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^I^ef : 4Jt^VpT 


CWTT?, c*fK:^, C'®^ <2 I ^snTT^ ^s 

^iv^i -iffc^f^ Tift^ I ^5rr\§r®TTcn^ 

v£i^ ^sttsttot?! dft^ <2 I ^im ^snf^ 

wjfi) wm I c=^n?Frt ^ 

vs v4jf<>}-jv5 spsfui^j^ ^JTpsnf^ 

vs ^*sr®«j5 tiiRiv^ I 

^^HvsI^C.‘^<1 2tcf?n?T?I ^ST^ C^im 

ferr^ f^n:ff*Rr?i ^t 5H smc*r^ 

«£R«t ^ ^ I c^ :i>i>h-H 

<jr'3^rf^^ ^fepr 's -^gci” sr^c?r^ 

I^PTH ^lfv»v^<) <1^^H ^s^mrfppa i(? ^'53 TT^r«=f 

^ I T#pr wtnw vQ 

^ v£)^^ ^ >i^c?j<5 '51^*17 vfi^ sf9r^ c*m ^mi i v£) cfirfw® 

^Tf^ C^lJl'Cirra vsRT^ '>14>'ST=1v»j 

<p^ 2n:m'S?%i^i £R5T7:*ra ^ 

■^v®*^ v£l<^^fD £f^?f <5 |'St ^<11 I ^'1<5[‘iC<^ '^v^ v£1<T5R'®'51 

“^tfiiicwc*ra >£r^ sf<^ vs 5m*t” 

£i<w ^ I vij-sTvsH^ >i?r<^iw^ ymji 2OT ^’1^ 

“^^^rc'TC'f^ VQ >£r^ 2m*t” ^sTsrfw efwf^ 

^ ^ v£]^^ ^?,5=n v£i^^Kv5ft^ 

£RR^ «<F I 

^I’t] wi CT, f%‘5f® f^ ^srmi <3 -^f^sR^n^^rura 

TSFTT >i)'5H <f»<RvD ^ v£l^ ^<5, “sTti::^ I vsTaj^ 

v£i^ (71, to “^vs «iiftwn7i c^ ■5r^«, ^zTirf*^ ■<»c<r^ ^rvoto >f^'-^r<i 1 
^toTORTf^ 371^1 tto va ^l|]ijv»rw TTP7, vSTC^f^ 3Ttf^ ^51Tt=t ^SR, 

3#<i 5 fif«T?R, sff^ ^gto^TPfTRTr^ vsttol ^v5Ivai<P^«^, 

i^toj 'Q vsRj ^^vsto '>i<j^ir^ ^'^rtl ■srRto 

^^TKTWf ftora i^<f>'lt^ £ict>'gl?j ^VD v5R:tT^ ^ooi ’tto 

v£i^ vs ‘^‘=fr5f to?r^ i (tt csfto^ 

>l<14>'fC<f^ Rules of Business ^>nptft “^?,^TRTiI*ra : ^ito vQ ttopl 

51^ sf^r*t” v£i^ £fw1^ ^Tff^ to?T^ 

torr^ ^^fFRTI? ^ ^ I (77 vai^*jf5] 

^oO’^-‘£l ■2J^l<l<l-va|-^M<i >i*^R5 v£]<Js|cvJj'^ C^TC^ '?[f^5»^5^ 



'sra'fmo ^ 'Sit sp^(m ^i^r?H 

^<]7:^i ^QbiPiv© I 

3i^<^!w<i w?i ‘5^ srora wrf^ ^a 

^J5rj5<^, 8 ^'Q 1#T^ £}=f?R <3 <b8^ tfePl 

^5rf%f^ b- csrf& s>i1^ sjcfrn?^ ^rwrar ^ ^ i 

^■STR TTWra ^ 2f^C?ra «JRll^ftf4<f>''ol« ^<2- ^'Q 

'lf^®1'£r^ 2f®r?R 'Q £}<Pl*t ^£1^5. 'b8l^ C^r^TT^ <5!>»l|<l 

Tfft^TvoT^ ^flft>-|f^'® (Tlt^ Si^l &:‘5tv5l%f%^ tf^'^f>f5f^ ((?^ C^, 
cm cwf WTO) ^ I 

RWR W^l <T<S<RCH^ ^=TTO ^©^*fR Si^X 

2Rstf»i^ ^Q ^?r:‘^ ^ ^rruft ^ cro^ 

firrsnf^ <i<sPi'^ « ^sfR®f 

TTf^[cw nrc^TOrr^ 'q c^s^WJ ^ 

£mc*ra ^ ^R% CTO? f^f§ 'Q TO=tT 

WTO j!) wu f?f^ <si-^ sm^ !n^ i ^ ststth 

fww Sffwft Wt^ v£l^^ f?1^ ?Tf^ W5RT? fiPTPW W 
>ifH?»“'BsTRi'^ f^^i, sfc^Fw ■'srri'W, ?rTf?3^r? -sit^ c^ro^, ^§ 

?WH £fc?^ twT^ twrm, fin^pw c?s w c^r^%H, shr^w 

^srr^ ??Mm (Ptitor, stc^pw ^gt%si ^r^cv^i wit 1toc? 

^iTw ?5c?R 1 s^ n§n5Tw wm ^5rR?m ^sn# tot 
-^nw smwi wfwt I 

smr^ ^spj?ift ?rf^Wfc*f? ^^c'sn? 

■oTvar^^ ^ 2f?n? ’fsrfe wf^, sf^sjw's 

^Sf^ppw, 2f?5tf*f^ ?Tl5lt fifpliw ^shtRT 

f?TO fW-fTO*RT WR? cwm R?rwi *R, (Rifl, 'S W? ITO 

'»fwi c?c^«n:^ i 

£f^C?f? ?mtTO? mw] sfSTTR ?>t^1lJ? ?ltC?'Q 
1ww»rc? m.^ ^ ^Fc^cs*-! I c^ (RT^^to 

<£]?^ fiRPPw fwt^ twR <3 wn^ wf? (phtoto 

WRT it#w^‘5R^g*^ '® 

«if^f?vS’ c sfWiR? Rff^ nrw ^c?R i 

^snWTO ^srn^^lW ?T#^ CWR, 2IWW ^Si%l ^shtoR 

<£1?^ C^spsf? C^Firr^ (^§) t^-^-'SrtsrR ft? f?TWC?F WRT ?‘T? 

xQ tf^Pl vST^ £l«f?TR? ^tfW I 

£fwf5 WT TO's ^^icvbft ?s^ si^rm 
frot^ <£1^^ ogpnf^f^ tf^^pTsr^ ?t>Rr? sn^^ifw ??r?ff^ wnw 2 }'<pcsi? 



i "sm 

k>iT^ 'sra^rroi ^rnR'® ^'QTira >i<}iw< firci5tt <3 

^>r#5i^ >r^c5nfn^ ’tf^w ^ 1 :>(? 

^rfei vptl^ ^ Trsin^rf^ iico ^ 

W^l^slW "5^ I 

:»(? m ■'jsr^'ra ^5[^ jfsi, CTJft, ‘^\m^, f^- 

fi^iTf-Rt vs £fm^ « Sf®nR 'Q ^- 

wni^ TOft *1=^1^ <3 1 ^[%pi 

^«fTOra >r^%t 4'3f<i^rf^ 's ^w^'i 

'Q wrof^ SRft*f%5f ^RJ WRTt *RKR I 

^ w^ ^?.f^ c^m^^'s wHTt 

CSTRR^^R I 

^'frJF^TOSf, niRW vs ersHRR ?n^ 

c'to f^ ^ ^srmt 1 ^^PTr^fo 

^ 'sirsmRR sniB^ ^ ^ to w^ i 


CSJtS C?PSft^ ^#Sl 
^ToT^ff^ 
fifvsJTR 
'Q 

£f%s]f) 

'ST^'fRin 




VS ss^ £m*f” srora smwi 

^ £rr^-^?rc^ £R5?f c^tc-^r:^ i 

b(2- 

cPTr*! ^ i#f^^Frra yif^ <wni ^^5<rra ^r*»fc»fi 

^ -£r^‘=t ^c<} I ^ ^ct 

-sj^cf vsrf^f^ (t T#ici5r^ efcm's 2mc»r<5 ^=tot fe wT#ff^ 
'i]<^f5 <^[^fl> <f><f ^ I li] '3!^l£Fr^ 7ff^-<ji[^f[J^ f<f^p| >i'6I^ ^rf^ci^Q 

m\^, ■^KR 'G 

7fojr»rjs^^ vo^ijvf^ 2r# s^ 's 

Tfo^ijri^ sm ?i?n, ^ f'KIbH 

■^<n ^ <i]^s f^RTi f^T^Tf® I ^ hr«i^^'S^ r<r<f^ ^‘'if^?f¥'^' 

^ ^ 2ff^ 

^ ^ I 

OT c«fc^ OT ^ feg csp\ 

f^rftfl W?I^ ^ ^‘'Tf^’t^ sm ^ I ^ centra \Dtfw^ 

^ c^ '5^i^K:5I i£\-^ wn^ fefb^ (^1^ csn^f? 

7fT5K^ ^ I <7? tro CSRTra ■•rra 

f^'rl ^ C51^ ?R?RC^ I f^- 

^S}4'tf*P® iff ^'Q wf^'^snrit (RiR ^f^<Jvs»^ <5jf^WC<r' (RR®Tsn33 RRR 

'^, ^spfSff^ 'Q ^?fj‘5t^ 2Fl^/f^bTfe RvC*n^ ^X?I ■■^'<n '?RRiC^ I SIC^I'StCW 

(RTt? ^ ^CTR;^ I 

7J^ TTPPTJ, ''#m^ 

^sR:^ £r»f?R%] V»fel -'fepR^ SR] iRRTR SrHlt I G^ 

y[C5r £RcBR WTRR ^sTUiR ^£R:btR SR] SfpTit 

iRRR I 

i^fR^^^rsn RT^^RRRS?, 'S £fSRRR RVRfs ^ 

^STRRTR fiRIbt! R(<^ RIR | 


sn?pra c^ csms^ 

3n5?nw 

iff •^iQ i#R]£r^ ff m 




^ wm 2fTsn«fr^«f 
<pf^ru^J 's^*? '5^ hf^«1 £R?P*W ^[1^ PlWH'^ 1 

^ srora ^ 'S TpsTC^ ^£n^ 

■<P<<i^l W^ ^PTR \k<S\‘^<t I 

f^'jerlJTvs*^ V3 C^ i#ppr^ Wf^ ^f^lt;<l 

Tfppfj^ ffim *^5^^ ^ws^i c^ I ^ ^ 

i#pnf^ ’Tl^f^f^ ^ <J5C?IC^^, 1%rfe ^C5=1TF-^l->i5ja^!b-Wl<J 

^^OTSR vs fel 

^wf I ^r5jiw<i ^ff^pf^i::^ ^prf^ ^ 

^ I t#r5=r^ ^ 3 =^^ c!?rc?5 c^ wi 

I OTf%^ T#f2i'QT«n 2fwt‘=tT^®f to Itocw^ i 

£('sn'^T^^'=f sjTOf^ 

£r»f^^y[%?i ^ ^sRp^m i c^ smm sim 

t?[f^ ^ 'Q ^fTO ^mn ^ 

^ 'G f^^lfb"® C^ ^5[RTO? 

i£l^ ^mf^, srw^ G TOW, TO^ ^ 

TO! c’rm'f I ^ ’tk^ ^^r?r®i 

?^TO I 'i'l^WlfD® 'G TOf%f^ ^ff^^rsTt \»f^^]C® ^ 

■sniJTW ^ T#fWW ^ TO I 

^^'Qwn ’ftkroi^ G TO^TO^ mvf^ ^ TOTwa 

<JC^ I 


C5TOTO 

sfpncfT^cf 




’fw 1 ^ ^ f%^ 

^ro5l^ 'Q lRl'^‘'*f3i ^siSf^ '5^?. C^^C<J<J 'G'*T^ f%1% <>f.<I ^v«llC‘lC*f^ 

^ ^8 ■53^'^ iTlf^ ^SfR^ ^ Pf?R ^8 

srora < 3 ^ I ^qsrsn^lt sm1^ 

sf%f^ ^ ^ ^ ii?»cib- wra wf^[?nft c^ (’ffM^ s'^) I 

mf^sn^ ^^8 <£it ^°swm ^ 

2R5mr<i 5f^cf ^ c^ 

^ ^tcTRTf™ ^1 

(??R 3 I f^.’TWI '8 w r<lfr^'^ 

I ^ 'SfiTit ^ 5 [mi ^8 ^<?rj 2m*n:^ 

'Q^^cf -sn?? I T^ x#fc=i ^Q ’sf5^ f^m*\ 

^ SlNl<lf^<^^l ^*4»I V1L;H1 ^<1'^^J1<1 <P<1C<1 I 

2f^ 5i^<n ^ I srwa f^c»m 

c ^ ( 71 , ^ TOi%sn ^' 8 Tn ^^^^8 ^ ^[^'8 

^yfSTH 'o^^< ( 71 , fefs ^ 5 ^ OTz:^ 1 

c^ f%f^ ^ (Tf^ -jm! ^ I ^'SHMi^-Tm:^ 

0R*fMft ^ (TsT^ I ^ ^[f^^^rrCTra WRl ^ ^ 

^ I Ti^twr5c^ smm n5ff^ 

2R5T(?^ fmm'Q 1 wr srwra 

^ 7 ^ £m??^ f^TW.’t : 


2f^?r5i 

g (i^5>0(^-i»^^)(^b') 

t%#?i ■«iQ 


vs^ftn ^'3 
< 

g g spnm 

F^«if -^j^ 

g g SKI# '®^’f<T^ 


g #ST<jri^ g (Komu^Pi 


g 2 ^‘TSTKPI 

^'9 

g rif^<S5r# 2 8 

^sfgii 

2 ^'^tf f*tf^ 8 SfR?f^ 

m 

2 TO^^£rK(i) 



pp*m 

0 

0 

(^) 

m 

0 

0 

: 5 m (vD) 

^m*f 

0 

0 

sif^f^yt s 

31ClllH*t '^'Q 

0 

0 

M(.‘i^l ci^ilvoiv^^jl 8 'srll^JiK.’si 's Rl^sl ?r® 

5W^ 

0 

0 

f^vSTH^M) 

-si^ppf ^'Q 

0 

0 


(RTv^ ^'9 

0 

0 

^’f#, ift’fit 'S 


^ ‘'itoict 

^ ^^QTmI 'Siivrcw^ ^ 1 ^5f^;mft sff^ 

^'Q 2 fr?i J500 ‘^, i<?-ooo wr?i 

<rceTi5 ^sTJjc^nf^ ^ 1 f^%c^ ^ i£ito ^ 1 

^ff^ NQ >T^£fT:3^ ^t%srmT ^srrsrm 'q 

I ^ ’itffsi 7}^ prfipf vs 5r^<^ 'sr^-^ 

^ I ^sipm <3 T#pr^ yf1|j'c<f*f^ 

^ ^?«Trui^ W5TH 's ^5rr*n- 

■'5rmwra ^xi:^ 1 <7pr ^ic-^tT^H <3 

v£)^ ^ 2(sfRs (7w 

vs v£it ^'Q ^fsTt^'^fw^n:? ^mnu^ 1 
c^ ^[#s ^ T^-vsi'^c^ smH^ 1 ^>t>o<t 

>rn?T^ ^osto^-st ^f^c^'*R ^ 1 wmr 

^ v£it %Tt 1 ^ <R^^Rfsf^, £^51^ 

3)'^® ^[fesrr^ I 

iJao(?-33^ v£l^^ ^ i>J?»8o >rpr ’fW v£) 

w?ra ^ c^ vij >if^w*f w I ^<=f :>5^>:>^ c’^n:^ ^^80 
<iw v£i^ <jivSft«s%^ ^c^'pr^i >i4''»i<i^^ 

<ivirc*^tMw<j ^ 1 ijftSo Trrcffr mm 

^XFn^ yi^Ri^t %T I ^ ^ <}»«flcsi^ Rtt^TRRIPRt 

'SR^nrf^^ ^5rf%7[o?nfe c^ v£i, c^, ^ 1 

f^ <f»'^-cv»H*nR ^Tfc^ 2 R?Tc^ (R 
W3 <n|h]Rc^ ef^n^ ‘'ifeR ^ ^ I Rir^i ^»r^ 

V|lS^<IJlCl?''l ’ff?RPl 5 R (RR'=rR m 'Q 

C^ srcstr (TToHR ^rfWR ^ ^5TC^ TR^^flRT^R 

fw?if& I v£i?f^ Rt^^rn^ro 

^’tc«R ^yr?rg*tFR ^ R^^rrsi ^ srrhsr 





(Tin I ^ TO 'il'SR Tfsf^ i#foT^ ^£1 

<#\^f>| 7 ^ 013 : 1 ^ I^pjoi*^ ^ I S|<?r5I ^'Qf^ C*P5 ^C'<JCS? 

^sri^ ^m?T? ^5T5r?i%mi i to fersn to 

^f^TOTO fe<15 ®T^J C^r^-CTO fTO>? 

cron CT TOTT^ T#T5i <3 ^«nrff^f 5f^«t toIi tot 
c^n:^ cto 6^ ^rnro <3 to, 

TOS^tIto 'G fifTO, vSfTOTO £(TO, TO^TOTO 

wiTTO £fTO 'G ^=rsff^fTO, fijfero, 

£frsn«n >if^'^'i <3 to^, ^ir^t'^lro 'g 

^'sjilw I Tfft^TvsT^piTO ^tRi«i 'g ^^jifi7<i c<ici(<j *1?R fro^TO i^CUC^ 

TToTf^rron:^ 1 ^SCcto tot ^ \ wf 

CTOT ^tTOTO^ ^■'ojGW TOT f^TTO f^TOf^ C^^TvS TO ^“'#TO" TO 

(?T?I TOv C^v»lc<5^ 'SKfTO ^ I 'i] ^tRF’T^ vb{C?j|], fbf^^, 

TOT«TO, ^<TT:^T“t^ G ^ 

^ vfjsTTTO '^frol^ G TO^nro sttoIto ^^tost, 'SfroTO'^r^ 

Tffel -StTO®, (TiTO TOfTGTC^ 

TOT TOTO G ttIto ^?!£n:^ tot to 1 

viirTOI %TO^TO ^TTO C?R:^ TOs TOTTO fiffro^TO 

CTO TO5 ^TT I TOT TOC^ C^^ ^T'^TOTITt^rTO 2|%^TO 

^^>5TCTO cstr TO tot:^ i wj^ w ^ T#r^ tot^ 

f^c^ frof^ «T^ TOc^ I '®t:^ cto^ ^rfro 'o?f^ 'St^ 

(TET^f^T TO froi ^I^TO TOT^Tf^TOl TO ^ C^TG^ TO?n 

^ C'^fC^ «£f2^=t TOf^ I 

^-TOS! TOTTO GfTO 1%CTO %I, ^T&TO ^7^ CTO 

froi^ TO I ^TOTCTO CTO C^, ^51^ ^^CTO C^, f?T^ 

TO'^-from^G (7T^ I TO?t G f^.TO TOTTO ^’TfC’IT^ TOTI ¥ITO 

C5tl TO?1^ I ^ TOT TOTO ^ilTO-^TOf*^ TOlt, TOrtTOl 

f%TOT TO TOTO I ‘il-C^C^I TO^rai ^H'^sTOI C^^ TO© TO?! 

■^®f ^ TO I ^t^TCTO TO9 TTf ''^[^<>1 G GTO^ ^ ^^TO’ToTW 

TOC^ I TOyffTO*^ v£l TOCTO Giro ■sTTOTTOS I TOTITO^^ 

^*fT ^<5v©W<J ^TO G ^2J%C^*TT W GC^, CTO1 ^TO^ 

TO’fC^ra '5I*fT C’Tl'^ (TTT’fTTO OTOI^ ^v^TTO I CTOC^G ^ 

VlClJC^, I ^ ^ ^£1TO TO ^ ^ 7fo9f^7TO T#I^ 'iIG'|<? TO '^XTIC^, (71 TOT ^ 



I ^ ^i)<Plvsw^J ^c*i<7» ^°o1lcir.*f^ CWC*f? 

^■^Tif^^rft ^5iMgt>ii^'C'4^ i ^srprc^i 

Fmnn?*f c^n ^sr®^ i 

®tTO 5 ^ >KI?(^ ®fRT H<}<M?J I 

^ ^Tc^'i sff^Tj5f%^ in's <?rR57:^ 

I £fi?mvs sSfc^ ^fijv© ^ sf^l, f#hi^ 

<i -^jU5 ^ ^srrm ^ croi (tU'^ttwi^ ^'q ^n^Tn 

f^ c^ cm^nuim^'Q i wiwf ®fmm f*i?:^ (m^ 

^sr^rft 'Q^ f^^Q 5TO ^ I 

<3 ^fHT I 

^-91 vs f^f^ r.<?n:^ f%^ 

^ I ^ 'irwiw<5 j^ra^n vfi^ (ti, ^ ^ 

I ^?5rfw™ firm sjf^ c^rr^ c^ ^ c??r Tfftwpsc^ 
twii^ I snw ‘Snw <jf^cvs <!jf^f.^ ^ TT&sTB ^ctr:^, ^ ft^- 

^ wi’t, f%^i>!vit'i>^vbi, ^voj-tbT3, ^ ^i::^ ^ 

I vf]^ ^*iTO ^ I ^»rwT^ >fHi f^ v£i-3f>^ 

N3 2f%f^ mr^ i ^ ^nsr 

^3^4 ^'CTO ^ ^ ^ ^ i 'Q 

<ivbc^ c*m %rr?i c^^t^RTrra orm ^ i >smi^ 

^3 -Jlfer^s'ra SRT^RSt^ I 

®FR '^lV|fC‘l?l 2|<Jif,5|<5 ^srr^; 'SrrSTRTr^ (.<r1|<ii<5qv3 -51731 

fi<jv&7w I li]^ oj<i-2^i?j li)^ f%*rf^ <pic'St^i <r‘^'?rff^ <n^^T?H ^y<i ^ i 

^ ^rfW( 5TTO #ff^ v£l^^ 

^^:2FRg 'Q i#R:?ra 

imi I v£i^ f%^f ^ "SRiWI W.-?! -SIH I ^«ilT ^ 

^srRRR? (R ^c^r:^ v£i-^<?n ^ ^ i 

i#f5T^3j 5fo5{7:i^^ ^srrsTRR^ sirbti c^^Ri's^n i 

C^nRRt’t ^T^'Q >il-'SuirC*n ^srrsR^ ttstc^ •^■'ifeT?! f^’R 
2R5T*t 'ii?^ ^[f^cmwT 1%^ fiff^^TR, ^^Qi<pr ^r^nR 
’ff^WR ^5^^^ G3fR ^RnC'R ^R:^ 

^T®n^ sj^'STRn ^ig^*RsR^m^ ^5rT*fR[^^ i sjf^fS 

^l'5f^?f^, v£J^^ (RT^RTIR W( ^CTO-f^ 

^T^^tvooRR 5R, R5^ C^ ta C^RIW^^ tw? ^52R:^ i#Rr<13I I 



^ ^ ^ 
TOrfi g tf^WR ^spTCB^vSTO, ■?iR wr 

'sn^ Rf w «?m:^ f^^t?r$, f%%tt^ 

?RR sff^ferR I ^srmKJR 'sn?r ^cro (R, si'm^R 

fijib’BiHJ yiwrf v£i^ .'8 ^im 

ijrC^f vff%5T9(3j gfPffc;^ "STf^ljC^ ■‘lf%<C^ 

^‘^«fr5r$R TTSR^nc^ (TR tot c^hr %?n:^ i (RtnTTRTcn^ 

^iTTTR TO?n <iirn?c?i i Rwrfl ^trik^r tot:*^ 

^'WsT (R TOR^, ^ TOHTR i#T^'?fQ'?st% <RT:^ 

wm TOfI, T#Ri '6 ^ 

^?rt ^^T^ ^ I rt;^ 

fi^'CVrC^R I tot? to?! ?TOT sfTOfl, ^r^RTlfw ■'J?nRT ^ TORs c^ 

TO:^ ^ TO I TO?! ^t'pTW? TO&T?5f? C?C^ TO?5!RS^ TO 
^ ^ CW5 fk?f| I <5-CW!'8 TOTRS^ TO&T?jf^ ?!TO^ ^(RT’T ?Tit 
^ trPlelfD f%l^ c??t TORf^ vof^IW)? TO!!? I R??sT? 

Tt 1%5FT ?TT’fTC? C?sT^ TO?Rf^ I WI ^#R! n!<3?!? ^ 

TOT?! ?Tf^^ ^sr^RT? vs mpT mn:^ nrf?, ^srit^rn^ m ^ ?5?r® ’nf? rt i 
^« rb vij RSi^rtvS >rf%T C?, T!^tR^ R^ITO3 vgf!#? ^^TOTR? 't3W^‘^ 

TOu^ ?jf^^\©v»|C<l ?T fiff^'kR’fTOTC? ?STR ?T^ Sfbv© R? I 

TO?T Txg^'?!? ?5f? CR, vf)t s^ TO? TO’ft 

T!?tRTO[C^ CRTOR? TO?^ TORT 4j;if?C?f^ I TOT TOR? 

?f^ R^’ra RTORT? 1^^?t TOR? Rm^?sT? TO:R? CTOS ^jsrTTO 

?f^^ TOlf^ I 

v3tR? ?TR!lk:^? RTIRTt TOTCR? v£)fTO CTO© TOHR I TO! TOTCR? 
v£IW!^3iM CR ^^IrRTR TOC^ ^ ^5!%TO 3Ff& RtTOTO v£!?^ ^f?RJC^? 
RTOR!? CTO 2!^ TOT?5 R^TRRS ^ TO? I CR ^RJRs$ TO|S cTOs RTC®^ ^ 
^^RT R??5T? I RS? TO! Rf^TO! CTOP f^t?! ofRRTT® TO?t 
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COVERNMKNT OF THE PEOPEE'S REPUBLIC OF BANGLADESH 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION & BROADCASTING, DACCA. 

No. .51/2/78-DCV/231 Dated ; 18-7-1978 


RESOLUTION 

In connection with tlie Writing and Printing the History of 
Bangladesh War of Liberation the Government have been pleased of 
constitute an Authentication Committee for the Project "Writing and 
printing of a History of Bangladesh War of Liberation" with the follow¬ 
ing members : 


1. Dr. MaH/iillah Kabir 

2. Professor Salahuddin Ahmed 

3. Dr. Safar AH Akanda 

4. Dr. Pmamul Huq 

5. Mr. K. M. Mohsin 

6. Dr. Shani.sul Iluda Harun 

7. Dr. Ahmed Sharif 

8. Dr. Anisuz/aman 

9. Mr. Hasan Hafiziir Rahman 


Pro-Vice Chancellor, Dacca University 

Chairman, Department of History 
Jahangir Nagar University 

Director, Institute of Bangladesh 
Studies, Rajshahi 

Director, Dacca Museum 

Associate Professor, Deptt. of History 

Dacca University 

Associate Profes.sor, Deptt. of Political 

Science, Dacca University 

Professor and Chairman, Deptt. of 
Bengali, Dacca University 

Professor, Deptt. of Bengali. Chittagong 
University 

O.S.D., History of Bangladesh War of 
Liberation Proiect 


The following shall be the terms of reference of the Committee ■ 

(a) To verify, endorse and authenticate the collected data and 
documents to be included in the History of Bangladesh War 
of Liberation. 

ib) To determine validity and price of documents are required for 
the purpo.se. 


Syed Asgar Ali 

Section Ofiicer 



GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE S REPUBLIC OF BANGLADESH 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION & BROADCASTING 

DACCA 

No. 51/2/78-Dcv/l0493/(25) Daiecl : 13-2-1979 

RESOLUTION 

In Partial modification of Resolution issued under No. 51/2/78- 
Dev/231, dated 18-7-78 Govt, have been pleased to reconstitute an 
Authentication Committee for the Project "Writing and Printing of a 
History of Bangladesh War of Liberation" with the following members : 

1. Dr. Mofizullah Kabir Pro-Vice Chancellor 

Dacca University ('hairman 

Chairman. Deptt. of History 
Jahangir Nagar University Member 

Prof, Deptt. of Bengali 

Chittagong University Member 

Director, Institute of 

Bangladesh Studies, Rajshahi Member 

Director, Dacca Museum Member 

Associate Professor 

Deptt. of History, Dacca University Member 

Harun, Associate Professor 
Deptt. of Political Science 
Dacca University Member 

Director. National 

Library and Archive, Dacca Member 

. 0. S. D., History of Bangladesh 
War of Liberation Project Member-Secy. 


2. Prof. Salahuddin Ahmed 

3. Dr. Anisuzzaman 

4. Dr. Safar AH Akanda 

5. Dr. Enamul Huq 

6. Mr. K. M. Mohsin 

7. Dr. Shamsul lluda 

8. Dr. K.M. Karim 

9. Mr. Hasan Hafizur Rahman 


2. The following shall be the terms of reference of the Committee : 

To verify, endorse and authenticate the collected data and documents 
to be included in the Hi.story of Bangladesh War of Liberation. 

To determine validity and price of documents required for the 
committee. 


M.A. Salani Khan 

.Section Officer 
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PAKISTAN 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs (Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home) : With your permission, Mr. Speaker, and that of 
the House, I should like to make a statement on the situation in Pakistan. 

The whole Hou.se will join me in regretting the loss of life in 
Pakistan, a fellow member of the Commonwealth and in hoping for a 
restoration of normal conditions. As the House will appreciate this is an 
internal matter affecting relations between two parts of a sovereign coun¬ 
try, and I will not be expected to speculate on political matters which are 
the concern of the Pakistan Government. Her Majesty's Government arc, 
however, watching the situation very closely, and we remain in constant 
touch with the Pakistan authorities. 

A fortnight ago, on the advice of the Deputy High Commissioner in 
Dacca, some 200 United Kingdom and Commonwealth women and chil¬ 
dren were evacuated from East Pakistan. In the past few days of distur¬ 
bances, we have had no reports of any injury to members of the British 
Community in East Pakistan, who now number about 700. The British 
Council offices and library in Dacca were attacked in the course of oper¬ 
ations on the night of 25th March in the area of the university ; the dam¬ 
age cannot yet be properly assessed, but no member of the Council Staff 
was hurt. There are no other reports of damage to British property, but, as 
communications from East Pakistan have been restricted and communi¬ 
cations between Dacca and other parts of the Province disrupted, the 
House will appreciate that our information may not be complete. 1 shall 
keep the House informed. 

Mr. Healey : 1 thank the Foreign Secretary for that report. The whole 
House shares his deep sorrow at recent events in Pakistan. We recognise 
that at the moment information must*necessarily be incomplete, and we 
welcome the right hon. Gentleman's assurance that he will make another 
statement when more information is available. 

The House will be particularly concerned for the safety of British 
lives and property, and in this connection I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer two questions. First, does he know who was 




responsible for the attack on the British Council offices in Dacca, and are 
steps being taken to obtain compensation for any damage caused ? 
Second, has he an assurance from the authorities in East Pakistan that all 
assistance will be given should it be necessary to evacuate further British 
personnel ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The answer to the right hon. Gentleman's 
last question is, "Yes", although the Deputy High Commissioner, as we 
understand it, does not advise further evacuation at this time. The Army 
was responsible, as we understand it, for the attack, on the British 
Council offices. We have brought the matter to the notice of the Pakistan 
authorities and we shall in due course ask for compensation. 

Mr. Thorpe : We share the sadness which the Foreign Secretary has 
expressed about these events in a Commonwealth country with which we 
showed our solidarity at the time of the floods. 

In view of the unhappy experience of this country's involvement in 
another Commonwealth civil war, namely, in Nigeria, will the Foreign 
Secretary confirm that, apart from offering our good offices if they should 
be required, there will be no further involvement, and, in particular, there 
will be no question of supplying arms to either side? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I have said that we have no intention of 
getting involved in this matter, which is a civil matter for the authorities 
in Pakistan. As regards arms, no new contracts have been entered into 
with Pakistan for a good many months now. I shall review this question, 
but I think that nothing imminent arises. 

Sir F. Bennett : 1 am delighted to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention or thought of intervening in an internal 
matter, which could only make things a great deal wor.se, but could my 
right hon. Friend tell us whether the same restraint is being exercised 
elsewhere, since what is already a horrible matter could become a great 
deal worse if any other out side Power-quite apart from Great Britain- 
intervened ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I have not heard that any outside Power is 
intervening or intends to intervene. 

Mr. Shore : These arc deplorable events. Will the Foreign Secretary 
impress upon the Pakistan Government the abhorrence felt by very many 
people in this country at the brutal and repressive measures which they 
are taking against the East Bengal people, and will be impress upon them 
also that we are most concerned that their troops should be withdrawn. 



that the killing should stop, and that Sheikh Mujib and his followers 
should not be the victims of repression ? Further, will the right hon. 
Gentleman do everything in his power to impress upon the Pakistan 
Government that the people of Bengal have the right to decide their own 
future, and, if need be, to decide on a separate future for themselves ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I do not think that it would be helpful for 
me to comment on those matters at this time. Everyone abhors violence. 
The President of Pakistan, as we understand it, was faced with a situation 
in which his country might have been divided in half. We must allow the 
Pakistan authorities to deal with this matter without our intervention. 

Mr. Wilkinson : I associate myself with the expressions of deep 
regret at the tragic events which have be fallen Pakistan, a 
Commonwealth partner with which we have personal as well as historic 
links. When my right hon. Friend speaks of a British community of about 
700 in Pakistan, does that include Pakistanis of British citizenship who 
have gone on short trips to East Pakistan, or does he mean British people 
only ? Fuiihei, will my right hon. Fiiend, through the usual diplomatic 
channels, try to obtain information about the relatives of East Pakistani 
citizens who have connection in this country who might be affected by 
the troubles ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The figure of 700 does not include 
Pakistanis. At the time when we brought out the 200 United Kingdom cit¬ 
izens, the Deputy High Commissioner was in touch with most of the fam¬ 
ilies in Pakistan. Everyone understands how difficult it is to get commu¬ 
nication with tho.se up-country, but at that time we took out all who want¬ 
ed to come. At the moment, the Deputy High Commissioner, as we 
understand it-although communications are difficult-docs not advise fur¬ 
ther evacuation, but plans are laid should people wish to have. 

Mr. Alexander W. Lyon : May I press the Foreign Secretary on the 
questions of arms? There appear to be considerable differences between 
the situation and the Biafran situation. It is recognised that we do not sup¬ 
ply arms at the moment. Will the Foreign Secretary give an undertaking 

that, if the Pakistan Government did ask for arms, he would make a state- 

» 

ment to the Hou.se before coming to any decision about it ? 

Sir Alec Douglas -Home : That is a hypothetical situation which we 
had better leave at present. 

Mr. Judd : I agree with the right hon. Gentlement that we must be 
careful not to intervene in what is essentially an internal affair, but would 
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he not agree that one of the causes of frustration in Pakistan is the dis¬ 
proportionate amount of economic assistance going to West Pakistan as 
compared with East Pakistan, and will he assure the House that, in the 
aftermath of this unfortunate incident, we shall do everything possible 
within the aid consortium to encourage full economic assistance to the 
eastern half of Pakistan? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The ironic aspect of this situation was that 
for the first time it was possible for an East Pakistani to be Prime Minister 
of a united Pakistan, and this opportunity has slipped. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
(Sir Alec Douglas-Home) : With your permission, Mr. Speaker, and ihat 
of the House, 1 wash to make a further statement about the situation in 
Pakistan 

Since I last reported to the House, the conflict in East Pakistan has 
continued. Our information about what has taken place is still not com¬ 
plete, but there can be no doubt that many lives have been lost. The whole 
House and country will join me in urging an end to the strife, a start on 
rcccmciliatK'in and ()?i ihc task of brining lolicf to the injured and the 
homeless. 

Over the past weeks, we followed with anxiety the course of political 
negotiations in Pakistan, and my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister had 
expressed to President Yahya Khan his concern that political differences 
should be settled by agreement. We were aware of the endeavours of the 
President to achieve this end, and wc hoped that he would be successful. 
Wc feared that violence would do permanent damage to the constitution¬ 
al fabric of Pakistan. To our great regret, negotiations collapsed and mil¬ 
itary force was used. 

We are deeply concerned at the loss o life and suffering of all sections 
of the Pakistan community and welcome the President's statement that his 
aim remains the transfer of power to the elected representatives of the 
people. It is our earnest hope that this objective will be achieved. 

Her Majesty's Government have no intention of interfering in 
Pakistan's internal affairs, and I wish again to emphasise that this is our 
position. It is the people of Pakistan themselves who must decide their 
own destinies, and intervention from’outside will only complicate a very 
difficult and distressing situation. 

The British Government and public gave dramatic evidence of their 
deep compassion for the East Pakistanis who suffered in the cyclone last 
year. We again stand ready to play our part in an international effort to 
help in mitigating suffering in East Pakistan, should we be asked to do so. 


The House will wish to know that we have still received no report of 
injury or damage to British subjects or property in East Pakistan, apart 
from the attack on the British Council premises in Dacca which 1 report¬ 
ed in my earlier statement. It has, however, not been possible to contact 
some British subjects known to be in outlying areas. In these circum¬ 
stances the Deputy High Commissioner advised that women and children 
and those whose presence was not essential should leave the country if, 
in their judgment, they could make the journey to Dacca in safety. As a 
result, about 100 United Kingdom nationals have left Dacca by air, by 
Royal Air Force and civil aircraft, since my last statement : and about 40 
have left Chittagong by sea. 

1 should like to express my gratitude to the Deputy High commis¬ 
sioner Mr. Sargeant and his staff in Dacca, to the members of the British 
community in East Pakistan, and to the members of the Royal Air Force 
and the Merchant Marine, who have been cool, resourceful and effective 
in a very difficult and dangerous situation. 

Mr. Healey : The House will welcome what the right hon. Gentleman 
said about the Government's intention to give material aid to those who 
are suffering in the present situation, and also what the right hon. 
Gentleman said about the evacuation already carried out of British sub¬ 
jects. We join in the tribute he has paid to those responsible for carrying 
out that evacuation so competently in such difficult circumstances. 

In view of the very convincing reports of indiscriminate bloodshed in 
East Pakistan and the patent risk of external intervention in these events, 
may 1 underline to the right hon. Gentleman the importance of Her 
Majesty's Government using any influence they can bring to bear on the 
two issues to which the right hon. Gentleman has himself referred? These 
are, first, that there should be an immediate end to the bloodshed and, sec¬ 
ondly, that there should be a peaceful solution of the political problems of 
East Pakistan in accordance with the wishes of the people of that territory, 
expressed with such remarkable unanimity in the recent elections. 

All of us in this House will, I am sure, be deeply concerned about the 
physical safety of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the other leaders of the 
people in East Pakistan. Has the right hon. Gentleman any information to 
give the House about their present whereabouts and situation? Can he 
assure the House that he will express to the Pakistan Government the 
desire of all of us on both sides of the House that people so recently elect¬ 
ed with Such an overwhelming vote should be treated with the respect 
they deserve in a democracy? 



Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We will certainly use any influence we 
have to make clear that we hope that bloodshed will be ended as soon as 
possible. There have been elections quite lately and there was the inten¬ 
tion of calling together the Assembly to frame a constitution. We hope 
that these processes can be resumed. Certainly, too, we are interested in 
clemency and justice, but the right hon. Gentleman will not ask me to 
make a judgment about the internal affairs of Pakistan. 

Mr. Braine : While it is right that there should be no intervention in 
the internal affairs of a friendly Commonwealth country, is my right hon. 
Friend aware that the basic problem facing Pakistan is the shaip eco¬ 
nomic disparity between the two wings of the country? Is he further 
aware that the Select Committee Sub-Committee which went to Pakistan 
at the end of 1969 came away convinced that substantial outside help 
from the world community would be necessary if that disparity was to be 
corrected? Will Her Majesty's Government take any initiative in calling 
an early meeting with, or having discussions with, the World Bank and 
the Pakistan Consortium to see whether some definite and positive move 
could be made in this direction? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : 1 have long been convinced, as everyone 
has, that a programme of economic development in necessary for East 
Pakistan. We are Willing to play any part in an international organisation 
which would contribute to that end. The first thing, however, is to end the 
fighting and get back to some kind of political stability in the country. 

Mr. Shore : We welcome what the right hon. Gentleman has said 
about ending the strife and the need for reconciliation. Will he add some¬ 
thing more about the safety of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and impress upon 
the Pakistan Government how essential it is to release the leaders of this 
freely elected democratic party so that the political process can be 
resumed? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I do not think that 1 can go further than to 
say that in our view there will have to be a political settlement. For that 
purpose there must be political talks. I cannot as a member of the British 
Government possibly dictate to anyohe in Pakistan what form those talks 
should take. 

Mr. St. John-Steavas : While fully supporting my right hon. Friend's 
declaration of neutrality and non-interference, may 1 ask him to use his 
influence to impress upon neighbouring states, including India, the neces¬ 
sity to follow a similar policy? 



Sir Alec Douglas-Home : As I understand it, the Prime Minister of 
India has said that India has no intention of intervening in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan and has cautioned people against creating new diffi¬ 
culties by 

talking of it. 

Mr. Thorpe : All of us would agree that we should not interfere in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan, but while accepting that the 
Commonwealth Study Group-for reasons I will not go into - is not exact¬ 
ly a happy precedent, may 1 ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would not nevertheless approach the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
to see whether there could not be some Commonwealth initiative for a 
form of mediation which would bring the two sides together? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : This must be a matter for the Government 
of Pakistan if they want any assistance. 

Mr. Douglas Mann : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware of the wide¬ 
spread feeling that Pakistan, after the events of the last few weeks, can 
never again be one country? Is he further aware that to take the view that 
this IS an internal matter of a Commonwealth country - which is most cir¬ 
cumstances would be perfectly proper and appropriate - is not in this con¬ 
text the right one, and that the British Government do have influence and 
should be using it to secure a cea.se-fire? Is the right hon. Gentleman fur¬ 
ther aware that there is a widespread opinion on both sides of this House- 
an all-party Motion to this effect secured over one hundred signatures 
today - that the right hon. Gentleman should use the significant inllucnce 
he can exercise to ensure that the fighting in Pakistan ceases as soon as 
possible? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : Certainly I respond to the hon. 
Gentleman's request. We will use all the influence we can. We are deeply 
concerned about the division of Pakistan. We believe that the division 
should be ended. 1 do not believe that it will be ended by external inter¬ 
vention, although it may be helped by private advice. 
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PAKISTAN 

36. Mr. Prentice asked the Secretary of Stale for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs if he will make a statement on future aid talks 
with Pakistan ; and whether he will consult with other aid donors so as to 
make further aid dependent upon a cease-fire in East Pakistan. 

Mr. Wood : We should normally have had talks with the Pakistan 
Government and other aid donors at a meeting of the Pakistan 
Consortium in July. As it is, we shall have consultations with other 
donors before then, and the conditions for further aid will certainly be 
considered. 

Mr. Prentice : Is the Minister aware that many hon. Members would 
normally oppose the use ol our aid programme to impose political condi¬ 
tions upon a recipieni country? Nevertheless, if the conditions in Hast 
Pakistan are so appalling, this is an exceptional case. In view of the thou¬ 
sands of people who have been slaughtered and the imminent threat of 
famine in East Pakistan, will the Government consider consulting the 
other aid donors to impose some basis minimum conditions on the 
Pakistan Government before fresh aid pledges are made? 

Mr. Wood : As my right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary has 
announced, wc ready to participate in any international effort for relief in 
East Pakistan if asked to do so. As I have already said this altcriKHin. we 
are ready, and, indeed, we have plans, to consult the othei donors about 
conditions of future aid as soon as vve can. 

Mr. Wilkinson : Will my right hon. Friend inform me whether the 
aid programme was maintained throughout the period of the Nigerian 
Civil War? If so, as 1 believe, surely it is appropriate, in view of the neces¬ 
sity for rehabilitation in the eastern wing of Pakistan and the .severe over¬ 
strain on the economy of West Pakistan to maintain the aid programme ? 

Mr. Wood : We are anxious to maintain the aid programme if we can, 
but the conditions on which we do .so must be resolved. 

Mr. Shore : Docs the Minister agee that there is a distinction between 
a relief programme to deal with famine and other consequences which no 
one would wish to interrupt or interfere with, and the more normal eco- 





nomic investment piogramme which in this case is probably a suitable 
vehicle for making it clear to the Pakistan Government that we want to 
see proper changes in East Bengal and in the political situation there as a 
condition for continuing it? 

Mr. Wood : I appreciate the distinction between relief and other pro¬ 
grammes. We have a programme which we were in the process of imple¬ 
menting in East Pakistan, and I should like to continue that programme 
in conjunction with other donors and the World Bank as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Hart : Will the Minister consider two points? The first is that 
there is probably an urgent need for relief in India where the refugees 
from East Pakistan have been going so recently. Will he therefore, con¬ 
sider the need for an immediate relief operation there? Secondly, will he 
give details, perhaps in the Official Report, of the precise projects at pres¬ 
ent under way in East and West Pakistan respectively, because in the light 
of the very much lower standard of living and G.N.P. in East Pakistan 
there are many on this side of the House who would wish us to concen¬ 
trate on projects in East Pakistan? 

Mr. Wood : I shall certainly do my best to provide the information 
for which the right hon. Lady has asked. 

41. Mr. Barnes asked the Secretary of Sate for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what is the result of his review of the question of 
arms contracts with Pakistan. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I have reviewed the position, which is as 
1 informed the House on 29th March. No contracts have been signed 
since 1967 with the exception of one for refitting a naval vessel and 
another for radar equipment. There is none in prospect. 

-[Vol. 814, c. 1149.j 

Mr. Barnes : Although Britain is a small supplier of arms to 
Pakistan, does not the right hon. Gentleman agree that when a 
Government use arms that they have acquired from other nations for 
external defence in the appalling way in which the Government of 
Pakistan did against their own people, surely it is the concern of all 
nations in the arms-supplying business? Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman agree that Britain should have reacted immediately in far 
stronger terms to what happened in East Pakistan than 
she did. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We reacted very quickly to the horrible 
events that took place in Pakistan -but these events do take place in civil 



wars. As for the hon. Member’s Question, I have reviewed the position. 
There are not outstanding contracts of any significance. I shall keep the 
matter under review, but I see no reason to alter Her Majesty's 
Government's policy now. 

Mr. Wilkinson : Has my right hon. Friend been in contact with the 
military or Ministerial representatives of Pakistan in the course of the 
present S.E.A.T.O. conference? As Pakistan is a S.E.A.T.O. ally of ours, 
will may right hon. Friend ensure that the military capability of Pakistan, 
which is a linchpin of that alliance, is maintained as far as possible? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : Pakistan is a S.E.A.T.O ally, as my hon. 
Friend says. The Question referred to whether I have reviewed the ques¬ 
tions of arms contracts to Pakistan. The answer is "Yes", and I am satis¬ 
fied that we need not change our policy now. 
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PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN 
(MEETING) 

Q6. Mr. Barnes asked ihc Prime Minister when he next plans to seek 
an official meeting with President Yahya Khan. 

The Prime Minister : I met President Yahya Khan in Islamabad in 
January. There are at present no plans for a further meeting, but 1 have 
since kept in touch with the President through diplomatic channels. In 
addition, I had a meeting a week ago with Mr. Arshad Husain, the 
President's special envoy. 

Mr. Barnes : Docs the righi hon. Cientleman accept that il a country 
IS involved with another country's all airs, either by supplying arms or by 
supplying aid, that gives that country the right to speak up when events 
happen as they did in Pakistan? Is the Prime Minister prepared to say to 
President Yahya Khan that Britain will not enter into any new aid com¬ 
mitments for Pakistan so long as East Bengal is held down by military 
oppression? 

The Prime Minister : There are two aspects to this very difficult 
question. I would agree with the hon. Gentleman that it is right that we 
should use all our influence in these circumstances to secure that the 
President himself has publicly said is his objective, and that is a political 
solution to the dilficulties confronting Pakistan. But the hon. Gentleman 
will recall, on further reflection, that British policy on aid has on the 
whole been to proceed regardless of certain political aspects of a coun¬ 
try's national life. I would not, on this occasion, like to say that that is a 
principle which .should immediately be overthrown. 

Mr. Brainc : In view of what my right hon. Friend has said about aid, 
is he aware that there arc now over 1 million refugees from East Pakistan 
in \yest Bengal, Tripura and Assam, and that the Indian authorities are 
encountering increasing difficulty in providing food, shelter and medical 
supplies? Is there any step he can take to speed international relief to deal 
with what appears to be an increasingly tragic situation? 





The Prime Minister : There arc, alas, many hundreds of thousands 
of refugees in West Bengal. The last figure we were given was 600,000 
but it may well now be more. We understood that the numbers were 
increasing at the rate of about 20,000 a day. As to the specific point raised 
by my hon. Friend, we are in contact with the private charitable organi- 
.sations which arc an anging the trairsport of relief supplies to West Bengal 
to help the refugees from East Pakistan. Our understanding is that they 
are hoping to get the first flight-loads away in two day’s time. 

Mr. Shore : In view of the many allegations of very brutal repression 
in East Bengal, has the right hon. Gentleman pressed upon the Pakistan 
President or the Government the desirability of introducing observers 
into that country to see whether these grave allegations are correct, and, 
if they are, to exercise a restraining influence? 

The Prime Minister : The right hon. Gentleman will not expect me 
to reveal the contents of confidential exchanges that we have had. 1 would 
agree with him that where there are allegations and misreprc.sentations of 
a situation the healthiest way ol dealing with it is to have observeis, under 
an international organisation oi fioin certain countries or from the Press, 
who can see the situation for themselves. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser : While I am sure the House is grateful to my right 
hon. Friend for the action that he has taken, may 1 ask him whether there 
is any chance of getting international relief organisations to operate in 
East Pakistan ? Up till now, although many are waiting to go, none has 
been allowed to get in. This is a very urgent matter, and 1 wonder whether 
my right hon. Friend can tell us anything about the talks that he is having 
with the Pakistan Government on this point ? 

The Prime Minster : 1 know that the international relief organisa¬ 
tions arc in many cases prepared to help in this very difficult situation. 
We are in contact with those organisations which have approached us in 
this country I hope that in the course of the next 48 hours they will be able 
torender help. There have also been talks with the international organisa¬ 
tions, but I cannot at this moment give my right hon. Friend any firm 
details as to when it will be possible for them to render assistance. 

Mr. John Meiidelson : In view of this serious situation, would the 
Prime Minister agree that it might be time to use the medium of the 
Commonwealth or perhaps a group of Commonwealth Prime Ministers to 
make a joint approach ? Would it not also have the advantage of avoid¬ 
ing any further sharpening of the disagreement between India and 
Pakistan ? 



The Prime Minister : If I thought there was any reasonable prospect 
at all of that being a helpful move 1 would not hesitate for one moment 
to take it, but the hon. Gentleman and the House will realise that certain 
frictions exist between Commonwealth countries over this problem and I 
am not sure that it Would be helpful at this moment to bring them togeth¬ 
er about it. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison : Do not some of the questions asked by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on this question reveal the impression that some of 
them have not got used to the idea that Britain is no longer the imperial 
Power in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent ? 

The Prime Minister : I agree with my hon. Friend that we have to 
respect the territorial integrity of Pakistan and its sovereignty as a State. 
I have always made absolutely plain to the President of Pakistan that this 
is the position of the British Government. At the .same time, there is deep 
feeling in this country and the House about the problems which exist. 
This was shown in the different situation which arose when part of East 
Pakistan was hit by the hurricane and there was an upsurge of voluntary 
effort which amazed the world, as I know from my own contacts. There 
is similarly today a very deep feeling about the situation I think it is quite 
natural that many in this country and the House would want to help. 

Mr. Dalycll : Is it not a cause of some concern that many of the 
weapons that have been used in East Bengal were provided for very dif¬ 
ferent purposes by members of CENTO, including this country ? 

The Prime Minister ; It is always a difficult circumstance when 
there is internal strife in a country which is a member of an alliance. On 
the other hand, many of the weapons which the Pakistan Government had 
at their disposal were secured from sources quite other than CENTO and 
the British Government. 
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PAKISTAN (AID) 


Mr. Stonehouse asked the Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what proportion of aid provided to Pakistan in 
each of the past five years has been spent in East Pakistan. 

Mr. Wood : It is not possible to say what proportion of British aid in 
any one year is spent in East Pakistan, because disbursements are record¬ 
ed only for the whole of Pakistan. New commitments of project aid for 
East and West Pakistan during the last five years were as follows : 

East Pakistan £ Million 


1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
West Pakistan 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


3.4 
4.2 
1.0 
0.4 

0.122 
£ Million 
1.9 
1.6 

2.5 

3.6 

1.6 


New commitments of non-project aid during the same period have 
totalled £ 28.8 million but no figures are available of the division of non¬ 
project aid between the Provinces. 
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FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 

Pakistan 

Mr. Stonehouse asked the Secretary or State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what is the amount of United Kingdom aid per 
capita spent in East Pakistan and West Pakistan, respectively, during the 
period since independence. 

Mr. Wood : From the financial year 1951-52, when Britain first pro¬ 
vided aid to Pakistan, until 1969-70, the total disbursements of British aid 
to Pakistan were £104 million. It is not possible to provide .separate per 
capita figures for Rrilish aid U’) Fast Pakistan and West Pakistan as aid has 
been provided to the Central Government. 

Mr. Wilkinson asked the Secretary of Slate for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what further steps he is now taking in concert 
with other nations to provide special aid for Pakistan. 

Mr. Wood : At a recent meeting or aid donors, the British delegation 
and others expressed their willingness to participate in an international 
programme of relief in East Pakistan. The Pakistan Government has not 
yet asked for any relief aid, but 1 understand that it has the matter under 
consideration. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
(Sir Alec DougIas>Home) : Last Thursday, during business questions, 
the Leader of the House was asked by the Leader of the Opposition 
whether I could make a statement about the situation in Pakistan which 
might assist hon. Members in the debate which is to take place on Friday. 
With your permission, Mr. Speaker, and that of the House, I should now 
like to do so. 

In previous statements to the House I have expressed Her Majesty’s 
Government’s concern about the situation in East Pakistan and our wish 
to assist in alleviating the suffering and stress. 

Within East Pakistan Communications have been disrupted as a con¬ 
sequence of the recent strife and there may well be food shortages later 
this year, particularly in areas already affected by last year's cyclone. I 
repeat that Her Majesty's Government stand ready to play a part in any 
international relief effort, and that it is our view that this can best be 
organised through the United Nations. 

After consultation with the American Secretary of State, I recently 
sent an agreed message to the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
which we suggested that he should approach the Government of Pakistan 
to renew his offer of international humanitarian assistance. U. Thant is in 
touch with the Pakistan Government on the problems of relief. 

I hope that they will be ready to allow a team of experts to make an 
objective appraisal of what is needed and that they will be prepared to 
accept assistance, if that is judged to be needed, on an international basis. 
Clearly any relief effort must be made with the agreement and co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government of Pakistan. We are, of course, ourselves in close 
touch with President Yahya Khan about the situation. 

There is the separate problem of aid and assistance to the Pakistan 
economy in general. Pakistan faces serious economic difficulties, 
including-shortage of foreign exchange. Consultations about these prob¬ 
lems are proceeding within the framework of the aid consortium under 




the chairmanship of the World Bank, and decisions about future action 
must await the result of these consultations. 

There is, finally, the problem of the very considerable number of 
refugees who have crossed from East Pakistan into India. Already a con¬ 
sortium of British charities had decided to offer assistance. They asked 
for Government assistance to transport supplies necessary for health and 
shelter. I decided that Her Majesty's Government should make an imme¬ 
diate contribution, and this has been done. Supplementary provision for 
approximately £18,000 will be sought in due course and, if necessary, an 
advance will be made in the meantime from the Civil Contingency Fund. 

The Indian Government have since approached the United Nations 
for assistance over the refugees, and a United Nations team is now in 
India to assess the need for international help. As with the other two prob¬ 
lem which I have mentioned, I consider that this matter is best handled by 
international organisations. 

Mr. Healey : I thank the Foreign Secretary for the statement, which 
will be useful in our debate on Friday. I am sure that hon. Members on 
both sides of the House agree with the advantage of involving the United 
Nations in this problem. Indeed, some of the dangers in prospect might 
well justify the United Nations concerning itself with some of the politi¬ 
cal aspects of the problem, no less than with the relief aspects. 

Does the right hon. Gentleman agree that the bald terms of his state¬ 
ment conceal a human tragedy which has few precedents in recent histo¬ 
ry? Is it not a fact that there are already 1.5 million refugees in West 
Bengal who, according to Indian Government estimates, will require £ 25 
million per month to feed ? Is it not a fact that even more people require 
assistance in East Pakistan itself ? 

Is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied that aid is now getting through 
to those in need in East Pakistan ? Is he aware that a Red Cross aeroplane 
loaded with medical supplies was refused permission to land and that 
there are well authenticated reports that a large volume of stores is 
already stocked in Chittagong, but that permission has not yet been given 
for these goods to be distributed to those in need? 

Does he agree that little can be achieved to relieve the suffering in 
this area or, indeed, to aid the economy of Pakistan unless there is a rapid 
movement towards a political settlement of the problem, in conformity 
with the wishes of the people of East Pakistan, as recently expressed in 
democratic elections? 



As he promised when I last questioned him on this matter that he 
would make a statement, would the right hon. Gentlemen tell us whether 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is in prison in West Pakistan awaiting trial? 
Does he agree that if Pakistan is left without democratic leadership, other 
forces may take over and that this could be a desaster not only for 
Pakistan, but for the whole of the subcontinent. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : As the right hon. Gentleman says, this is, 
of course, a very real human tragedy. The scale of it, considering the 
number of refugees in India and the possible problem of the relief that 
may be necessary later in the year, is very great and, therefore, it justifies 
bringing in the United Nations, which is perhaps the only body that can 
handle it, and that, 1 hope, will be done. 

The answer to the right hon. Gentleman's question about a political 
settlement is that this must be for the people of Pakistan. Nobody from 
outside can dictate it. As I have said, we have been in constant touch with 
the President of Pakistan about the need for a political settlement. That is 
the only way, in the end, to solve the problem. But this must be for the 
President and the people of Pakistan. 

Mr. Healey : Would the Foreign Secretary answer the specific ques¬ 
tion that I asked? Has he any information about the refusal by the author¬ 
ities in East Pakistan to allow distribution of medical supplies and other 
assistance already available? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : One consignment from the Red Cross was 
refused entry by the Government of Pakistan. The difficulty, so we under 
stand, of distributing the food which is at present there in sufficient quan¬ 
tities is one of communications, and the distribution, according to our 
information, has to be done at present by the Pakistan Army, and this in 
itself presents difficulties. That is why I urge that the team should go in 
as quickly as possible to assess the need and to see how food can be got 
to the people. The other problem does not arise at the moment. 

Mr. Woodhouse : Is my right hon. Friend aware that the Charity 
Commissioners in this country have ruled that money in the Pakistan 
Flood Relief Fund may not be used for relief in the present clamity? If the 
objection to that is purely of a technical character, would my right hon. 
Friend indicate whether it may be possible to remove it? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We have looked at this matter. It would be 
very difficult to remove it after the conditions applied. One of the areas 
worst affected is, in fact, the cyclone area, and if we can get the food 
moving, certainly the money subscribed for that purpovse can be used. 



Mr. Thorpe : Is the Foreign Secretary aware that we welcome his 
recognition of the importance of the United Nations as the appropriate 
agency for relief? Further, is he aware that reports of appalling atrocities 
are still coming out from East Pakistan? Can he say whether Her 
Majesty's Government can take some further initiative, either through the 
commonwealth Secretariat or through the United Nations for a team of 
observes either to establish or to disprove these disquieting allegations.? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : At present, I do not think that it would be 
helpful to ask that observers should be admitted to Pakistan. We have no 
reason to believe that they would be accepted. As the right hon. 
Gentleman probably knows, six international journalists are being let in 
this week, so more information will come from the country. 

Sir F. Bennett : All other considerations apart, would the Foreign 
Secretary agree that the precedents show, without any doubt, that howev¬ 
er well-meaning an attempt to interfere politically in the affairs of anoth¬ 
er Government may be, the result is counter-productive for the people 
themselves? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : Without generalising, in this particular 
case that I am dealing with private representations are certainly better 
than any public statements. 

Mr. Shore : Can the Foreign Secretary clear up this matter and say 
whether relief and aid personnel have free movement in East Pakistan at 
present? What response has he had from the Pakistan government to the 
representations which we hope he has made about a political settlement 
and respect for democratic decencies in Pakistan ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The response that we have had is the 
desire and wish, as expressed by the President, that there should be a 
political settlement and that talks should be resumed between representa¬ 
tives of East Pakistan and the President. We must hope that this will take 
place. As for the introduction of aid into East Pakistan now, the great 
trouble is the lack of communications, which have been almost totally 
disrupted in the last three months. When they are restored, aid will begin 
to flow .... 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Friday, 14th May, 1971 
EAST PAKISTAN 

11-5 a.m. 

Mr. Bruce Douglas*Mann (Kensington, North): 1 bog to move. 

That this House, deeply concerned by the killing and destruction 
which has taken place in East Pakistan, and the possible threat of food 
shortages later this year, calls upon Her Majesty's Government to use 
their influence to secure an end to the strife, the admission of United 
Nations or other international relief organisations, and the achievement of 
a political settlement which will respect the democratic rights of the peo¬ 
ple of Pakistan. 

This Motion is a little more specific than Early Day Motion No. 509 
which I tabled, calling on the Government to use all their influence to 
secure a cease-fire in East Pakistan. That Motion has been signed by 300 
hon. Members, which I believe is a record for this Parliament, and it 
reflects the concern felt in the House and the country about the situation 
in East Pakistan. I hope that the change in the wording of the Motion will 
not detract from the support which that previous Motion gained. This sec¬ 
ond Motion only spells out in more detail what is implicit in the first-that 
there is a tragic situation in East Bengal, over which the British 
Government can and should exert some influence. 

The nature and extent of the tragedy are well-known. Estimates of the 
numbers who have died very widely. The official estimate of the West 
Pakistan Government is that only 15,000 have died, but the lowest inde¬ 
pendent estimates start at 100,000 and many estimates are that over a mil¬ 
lion have died already. But whatever the numbers who have died, what is 
certain is that over 2 million people have thought that the situation in their 
country was so terrifying, that they have left their homes and taken refuge 
in India in absolutely appealing conditions. 

On 22nd April. I and my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wednesbury (Mr. Stonehouse) visited a number of the refugee camps in 





West Bengal. The camps were appallingly overcrowded. They consisted 
of roofs of trapaulins slung on poles, with corrugated iron laid on the 
ground and a straw mat on the top. The space allocation at that time was 
10ft. by 10ft. per family. The camps are nearly all situated in flat, lowly- 
ing ground, and at the time that I was there the rains were just starting. 
Immediately one stepped off the corrugated iron, one was in soft mud. 

The fact that thousands of families have been compelled to take up 
their residence here with the monsoon now starting, in circumstances in 
which the space where the camps are situated is likely to be flooded in 
the near future- if is not flooded already - so that there will be barely 
enough standing room on dry ground for the numbers there, reflects the 
conditions from which the families fled. 

The food in the camps was adequate, but that food is costing the 
Indian Government one rupee per head per day-about 6 new pence. When 
one reflects that over 200 million Indian citizens are living well below the 
standard of one rupee per head per day, one can appreciate that this is a 
strain which the Indian Government cannot possibly continue to bear by 
them.sclves for very long. It is essential that international aid be provided 
to help deal with the problem of the rufugees, which is imposing a 
tremendous social and political problem on India, as well as a financial 
problem. 

But, apart from the problem for the refugees in India, we can only 
speculate about the conditions of those still in East Pakistan. I made a 
brief visit into East Pakistan on 24th April, without the knowledge or 
approval of the Indian Government, as they had told me that they would 
be concerned for my safety if I went inside. I was anxious to see what I 
could of the areas held by the Bangla Desh. 

I wanted, first, to get the story from the refugees, and the right hon. 
Member for Wednesbury and I spoke to a number of them in the camps. 
The stories they told were all extremely similar. 1 assure hon. Members 
that we were careful not to make stories from those who pushed them¬ 
selves forward to tell us of the atrocities that had occurred. We went to 
speak with families who were sitting by themselves disconsolately, and 
we asked them why they had left their villages. 

Time and again we were told the same story : troops of the West 
Pakistan military authorities had entered the village, which had not then 
been defended, had shot the men in the fields and killed the women and 
children and then, having killed a great number of people from the vil¬ 
lage, had burnt it down and left. 



Inside Bangla Desh territory I met more refugees, who told me more 
or less the same story. These people were heading towards the Indian 
frontier. Their village, which was about four miles away from the point 
at which I met them, had been burnt down that morning. TTie refugees 
told us that crops were not being planted and that in the villages through 
which they had passed on their way to the Indian frontier, crops were not 
being planted, either. Only in areas controlled by the Bangladesh was any 
planting going on. 

It was abundantly clear that the hatred of the Punjabis, which has 
been generated in the last six weeks among the people of East Pakistan, 
who are overwhelmingly Bengali, is now so deep that it is quite impossi¬ 
ble that Pakistan can ever again be one country. 

There have, no doubt, been atrocities on both sides. War is a foul 
business and killing begets more killing. We have heard conflicting 
reports from many sources, and particularly from the British Press, of the 
nature of the atrocities . On 2nd May the Sunday Times carried all account 
which appeared to present the entire situation as one in which all the 
atrocities had been committed by Bengalis and it blamed the whole 
tragedy on a planned Bengali mutiny. 

Whether that account was true-it was regretable that a paper of the 
statute of the Sunday Times did not make it clear that the reporter who had 
presented the account was not only a West Pakistan national but the news 
editor of the Karachi News, which is controlled and owned by the West 
Pakistan Government National Press Trust-or whether the accounts of 
other, more independent. Western journalists are true, it is clear from all 
accounts and from the public relations statements which hon. Members 
will have received from the High Commission of West Pakistan, that the 
killing was started by West Pakistan forces, whether or not to prevent a 
possible mutiny. 

That is the first point that is clear. The second is that fresh victories 
are being claimed with each day's handout. I received a release this morn¬ 
ing, from which it appears that serious fighting is still going on. The third 
point is that the scale of the killing afnd of the hatred is such that Pakistan 
as a single State is now dead. In the words of Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed, Prime 
Minister of independent Bangladesh : 

"Pakistan is dead and buried under a mountain of corpses." 

It is possible to hold East Pakistan down only by large military forces. 
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I met the Prime Minister of independent Bangladesh at an army camp 
inside East Pakistan. From the talks I had with him, and the second in 
command of the Bangladesh Army, Major Osman, certain things became 
clear in my mind. The first is that the war will continue until West 
Pakistan is forced out. The second is that there is a capacity on the part 
of the Bangladesh forces and the Awami League to organise and contin¬ 
ue the guerrilla war, remembering that, according to what we have been 
told, the rural areas are still largely under the control of the Bangladesh 
forces. 

It is, of course, true that West Pakistan forces, with better equipment 
and supperior fire power, can force a way through any area in which it 
chooses to take that course, as long as the bridges are not blown up. This 
country is dependent on bridges for it communications, and without 
bridges over the waterways progress would be difficult. 

Basically, the administration in the rural areas is carried on by the 
Bangladesh Army. They have substantial support from the population, 
which is overwhelmingly hostile to the West Pakistan forces. Indeed, it 
would be impossible for West Pakistan to administer this State in a satis¬ 
factory fashion. 

The point stressed to me by the Prime Minister of independent 
Bangladesh is that he is more worried by the threat of starvation and dis¬ 
ease for the people of East Pakistan than he is by the military situation. 
He told me that approximately one-third of the country is not being plant¬ 
ed and that the proportion is higher in the rice-growing areas, which are 
principally relied on for the food crop. 

In any normal year East Pakistan imports between 2 million and 3 
million tons of food-grains. This year the West Pakistan authorities are 
not allowing in any imports. There has been destruction of stocks of 
grain, particularly rice, and there was the appalling damage caused by the 
cyclone last November. 

The independent Bangladesh Government are extremely aware of the 
danger of starvation that exists for millions of their people. They are try¬ 
ing to ensure that crops are planted, at least in the areas which they con¬ 
trol, but many areas are far took dangerous for men to be willing to work 
the fields. 

The next point which the Prime Minister of Bangladesh impressed on 
me was that the Bengali people are deeply aggrieved at the fact that the 



rest of the world should be treating this situation as part of the internal 
affairs of Pakistan, and it was in this connection that I was reminded of 
the history of the establishment of Pakistan - of the Mountbalten propos¬ 
als and so on. 

The House will recall that originally there was a proposal that there 
should be a federation of three States. West Pakistan, East Pakistan and 
Assam, and then the rest of India. That was rejected, and then the 
Mountbatten proposals were put forward in 1947 ; for the legislative 
assemblies in each area to make a decision. In some areas there were ref¬ 
erenda, but in East Bengal it was a voluntary decision of the Legislative 
Assembly to associate with West Pakistan in one country. It is that deci¬ 
sion which the East Bengali people are now trying to rescind. 

I was also reminded of the economic exploitation of East Pakistan by 
West Pakistan that has continued since Pakistan was set up. The infor¬ 
mation I now give the House is derived not from the Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh but from independent sources, and I would refer in particu¬ 
lar of an article in the Financial Times on 29th March. 

In 1947 the per capita income of East Pakistan and West Pakistan 
were approximately equal. However, as a result of discrimination in the 
spending of aid, in the collection and spending of taxes, discrimination in 
jobs, with job preference for Punjabis, and the ban on trade between East 
Pakistan and India, which has resulted in East Pakistan losing its natural 
trading partner in West Bengal and West Bengal losing its natural market 
in East Pakistan, enormous economic hardship has been inflicted on the 
people of East Pakistan. Whereas prior to partition the per capita incomes 
were about equal last year the per capita income of West Pakistan was 47 
per cent higher than that of East Pakistan. 

It is not surprising that in the elections last year the Awami League, 
which had of programme for the economic autonomy of East Pakistan but 
within the State of Pakistan, gained 167 of the 169 seats, gaining 80 per 
cent of the popular vote. As a result of this overwhelming victory, the 
Awami League is entitled to be regarded at the Government of the whole 
of Pakistan. It is not claiming that. However, as a result of what has hap- 
pened-of the declaration of war at 11 p.m. on 25th March-il is claiming 
the right to represent the people of its own country-the people who over 
whelmingly elected it. 

The Prime Minister was anxious to see that his Government was 
recognised by other Governments and above all, because of the historical 



relationship, by Britain. 1 explained to him-and I think that he accepted 
and appreciated this-the difficulty of granting that recognition particu¬ 
larly since, unless and until the Bangladesh forces control a large part of 
East Bengal, it may be necessary, in order to provide aid to the people of 
East Pakistan, for foreign Governments to work with the military 
Government of West Pakistan. They are desperately anxious that as the 
elected Government of their country they should be recognised as such. I 
was impressed by the calibre of those I met. The members of the 
Government were overwhelmingly liberal social democrats and I believe 
that I could match them person to person with Members in this House. 

They are aware of the difficulties facing them in fighting a guerrilla 
war and retaining their social democratic ideals. It is difficult to be a guer¬ 
rilla and a liberal at the same time. I came away convinced that a long 
guerrilla war is ineviable. At the worst, if the West Pakistan authorities 
are more successful than they have hitherto been, it will be a guerrilla war 
conducted largely from ba.ses inside India. 

The Indian Government's attitude is a very correct one. I spoke to the 
Foreign Secretary and other Ministers in Delhi and they impressed upon 
me that they were aware of the dangers of getting into a conflict with 
West Pakistan and of subsequent involvement with China. Nevertheless, 
Indian public opinion would not permit the Indian Government, 
however much it might wish to do so-and I do not think it does-to seal 
the frontier. 

Consequently it is inevitable that the refugee camps will become the 
bases from which guerrilla activity begins. That is liable to lead to a good 
many border incidents which could escalate dangerously, possibly into 
war. The fact that the Bangladesh forces are pushed back to the frontier, 
will mean that the incidents will occur at the border and there will be a 
greater danger of the war being conducted from bases inside West 
Bengal. Unless action is taken this situation will result in a long and trag¬ 
ic war, with millions of deaths. However, it is a war which could be pre¬ 
vented. It is one in which economic sanctions might seriously and rapid¬ 
ly affect West Pakistan. West Pakistan has a large import bill. Its overseas 
debts are estimated at about 1,800 million. At the beginning of the war its 
reserves were about £ 35 million and it has already repudiated its liabili¬ 
ty for debt repayments of about £ 80 million due in May, postponing them 
until November, when even then it seems unlikely that it will be able to 
meet them. 



Today's times reports yet again on the acute financial crisis in West 
Pakistan. The article in this week's issue of News-week discusses this as 
did yesterday’s Financial Times. The economy of West Pakistan is bank¬ 
rupt, on the point of ruin. The war is costing the West Pakistan 
Government nearly £1 million a day. In these circumstances the rest of 
the world has a good deal of influence to exert. I urge that we should sus¬ 
pend all payments of aid while West Pakistan is fighting a war of this 
kind against East Pakistan. In any event, we should certainly not enter 
into any new aid commitments and we should appropriate instalments on 
existing debt commitments to the servicing of existing loans. 

1 hope that the British Government will press the aid consortium to 
apply similar sanctions to West Pakistan to suspent aid payments while 
the war continues. I hope that will use our influence with the world Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund to ensure that they do not provide 
assistance to West Pakistan to fight what is clearly and undoubtedly an 
aggressive war against East Pakistan. We should end all militaiy assis¬ 
tance and cease to provide any spare parts or ammunition, following the 
example of the United States Government. I hope that at the United 
Nations we will be joining with other countries in pressing for the admis¬ 
sion of relief organisations and for the organisation of international funds 
to help with this relief problem and to ensure proper distribution. The 
relief handled by the West Pakistan Government and its military forces is 
likely to be used to feed the forcess to help them kill more people rather 
than feed those who are starving. 

Above all, we should be using whatever international pressure we can 
exert to compel West Pakistan to withdraw its troops from East Pakistan, 
to allow the Government of Bangladesh, the Awami league, to take over 
the administration of East Pakistan. There is still a good chance of 
securing an independent East Pakistan under a moderate and responsible 
leadership. It will still be one of the poorest countries in the world 
but it will benefit enormously from freedom to trade with India. 
The goods and products for West Bengal are exactly those which East 
Bengal needs. 

The desperate proverty in two of the poorest regions of the world 
would be alleviated at one stroke if East Bengal were free to trade. The 
longer the war continues the greater the poverty, the greater the distress, 
the smaller the chance of moderate and democratic leadership surviving 
and the greater will be the number of people who will die. 



Mr. Speaker : A great many hon. and right hon. Members wish to 
speak. I hope that those who do catch my eye will be resonably brief. 

11.27 a.m. 

The Minister for Overseas Development (Mr. Richard Wood) : 
The hon. Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) has 
touched on a great many aspects of the recent wretched events in 
Pakistan. I hope that the House of Commons will forgive me for rising 
very early in this debate to join him in expressing the concern that we all 
feel at the suffering which, not tens or hundreds of thousands, but literal¬ 
ly millions of human beings have undergone as a result of these recent 
events. I think that there will be general agreement today that we must try 
to do all we can to alleviate this human distress and to bring about the 
return of political and economic stability. 

This House is naturally, and rightly, reluctant to debate the internal 
affairs of other countries, but in my opinion it is necessary to try to under¬ 
stand the background of the present situation to decide what our attitude 
should be. Anyone who travels from East to West Pakistan, or in the other 
direction, must be struck by the utter dissimilarity of the two parts of that 
country. It is a country which geographically, seems to be unique. On the 
other hand, if those two parts are visited. As I visited them during the Fast 
of Ramadan, I think it is equally evident how close the ties were between 
the two in the Muslim religion. Pakistan was founded on the establish¬ 
ment of an Islamic homeland for 100 million Muslims in the areas where 
they were clearly in the majority. Many hon. Members who have seen it 
for themselves would agree that it would be hard to exaggerate the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in the government of a nation divided into two parts at 
least 1,000 miles apart from one another. But these inherent geographical 
difficulties are only too well known and so, in the House, is the short his¬ 
tory of independent Pakistan. 

After the Presidency of President Ayub Khan, Martial Law was again 
declared by the present President when he came to power in March, 1969. 
But the declared aim of President Yahya Khan has been the early transfer 
of power to a civilian democratic regime. 

Last November I had the opportunity of meeting the President during 
the visit I paid to Pakistan immediately after the cyclone in the Ganges 
delta, and my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, as the House Knows, 
held discussions with him during his visit to Pakistan last January. 1 was 
convinced then and I remain convinced today-that the President 



was wholly sincere in his desire to establish a civilian democratic 
government. 

But the President insisted then, and has insisted since, that it was 
essential to maintain the unitary Islamic State of Pakistan. The results of 
the elections, which were the first in Pakistan to be based on universal 
sufferage, were clearcut. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's Awami League won 
an overwhelming victory in East Pakistan and on overail majority in the 
Constituent Assembly. Sheikh Mujib and the League had long cam¬ 
paigned on the basis of a programme calling among other things, for a 
large degree of autonomy in East Pakistan, with a relatively weak central 
government controlling only defence and foreign affairs. 

As the House knows, after those elections there were preliminary 
talks between the President, Sheikh Mujib and Mr. Bhutto, the leader of 
the majority party in West Pakistan. As the House also know, 
agreement unfortunately could not be reached, and after a long series 
of talks in Dacca, the President took military action towards the end of 
March. 

As the hon. Member pointed out, there have been acts of brutality in 
East Pakistan committed-as he rightly said-by both sides in this dispute. 
This is the basis of our deep concern today at the loss of life and suffer¬ 
ing in all sections of the East Pakistan community, in a country with 
which Britain and many people who live here have a great many ties, a 
country which is a fellow member of the Commonwealth and a country 
from which a great many people have come to live in Britain. It is 
because of these close ties, both past and present, that we tend to be more 
concerned with a country such as Pakistan than with other parts of the 
world. 

In the distarbed situation that existed at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, it became necessary for us to help our own nationals 
resident in East Pakistan to leave the country if they thought it necessary 
to do so on the ground of safety. About 800 British citizens left the coun¬ 
try under these arrangements. 
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The right hon. Member for Leeds. East (Mr. Healey) this week asked 
my right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary about the safety of Sheikh 
Mujib, and my right hon. Friend omitted to answer and has asked me to 
apologise to the right hon. Gentleman and to do so. This question, among 
a great many others, is a matter about which he has been in touch with the 



President of Pakistan, and out latest information is that the Sheikh is in 
custody in West Pakistan and that it is likely that he will be brought to 
trial, but we have no confirmation of reports that he has been flown back 
to East Pakistan. 

I doubt whether there will be any substential differences among us 
today about what is the immediate necessity in Pakistan, although I am 
perfectly clear that there will probably be deep differences upon the 
means by which that objective could be achieved. The only sensible 
objective is the re-creation of peace and stability in that country. We have 
made our interest perfectly clear to the Government of Pakistan, and that 
Government have made perfectly clear to us that they are wholly com¬ 
mitted to this objective. 

But for Her majesty’s Government, and for other Governments out¬ 
side Pakistan, there seem to be three separate problems. The first is that 
of relieving distress and possible food shortage within East Pakistan ; the 
second, as the hon. Member mentioned, is the problem of relieving suf¬ 
fering among the refugees who have crossed from East Pakistan into 
India and the third problem is one of long-term development aid. 

In his statement here on 11th April, my right hon. Friend the Foreign 
Secretary repeated the readiness of Her Majesty's Government to play 
apart in any international relief effort, and he said on 11th May, after con¬ 
sultation with the American Secretary of State, that in our view this could 
best be organised through the United Nations. Therefore, a message was 
sent to U Than suggesting that he should renew his offer of international 
assistance. U Thant is in touch with the Pakistan povernment about the 
problems of relief with a view to their allowing a team of experts to make 
an objective appraisal of what is needed and accepting any assistance 
needed, on an international basis. 

The second question to which the hon. Member devoted much of his 
speech is that of the very considerable number of refugees now in India. 
I am aware of the deep concern of the Indian Government about this 
matter, and I can express this Government’s deep concern that the 
situation should be dealt with. The Indian High Commissioner discussed 
the situation with me only two days ago, and again the problem is to 
be quite sure about the actual needs that we must try internationally 
to resolve. 

As the first step, as my hon. Friend has told the House, we made an 
immediate contribution by offering assistance to certain British charities 



to enable them to fly out relief supplies on 6th May. We are very glad that 
the charitable organisations have taken these steps, and I hope that that 
will continue. I understand that representatives of the charities-perhaps 
the right hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr. Stonehouse) and other hon. 
Members may be able to comment upon this-are now in India appraising 
the situation. I also understand that the Indian Government have 
approached the United Nations for assistance, and that a team from the 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees is also now in India. We 
shall await its report also with great interest. An international relief effort 
is clearly required. In our view, it must be handled by the United Nations 
in co-operation with the Indian Government. 

The third problem I mentioned was the separate problem of the diffi¬ 
culties facing the economy of Pakistan and the aid which may be required 
to meet them. This is a matter which we are discussing with the World 
Bank and the other members of the Pakistan Aid Consortium to try to 
establish the conditions under which such aid might be more effectively 
provided. 

I also discussed this recently with Mr. McNamara of the World Bank. 
It is clear to me that the other donors share all our anxieties and agree 
with us that the donor countries and institutions must act together. We are 
therefore hoping that a consortium meeting on Pakistan will before long 
be arranged, at which it may be possible to reach discisions on further aid. 

When she intervened on Tuesday the right hon. Lady the Member for 
Lanark (Mrs. Hart) mentioned the inequality between East and West 
Pakistan. The hon. Gentleman referred to this matter this morning. We 
and the other members of the consortium are very conscious of this and 
we had been laying plans long before these tragic events took place to 
spend the greater part of our aid in East Pakistan. It is not only we who 
reached this conclusion. When I was in Islamabad before I set foot in East 
Pakistan 1st November, I was made perfectly well aware of the intention 
of the Pakistan Government that the imbalance that had created in the 
past, and which they recognise, should be redressed in the future. I 
remember that the phrase that was continually put before me was-“the 
necessary transfer of resources frorn West to East”, Therefore, this is not 
something which we have thought up on our own; it has the support of 
the Pakistan Government. 

Our aid was to be directed particularly, as the right hon.Lady knows, 
into the Action Programme for Water and Agriculture Development 



which the World Bank had prepared last July. This is, as the right hon. 
Lady well knows, a very large and ambitious programme for irrigation 
and flood control throughout the country of a kind which is bound to be 
needed as a basis for any economic development. 

After I returned from East Pakistan last autumn, we went some way 
in agreeing with the Pakistan Government what from our own British 
contribution to the Action Programme should take. We discussed various 
possibilities. Some were getting under way ; but, as the House will be 
well aware, all this has now come to a halt. Our experts and consultants 
have had to be withdrawn from East Pakistan and the supply of British 
goods under out loans has been interrupted. 

Hon. Members may have seen that the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department has been obliged to cease covering further export transac¬ 
tions to Pakistan. I am told that this is a step which has been taken with 
the greatest reluctance, but, given the Department's obligations to operate 
on a self-supporting basis, it is inevitable in the light of present econom¬ 
ic conditions in Pakistan. Not only has the internal business of the coun¬ 
try been disrupted by the distrubances but, much more serious, future 
export earnings are likely to be severely reduced. All this, coming on top 
of the strain of the earlier floods on an already delicate economy, must 
raise the gravest doubts about Pakistan's ability to continue to service her 
existing burden of foreign debt. 

This existing economic difficulty which I have mentioned brings into 
focus a controversy which is likely to loom large in this debate. Her 
Majesty’s Government are anxious, as 1 hope that 1 have already made 
clear, to resume, when it can be resumed, development aid to Pakistan. 
The hon. Gentleman argued, as no doubt other hon. Members will argue 
during the debate, that we should give no further aid to Pakistan unless 
President Yahya Khan agrees to certain specific action. Although aid may 
play apart in a general solution of problems. 1 profoundly disagree that it 
can be used as a lever to enforce a particular solution which observers 
here, thousands of miles from Dacca or Islamabad, with knowledge that 
must be imcomplete, may wrongly think will contribute to peace. 

Therefore, I would prefer to solve this dilemma in what I consider to 
be a more positive way. We are ready, I repeat, to resume aid for devel¬ 
opment, but wc can clearly do so only if conditions are restored in which 
that aid could be effectively deployed. Therefore, it remains the view of 
Her Majesty's Government that a political solution in East Pakistan is 



necessary and that this must be a matter for the Pakistan Government and 
people to achieve. My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister has been in 
touch witli the President on a personal and confidential basis, asking him 
to work towards such a settlement. 1 am aware that the President intends 
to do so. My right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs has expressed our concern at the suffering in East 
Pakistan, which I hope I have adequately underlined this morning, and 
our hope that a settlement to the dispute will be achieved as soon as pos¬ 
sible on a basis acceptable to all the parties to it. 

I hope that it is clear from what I have said that I am not in any way 
giving advice to the House to take the step, which I think would be 
wrong, of voting against the Motion, which has given us an opportunity 
to have what I hope will be a useful and constructive discussion. The 
Government are aware of the concern of the House and especially the 
concern of a great many hon. Members who may have constituents with 
personal and economic ties with Pakistan. This is a concern which we 
fully share, and we intend to continue to work for a solution which will 
enable us to go on playing the part which we should like to play in the 
future development in the whole of Pakistan. 

11.47 a.m. 

Mr. Michael Stewart (Fulham) : We are all grateful to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann), who 
raised this subject and who spoke so movingly and moderately about it. 
We are obliged to the Minister for Overseas Development for intervening 
early in the debate. We were glad to hear of the steps the Government 
have already taken with regard to the possibility of relief in the future-the 
discussions they have had with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and with the charitable organisations. 

There will remain, and it will become increasingly acute with every 
week that passes, the question of what will be the attitude of those who 
may happen to postess power in the afflicted areas-be they the authori¬ 
ties of West Pakistan of Bangladesh-towards the getting in and the 
administration of relief. 
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Similarly, as the Minister said, if aid is to be resumed and if it is to 
show that leaning towards the needs of East Pakistan which he described, 
the turning to these policies into relities will depend upon the reaching of 
a political solution in East Pakistan. We are therefore obliged to consider 
that aspect. 



I know as well as anyone here the difficulties that beset a Government 
in that situation. There are many dissimilarities between this conflict and 
that in Nigeria, but there is one formal and legal similarity which has 
some importance. It is that in both cases this is a civil war in a 
Commonwealth country. 1 realise that the problem facing the United 
Kingdom Government is - how can we do anything useful without sim¬ 
ply being subjected to the charge by Pakistan that we are interfering in its 
internal affairs and possibly finding that anything we do is counter pro¬ 
ductive? 

1 believe that there is one answer to that which I hoped that the 
Minister would give. It is to try to act through a Commonwealth frame¬ 
work. For Britain alone to try to act in a matter like this is to arouse all 
the suspicions that we are trying to be the imperial power again. 

One of the reasons for building up the whole idea of the 
Commonwealth and for creating the Commonwealth Secretariat was that 
the Commonwealth nations can be in touch with one another in a way that 
ought not to provoke hostility or accusations of interference. I do not say 
this merely as a general or theoretical principle. Here is an instance where 
the Nigerian parallel is of some importance. I remember that early in 
1969, at the time of the commonwealth Prime Ministers' Conference, 
Chief Awolowo was here in this country representing the Nigerian 
Government. There were also in London representatives ground of the 
Commonwealth Conference, to get Chief Awolowo to agree to meet rep¬ 
resentatives to the secessionist regime under, in effect. Commonwealth 
auspices. It was very unfortunate that those representatives, refused that 
opportunity. In that ca.se, the country that was saying "This is our internal 
affair" as none the less prepared in a Commonwealth framework to dis¬ 
cuss the possibilities of a settlement. I wonder whether the Government 
could not do a bit more than they have in trying to use the 
Commonwealth framework to promote a political settlement in this 
appalling dispute. 

We should also remember that the Nigerian Government, despite 
their undoubted status as a sovereign state, were willing to have interna¬ 
tional observers accompanying their forces actually to watch how they 
behaved and to report to the world. They did not think it beneath their 
dignity as a sovereign State that should be done I do not know what 
might be the attitude of the Pakistan Government. But, in view of the 
example set by Nigeria, in view of the undoubted concern of people the 



world over at the fearful slaughter in Pakistan, I believe that this is some¬ 
thing that they ought to be invited to consider. 

I will not say more than this as 1 know that many others wish to take 
part in the debate. I suggest as moderately as I can that we thank the 
Government for what they have done so far about relief. I believe they 
may be assured of the full support of the House in any further steps which 
they may take to that end. I want only to suggest, in addition, that there 
is one line of political approach that perhaps has not been used as much 
as it might have been and that might possibly be fruitful. 

11.52 a.m. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser (Stafford and Stone) : I too wish to congratulate 
the hon. Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) who 
opened the debate in such a reasonable and statesmanlike way. I also wish 
to congratulate my right hon. Friend the Minister for Overseas 
Development on what he has said in what inevitably had to be an 
e.xtremely guarded speech. 1 think ii is fair to draw the conclusion from 
what he said that the influences which we have will be brought to bear to 
see that a solution can be found. 

It is with some emotion that I follow the right hon. Member for 
fulham (Mr. Michael Stewart), after the times when we were in conflict 
over the Nigerian civil war. I, too, in a short speech would like to join 
with him in suggesting that there are other means whereby more can be 
achieved than merely through the United Nations or by this country 
acting alone. 

There is no question that the present horrors in Bast Pakistan present 
a real problem which affects not merely the moral sense of the House but 
the whole question of stability in that part of the world. As the hon. 
Member for Kensington, North made clear, there are other forces trying 
to batten on the mi.sery of people so as to disturb an area where absence 
of strife is essential for world peace. 1 regard this as a matter of real con¬ 
cern, not just because of the feeling we have for these people who are suf- 
fering-and many of us have friends in Pakistan-but because of the real 
danger that this could create to the stability of Asia. Therefore, just to rely 
on the United Nations to produce an improved situation is, alas, not 
enough. With our experience from the past, this effort would have to be 
on a larger and far more profound scale than has so far been envisaged by 
Her Majesty's Government. 



Here I immediately join forces with the right hon. Member for 
Fulham. I believe that the Commonwealth Secretariat would have a real 
part to play, and I think that that should be invoked. But there are two 
other areas outside the United Nations where pressure could be 
brought and help could be made available to deal with the immediate 
problem of food distribution. I believe that under the CENTO 
pact-which, after all, is of great importance to Pakistan, and of which we 
and Turkey, among others are members-a proposal should be made 
that engineering troops should be made available to deal with those 
problems which are essentially of an engineering nature and which are 
clearly beyond the possibility of the Pakistan Army to deal with. I believe 
also, as has been suggested by the right hon. Member for Fulham, that it 
should be put to the Pakistan Government that observers should be 
allowed to see that the food which is available is getting in and is being 
deliverd. 

Lastly, I believe that we have a position of responsibility and of 
importance, which has been touched on by my right hon. Friend, and that 
we should make it clear that it is impossible to extend aid u.itill such time 
as the infrastructure is there for the reception of aid. I do not believe this 
is a threat. This is a matter of reality, and my right hon. Friend touched 
on it with a great sense of responsibility and of not pushing the point 
too far. 

Quite apart from any humanitarian matter-and that affects us all as 
individuals-but as a House of Commons bringing influence to bear on 
our Government. We suggest that this country and our Government 
should not be timid in what they attempt to do. As a leading member of 
the Commonwealth, as a leading economic power and as possibly the 
most important and dynamic member of the CENTO pact, wc have the 
opportunity of seeing that this terrible situation is controlled and does not 
become, as it so easily could, a menace to the peace of the world. 

11.59 a.m. 

Mr. Peter Shore (Stepney) : I join right hon. and hon. Members in 
congratulating my hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. 
Douglas-Mann) on bringing his Motion before the House. I express 
thanks to him, also, and to other right hon.. and hon. Members who have 
been to East Pakistan so far as they were able to do so, and who have 
come back with first-hand accounts of what they found there. I pay that 
tribute for the simple reason that one of our great problems in assessing 



the situation is the "iron curtain" which has descended over East Pakistan 
for the greater part of the past six weeks. 

We knew in detail the events which immediately preceded the seizure 
of power or the occupation of the various centres in East Bengal by the 
Pakistan army. We knew about events until then, and we knew, inciden¬ 
tally that it was not a situation in which the leading political figures in 
East Bengal had declared in dependence but was one in which they were 
still insisting upon a political programme which they had put to the peo¬ 
ple in their own country and, indeed, to all-Pakistan elections. 

Since then, however, and within a few days of the army's moves and 
attack in East Bengal, we have been deprived of systematic and continu¬ 
ing information. Correspondents were brought together and despatched 
from the country at the earliest possible moment. Now, five or six weeks 
later, we are begining to receive further reports as a number of corre¬ 
spondents, in tightly controlled conditions, have been allowed by the 
Pakistan army to sec some part of what is happening. 

I turn for a moment to the report which appeared n the Financial 
Times of Wednesday, 12th May, sent from Dacca the previous day by Mr. 
Harvey Stockwin. He wrote : 

"All reliable and impartial sources arc definite that the dead run into 
hundreds of thousands". 

and he reports that, 

"De-urbanisation is continuing on a wide scale : the majority of work¬ 
ers continue to be absent from factories and peasants from their fields." 

In addition to these reports such as they are,from inside East Bengal, 
we know of the great flood of human beings who have been driven to 
cross the frontier into West Bengal and into India. 

Clearly, we are witnessing a catastrophe, and I have the unhappy feel¬ 
ing that the scale of it is much greater than we have yet begun to under¬ 
stand or believe. We have to ask ourselves, therefore, the difficult ques- 
tion-always difficult for a British Government in relation to what have 
previously been the affairs of not only only a friendly country but a fel¬ 
low member of the Commonwealth : what are our duties and obligations 
in respect of these events ? 

I have never been one who would lightly urge that we should, as it 
were, as a first prioiity in order in some sense to satisfy our own inner 



anxieties, act in any way which did not objectively help the true situation. 
In this case, however, after hearing several statements from the Foreign 
Secretary, and knowing that he has made private representations to the 
Pakistan Government, though believing, unhappily, that those private 
representations have had very small effect, at best. I feel that we are right 
to speak out, and plainly, about what is happening. 

When I say "we", I mean virtually all Members of Parliament, and I 
hope, also, that the Government themselves, though perhaps not in quite 
such strong language, will see fit to express their views unmistakably, and 
in public. 

This brings me to one part of the Minister's analysis of the events 
which led up to this tragedy with which I cannot agree. Very rightly, the 
right hon. Gentleman drew attention to the extra ordinary construction of 
the State of Pakistan. So far as I am aware, no other State in the world has 
ever been divided in this way, one part separated from the other by over 
1.000 miles. Such a State can be held together only by some strong com¬ 
mon impulse. 

That strong common impulse was there in 1947 and was represented 
by the Muslim faith. The truth now, after the 20 years or so which have 
elapsed since then, is that that common impulse has weakened and no 
new bonds of common purpose have been forged to take its place. 

A State of this kind cannot be held together unless there is a will in 
both areas to keep it as one. That will, it seems to me, has been broken 
and is unlikely to arise again. 

The point in the right hon. Gentleman's account at which he lost my 
assent and sympathy came when he told us of how negotiations had gone 
on. He said that President Yahya Khan had been interested at one stage in 
carrying out a transfer of power to a civilian democracy, and that is what 
he had wanted to do. Perhaps that is so. But at the very moment when that 
democracy emerged, the very moment when it appeared to have a will 
different from his own, he smashed it. That is his crime, his offence. He 
broke it. He could not stand the result and implication of what the people 
themselves wanted. It was as though, on 18th June last year, as we 
watched the numbers changing, we decided that we did not like the 
results of the General Election and called out the troops to make sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not have his present place on the 
Government Front Bench. 



That is a crime, a crime against democracy. Let us state it clearly. I do 
not want to dicide, any more than the right hon. Gentleman does, the 
future of that country, and whether it is to be two or one. What I want is 
that the people should decide, but they have been deprived of that right 
of decision by the action, the brutal action, of the Pakistan Army. 

Having said that-I am amazed at my own moderation, for it is a hor¬ 
rible sequence of events which has taken place-I turn for a moment to 
consider the aims of our policy and what we can do. I fully understand 
what the Minister said about the use of our aid programmes, and I see the 
impllications of his remarks. While accepting that aid programmes must 
not, as it were, simply be carried along by political judgments, he is say¬ 
ing that there can be no possibility of aid being resumed while the polit¬ 
ical infrastructure, as the right hon. Member for Stafford and Stone (Mr. 
Hugh Fraser) pointed out, makes any kind of serious economic aid 
impossible to support. That mu.st be so, and it is right that the Pakistan 
Government should understand it. As regards sending in aid for relief 
purposes, I agree that we must mobilise all the agencies and forces avail¬ 
able to us. I warmly support the initiative taken with the United Nations, 
and I very much hope that it will succeed. 

I also attach enormous importance-as, I believe, do the right hon. 
Member for Stafford and Stone any my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Fulham (Mr. Michael Stewart)-to the question of getting observers of 
one kind or another into the country. The pressure, the influence and the 
restraining effect that people who are free to move and witness events can 
have upon a Government, however insensitive in may be to internal opin¬ 
ion, can be very great. Indeed, the precedent established, as my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Fulham reminded us, in the case of the Nigerian 
civil war was extremely important and one which, I hope, will be urged 
strongly upon the Pakistan Government to adopt. 

Finally, I come to the question of what we can do and whom we can 
bring into this to bring, as it were, further pressure to bear in the right 
direction. The right direction must be a political solution-of that I have 
no doubt-and a political solution must, in the end, be one that the major¬ 
ity of the people themselves desire. 

It should not be beyond the possibilities of vigorous diplomacy, look¬ 
ing now not only to the Commonwealth forum, not only to the forum of 
CENTO, in which we are both strongly based, but thinking also of the 
known views of so many of the great Powers, including the United States, 
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the Soviet Union and India as an important neighbouring country, to find 
ways and means of bringing international pressure to bear, as diplomati¬ 
cally as any right hon. Gentleman wishes, with the purpose and aim of 
achieving peace, an end of the carnage and the restoration of the rights of 
the people of that land. 

12.12 p.m. 

Sir Frederic Bennett (Torquay) : Having listened to your reminder, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should try to keep our speeches short. I hope that I 
may be foregiven if I do not refer to the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Stepney (Mr. Shore) but revert to tne opening speech of the hon. 
Member for kensington. North (Mr. Douglas-Mann), to whom we all owe 
a debt of gratitude for moving his Motion today. 

Having listned to the hon. Member, there are only three points that I 
wish to make. The first-and I can understand how this happened-is that 
when the Motion refers to a cease-fire, although there may well be spo¬ 
radic fighting, my information differs from that of the hon. Member in 
that I believe that to a large extent the active fighting on any scale has 
now died down, if it has not ceased altogether, in East Pakistan. 

My second point is that with a nation of 60 million or more people- 
I am referring to East Pakistan-however many troops the West Pakistan 
Government can send, in the last resort it will be impossible to hold that 
country together by militrry force alone. Therefore, if it is to survive, as, 
I am sure, most of us at least would wish, we cannot do anything other 
than harm by urging that any future rejoining of the two halves is out of 
the question. The political consequences, which have already been men¬ 
tioned, are all too clear for anyone who wants to see : namely, that the 
creation of an impoverished and stricken East Pakistan as a separate 
nation State today-let us not forget that it has no wish to go to India, 
Even though it may not currently have any wish to go to West Pakistan- 
would be a sore which had repercussions far outside its borders. 

We do not need to look far to think of the countries which would 
immediately take advantage of such a situation. Incidentally, India would 
be one of the first losers from the standpoint of her own stability. 
Therefore, even with all the difficulties, our aim should be to try to heal 
the wounds and keep Pakistan all together, if possible, rather than face a 
fait accompli that the damage is already irrevocable. 

My only othei remark in this context is that I deplore the suggestion, 
which I find wholly illogical, that we should suspend all aid to Pakistan. 
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That would be the converse of what hon. Members are trying to acheieve, 
because facts are facts and the only effective way at present to gel aid to 
East Pakistan is with the concurrence of the West Pakistan authorities. They 
are in charge in Dacca, Chittagong and the other ports and the airfields. 

Therefore, if we were to use a form of indirect sanctions by cutting 
down aid to Pakistan as a whole, and West Pakistan had to tighten its belt 
even further, there would be even less aid available for East Pakistan. 
Rather should we be bending our efforts-this was why I listened with 
respect to my right hon. Friend to increase the aid from international and 
other sources to West Pakistan by doing our level best to ensure that a 
right and fair proportion goes for the benefit of East Pakistan. That is the 
way to tackle the situation rather than to threaten to withdraw aid, which 
would certainly not have the effects that some would wish. 

This is as tragic an occasion for me as it is for anyone else, because 
no one in the House has closer personal ties than I have with Pakistan, 
dating back over more than one generation as regards the Muslim com¬ 
munity in the subcontinent, which I remember from childhood from my 
father, who was a great personal friend of Jinnah. 

I do not think that we do a service by twisting the history of Pakistan 
and for getting two factors. The first is that this country, and all parties in 
it, bears a great responsibility for the creation of Pakistan. To talk now 
about its absurdity is to forget that, to.a large extent, Britain was respon¬ 
sible for creating his State. Having said that, however, it should be added 
that it was also in accord with the wishes of the people. One must go back 
far further in history to understand what might seem to be a rediculous 
thought geographically that the two main Islam communities on the 
Indian subcontinent wanted to come together, as they did. To do that-and 
I have no wish to raise the temperature about Indian history-one must go 
back scores, sometimes hundreds, of years to appreciate the tensions 
between Hindu and Muslim. These are facts of history. 

In what is now East Pakistan, there was a great feeling that the peo¬ 
ple wanted to become part of an Islam Muslim community and escape the 
pre'Mous economic domination of the Hindus. This is a historic fact 
which led to the demand for Pakistan to be equally strong from the east 
as it was from the west at the time of its creation. The fact that since then 
there have been undoubted faults and mistakes-which, I must admit, I 
have always found West Pakistanis ready to admit-in which the greater 
amount of concentration of economic progress has come to the West, is 
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undeniable. To say that, however, is no excuse for saying that because of 
that we should not try to reach a reasonable solution, in which obviously 
West Pakistan will have learned its lesson in this respect as well as any¬ 
one else. 

As the right hon. Member for Stepney gave a little of his interpreta¬ 
tion of recent constitutional history, I have decided that it is fair to put on 
record exactly what happened that led up in a constitutional sense to the 
appalling tragedies that we have been witnessing. Sheikh Mujib himself 
agreed to a legal framework before the elections were held. It was the 
framwork which he and the Awami League accepted unanimously and 
without question as the basis on which they would fight the election. 

I shall quote only one sentence from that framework ; 

"The Federal Government shall have adequate powers, including 
legislative, administrative and financial powers, to discharge its 
re.sponsibility in relation to external and internal affairs and to preserve 
the independence and territorial integrity of the whole country." 

Sheikh Mujib's party having won a decisive victory at the election, I 
should like to mention one or two of the points in the programme which 
he then put forward. 

On a national currency, he said that there might be two freely 
convertible separate currencies, or possibly one currency for the whole 
could be maintained. That is not very serious. A separate banking pre¬ 
serve was to be made for East Pakistan. There was to be a separate fiscal 
and monetary policy for East Pakistan. On taxation, the federating state 
should have exclusive authority to levy all taxes and duties within the 
area. The Federal Government would have no tax levying authority. In 
regard to external trade, everything to do with it including drawing up 
trade treaties and the maintenance of overseas trade missions was to be in 
separate hands. 

Does that really accord with the legal framework for maintaining the 
integrity of the country? Could any sovereign State accept that as form¬ 
ing the foundation of a separate State? That list shows the compelling 
reasons why, when these points were put forward. General Yahya and his 
advisers decided that the legal framework upon which the elections had 
been fought had been abandoned. Although it has been said that he made 
no attempt, event then, to reach agreement, I was glad that my right hon. 
Friend paid tribute to the serious way in which he tried to reach a com- 
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promise. When sheikh Mujib refused to go to the Federal capital to dis¬ 
cuss matters, General Yahya flew to Dacca to try to persuade him on the 
spot to co-operate. No head of State could have gone further. Instead of 
summoning Sheikh Mujib to the capital, he made two separate fights lo 
East Pakistan. It was only when he became convinced that there was on 
intention to maintain the unity of the State, on which the elections had 
been fought by mutual agreement, that the war broke out. 

Mr. Julius Silverman (Birmingham, Aston) : But did not Sheikh 
Mujib succeed in getting not only an overwhelming majority of the peo¬ 
ple of East Pakistan to support him, but also an overall majority in the 
whole Legislative Assembly? 

Sir. F. Bennett : I think that that intervention shows how unwise it is 
to give way to an hon. Member when one is making a reasoned case. I did 
not say that. I said that Sheikh Mujib fought the election on a previously 
agreed legal framework to which he showed subsequently that he was not 
prepared to adhere. He won the election in his half of the country deci¬ 
sively, and it is true, because there are more voters in East Pakistan, that 
he had a majority in the whole of Pakistan. But the situation cannot be 
compared with similar circumstances in the United Kingdom. The 
Awami league did not win one single seat in the whole of Wast Pakistan, 
and the only way that the country could be kept together was on the basis 
either of fighting it out or of accepting the legal framework and reaching 
a compromise. 

The people of Pakistan are intensely proud. They are well aware that 
theirs is a wholly independent country in the commonwealth. They are also 
aware that their difficulties have been caused in part by Britain, which was 
responsible for the creation of the country. We must be extremely careful 
not to make the situation worse by attempting to bring influence to bear, or 
even, however well meaningly, moralising in this House. 

1 want to try to end the misery, and not merely make points blaming 
one side or the other. I have sedulously avoided doing that. Immediately 
the Government of one State appears to interfere in the affairs of another 
nation State, the result is nearly always counterproductive. A Pakistani 
asked me the other day how we in this House would feel if one of the first 
debateas in the newly-elected Pakistan legislature were aimed at using its 
best influences to end the trouble in Northern Ireland. That may not seem 
to be a parallel to us, but it does to the Pakistanis. The same would apply 
to the French in Canada. The Federal Government in Canada are always 
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careful to rebut outside influence. We saw what happened with General 
de-Gaulle's interference, and the trouble that caused in Quebec. If we 
want to help, we must not take up sides. We must concentrate on giving 
the maximum aid. If any initiative of ours suggests in any way that we are 
trying to interfere, we shall make matters worse. 

I understand that there is a real prospect if the present increasing calm 
develops in East Pakistan, that the President of Pakistan seems to be 
inclined to call together the provincial assemblies of both the East and the 
West. If and when that moment arrives, it seems to be well on the cards 
that there will be no need for maintained by the members who were elect¬ 
ed for the Awami League in the provincial assembly. If that happens, it 
will be a good start to the restoration of normality in the country. 

I have already said what we can do to help. The way to do it is not by 
cutting aid or by any form of sanctions. We must increase our aid and 
esure that it goes in full measure to East Pakistan. I welcome the idea of 
an initiative by the Commonwealth Secretariat, becau.se that was a chance 
of doing what no independent country in the Commonwealth could 
achieve. 1 hope that we shall support that concept. 

I can see a very good case, too, for British Members of Parliament 
who are genuinely interested in the situation going there. There are 
grounds for thinking that Pakistan has it in mind to encourage such a visit 
from this country before long on a non-party basis. However, if that ini¬ 
tiative should come about, the worst possible move would be for the vis¬ 
iting Members of Parliament to go first to India and then to East Pakistan. 
In view of the undoubted tensions over Kashmir, and so on, any visit to 
India must be a separate initiative. The same group of Members of 
Parliament must not first visit India and then cross to East Pakistan. If 
that were to happen, any positive good would be undone. 

The events in East Pakistan are appalling. I am passionately con¬ 
vinced that the more that we try to heal the wounds, not deliver structures, 
the greater the service that we shall do not only to East Pakistan but to the 
security of Asia as a whole. 

12.29 p.m. 

Mr. Denis Healey (Leeds, East): The whole House is grateful to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) for 
opening this debate and for the moving and well-informed speech that the 
made. Hon. Members taking part in the debate have followed the lead that 
my hon. Friend set in that respect. 
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The Pakistan disaster has two aspects. The first, and the one which is 
most fresh in our minds is a colossal human tragedy, and the second is a 
tremendous political danger. The world is still so stunned by the human 
tragedy not yet to be fully alert to some of the longterm political dangers, 
which could bring even greater human trageuies than we see today. 

The scale of the human tragedies we cannot yet fully appreciate. We 
know the scale of the refugee problem in India. Over two million people- 
roughly the population of New Zealand or of Israel-have moved away 
from their homes and out of their country in the last few weeks to live in 
what they regard as greater security. The cost of looking after these 
refugees is estimated by the Indian Government at about £140 million a 
year. Yet the refugees are still said to be leaving East Pakistan at the rate 
of about 60,000 a day. The Indian Goverment have estimated that the 
number could reach five million, unless the flow stops in the near future 
or is reversed. 

We have very few details so far about the .scale and nature of the 
problem inside East Pakistan because administration and communica¬ 
tions have pretty well collapsed throughout that territory. But we know 
that there are large areas of chaos outside the cities and that some cities 
have become largely depopulated as a result of recent events. We have 
heard terrifying stories of communal violence. There have been appalling 
massacres-by no means carried out by one community only. We know 
that fear is the dominant factor in society throughout the territory. The 
result is a risk of wide.spread famine affecting 70 million or 75 million 
people and accompanying disease. This is the human problem. 

1 think that all right hon. and hon. Members is this House recognise 
that the immediate problem is relief of this human suffering. We all agree 
with the Government that relief is far too big a problem for one country 
alone, or even for one group of countries. The only agency which can hope 
to collect and administer relief on the scale required by the tragedy is the 
United Nations. We welcome the fact the Government have already asked 
the Secretary-General to intervene, and so, 1 understand, Hope the Indian 
Government, concerning the problem in West Bengal. Immediate action by 
the United Nations in West Bengal could be effective. The Indian 
Government have said that they want United Nations help and that they are 
capable of helping to administer any relief supplies which are sent. 

East Pakistan is still a bit of a mystery. I think that the Minister said 
that the Secretary-General was in touch with President Yahya Khan, but. 
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as I understood him, no agreement has yet been reached about the recep¬ 
tion of a United Nations team. The tragedy in East Pakistan is that, even 
if the Pakistan Government are willing to receive United nations aid, the 
Physical problem of distributing it is likely to be appallingly difficult. 

We know, for example, that in that part of East Pakistan which is still 
suffering from the disastrous floods of last November the lives of 41/2 
million people depend on relief supplies from outside. Yet 150,000 tons 
of those supplies are at this moment held up in Chittagong and there 
appears to be no way of getting them to those in need. 

We also know that when the International Red Cross sought to send 
an aircraft to Dacca immediately the scale of the current tragedy became 
known, the Pakistan Government refused to allow it to land. The United 
Nations must have an immediate chance to evaluate the problem and to 
make recommendations on how to meet it. We would all wish the 
Government to use their influence on President Yahya Khan to reach 
agreement on this in the near future. 

.Several hon. Members have speculated about the proper role of the 
United Kingdom in these events. The Minister said that we have an his¬ 
toric connection with Pakistan ; we have many human ties. We were 
responsible for the 1947 settlement which brought Pakistan into being. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for Stepney (Mr. Shore) was not his¬ 
torically accurate when he said that it is impossible for a State whose 
components are separated by 1,000 miles to survive. 

Mr. Shore : I did not .say that. 

Mr. Healey : It is possible for this to happen. It happens in the case 
of Malaysia and the United States, where Hawai and Alaska are Stales 
separated by large distances. We all hope it will happen with the United 
Arab Republic. But we know from our own history that if a State has 
components widely separated, it is vitally important that the Government 
responsible should show the same respect for the interests and aspirations 
of the distant component as for those nearer at hand. We learned this 
problem the hard way in the 18th century, or the United Slates of America 
would not exist. 

We are also an ally of Pakistan in S.E.A.T.O. and CENTO. 1 hope that 
the Minister will give an assurance that we are not sending any arms to 
Pakistan and would not propose to do so until we are satisfied that this 
tragedy is moving towards a solution. 



As has been said by several hon. Members, Britain, as the ex-lmperial 
Power, is in a difficult poisition. We have no right to decide what the 
Pakistan Government should do. Any advice we give may perhaps often 
be less welcome than advice which comes from others. As the hon. 
Member for Torquay (Sir F. Bennett) said, our experience in Northern 
Ireland shows that even with good will and Government power it is not 
always easy to solve a problem which derives from communal and reli¬ 
gious differences. Certainly a nation which produced Lord North has no 
right to pride itself on a unique political wisdom in dealing with this type 
of problem. 

Nevertheless, while we recognise that the Government must 
Inevitably is some areas confine themselves, as the Foreign Secretary 
said the other day, to private representations, the nature of our connec¬ 
tions with East Pakistan and our responsibility there give hon. Members 
who are not members of the Government both the right and the duty to 
express their concern a little more directly. 

The central problem, identified by several hon. Membeis, is that there 
is no possibility of distributing relief on the .scale required and of giving 
effective economic aid to Pakistan unless that country is moving towards 
a political settlement of the problems in East Pakistan. I confess that I 
believe that the re-establishment of what might be described as normal 
administration in East Pakistan will be show and difficult, even after a 
political settlement. 

There is one issue on which I disagree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kensington, North. I think that he exaggerates the ability of 
even an independent Government in East Pakistan to cope with the 
administrative and social problems which it is certain to inherit. One 
central fact about the way that this tragedy came about is that the Awami 
League which, as has been rightly said, received overwhelming support- 
167 out of 169 seats-was neither politically nor administratively pre¬ 
pared for secession or for independence. Indeed, if it had been, as General 
Chaudhuri, writing as a disinterested Indian observer, wrote the other day, 
the course of events might have been very different indeed. 

The situation which any Government would inherit now-a situation 
in which a large part of the police, a large part of the army, and a large 
number of civil servants in East Pakistan, have been killed-is one which 
is bound to tax the abilities even of groups of people far more experi¬ 
enced, skilled and prepared than the political leaders in East Pakistan are 
likely to be. Nevertheless, it .sems to me that the central point is that the 
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people of East Pakistan gave an over-whelming vole o confidence to the 
Awami League in the recent elections, and this cannot, and must not, be 
ignored by anyone concerned with a political settlement. 

I hope very much that the Pakistan Government will not put Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman on trail. It seems to me that if they were to do that they 
would make any political settlement totally impossible. Worse than that, 
other leaders of the communities in East Pakistan would be bound to 
appear. Indeed, the destruction of the existing political elite in that terri¬ 
tory would make any sort of peaceful settlement absolutely impossible. I 
hope that the Government will do what they can to present those consid¬ 
erations to the Pakistan Government. It seems to me that if there is to be 
progress, a far better act would be to release Sheikh Rahman and to invite 
him to accept responsibility for helping to solve the problem. 

My second point is that if there is not rapid progress towards a polit¬ 
ical settlement, the overwhelming probability is the collapse, for a very 
long time, of any sort of organised government and, indeed, in many 
lespects, of organised society in East Pakistan. The anarchy that would 
attend such a collapse would be profoundly tragic and dangerous, not 
only for the people of East Pakistan or, indeed, of East and West Pakistan, 
but for the whole of the sub-continent. We know that stability is fragile in 
West Bengal, and one shudders to think of how infection might spread 
throughout that part of the world if there were a total collapse of govern¬ 
ment in East Pakistan. 

That leads me to my third point, which is the threat to peace. 1 do not 
think it can be denied that if there is not a rapid and early movement 
towards a restabilisation of the situation based on a political settlement in 
conformity with the known wishes of the people, there will be a real risk 
of further clashes-there have been one or two clashes between the Armed 
Forces of India and Pakistan-and certainly the tragedy of communal strife 
will continue. If the present situation continues, there is a risk, not just of 
the Indian and Pakistan Governments becoming directly involved in a 
conflict with one another, but with Russia and China having taken sides 
on the issue-China supporting the Pakistan Government, and Russia sup¬ 
porting the Indian Government and criticising the Pakistan Govemment- 
of a real threat to stability in the whole of Southern Asia. 

Against that background, I should like to say a few words on the 
problems in order of priority. First, there is the problem of relief. I hope 
we all agree-and perhaps the Minister will say something about this if he 
seeks leave to speak again-that the critical thing is to get the United 
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Nations aid moving and to persuade the Pakistan Government to accept 
the Secretary-General's offer. 

I hope that the British Government will make a generous contribution 
to United Nations aid, and so set an example to the rest of the world. I 
know the Minister would not claim that the £18,000 already given is any¬ 
thing like commensurate with the scale of the problem, and again 1 hope 
that, as the country which has some historical responsibility for, and close 
human ties with, Pakistan, we shall set an example which is commensu¬ 
rate not only with the scale of the problem but with what we hope others 
in the world will give. 

There is something in the idea put forward by the Hon. Member for 
Torquay that a parliamentary delegation might be sent to that area. I 
should not care to say whether it should be the same delegation that vis¬ 
its both West Bengal and Pakistan, but it seems to me that not only 
Should we inform ourselves belter as a Parliament if we were able to send 
an all-party delegation, but that those who go might be able, on their 
return, to generate more public interest in the problem of relief and m the 
problem of a settlement. 

The next problem, beyond the immediate problem of relief, is that of 
aid. I fully accept what the Minister said. We cannot dictate the nature of 
a settlement, but I think that we can, and must, insist on visible progress 
towards a settlement as a condition of effective aid. After all, as has been 
said, the E.C.G.D. has already been compelled, by its own charter, to 
refuse to guarantee credits for Pakistan because the physical conditions 
do not exist which would justify that, and 1 think 1 am right in syaing that 
the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund are both dif¬ 
ferently bound by the statutes which set them up to insist on certain con¬ 
ditions as justification for aid. This is not a question of political strings in 
the vulgar sense. It is a question ot institutions which are spending the 
money of their taxpayers all over the world in giving aid having to insist, 
in duty to those who contribute the funds, that the situation in the recipi¬ 
ent Country exists which will allow aid to be used effectively, and there 
is no question but that we have the right, and the duty, to insist at least on 
that. 

I disagree with my hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North 
about cutting off aid altogether. 1 hope that I interpreted the Minister cor¬ 
rectly when he said that the bulk of aid now given by Britain is being con¬ 
centrated on projects in East Pakistan. In the light of the two tremendous 
hammer blows which that territory had suffered-first the floods last year. 
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and now this tragedy*we sould insist that aid which is given, either by 
ourselves or by international organisations to which we contribute, is 
concentrated largely in East Pakistan. 

Mr. Wood : I should not like the House to be under any misappre¬ 
hension. That is our firm intention, and in that we are supported by the 
Government of Pakistan, but, as the right hon. Gentleman is explaining, 
and as I tried to explain, until conditions in East Pakistan are restored to 
relative tranquality, it will be impossible for us to make progress with our 
programme. 

Mr. Healey : I accept that, and if my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Lanark (Mrs. Hart) takes part in the debate perhaps she will follow that up. 

The next matter is the critical importance of United Nations involve¬ 
ment. I agree with my right hon. Friend the Member of Fulham (Mr. M. 
Stewart), that the Commonwealth Secretariat might well have a useful 
role to play, but there could be special difficulties in involving the 
Commonwealth, because the largest Commonwealth country in the area 
is India, and it could be that on this issue the United Nations has a better 
chance of obtaining acceptance then a Commonwealth organisation, but 
it is worth trying. 

Given the scale of the problem, the human problem, and the nature of 
the political dangers which could follow if there is not rapid progress 
towards a settlement, it seems to me that the involvement of the United 
nations is vital. This is the only way, in the short run, of alleviating the 
suffereing caused by the recent tragedy. I believe that the involvement of 
the United Nations is the best hope of preventing the present tragedy from 
developing into an international conflict and so threatening the peace of 
the world. The involvement of the United Nations might help to create 
conditions for more rapid progress towards a political settlement. 

In this respect, the precedent is not so much Nigeria as the Congo, 
Indeed, the more one thinks about the Congo problem, the closer the 
analogies appear. The big difference, of course, is that the Congo tragedy 
was caused by the abdication of an imperial power, while the tragedy in 
East Pakistan is caused by the collaps Of a post-imperial settlement for 
which we in Britain had a major responsibility. Tilis, if nothing else, jus¬ 
tifies the concern which all of us are showing in this tragedy. 

12.51 p.m. 

Sir Richard Thompson (Croydon, South) : Like all other speakers 
in this debate, I congratulate the Hon. Member for Kensington, North 



(Mr. Douglas-Mann) on the terms in which he moved his Motion and on 
the opportunity which he has provided for us of discussing this vitally 
important matter. 

For me, this is a moving debate, because I have, by birth and associ¬ 
ation, long been involved in the affairs of the sub-continent, particularly 
Bengal. More than a quarter of my life has been spent in that part of the 
world. I was bom there, I have earned my living there. The earliest 
tongue I learned, other than my own, was Bengali; although I would not 
choose to be cross-examined it now-it is very rusty-it has given me a 
deep personal concern with this part of the world, where, if I were not in 
my own country. I would feel more at home than anywhere else I know. 

There was a follow-up to this, because, in a previous incarnation, 
when I was for a time Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, 1 was involved in the signing of the Indus Basin Agreement 
with India, Pakistan and other countries and the World Bank, which I 
believe to have been the most fruitful single act of co-operation between 

those two countries-India and Pakistan-which has ever been contrived 
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since their independence, and from which those of us who signed it hoped 
would spring a new era of co-operation and mutual trust. 

I said that 1 have the deepest sympathy with the people of East 
Pakistan in the terrible dilemma and the appalling cata.strophe in which 
they now find themselves. Equally, I can see that the Government of West 
Pakistan, faced with imminent threat, and fact, of an attempt at secession, 
had to act drastically at the time-1 do not condone the excesses which we 
believe have occurred-if they were not to be overwhelmed and faced with 
a hopeless long war of reconquest or a fait accompli. 

It is a thousand pities that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman fell himself 
unable accept the new constitutional arrangements which were the basis 
of the general election which he so handsomely and overwhelmingly won 
in his own province. This was an end to the long period of martial law 
which was the only administration known to Pakistan. There was no con¬ 
stitution. The whole object of holding this general election for a con¬ 
stituent assembly was to make it possible, at long last, on a one-man, one- 
vote basis which we can understand* and applaud, to set up a genuinely 
democratic constitution, with five provinces, of which East Pakistan 
would be one, and with the old discriminations against East Pakistan, 
which have been the subject of a number of speeches today and which I 
fully accept existed, removed. If only he had been content to go ahead 
with this, he could well have become the first Prime Minister of a demo- 



cratically elected Pakistani Government. Indeed, the President of 
Pakistan is on record as having said that he foresaw this possibility. 

But the chance was cast away, for reasons which are perhaps not our 
concern. Rahman chose to opt for U.D.I. by putting forward conditions 
which went beyond those on which the general election had been fought, 
including the demand for virtual secession, which was certainly not put 
to the people of East Pakistan in the election, and which went so far that 
no central government could accept it. 

I agree with my hon. Friend the Member for Torquay (Sir F. Bennett) 
that a de facto cease-fire has already occurred. This is not to say that spo¬ 
radic fighting, Shooting, looting, border incidents and the like do not go 
on, but believe that the army is in pretty firm control of the situation. 

Despite reports to the contrary, I believe that things are beginning to 
return to normal. Chittagong port and its installations are operative again, 
which means that exports are now beginning to leave the country. People 
are trickling back to the town, work is restarting and, contrary to what has 
been said in this debate, I believe that the effect on the rural population 
and the cultivation of their land which is so vital to the food supply has 
not been as catastrophic as appeared. I believe that cultivation is going 
on. 

Nevertheless, although the formal war-if wc are right to call it that- 
may be over, despite the desperate efforts of emigre groups and various 
individuals to maintain that it is still going on, an appalling problem of 
rehabilitation and political settlement remains. 

We must turn our minds to the future. Pacification, if it can be 
achieved, and a return to normality will take time. These wounds will not 
be healed readily, but two great tasks lie ahead. The first, clearly, is relief 
and rehabilitation, and the second is a political settlement which has some 
hope of enduring. 

On the first, the main problem is the restoration of communications, 
which, is much more acurc and urgent than the actual question of the 
availability of food and medical supplies-important though that is. The 
West Pakistan Government have said that the food supply position is not 
yet critical, but the distribution is. 

Therefore, 1 hope that the Government of Pakistan will be more flex¬ 
ible than they have been up to now in allowing in relief teams through 
whichever agency-the United Nations, the Commonwealth or CENTO. 
All sorts of suggestions have been made along these lines. I like the 



CENTO suggestion, because, .unlike ourselves, the powers involved are 
basically Muslim powers, and this could count in dealing with a highly 
emotional situation like this. 

But 1 hope that the Pakistan Government can be mere flexible in the 
way in which they would be prepared to deal with possible teams of 
observers, in order to ensure that the supplies diverted for this purpose 
were properly and promptly distributed and to the right sort of recipients. 
I would urge them to consider this very seriously. I know that matters of 
national pride are at stake here and how prickly we can all be about them, 
but the important thing is to get the relief going and doing the task that it 
is intended for. 

As the right hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) said, if aid is 
being provided from international sources on a very large scale, it is rea¬ 
sonable and proper that those who supply that aid should be satisfied that 
the proper and intended use is being made of it. If I am right in thinking, 
and I am sure I am, that the immediate requirement is to get communica¬ 
tions going again, then this means the provision of, for example, cement, 
railway lines and flatbottomed boats, which arc particularly useful on the 
myriad of creeks and rivers which are characteristic of the country, and 
we should not waste resources by Supplying things that are not needed. 

In the recent hurricane disaster on the coast of East Pakistan an enor¬ 
mous consignment of babies' milk bottles was included in the aid, teats 
and all. Everyone knows that every child in Pakistan is breast fed. The 
recipients of these bottles did not know what to do with them. I accept 
that this was a wellintentioned mistake. However, it is important to .sec 
that the right kind of aid goes in, and initially it must be designed to 
restore communications, rebuild railways, culverts and bridges and so on. 

As for a political settlement, 1 am firmly on the side of those who say 
that there is no conceivable viability in an independent East Pakistan. 
[Interruption.) The idea of a separatist Muslim group, starting with no 
resources, with minimal means of administration and surrounded by the 
India from which 25 years ago they were so anxious to be separated, does 
not make any sense at all. 

The whole historical reasons for East Pakistan's existence, and this is 
still true, is the traditional fear of continued domination by a Muslim 
community; by an enormous surrounding Hindu majority. A quarter of a 
century has elapsed since Pakistan was set up, but in my experience, 
which is considerable, nothing that I have heard or seen or have learned 
from friends and official and unofficial sources suggests that there is any 
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real fundamental change of attitude in that state of affairs. I wish 
there were. 

Mr. Julius Silverman : Is it not a fact that there are today in India 60 
million Muslims who prefer to remain in that country, in addition to the 
hundreds of thousands of Muslim refugees who are now pouring into 
India? Does not that contradict the hon. Gentleman's statement? 

Sir R. Thompson : Not at all. There has always been a very large res¬ 
ident Muslim minority in India. It was there long before partition and 
independence. Those people have their roots firmly established there and 
nothing is likely to change that position. 

However, in East Pakistan we have a homogeneous group of 
Muslims, over 80 million of them, and one of the most difficult points to 
overcome in the past, when the independence of India was being ham¬ 
mered out, was the absolute insistence, in which the Bengali Muslims 
were pre-eminent, that they should have their own enclave and be linked 
politically to their Islamic brothers in the West. Although time may 
change these things, it will need a great deal of time. A quarter of a cen¬ 
tury has proved to be nothing like enough. 

This fear remains and I am sure that total independence for East 
Pakistan which is advocated by some people, would undo at a stroke the 
whole bedrock and reasoning behind the .setting up of the original 
Muslim State. There is no economic or strategic basis on which such a 
State could conceivably prosper. Although we are conscious of the fact 
that East Pakistan has been under-privileged and neglected, this neglect 
and poverty does not stem from independence. 

For centuries East Pakistan has been traditionally poor, backward and 
mainly agrarian. We used to say that they grew the jute while Calcutta 
reaped the profits. That is still true. The industrial complex around 
Calcutta has profited from industrialisation and, on the whole. West 
Pakistan has profited while the illiterate peasants in the East have contin¬ 
ued to live at subsistence levels. 

Mr. Sydney Bidwell (Southall) : The House has enormous respect 
for the hon. Gentleman's experience in this part of the world. Is it not a 
fact that West Pakistan has continued to treat East Pakistan as some sort 
of poor relation? Is it not also a fact that a political solution is virtually 
impossible while the economic resources, in so far as they exist, in East 
Pakistan continui- to be used for the profit and benefit of West Pakistan-in 
other words, while the West continues to treat the East as a sort of colony? 



Sir R. Thompson : I am familiar with that argument. I am saying that 
the poverty in East Pakistan vis-a-vis the rest is not wholly attributable to 
the setting up of Pakistan as an independent country. It goes back much 
further. 

It has often been urged that one of the reasons for the difficulty is the 
economic disparity between the two. I am satisfied that the Pakistan 
Government have at last hoisted this one in. Certainly in seeking to set up 
a democratic constitution and in accepting that the results of a general 
election could mean East Pakistan having a majority of elected represen¬ 
tatives over the whole country- 

Mr, Bidwell : What about the supression ? 

Sir R. Thompson : This was the safeguard that would have redressed 
that position and if it had been given a chance to work I am certain that, 
in the end, it would have redressed it. 

Mr. Bidwell : Redressed bloody militaty suppression? 

Sir R. Thompson : The hon. Gentleman is entitled, to his views on 
this subject. This is not a new problem. It started with the independence 
of Pakistan as a whole. We have realised for a long time that East 
Pakistan was not getting the full benefit from the export of jute, on which 
the economy of that area is dependent. 

It was intended that this should be redressed, but a chance has not 
been given for that to happen because of this rebellion. However, it can 
still happen. 1 am hopeful that if the Government will now permit the 
rehabilitation and aid programme to get under way and will turn to the 
elected representatives of East Pakistan-many of whom survive ; some of 
them are moving to co-operate with the Government in reforming and 
setting up the administralion-the future can still be fair. 

The proposals outlined in the legal framework of the Order for the 
new Constitution include the concept of one man one vote, a wide devo¬ 
lution of authority to five provinces and the realisation by the 
Government that East Pakistan has had less than its share of public works 
and expenditure. I believe that the balance can be redressed and reason¬ 
ably satisfactory outcome secured, with a new constitution being drawn 
up to replace the old martial law. This is the best prospect of reconcilia¬ 
tion and eventual stability for Pakistan, and I conclude by quoting some 
words of the President, who said-and I am sure that he was being 
absolutely sincere-on 25th March of this year ; 



"Let me assure you that my main aim remains the same-namely, the 
transfer of power to the elected representatives of the people. As soon as 
the situation permits, I will take fresh steps towards the achievement of 
this objective." 

1.10 p.m. 

Mr. John Pardoe (Cornwall, North) : I, too, would like to add my 
congratulations to the hon. Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas- 
Mann) on introducing this debate, and to extend my gratitude to him. I 
join with him in expressing the horror which all hon. Members share at 
what has happended, what is happening and what will happen if nothing 
is done. I was particularly grateful to him for pointing out earlier that this 
was a somewhat unfamiliar situation, since, if we are faced with any kind 
of revolution at all, it is not a Marxist or Socialist revolution, but a good 
old-fashioned 19th century Liberal revolution. Perhaps we have lost the 
knack of dealing with it. 

There is a grave danger that this debate will be simply an expression 
of horror, simply a matter of saying, "Well, there is nothing concrete we 
can do". There has been running through some of the speeches, and, 
before the debate, through some of the reactions to this event, even a feel¬ 
ing that there is nothing we should do, that we are no longer an Imperial 
Power, that pax Britannica is dead, if it ever existed-which is somewhat 
doubtful-and that therefore we should stay out of it, with due expressions 
of horror, alarm and agony. 

I do not believe that the fact that we are a post-imperial Power means 
that we must spend our days continually passing by on the other side. If 
we can act, we have a moral duty to do so, and our desire and determi¬ 
nation to do so is an honourable reaction and not just a post-imperial 
twitch. The Pakistan situation is important, not only in human terms and 
because it raises immense human sympathies, but because it is a micro¬ 
cosm of the problems faced by the world. These are problems of over¬ 
population, hideous poverty, starvation the continuance of community 
violence and the tremendous problem of what exactly we mean by self- 
determination. 

As has been said, anyone who looks at the map of Pakistan can see 
that the country has inherent geographical contradictions. It is perhaps 
not geographically unique because there are other countries which have 
at least as wide a spread between their component parts. When looking at 
a country as geographically divided as this, all history cries out that it is 
impossible for the two parts to hang together simply through religion 



alone. There inust be a community of interest and 1 do not think that it is 
an over-Marxist interpretation of history to say that there has to be, first 
and foremost, an economic community of interest. 

There is not, and there has not been for some years, in the Pakistan 
situation that kind of community of interest between the two-component 
parts. The State depended for its foundation and existence on a fear, even 
a hatred, of India. East Bengal has for obvious reasons no great interest 
in such fear or hatred now. The hon. Member for Croydon, South (Sir R. 
Thompson) raised the point that 25 years ago it was different. Of course 
it was. But one of the factors in that difference was-and this is my read¬ 
ing of our imperial history, if it is not his-that we used the religious divi¬ 
sion between these communities to divide and rule the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent. To a large extent we, whipped up, just as we have 
done in Ireland over the years, for our own imperial reasons the division 
between the two communities. 

Sir R. Thompson : I can assure the hon. Gentleman he is quite 
wrong. We wanted the unitary state in the Indian sub-Contineni. We Jolly 
nearly got it, and it was only because we were at a stale of total deadlock 
where we could not withdraw from the sub-continent, without leaving 
some effective government behind that we had to settle, against our bet¬ 
ter judgment, but because it was the best thing that could be achieved, on 
the division of the country into two groups, one of them religious. 

Mr. Pardoe : Of course we wanted a unitary state when the Labour 
Government tried to create one. I am not denying that. My point was that 
a long lime before this, throughout our Imperial past in the Indian sub¬ 
continent, there is a great deal of evidence that we used these two com¬ 
munities for our own ends. 

The hon. Gentleman said that a separate Bangladesh Would not be 
economically viable. I do not believe this and nor does the Awami 
League. If he takes into account that over the last two decades or so about 
70 per cent of all investment has been in the West, about three-quarters 
of all Government revenue has been spent in the West, about 80 per cent 
of all foreign aid has gone to the West, and that many economists estimate 
that £ 3,000 million worth of real resources have been transferred from 
East to West since independence, he will see that these figures make a 
complete nonsense of any suggestion that Bangladesh would not be eco¬ 
nomically viable. 

They also show that it is entirely natural that the people of East 
Pakistan should demand autonomy, if not total independence. They 



would not need to be raging nationalist to do so in the light of those fig¬ 
ures and the treatment meted out of them. They sought to gain that auton- 
omy-and this is the important point-in precisely the same way that we 
Western Liberals are always telling the under-developed countries of the 
world to seek it, through the ballot box. We told them. "Do it democrati¬ 
cally". They did it, correctly, according to the Western rule book. If we 
deny their right now, what do we mean by the words in the United 
Nations Charter. 

"The right to self-determination of peoples." 

This was, of course, the first general election that had been held in 
free conditions. The League won a complete majority. There was no 
doubt about its policy. It was a clear vote for autonomy and even, per¬ 
haps, for independence. It could well have been interpreted that way. 
Why should they not have it? I believe that the West Pakistan 
Government were taken by surprise by the tremendous size of the Awami 
League vote. That vote showed their total lack of comprehension of the 
feelings of the East Bengalis before the election. 

Whatever the dictates of democratic theory and logic, no one recog¬ 
nised Bangladesh and on one has forcibly advocated that anyone Should 
do so. This means that we are back to the age-old method of deciding 
international foundaries-conflicl and bloodshed. 1 suppo.se it is true that, 
historically, countries exist within minimum lines of defence and perhaps 
it was overoptimistic of us to suppose that any new, more civilised meth¬ 
ods, would prevail in future. Nevertheless some of us did hope that. Yet 
we have the situation in which the Commonwealth, this country and the 
United Nations seem to be importeni and incapable of exercising their 
normal authority-important and incapable more by their lack of will than 
by any practicalities in the situation. Pakistan needs us. Pakistan as a 
whole is heavily dependent on other countries, and these countries have 
a duty to use all their influence to enforce the democratic choice and right 
of the East. 

Of course we have to deal with the problem of feeding and distribut¬ 
ing the food. It is an immense problem, far greater than we have tackled 
before. We should do this, but it is not only a question of feeding ; it is 
the aims and aspirations of the East Bengalis that we should .seek to sup¬ 
port and not just their bellies. Frankly, I doubt, in spite of many things 
that I welcomed in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, the efficiacy of our 
position as a country on this issue, just as I doubted it over Biafra. Then 
we were told by the Labour Government what we are now being told by 



the Conservative Government, that we must preserve our influence for 
moderation. But what moderation do we preserve? The aid and arms that 
we give do not give us any influence. Indeed, there is an argument for 
saying that they give the receivers the wherewithal to ignore our influ¬ 
ence. We give them the wherewithal to prolong their oppression just as 
we did in Biafra. 

We have to do as much as we can to help East Bengal, but we cannot 
guarantee that aid given to the West Pakistan government for distribution 
to East Pakistan will arrive there. I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted that, although he wishes to do as much as he can to ensure 
that it does arrive. In other words, we cannot guarantee that our aid will 
fill East Pakistan bellies rather than West Pakistan rifles, which is what 1 
fear. 

The Government have to be very much tougher than they have been. 
Nonintervention in the affairs of another country is a splendidly conven¬ 
ient principle for any Government. It was the principle that Gladstone had 
to fight in his Midlothian election campaign. It was a splendidly conven¬ 
ient principle when adopted by Pontius Pilate. But it is no basis for 
improving the state of the world. I urge the Government not to cling to 
that principle at the expense of our honour. 

1.20 p.m. 

Mr. John Biggs-Davison (Chigwell): The agony of East Pakistan is 
grievous to everyone, especially, perhaps, to those like myself-if the 
House will forgive a personal note-who, having served in administrative 
and other capacities in both wings of Pakistan and having been invited by 
the succes.sor Government in Pakistan to help build the new stale in the 
very early, difficult and bloody days, now see the threat of its disastrous 
dissolution. I welcome, therefore, tile speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Minister and applaud the resolve of Her Majesty's Government-support¬ 
ed, as I understood it, by the right hon. Member who formerly held office 
as Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs-not to inter¬ 
vene in any way in Pakistan's internal affairs. 

I applaud that policy because, it will make it easier for Britain to ren¬ 
der assistance, as she did generously at the time of the cyclone, whether 
that assistance be given through the Commonwealth, as the right hon. 
Member for Fulham (Mr. Michael Stewart) suggested, or through 
CENTO, as my right hon. Friend the Member for Stafford and Stone (Mr. 
Hugh Fraser) suggested, with the support of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Croydon, South (Sir R. Thompson), or otherwise. 



The task of giving aid will be made much more difficult if we appear 
to be laying down the law about what should now happen in Pakistan. 1. 
was not quite sure, when the right hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. 
Healey) was speaking about aid through the United Nations, whether he 
was aware of the report, which hon. Members will have read today, that 
President Yahya Khan has written to U Thant to say that Pakistan would 
welcome aid from the United Nations and its specialised agencies. There 
were some qualifications in that letter, but as the right hon. Gentleman 
did not refer to it. I was not sure whether he was Aware of that message. 

I am convinced that it will make it much more difficult to bring relief 
if we prejudge the political outcome in East Pakistan, as was done from 
the Liberal bench by the hon. Member for Cornwall, North (Mr. Pardoe). 
The right hon. Member for Leeds, East was right. East Pakistan is a bit of 
amystery. Partly because Journalists have not been allowed in-I welcome 
the suggestion that Members of Parliament should visit the country-and 
because no news is coming out, it is unknown exactly what the situation 
is. But it would be very wrong of us to assume that secession is the only 
solution. 

We are indebted to the hon. Member for Kensington North. (Mr. 
Douglas-Mann) for enabling us to debate this subject, which, although 
not the responsibility of this Parliament, is of deep concern to it. 1 thought 
that he prejudged the matter very much when he spoke of the 
"Bangladesh Prime Minister", and spoke of the Pakistan Army as the 
"Wast Pakistan Army". 

Of course. East Pakistan is a political curiosity. It has been described 
as unique. East Pakistan is utterly different from West Pakistan. But it is 
not true to suggest that the people of East Pakistan have little of nothing 
in common with their fellow citizens a thousand miles away. The two 
wings are utterly different. One might describe West Pakistan as an 
extension of the Middle East. It is very dry. In West Pakistan, the camel; 
in East Paki.stan, the water buffalo. Bangla is dominated by sun and mon¬ 
soon, feeds on rice and travels by water. It is a land of paradox of soft¬ 
ness and violence, passion and passivity. Yet with all these differences 
between the two wings, Pakistan is more homogenous than is India. East 
Pakistan resembles Sind or West Punjab more than Kerala resembles 
Uttar Pradesh. 

My right hon. Friend the Minister was right to emphasise the bond of 
Islam-which was underestimated by the hon. Member for Cornwall, 
North-Hinduism in India, or wherever it exists, is an amorphosue reli- 



gion. It embraces many beliefs and even contradictory beliefs. Hinduism 
therefore divides man from man, whereas Islam is a unifying and equal¬ 
ising faith. For various reasons, perhaps propaganda or ignorance, people 
have tried to suggest that there is something rather skin deep about Islam 
in East Pakistan. A former colleague of ours, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, has 
written that the East Pakistani Muslims were forcibly converted to Islam. 
I am not sure that that is true. What happened was that in East Pakistan 
people of the law castes, whose zeal for Hinduism was understandably 
lukewarm, embraced Islam readily because Islam rejected caste and 
racial criteria-like the early days of Christinanity, where many converts 
were made among .salves to a church where there was neither Jew nor 
Gentile, bond nor free". So one hears the suggestion that Islam is not so 
important, and it would be quite natural for a Bangladesh sovereign inde¬ 
pendent republic to link itself with India. 

Of Course there should be more intercourse between East Pakistan 
and India. There ought to be more trade. It is not the fault of the Pakistan 
Slate that trade is so impossible between East Pakistan and India. This 
arises from the dis.sensions between India and Pakistan arising largely 
from the Kashmir dispute. 

It is very difficult to understand the situation if one docs not Study the 
history of it. Before the Muslim conquest of Bengal it was the higher 
Hindu classes which despised the vernacular. Not for them the language 
of the people, but Sanskrit, the language of the gods. It was Islam that 
enabled Bangla to take literary shape and it was under tolerant Muslim 
rulers that Bengal poetry reached an apex. Later the British domination, 
through the East India Company, reduced the status of the Muslims of 
Bengal. Then the higher class Hindus affected to despise the Muslims and 
the higher class Muslims look to the Urdu language. A sense of being 
socially and economically oppressed, which made the Muslim League a 
popular move, despite allegations that it was nothing but a stooge of 
British imperialism, was keenly felt in Bengal perhaps more than any¬ 
where. 

It was in great measure to deliver, or attempt to deliver, the Muslims 
of Bengal from the economic stranglehold or Hindu financiers that the 
first partition of the old single-Bengal was carried out in 1905 by Curzon, 
although it was not initiated by him. The second partition of Bengal in 
1947 brought East Pakistan into being. 1 freely admit that no part of 
Bengal was included in Mohamed Iqbal's first outline of Pakistan; but the 
closing events, errors, and misunderstandings of British rule over undi- 



vided India made essential its inclusion in Pakistan. 

No one in the House has sought to deny the exploitation of East 
Pakistan by West Pakistan. East Pakistan has been treated as a milch cow 
by a Pakistan State which has hitherto been dominated by Westerners. It 
is fair to add however, that the holding of so many high administrative 
positions in East Pakistan by Westerners was due to the immigration of 
Hindu officials at partition. 

No one can dispute that the distribution of funds, revenues and 
resources has been inequitable, although I think that attempts to put this 
right began a little earlier than some hon. Members have suggested. It is 
also worth mentioning that even before 1968 three out of six Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan came from East Pakistan. 

President Yahya Khan has been described in an American document 
which has been circulated to hon. Members by the Bangladesh 
Association as "mad" and "power drunk". Anyone who knows General 
Yahya Khan would not recognise him from that description. I suggest to 
the advocates of the Bangladesh cause that, if they wish to make an 
impression upon rational minds in this country they had better not 
employ language of this kind. There is no doubt that General Yahya 
Khan, a professional soldier who served with distinction in the Second 
World War under the British flag, is concerned to get rid of his political 
responsibilities and to hand over to elected civilian government. He has 
also been concerned to redress the imbalance, the inequities, the injus¬ 
tices, between the two wings of Pakistan. 

The elections took place. No one denies that the elections were fairly 
conducted. Ali the parties-not Just the Awami League of Sheikh Mujib 
Rahman, but all the parties in East Pakistan and West Pakistan alike- 
wanted provincial autonomy. We hear most about the desire for autono¬ 
my in the East, but the provinces in the West wanted autonomy and the 
parties in the West wanted provincial autonomy. Provincial autonomy 
was defined in the legal framework order which was endorsed by Sheikh 
Mujib Rahman and his League when they decided to contest the election. 
1 do not know whether that is denied by the hon. Member for Kensington, 
North or anybody else who takes his point of view. 

Not in any contentious spirit, but seeking enlightenment because it is 
so difficult to get reliable information, I ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he accepts the statement of General Yahya Khan that he was assured by 
Sheikh Mujib Rahman that the constitution that the latter has in mind 
would not only be concerned with putting right legitimate grievances, but 



would also retain the integrity, the independence and the solidarity of 
Pakistan as a whole. I have not seen that rebutted and I think that it is a 
very important point. 

Mr. Douglas-Mann : I accept, as the hon. Gentleman requests me to, 
that it was part of the original intention of Sheik Mujib that East Pakistan 
should remain as part of a State of Pakistan as a whole, but that it should 
have economic autonomy was clearly part of the election programme of 
the Awami League; and it was the insistence on economic autonomy after 
the Awami League had gained its electoral victory, the extent of which 
came as a surprise no doubt to Sheik Mujib as it did to the President, 
which caused the war to be initiated. I hope that the hon. Gentleman will 
also accept that the war was initiated by the President and that it is not 
American professors who used the phrase "mad and power drunk" and 
that the action to start the killing was initiated by the Pakistan military 
authorities. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison : It is difficult to unravel all these intricate 
events. What seems to have happened is that a decision was made by 
Sheikh Mujib Rahman not to take advantage of the election and become 
Prime Minister of a single State but to concentrate on the secession of 
East Pakistan. This te my impression. 

The House has been deeply concerned at the terrible atrocities report¬ 
ed from East Pakistan. I am glad that the hon. Member for Kensington, 
North said that not the all atrocities were on one side and not all were 
committed by the Pakistan armed forces. I thought that S. R. Ghaunri's 
report from Dacca in The Guardian of 10th May was impressive, when 
he said this : 

"Inevitably, the central figure in this bloody drama is the poor Bihari 

. clinging fast to the moorings of Pakistan, hugging the ideology 

which gave birth to this country and even appointing himself as its cus¬ 
todian, its interpreter, and its operator. The Bihari has the distressing 
record of becoming a refugee twice in 23 Years ... Pakistan is his passion 
and his refuge." 

The Bihari community may have been a little forgotten by some peo¬ 
ple in this tragic affair. 

It is now becoming clear that many of the worst stories have been 
exaggerations. I am not surprised at this. When I was serving in West 
Pakistan and was engaged in the defence of the Hindu and Sikh minori¬ 
ties against hordes of Muslims who were bent on their murder and I had 
occasion to order fire to opened, the number of casualties could have 
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been counted on one hand, but by the evening the report running through 
the entire district was that thousands had been killed. This is what one 
expects in such situations. 

I am very glad that the professors of Dacca University who were 
reported to have been "exterminated" are alive and that the Bengal poet¬ 
ess Begum Sofia Kamal is not dead, as was reported by India Radio. 

1 question many of the reports, although the killing was terrible 
enough in all conscience. I even doubt whether the figure of refugees is 
2 million. As I attempted to say when my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of Stale for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs made his statement ear¬ 
lier this week, there has been always in limes of trouble and times of 
.scarcity a movement across that frontier, and I very much hope that as 
conditions become more normal-my hon. Friend the Member for 
Croydon, South, has given reason for us to hope that they are becoming 
more normal-there will be a movement back into the territory of East 
Pakistan. 

The hon. Member for Kensington, North was gloomy. He said that 
the war would continue. 1 hope that General Chaudhuri of the Indian 
Army is right and that the wav is over. A guerrilla conflict may flicker. 
Bengal is no stranger to terror and political assassination. It was wide¬ 
spread at the time of the agitation during the first partition in 1905, which 
was ended in 1911, and also in the days of civil disobedience. But there 
are signs of normality. There are signs of Bengali leaders coming forward 
to co-operate with the authorities and trying to reach a political situation. 
Jute IS being loaded at Chalna and Chittagong. 1 do not see a political 
.solution in .secession. But, of course, the political solution is for the 
Pakistanis. I accept the sincerity of General Yahya Khan's promise that he 
will, as soon as the situation permits, take fresh steps towards the 
acheivement of his object, namely the transfer of power to the elected 
representatives of the people. As a military man, he knows better than 
anyone that you cannot sit for ever on bayonets. 

May I finally refer to the British interest in this matter. Surely our 
interest is in the peace and stability of a Commonwealth State allied with 
us in CENTO and S.E.A.T.O. If there be secession, that may not be the 
end of it. The secession of Ea.st Pakistan would give a filip to the move¬ 
ment of those who want Pakloonistan and even other secessions in 
Pakistan. It is not surprising that India, with all her problems, with the lin¬ 
guistic provinces-Iiidia which holds Kashmir with its Muslim majority- 
has been cautious, and Her Majesty's Government are right to be no less 



piudent, for disintegration is the present threat to the whole sub-conti¬ 
nent, and not jrst Pakistan ; while China, installed and present on the 
frontiers and passes, is waiting. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker (Sir Robert Grant-Ferris) : Before I call the 
right hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr. Stonehouse), I think it will be 
for the assistance of the House if 1 say that if hon. Members restrict them¬ 
selves from now on to an average of 12 minutes each, everyone who 
wants to participate in the debate will be able to do so, leaving enough 
time for the right hon. Lady the Member for Lanark (Mrs. Hart) and the 
Minister to wind up the debate. 

1.42 p.m. 

Mr. John Stonehouse (Wednesbury) : The House is grateful to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) for 
initiating the debate and for the moderate way in which he introduced the 
subject. 

I wish to deal with some of the ob.servations which were made by the 
hon. Member for Croydon, South (Sir R. Thomp.son) and to deal with 
some of the political points which were raised by the hon. Member for 
Chigwell (Mr. Biggs-Davison). I shall be delighted in that part of my 
speech to support almost everything that the hon. Member for Cornwall, 
North (Mr. Pardoe) said. 

First, I think the House must agree that it is a matter of great concern 
that we have had to wait nearly seven weeks for this debate and have had 
to depend on the food fortune of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kensington, North in winning a ballot. It is rather depressing that our par¬ 
liamentary procedures do not allow for Government or Opposition to 
allocate time to discuss a subject which is of overwhelming world con¬ 
cern. However, we are having the debate today and I am glad that we 
have this chance. It is proving a most important and historic debate. The 
contributions from both sides have been extremely interesting, many of 
them coming from a great depth of experience. 

I want first to speak of my recent association with the relief organi¬ 
sations and my visit to India and the West Bengal-East Bengal border 
some three weeks ago, and tell the.House, in confirmation of what my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North said, about the conditions 
in the camps as I saw them. The conditions at that time were appallgin- 
refugees pouring over the frontier at the rate of lens of thousands a day. 
The interesting fact than-I am sure it has been Confirmed since that the 
overwhelming majority of the refugees were Muslim and not Hindu. This 



is quite different from the situation that applied at the time of partition 
and has applied since partition when there have been several waves of 
people fleeing from the East. The situation was that the majority were 
Hindu, if not all Hindu, fleeing from a Muslim State where they feared 
that they would be repressed. The situation now is that the overwhelming 
majority of the refugees are Muslim fleeing from a Muslim State where 
they were then majority of the population. 

In these circumstances, it is wholly to the credit of the Indian 
Government and the Indian authorities that they have freely accepted 
these hundreds of thousands, if not millions of people into their already 
overcrowded country and, without any hesitation, have provided them 
with comfort and food to the best of their resources. The Indian authori¬ 
ties deserve to be congratulated on this humanitarian act. It would have 
been so easy for them to have sealed off the frontier, and to have said, 
"This is not our problem". 

Prime Minister Nehru, at the time of partition, had given a guarantee 
that any member of a minority community in pakistan would have the 
right to go to India. Clearly that guarantee did not apply to the members 
of the majority community in East Bengal. India would, indeed, have 
been within her rights to seal off the frontier and to prevent the influx of 
refugees who not only added to the economic problems in over-populat¬ 
ed West Bengal but could have given cause for great communal unrest, 
as the Hindu majority in the area felt that the Muslims fleeing across were 
given better conditions than they themselves enjoyed. This is one of the 
dangerous aspects of the situation, that with the refugees coming over and 
constituting half the total population in a particular district, other inter¬ 
ested infiltrators, perhaps in the pay of the West Pakistan Administration, 
will try to whip up communal disorder on the Indian side in order to try 
to divert attention from the situation in East Bengal. 

I was appalled by the stories that I heard. I do not want to go over the 
stories which were reported in the Press-we have read them-but I must 
tell the House that the stories that 1 heard at first hand from refugees to 
whom I spoke were really horrifying. 1 spoke to a group of young wives 
holding their children. They were weeping as their stories unfolded. They 
told how their husbands, peaceful farmers, not leaders of the Awami 
League by any means-supporters, perhaps-had been taken out of thier 
homes by the West Pakistani troops when the villages in which they lived 
were entered by the army platoons, made to sit on the road outside and 
then shot in cold blood. 



The refugees themselves had seen the West Pakistan Army killing 
peasants in the field indiscriminately. They told of the atrocities commit¬ 
ted by Biharis against Bengalis, the Biharis behaving with complete 
abandon because they were protected by the army. I do not dispute that 
there were also atrocities on the other side, and they are to be regretted 
equally. There have been atrocities against Biharis by Bengalis. But all 
this has come about because the West Pakistan Government have failed 
to maintain the movement towards the expressions of democratic will in 
the elections last year. 

It is clear to me, having been to the camps that those thousands of 
people would not flee from their own homes to India, which is not exact¬ 
ly a place to which Muslims would wish to flee, having been subjected 
over the years to propaganda against Hindu, or allegedly Hindu, India, 
unless they felt that their hopes and aspirations in East Bengal had been 
obliterated by the actions of the West Pakistan forces. 

Not only to me but to other ob.servers who have been there, people 
have described in graphic detail some of the lawful events of the past few 
weeks. Plainly, there has been a massacre of extraordinary proportions. It 
is inconceivable that this vast number of people would have fled across 
the border unless a massacre had been taking place. 

Those who wish to find a solution to this problem must condemn the 
brutalities and excesses of those who have held military power. It is not 
good enough to gloss over the situation by saying that there has been 
atrocity on the other side as well. I agree that there probably has, but we 
must recognise that the major atrocity has been committed by the military 
power which the West Pakistanis brought into the territory secretly over 
weeks during the period when the negotiations were in progress. The sit¬ 
uation becomes even more frightening when one considers the danger of 
famine in East Bengal in the months ahead. At present, in many areas, 
there is a shortage of food because of bad distribution and lack of com¬ 
munications. The roads and railways have been cut. There is no doubt 
about that. The report in the Financial Times two days ago by Mr. Harvey 
Stockwin has confirmed it. But the danger of starvation within the next 
few weeks, with which, of course, we must concern ourselves, pales into 
insignificance against the threat of mass famine which will assuredly 
come in a few months if the major rice crop, the so-called Aman crop, is 
not planted during the pre-monsoon period. This crop is responsible for 
60 to 70 per cent, of the total rice produced in East Bengal and, if it is not 
planted, it cannot be harvested towards October and November. The 



famine which would then come would probably be equal in its disastrous 
effects to the famines which took place in 1943. 

We should concern ourselves with several aspects of the problem. 
The first requirement is to give massive aid to assist the refugee camps 
set up by the Indian authorities. Here, I wish to say how much the relief 
organisations have appreciated the sympathetic and understanding way in 
which the Foreign Secretary responded to the appeal for aid which we 
made to him. As a result of his warmth of response and speed of re¬ 
action, we were able to send a plane-load of supplies out donated mainly 
by War on Want, Oxfam and Christian Aid. But that aid, although it is 
appreciated, is but a drop in the ocean of what is required to deal with the 
millions who have crossed the border, 

1 received to-day a telegram sent from Calcutta yesterday by the Rev. 
John Hastings, a minister in Calcutta who has been devoting himself for 
many years to relief work in Calcutta itself and who is now concerned 
with assisting in the camps. He says : 

"Everybody most grateful to donors and Foreign Secretary for con¬ 
signment of tents and supplies. Official refugee count is West Bengal 1.8 
million; India as a whole 2.5 million. Shelter for well over 1 million is 
Still highest priority". 

He points out that, although the refugee problem has to be dealt with, 
we should concern ourselves also with the problem in East Bengal : 

"We shall be suspected of avoiding the real issue if we slop at refugee 
service." 

First, then, the refugee camps : there must be massive assistance. 
Here, the United Nations intervention, although a little slow in coming, 
is to be welcomed. Let the United Nations set up a £100 million fund not 
only to provide aid specifically for the refugees in the camps but also for 
their resettlement across the border as soon as that can be done. As for the 
situation in East Bengal itself and the prospect of famine in a few months, 
let he United Nations agencies now begin contingency planning to enable 
the world to act if disaster threatens in that way. 

I come now to some of the political points which have been raised in 
the debate, and I take issue immediately with some of the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Torquay (Sir F. Bennett) and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Croydon, South. The hon. Member for Torquay said that 
Sheikh Mujib Rahman had accepted during the election that there were 
certain legal requirements for the continuation of a united country, and it 



was only after the election that he went on to promote a separatist phi¬ 
losophy. The hon. Gentlemen! asserted that the six points were not in line 
with the legal framework which Sheikh Mujib Rahman agreed before the 
election. 

The hon. Gentleman is completely wrong in what he said. 1 have here 
an extract from Keesing’s Contemporary, Archives for 6th February 
which shows that the Awami League fought the election on the basis of 
the six-point programme for autonomy for East Pakistan put forward by 
Sheikh Mujib Rahman in 1966. This is no new programme ; it is some¬ 
thing for which the Awami League has worked for many years. The six 
points are set out. several of them are points which the hon. Member for 
Torquay quoted as being points which Sheikh Mujib Rahman had indi¬ 
cated after the election he would want to follow. 

In fact, hardly ever in human history has a clearer election pro¬ 
gramme been put before a people in a democratic election on the basis of 
one man one vote, or a clearer decision made Here we have all the six 
points. There was no question during the election that they would not be 
within the legal framework of Pakistan an one country. There was no 
objection from Yahya Khan and his as.sociates to this programme being 
put forward, because, of course, they did not expect it to be supported in 
East Bengal to the extent it was. Only after the election, when 98 per cent 
of the seats in East Bengal were won on such a programme, did the objec¬ 
tions begin to be raised. 

We now face deep philosophical and constitutional problems. I was 
speaking about these matters the other day to an hon. Member and his 
comment was : "They fought for their independence. Once we have given 
it to them, it is up to them to stew in their own juice. They are a .sover¬ 
eign nation. We cannot interfere, they must learn the hard way". I cannot 
agree with that attitude at all. I agree with the hon. Member for Cornwall, 
North. In honour, we have a duty to take an interest in what goes on in 
other countries, particularly when the genocide, for that is what it was, 
and the denial of democratic aspirations, for that is what it was, are on the 

scale which we all know in our hearts to be true. 

• 

Now, the functions of the United Nations. I agree that the United 
Nations agencies must promote relief, take in aid and be concerned with 
avoiding famine. But the United nations should not concern itself only 
with that. Article 1 of the Charter tells us that the first purpose of the 
United Nations as : 



"To maintain peace and security, and to that end : to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to peace 


Everybody acknowledges that this is a threat to peace, with China 
playing with one side and the U.S.S.R. possibly playing with another. 

Article 1 continues : 

"for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace". 

This has been an act of aggression, one of the worst disasters during 
the last 20 years, with the Pakistan Army, as we know from evidence that 
we have heard, attacking innocent people and murdering them in the way 
they have been doing. 

Next, 

"to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace". 

There is nothing in that about its being confined to sovereign States’ 
relations with other sovereign slates. If a breach of the people is taking 
place within a sovereign state that will affect the peace of the world, the 
United Nations should act. Article 1 goes on to say in paragraph 2 that 
there is a right of "self-determination of peoples". If that, in all honesty, 
is to apply, surely it must apply to the people of East Bengal, who by this 
overwhelming majority voted for the six points of the Awami League and 
have shown overwhelmingly that they want some form of government 
that they can trust in East Bengal. 

I agree with those hon. Members who have said that the situation is 
clearly that a united Pakistan cannot survive and that a Bangladesh gov¬ 
ernment will certainly emerge. These 75 million people have by demo¬ 
cratic vote already decided that that sould be the situation. 

However, the United Nations may not itself be fully charged with that 
decision, and I would like to suggest action that it should lake. Article 33 
of the Charter states that : 

"The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first 
of all, seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry." 


"The Security Council" 





- States Article 34 - 

"may investigate any dispute.to determine whether.the dis¬ 

pute of situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security". 

I think that every hon. Member who has spoken in this debate has 
agreed that that situation applies. Therefore, not only should the United 
Nations be concerned with relief work-that is important-but it should 
also be concerned with the application of these articles of the Charter. 

Unfortunately, the United Nations has in recent years become a club 
for the big Powers. It is a club to which only sovereign States are admit¬ 
ted. Humanity cannot appeal to the United Nations unless it is represent¬ 
ed by a sovereign State. That is a regrettable state of affairs and I hope 
that, sometime, something will be done to enable repressed humanity to 
appeal without having a sovereign Stale to go to. I believe that that is 
already the case with certain agencies with the Trusteeship Council, and 
so on. There should be an opportunity for a situation like that which has 
existed in East Bensa! in recent weeks to be drawn to the attention of the 
Security Council so that action can be taken on Articles 33 and 34 with¬ 
out having to wait for a major power, or even a small Power, to initiate 
the request. 

If a sovereign country now makes such an approach, perhaps the 
United Nations can begin to act in the situation on the following lines. 
After calling for a cease-fire and making .sure that famine and disease are 
being controlled by giving assistance in maintaining good communica¬ 
tions and providing good administration, the United Nations could super¬ 
vise a referendum in East Pakistan so that it can clarify beyond any shad¬ 
ow of doubt whether the people there want im independent Bangladesh 
or whether they want to remain united in some slate with the West. 

I believe that there is no doubt about what their decision would be, 
because the decision has already been made. If, however, the United 
Nations cannot act on a decision of an election last year, 1 believe that 
there may be a new procedure-namely, a referendum-which would help 
it to do so. 

The hon. Member for Chigwell referred to some extravagant state¬ 
ments, as he called them, in a circular put out by supporters of 
Bangladesh. He referred to General Yahya Khan as being power-drunk 
and mad. I wounder whether the hon. Member would also criticise a 
document that came to my hand two days ago, sent by His Excellency the 





High Commissioner for Pakistan, Mr. Salman A. Ali in that document, 
we read something like this : 

"Those the Awami League failed to win over by persuasion it sought 
to line up through Nazi-style tactics, A reign of terror was unleashed and 
unmentionable atrocities committed. The true dimentions of the killings 
directed and carried out by Fascist elements of the Awami League are 
now becoming clear." 

The hon. Member condemns the excesses on the other side. I hope 
that he will condemn these excesses as well. 

I refer to that to demonstrate that home really damning things are 
being said by both sides in the dispute. I do not believe that it is to our 
advantage, or the advantage of finding a solution, that we should go into 
all the allegations and the counter-allegations that are being made. In the 
fullness of time, there will be full reports about the deaths which have 
occurred, but our object today should be to apply ourselves not to an 
inquest, and not to trying to apportion blame, but to condemning any con¬ 
tinuing excesses to which the telegram from Calcutta of which I have 
spoken refers as still continuing, in the hope that we can bring them to an 
end and find a solution which is based on all fours with the democratic 
aspirations of the people of East Bengal. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison : The hon. Member has addressed himself to me. 
I do not think that the two statements are comparable. One is an allega¬ 
tion of atrocities against the Awami League, the other is an attack on the 
personality and integrity of an individual. I dispute the latter very much. 
The two are not comparable. 

Mr. Stonehouse : 1 believe that the situation points towards the 
Bangladesh regime achieving its independence within the foreseeable 
future. It may take many months, it may take years, but I think it is impos¬ 
sible for West Pakistan to impose its rule on a country over 1,000 miles 
away and with a population of 75 million, almost all of whom would now 
be opposed to it, apart from the Bihari minority. 

In this situation, the East Bengalese are bound to win in the long run. 
I believe, therefore, that we must not encourage the West Pakistanis into 
imagining that they can return to a "normal" situation which means that 
they can continue thier rule over this part of the country. I believe that 
Bangladesh will emerge and I believe it to be in the interests of its peo¬ 
ple, as in the interests of world peace, that they should be given support 
in achieving this. 



2.10 p.m. 

Rev. Ian Paisley (Antrim. North) : Like other right hon. and hon. 
Members, I want to congratulate the mover of this Motion, the hon. 
Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann). Anything that 
focuses attention on the tragedy of East Pakistan is to be welcomed. 

However, there is another tragedy, and it is that in many circles there 
is apathy, a lack of concern and even indifference towards this vital mat¬ 
ter. Because of interests concerned with self and world defence, there is 
a tendency not to speak out loud and clear against events which should be 
totally condemned. We live in an age when we have become conditioned 
to outrage, violence, bloodshed, anarchy and lawlessness. There is not the 
deep concern that there should be across the nation. If any debate should 
stir this nation of ours, it is this one. 

1 welcome the concern expressed by all right hon. and hon. Members 
who have contributed to the debate. However, the lack of interest across 
the nation demonstrates the way in which the permissive society has 
caused a corroding of our moral fibre. There is not the deep-hearted con¬ 
cern that there should be. 

East Pakistan had its twilight in the cyclone. It is now having its mid¬ 
night, and what a midnight it is. Even if reports have been exaggerated, 
there is no doubt that there has been awful slaughter in East Pakistan. An 
hon. Member on this side of the House referred to a speech made by the 
President of Pakistan on 25th March. That was an unfortunate speech, 
because it was on the evening of that day that the Army of Pakistan swept 
into East Pakistan, and there is no doubt that there was terrible slaughter. 
There is no doubt either that awful atrocities were committed. I believe 
that atrocities were committed on both sides. However, it is right to say 
that some of them came out of despair and a sense of deep frustration, 
while others were the result of the might of brutal military strength. 

We in this House must be universal in our condemnation of that bru¬ 
tal military strength. Homes have been blasted, families have been mur¬ 
dered and cities have been raped. Tens of housands have been slaughtered 
and hundreds of thousands made bomeiess. 

I welcome this Motion. 1 welcome it first in the name of humanity. 
The voices of the dead and dying should not fall on deaf ears. The out¬ 
rages, the bloodshed and our brothers' blood crying to us from the ground 
should arouse the Government and the country to take a strong line. This 
is not a day when any Government can afford to drag their feet on an 
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issue of such proportions and such tragedy as that which we are dis¬ 
cussing. 

I also welcome the Motion in the name of democracy, for there is no 
doubt that the majority of the people in East Pakistan made a definite 
decision. There has been an attempt to draw a parallel between the situa¬ 
tion in East Pakistan and that in my own country. However hon. Members 
must be aware that the vast majority of people in Northern Ireland want 
to remain part and parcel o the United Kingdom, whereas the outcome of 
the election which took place in East Pakistan demonstrated that the vast 
majority wanted autonomy and the right govern themselves. The situ- 
aions are not parallel. 

In this House we hear from time to time that the rights of all minori¬ 
ties should be guarded. What is in question in East Pakistan is the nght 
of a majority of the people to say what sort of country they want to live 
in and under what sort of constitution they want to work. Surely they 
have the right to be heard in the name of democracy. 

If this House is to maintain any credibility among world leaders. If 
people are to look to this House as the defender of rights of both majori¬ 
ties and minorities, surely the Government must take some of the steps 
proposed by hon. Members today and show by their attitude that they 
intend to move in the right direction, in the direction which will help 
these people in their time of deep and terrible crisis and awful agony. 

2.16 p.m. 

Mr. Julius Silverman (Birmingham, Aston): May I add my voice to 
the congratulations which have been extended to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) or raising this 
important subject? It is one which should concern every Member of this 
House and everyone in the country. Even if one understands the reluc¬ 
tance of the Government to make any decision condemning another 
Government, with all the international implications involved, it is impor¬ 
tant at any rate that this House should express its view on the matter. 

In this case, the facts about what has happened are stark and clear. A 
nation of 75 million people has expressed its desire for autonomy, not 
even for independence or secession. The people have not only expressed 
their opinion. They did so clearly in an election commonly agreed on both 
sides to have been a fair one. Probably it did not produce the result that 
was expected, but it is common ground that it was a fair election. In East 
Bengal it resulted in an overwhelming decision in favour of autonomy. 



Immediately there were negotiations, they broke down. But even 
before they had broken down, the Pakistan Army, consisting almost 
entirely of West Pakistanis, stepped in and acted in brutal suppression of 
the party which had only very recently been declared by the people to be 
their representatives. 

It may be that there have been exaggerations in the stories which have 
been told about villages being burnt down and about wholesale mas¬ 
sacres. But I sould have thought that there is sufficient evidence for us to 
know that, if even half of what is said is true, what is happening in East 
Pakistan cannot possibly be forgiven. 

We have heard reports about the movement of two million people 
from their homesteads. The hon. Member for Chigwell (Mr. Biggs- 
Davison) says that the figure may not be correct. In any event, there is no 
doubt that a vast number of refugees, most of them Muslims, have poured 
out from these villages, from the lands and the homes to which they are 
attached, into an alien country which for many years they have regarded 
as their enemy. Obviously, this movement would not have taken place 
without a terrible driving force. That, at any rale, must support a large 
part of the dreadful stories which we hear about what is happening in East 
Pakistan. 

One or tow hon. Members have suggested that because Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman demanded secession. President Yahya Khan was enti¬ 
tled to break the negotiations and to .send in his military forces. 1 do not 
know the justification for that suggestion. If a nation of 75 million peo¬ 
ple desires to be independent, why should it not have the right of .self- 
determination? What right has this General-incidentally, a man who has 
no constitutional position ; he arrived at his position not by any consiti- 
tutional method of nomination and election, but by a military coup not 
long ago-to repudiate the wishes, freely and electorally expres.sed, of 75 
million people for self-determination? In fact, they did not go so far. They 
demanded economic autonomy. In view of the history of these cousntries, 
I should think that they were entitled to do so. 

There is good reason to suspect the bonafides of General Yahya 
Khan. The trouble is that, whilst these negotiations were taking place, the 
warships with the troops were sailing round the Indian Peninsula. One 
wonders whether these negotiations were simply a time-saving device or 
were genuine in the first place, but, whether they were genuine or not, the 
intervention of the Pakistan Army cannot, in any circumstances, be either 
condoned or mitigated in world opinion. 



TTie facts are stark and clear. I do not know how any long history or 
constitutional niceties can possibly obliterate or take away from the stark 
nature of those facts. 

What can we do about the situation? It may be, as some hon. 
Members have said, that if the Government express an opinion, it may be 
counter-productive. Nonetheless, I hope that the United Nations will take 
cognisance of the matter and express a view about it. I join those who 
have expressed the hope that the Government will do their utmost con¬ 
cerning relief and helping the unfortunate victims of this disaster. I am 
sure that the Minister will agree that the money which has so far been 
donated, £18,000, is inadequate. It is a fleabite. I hope that it is a mere 
beginning. Vast sums will be required from the Government and I should 
think, from other industrialised nations of the world. It is unfair that 
India, a poor country with few resources, should have to bear this burden 
because of its geographical proximity to the scene of this disaster. This 
burden ought to be borne by all the nations of the world. 

I do not think that the problem can be dealt with by the voluntary 
organisations because it is too vast. Representatives of voluntary organi¬ 
sations have already said that it is far beyond their capacity to deal with 
the problem. It must, therefore, be dealt with by Governments Whilst 
one welcomes the introduction of the United Nations, obviously its agen¬ 
cies do not have the resources to deal with the problem without calling in 
the assistance of governments as Governments.! express the hope that the 
goveernment will respond very generously and, indeed, will take the ini¬ 
tiative in responding because of our special and historical connection 
with the Indian sub-continent. 

It may be some time before relief assistance can usefully be given to 
East Bengal. 1 understand that there is suspicion among some of the East 
Bengalis that such assistence, if given via the Pakistan government, may 
be used for the purpose of continuing to enforce their conrol-buying 
rifles and other weapons-rather than.for their relief. Therefore, if and 
when such assistance becomes possible. I hope that the Govemnrient and 
the United Nations agencies will exert the strongest possible control and 
supervision over it. We must make sure that assistance given for human¬ 
itarian purposes is not used for others. 

I am sure that the whole House hopes that the Government will gen¬ 
erous in dealing with the situation, especially the immediate problem of 
the vast refugee camps in India. 



2.27 p.m 

Mr. Bernard Braine (Essex, south-East) : The debate poses an 
acute dilemma for all right hon. and hon. Members. On the one hand, 
there cannot be indifference to what is happening to the people of East 
Pakistan. Every speech to which I have listened has made that plain. We 
share a common interest in what has been happening and a common 
desire to do something practical about it. 

On the other hand, Pakistan is a sovereign State with which he have 
had long, close and cordial relations. It is also a country which, for some 
years, has been faced with acute economic difficulties. True, we in com¬ 
pany with other nations, have been helping in that country’s economic 
development, but clearly, because Pakistan is an independent sovereign 
and proud nation, we have to weigh our words and to plan our actions in 
this situation with great care if what we say and do is not to be counter¬ 
productive. 

It is necessary to recognise, as some of us had to say repeatedly dur¬ 
ing the tragic Nigerian civil war, that we no longer administer indpendent 
Common-wealth countries. Our write no longer runs there. Often there is 
much resentment-understandably so-at any moralishing or interference 
from former Imperial Powers. Independence means not merely the free¬ 
dom to manage one's own affairs, but also to make one's own mistakes. 

Yet, having said that, it is clear that we cannot leave the matter there. 
There are, after all, deep bonds of affection between the people of this 
country and all the peoples of the Indian sub-continent. We cannot erase 
three centuries of close association between ourselves and the peoples of 
Indian Empire, as it was, and of India and Pakistan as they are now, 
because this is part of our history ; the association runs too deep. There 
are close personal ties between many of us here and our friends in India 
and Pakistan. There are, too, close lies of commercial interest, and, 
morally, as a number of hon. Membeis have said, we have some share of 
responsibility for the way in »vhich the Indian sub-continent was divided. 

Moreover, in company with others, we have for some years assumed 
a responsibility fo*- providing aid for the economics of both India and 
Pakistan, and we are therefore deeply involved m the orderly develop¬ 
ment of both countries. There is no greater British interest than the 
spreading of tranquility across the world with successfully prosecuting 
war against want, disease and illiteracy. This is a situation which opens 
up a new era of opportunity for Britain. People talk about British influ¬ 
ence, ana in this field, at any rate, it can be very great. 



I shall not say anything about the actions of the Pakistan Army, 1 do 
not have access to the information which so many correspondents and, 
indeed, some hon. Members seem to have. I have no doubt that what has 
happened in East Pakistan is frightful. There is nothing more tragic than 
a civil war, and clearly unpleasant things have been happening on both 
sides. But we should be concerned with the situation which led up to this 
unhappy state of affairs, the way in which that situation developed, and 
what are the chances of rescuing something from the ruins. 

I had the good fortune, together with the hon. Member of Portsmount, 
West (Mr. Judd), as a member of the Select committee, to visit both India 
and Pakistan not much more than a year ago to look at the way in which 
the British aid programme was working out. In general, the picture that 
we had of our performance was reasonably satisfactory, and I was proud 
to see what we were able to do in so many different respects in both coun¬ 
tries. 

In the present situation there are two separate but related problems. 
There is, first, the situation in East Pakistan itself, and then there is the 
growing refugee problem over the border in India. As to the situation in 
East Pakistan, it serves no useful purpose to moralise about how things 
went wrong after the recent elections, or whether the Awami league's bid 
for secession was wise, or whether the central Government of pakistan 
are responsible for grave injustice and oppression. What is clear to me 
now-and what was clear to me and my colleagues when we went to India 
and Pakistan-is that both problems are too big to be solved by those coun¬ 
tries alone. If the debate serves any useful purpose. It will be to make the 
point that the situation with which these countries are grappling is too big 
for them to solve by themselves. This is no reflection on either country. 
It is just an unhappy fact. 

To those who have gone there in recent years, Pakistan presents a 
strange contradiction. West Pakistan is one of the successes of the devel¬ 
oping world. It has made notable economic progress and has achieved a 
real breakthrough in the production of food and an improvement in the 
standard of living. On the other hand, we could not fail to notice that East 
Pakistan was heading for sheer economic disaster. 

Mr. Frank Judd (Portsmouth, West) : Hear, hear, 

Mr. Braine : One must make this aboslutely plain. In East Pakistan 
some 70 million people are crammed into 56000 square miles. The rate 
of population growth is such that these numbers will double, unless by 
some miracle they are checked, within the next 30 years. 



West Pakistan has space, it has potential, and it has hope, flying over 
East Pakistan, however, one could not see an inch of uncultivated or 
empty land. The average size of a holding was one to one and a half acres. 
Unemployment and under employment had reached massive proportions. 
I am talking about the situation which existed 18 months before the pres¬ 
ent distnibances. Malnutrition was widespread. I have never seen such 
appalling poverty. 1 shall nevr forget the feverish-eyed, undernourished 
ricketlegged children holding out forget the feverish-eyed, undernour¬ 
ished ricketlegged children holding out their begging bowls. I have never 
seen anything like that in Africa or elsewhere. 

That is way I say that Pakistan is faced with problems that are loo big 
for it to solve alone, and if this dabate serves any useful purpose at all it 
is to show that we are willing to play our part in any international rescue 
operation that may be necessary. In short, the situation that we saw was 
crying for redress long before the elections of last year, the disturbances 
which have followed since, and the actions of the Pakistan Army. 

What action has been taken in the past yeai by the international con¬ 
sortium to which this country subscribes? Such a body, headed as it is by 
the World Bank, is the only one that can ensure that the economic imbal¬ 
ance is redressed between East and West Pakistan. The figures are quite 
striking. In the period of the third five-year plan, 1966-70, only 36 per 
cent of development finance went to West Pakistan, as aganist the 52 per 
cent originally allocated. It waw not so much that the will to do the right 
thing by East Pakistan was lacking. It was that circumstances did not 
exist which would enable the Pakistan Government to do the things that 
they were planning to do. Nevertheless the fact remains that East Pakistan 
IS now poorere than she was at the time of partition. 

I mentioned the progress being made in West Pakistan. Be contrast, 
in the East there was a critical shortage of irrigation, finance and skill. 
Seasonal floods and droughts make agricultural development impossible 
without heavy investment in flood control and water distribution, which 
is the subject of continual bickering between India and Pakistan. Only 
help from outside can bring order into this chaotic situation, and that is 
why I ask what action the consortipm has taken. What is it doing, for 
example, in providing debt relief ? 

One is glad that the President of Pakistan has appealed to the United 
Nations agencies for help. I hope that we shall speed up every possible 
contribution that we can make to the efforts of the United Nations. I agree 
with those hon. Members who have said that this is not a matter that can 
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be left to the private relief agencies. The problem is too vast. The Indian 
Government's requirements alone are massive if relief is to be brought to 
the million or more refugees already in their territory. 

There are, therefore, two problems-the problem of short-term relief 
to deal with the refugee situation, in respect of which I hope that the 
Government will bring the maximum help to hear-and the problem of 
long-term development in order to redress the imbalance between East 
and West Pakistan. I hope that may right hon. Friend will be able to say 
that practical help is under way in-regard to the solution of both prob¬ 
lems. 

As I have said, the debate will have served a useful purpose if it 
demonstrates that the British Parliment is deeply disturbed by what has 
happened, is anxious to give all reasonable and practical help that our 
Government are ready to respond. 

2.40 p.m. 

Mr. Michael Barnes ^'Brentford and Chisw’ck) : This is the second 
time in recent years that we have debated this sort of situation. My right 
hon. Friend the Member of Fulham (Mr. Michael Stewart), making a 
point about one similarity between the situation in Pakistan and in. 
Nigeria, emphasised the many dissimilarities between the two situations. 
There are dissimilarities, but there are also many similarities, especially 
in the kind of reaction that follow events of this kind. 

When something like this happens a cry goes up frcm the area of the 
country concerned, against which the central Government of that country 
is proceeding with the use of force-a cry to the rest of the world. "Dont 
you understand what is happening here? Can't you do anything about it ?" 
Throughout the world, people of good will ask. "What can we in the West 
do about it?" Governments make traditional statements, and Ministers 
make statements at the dispatch Box about the security of British nation¬ 
als and say that it is an internal affair, and if any protests are made they 
are too timid, and they come too late to have any effect. 

Can we in Britain leave it there? What has happened in Pakistan is 
that arms acquired by the Government of that country for its external 
defence have been used-with far greater fire power than could ever have 
been needed-against their own people. 

The countries that are involved supplying arms or aid to other 
nations-and this is especially the case with the sale of arms-must realise 
that with those sales and aid go heavy responsibilities. Aid also inevitably 
involves the donor country in the affairs of the country to which that aid 



is given. That is not to say that aid should be given with political strings. 
Many hon. Members who have spoken today have made the point that it 
would be a bad principle if donor countries were to give aid to which 
political srings were attached. 

But the events in Pakistan are so momentous-one of the six journal¬ 
ists admitted to East Bengal has estimated that over 300,000 have lost 
their lives, and my hon. Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. 
Douglas-Mann) indicated that the true figure could be much higher-as to 
go beyond any situation in which one could descrive the taking of politi¬ 
cal attitudes by the donor aid countries as pulling political strings. 

Since this is the second time in recent years in which the world has 
been faced with this situation, it is clear that countries supplying arms or 
aid should work but a code of practice which will govern their attitude 
and actions when these situations arise, such a code should involve the 
arms suppliers writing into arms contracts clauses giving them the right 
to make immediate representations and to suspend existing contracts and 
reduce the supply of spares if aims are used in any major operation 
against a country's own population. 

Many difficulties would arise in framing such a code. There is the 
black market in selling arms throughout the world, and on top of that 
there are political difficulties, in that countries like China and Russia 
adopt different attitudes. But the object would be to establish a frame¬ 
work in which it would be possible for the countries supplying arms or 
aid to react immediately, rather than to feel in an isolated position, in 
which they could be accused of interfering in a country’s internal affairs. 
The object would be to make Governments like the Government of 
Pakistan think seriously about the consequences before they embark on 
the arms build-up that went on in the 10 days before 25th March, leading 
to the military solution then pul into effect. 

1 agree with my right hon. Friend the Member for Leeds, East (Mr. 
Healey) that it would be wrong to suspend existing aid commitments, but 
I should have thought that aid consortia could establish a code of practice 
which would make it clear to recipient countries what would be the like¬ 
ly consequences, in terms of their aid programme, if they acted as the 
Government of Pakistan has done in this case. 

I understood the Minister to say that the British Government took the 
view that they would embark on new aid commitments with the 
Government of Pakistan only if the aid could be effectively deployed. He 
said that meant that there would have to be a political settlement, and that 



that was a matter for the Pakistan Government and people to achieve. But 
how can we link, in the same phrase, the Government and people of 
Pakistan? What chance have the people of East Pakistan to achieve a 
political solution so long as they are held down by military occupation? 
Hopes have been expressed by hon. Members about a political settle¬ 
ment. To me, those hopes seem incredibly optimistic. If it is left to the 
Government of Pakistan, I should have thought that there would be no 
political settlement in East Pakistan for a long time. 

Mr. James Kilfedder (Down, North) : I am sure that the hon. 
Gentleman would like to give credit where it is due. Does not he agree 
that the President and the Government of Pakistan showed considerable 
concern for having a democratic civilian Government in their country by 
holding election when they did and ensuring that they were fair elections. 
We know that where military personnel control the country elections can 
be rigged, but that accusation has not been made in respect of the 
Pakistan elections. It has not been made against the President or the 
Government of Pakistan. 

Mr. Barnes : I agree with what the hon. Member says, but I am talk¬ 
ing about the situation that exists now-after 25th March. I say that what 
happened then and in the subsequent weeks means that there is no chance 
of a political settlement in Pakistan for a long time, unless political pres¬ 
sures are applied on the Pakistan Government by the rest of the world. 

When the cry for self-determination goes up from a distinctly defined 
area of a larger country-whether it be East Bengal or Eastern Nigeria- 
the world must consider its own involvement in the matter. However dis- 
tasliful it is for countries to attempt to apply political pressure through 
their aid commitments, it may be the only way in which they can help to 
bring about conditions which my right hon. Friend is hoping will exist 
before long. Politics is a very rough business. Sophisticated politicians in 
Western countries must not shrink from using crude political pressure 
when justice and humanity demand it. 

I welcome the efforts which the Government have made to get the 
international relief operation going, but I urge the Minister to continue to 
give maximum support to our own voluntary relief organisations, because 
international operations can take a long time to get under way. Our own 
organisations have a great deal or experience in this kind of matter and in 
diagnosing the immediate requirements. They can move fast and can do 
a great deal if they get the right backing from their Government. 



I should like the Minister to clarify what representations the British 
Government have actually made to the Government of Pakistan about 
getting relief into East Pakistan-both about international relief through 
the United Nations and also about our own voluntary organisations. The 
Foreign Secretary was questioned about this on Tuesday, but his answers 
were not completely clear. He spoke of communications difficulties and 
the fact that relief in East Pakistan had to be distributed by the Pakistan 
Army. I would ask the right hon. Gentleman to make further representa¬ 
tions of the Pakistan Government to find out precisely what these diffi¬ 
culties are. If the relief organisations had the right backing and equip¬ 
ment, surely they could over come these difficulties. 

In this kind of situation, it is very unsatisfactory for food to be dis¬ 
tributed by an army of occupation. This was very clear though the 
Nigerian conflict. One cannot convince the civilian population that the 
food is not going disproportionately to the troops. One of the difficulties 
is that this kind of allegation, which was made in the Nigerian conflict, 
will be made here. Another thing which one cannot convince the cn ilian 
population of-however unreasonable their attitude may seem to us-is 
that, if the food is being distributed by the army of occupation, it is not 
being interfered with. 

I congratulate my hon. Friend on making this debate possible today, 
but we should not be too pleased about our own attitude in this debate. 
This is the second time in recent years that the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations have failed to restrain a Commonwealth country from 
seeking a military solution to a purely political porblem. If the United 
Nations and the commonwealth want to have any reputation as effective 
political instruments, they must find ways of strengthening their institu¬ 
tions so that they can deal with this tragic phenomenon which we saw in 
Biafra and have now seen in Eat Bengal. 

It has been brought to my attention, on very good authority, that 
requests have been made by the Pakistan High Commission in this coun¬ 
try to the British Government that the British Government’s security 
services in this country should find out as much information as possible 
about those involved in this country, both Pakistanis and English pe<^ple, 
in the various protest groups which have grown up. 

It is a common experience of quite a few people involved in lhe.se 
protest groups in recent weeks to have been interviewed by a whole host 
of people, including people who were obviously Special Branch officers. 
One understands the paranoia of the security .services, one is aware of it 



and accepts it. I am not complaining that our security people should be 
interrogating members of Action Bangladesh or whatever it is, because 
they have to do something. That is what they are paid to do ; It is 
regretable, but it is inevitable, if one has security services, that they will 
occupy themselves in that kind of way. 

But the much more serious allegation which has been made, and 
which I refer today only because it has been brought to my notice on good 
authority, is that there have been requests for this information by the 
Pakistan High Commission and that the information is actually being 
passed to the Pakistan High Commission. I would ask the Minister 
whether these inquiries have been received from the High Commission 
and whether information has been passed to it. 

2.55 p.m. 

Mr. John H. Osborn (Sheffield, Hallam) : Our dilemma in this 
debate is that an independent country has taken a certain course. In this 
House and else where, we feci that we have a moral obligation to do some¬ 
thing about the situation, and we are groping to decide among ourselves 
that we can do. We are asking ourselves what power we have to do any- 
things, because we are no longer an imperial Power and there is a differ¬ 
ence between preserving law and order-friendly Governments have had 
to do this-and suppressing the democratic processes. The extreme differ¬ 
ences are obvious, but .sometimes, the borderline is difficult to ascertain. 

I have been involved, as other hon. Members have, in the last six 
months in the discussions about what has really happened in Pakistan. In 
this House, we are trying to act as judges, trying to find a solution. If this 
debate were taking place within the Inter-Parliamentary Union, where 
Members of parliament from many different countries come together, or 
within the United Nations, there would be a much bigger divergence of 
view. That is why the correct line of action by the United Nations in a sit¬ 
uation like this is difficult to define. 

But there is agreement that there have been serious human tragedies 
of unprecedented proportions in East Pakistan. If there has been geno¬ 
cide, it must be condemned. It could well be that the Punjabis, the West 
Pakistanis, have ruled and dominated the Bengalis in East Pakistan to an 
excessive extent. A series of regimes in Pakistan based on military rule 
may have lacked that political sensitivity which is so necessary to avoid 
the strife which we have been discussing. But it would be wrong to con¬ 
demn President Yahya Khan as it would be wrong completely to con¬ 
demn Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 



We have been made aware of the Awami declaration and the results 
of the recent elections. I support my hon. Friends in genuinely believing 
that President Yahya Khan has tried to hand over military government to 
democratic processes and that he is sincere in his pronouncements on this 
subject. Those who know him better are even more convinced than 1 am 
on this score. I regret that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman did not use his power, 
having won the elections, to reach some sort of compromise after the dis¬ 
cussions of the last two years. 

There has been discussion about the socalled "six points". One is that 
the Federal Government will deal with defence and foreign affairs. 
Another is that the constitution should provide for a federation. Recently 
there have been additions to these. The question of the withdrawal of mil¬ 
itary law and of sending the troops back to barracks has also been dis¬ 
cussed in recent months. 

It should be remembered that there could have been a misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the electorate in the recent elections. The results 
on those elections do not, therefore, mean that the voters thought they 
were voting for complete autonomy in the sense of having two seperatc 
nations. East Pakistan and West Pakistan. How many of them thought 
they were only voting for, for example, a separate province as part of a 
federal system? 

Bangladesh has described this as a war between two nations, and we 
could argue for a long time about whether this is a civil war or a war of 
independence. Whatever it is, it is to be regretted and we must condemn 
what should be condemned. For 25 years since partition there has been 
discussion of the best solution for Pakistan, both as a whole and sepa¬ 
rately. Today Bangladesh has popular sympathy. 

Having said that, 1 agree that Bangladesh appears now to be the 
underdog. The hon. member for Cornwall, North (Mr. Pardoe) referred to 
what was happening as a "Liberal evolution". I appreciate what is meant 
by those who say that the claim of East Pakistan, East Bengal, for inde¬ 
pendence arouses the same sympathies as were aroused over Biafra. 
Indeed, these are the very sympathies as wer aroused over Biafra. Indeed, 
these are the very sympathies that'have given momentum to the Scottish 
Nationalist and Independent Welsh causes. 

The right hon. Member for Fullham (Mr. Michael Stewart) referred to 
the similarity between this problem and Nigeria. Nowever, we really do 
not know exactly what has happened. For example, reference was made 
to an article in the Sunday Times by Anthony Mascarenhas. He 



undoubtedly implied that the first shots were fired by the rebels, the 
Bengalis. But the truth is hard to discern from the welter of reports that 
have reached this country. 

The Con.servative Government in Britain have taken a similar line to 
a that adopted by the United States Government. The Soviet Union have 
urged a political settlement and we gather that China has offered support 
to Pakistan. However, it is India that has the refugee problem on a big 
scale. Several hon. Members have described the conditions in the refugee 
camps. They, of course, must seem to be appalling. This always happens 
in cases of this kind. We learn that if the ranks of refugees continue to 
swell at their present rate, within a few weeks there will be between 2 
million and 3 million refugees. It is interesting to note that they are not 
all Muslims. 

There have been charges and countercharges by India and Pakistan in 
connection with border incidents. We in Britain must have a clear appre¬ 
ciation of what is our business and where we should mind our own busi¬ 
ness. Certainly form our personal friendships, directly and indirectly, 
with leaders in both India and Pakistan we should do all we can to bring 
about understanding. There is a bond of understanding in the 
Commonwealth and this may help in this regard. The United Nations may 
also be of assistance. 

The Motions calls for a cease-fire. What can we do to bring it about 
? It also calls for an end to the strife. We are anxious that that should hap¬ 
pen, but what can we do to help? It has been suggested that the West 
Pakistan Administration should be allowed to go bankrupt, and I have 
heard appeals from Bangladesh supporters and spokesmen and others that 
no further aid should be .sent to West Pakistan. It would be nonsense to 
deny assistance to West Paki.stan but give help to East Pakistan. It should 
not be our task to wreck a nation ; our policies should bring about aid and 
reconstruction. 

I welcome the intention of the Government that the aid programme 
should continue and in particular that it should be concentrated on East 
Pakistan. Outside pressures, such as the report of the Select committee 
and other reports, have pointed out to the administration in Pakistan that 
much more needs to be done for East Pakistan. Inevitably, continued 
assistance will be difficult but is is right that the E.C.G.D. should be care¬ 
ful about placing further insurance on exports beyond existing commit¬ 
ments. This will present problems to Pakistan, and is sympathetic of the 
economic crisis it faces. 



In the Sheffield area, as well as in Bradford and London, 1 have met 
many who have come from East Pakistan and who do not know what had 
happened to their families and relatives. This morning I read a letter from 
one person, enclosing an article from the Sheffield Morning Telegraph by 
Mort Rosenblum, entitled "Vultures over Bangladesh". Most of this con¬ 
stituents's family had been left behind in Pakistan and are dead. This is 
the tragedy that motivates us all. 

Can we necessarily put the blame on the West Pakistan regime for 
this? There has been a failure of communication. The Pakistan regime 
must put its case to the people of this country. The problem facing the 
Federal Government of Nigeria was that for weeks and months we heard 
only the Biafran .story. The reporters have brought back tales which con¬ 
cern us all. Some endeavour must be made to let us know the truth, and 
put to the people the constructive altitude of the Pakistan Government. 

Great Britain is no longer a world power, but it can exert a moral 
influence and can wield moral pressure to achieve a solution. The ulti¬ 
mate solution must rest in Pakistan. A continuing aid programme must be 
mounted, but it must be properly administered-and that will be difficult, 
because I can well understand the position of the regime, which will want 
to administer that programme itself. These are the same problems that we 
had in Nigeria. The free world has not taken kindly to the situation which 
has arisen in the Indian continent between East and West Pakistan. We 
want the right measures to be taken, but this can come about only by an 
understanding of the problems involved. We have a moral obligation to 
use our influence to bring about peace between the parties in conflict. I 
very much hope that as a result of the debate the Government will have 
some success in bringing about talks and an understanding between those 
who now do not wish to talk to each other, and in a situation where hatred 
is replacing understanding. 

3.8 p.m. 

Mr. Frank Judd (Portsmouth, West) : I join those who have con¬ 
gratulated my hon. Friend the Member for Kensington. North (Mr. 
Douglas-Mann) on the way in which he introduced this vital debate. I 
also join those who, although expressing certain reservations about what 
the Minister had to say, recorded their support for the good news about 
progress at the United Nations on international action and progress 
among the various relief organisations trying to organise a concerted 
drive to bring succour to those in immediate need. 



I have a specific question to put to the Minister. Can he give an assur¬ 
ance that the Government will not allow any students from East Pakistan 
studying in this country, who find themselves destitute as a result of 
developments in their country, to be forced to finish their studies unnatu¬ 
rally early? If the Government find any students in that predicament. I 
hope that they will ensure that their studies can be completed. 

At this stage we ought to beware of any ill-founded complacency 
arising from the apparent calm after the peak of the storm. Just because 
there are today no stories of fighting and slaughter on the scale on which 
that took place in the early stages, there is no reason for us to relax. In 
this apparent calm we should ask ourselves what are the brutal techniques 
upon which the calm is based. If the Pakistan military regime has noth¬ 
ing to fear or to hide, it should be eager to co-operate with the interna¬ 
tional community by allowing international observers to be there, so that 
its reputation can be protected. 

It is not only a matter of the presence of international observers to see 
what is happening now but, in the name of the integrity of the military 
regime in Pakistan, there ought to be a full and speedy international 
inquiry into the earlier events of March, because the accusations are so 
serious and far reaching that I am certain that the regime would not wish 
to see them going univestigated. The stories of deliberate intimadation 
and slaughter of a wide cross-section of the community must be 
examined so that the world can be reassured and the name of Pakistan 
rehabilitated. 

We have been concentrating on the immediate situation. What makes 
matters worse, as the hon. Member for Essex, South-East (Mr. Braine) 
said, is to look at the situation in the context of the on-going social, eco¬ 
nomic and political history of East Pakistan. I had the good fortune to be 
with the hon. Gentleman in both West and East Pakistan when I was a 
member of the sub-committee of the Select Committee on Overseas Aid 
about 18 months ago. As we saw East Pakistan, it was a sorry story-a 
land area of 55,000 square miles, with 70 million people, with a 3^2 per 
cent, per annum population rise. The population will be about 100 mil¬ 
lion by 1980 and possibly 140 million by 1990. It is a country in which 
disease is widespread. We saw evidence of smallpox, dysentery, typhoid, 
tuberculosis, blindness and cholera. 

In East Pakistan the average per capita income 18 months ago, before 
the latest crisis, was only about 60 United States dollars per year. This was 
about 30 per cent below the average per capita income in West Pakistan. 



I do not know whether I would carry the hon. Member for Essex, 
South-East with me in this, but I was disconcerted at the evidence of a 
totally disproportionate use of resources provided for aid in West 
Pakistan when compared with East Pakistan. It was distressing to be 
shown by the Pakistan Government, with great pride on their part, sophis¬ 
ticated railway electrification schemes and massive prestige dam proj¬ 
ects, and then to compare those with the abject poverty of people in East 
Pakistan. It seems unfortunate that in the work of the aid consortium, pri¬ 
orities were not more balanced in the years before the latest disaster. 

There is also the problem of military expenditure. This has been esti¬ 
mated as in excess of 60 per cent of the Pakistan budget. One of the jus¬ 
tifications advanced for this is the tension with India and the problems of 
Kashmir-problems and tensions which, at the time of our visit, were 
causing a good deal of fairly overt irritation and criticism in East Pakistan 
because the people there saw how these resources could be used. They 
also saw in East Pakistan that, as a result of the tension, they were being 
denied their more obvious trading relationships with India. They were, 
for example, having to import coal from China instead of from 30 
miles across the Indian frontier, which would have made much more 
economic sense. 

The other point which has come out in the debate and which needs a 
little more emphasis before the debate concludes is the whole issue of 
intervention and non-intervention in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
State. I am under-lining some of the arguments which have already been 
adduced when I say that it is not an argument about intervention or non¬ 
intervention. It is an argument about the form of intervention. 

The very fact that a country has an aid relation.ship with a developing 
country means that the donor country is intervening in the developing 
country's affairs, because it is supporting economic and social priorities 
laid down by the Government of that country. The fact that one country 
has military co-operation with a sovereign country means that it has 
intervened, because the second's defence policy depends upon the col¬ 
laboration of the first country. 

If the House accepts this, the question we must ask ourselves is 
whether there is a need to change the form of intervention on which we 
have embarked in Pakistan. I would argue that there is a need to change 
it. To be succe.ssful, aid must be a partnership. A healthy partnership 
means that all the partners feel free to speak out and to state their terms. 

I cannot go home to my constituents and justify the use of their taxes to 



support a regime which I find a totally unjustifiable and deplorable 
regime in any area of the world. We have a right to say so in forming a 
partnership, it it is to be, by definition, a genuine partnership. 

I believe that with the whole transformation from Empire to 
Commonwealth we have embarked upon a new relationship of partner¬ 
ship within the commonwealth. Although 1 understand the sensitivities 
which are there because of a mood of post-imperialism, a feeling of our 
importence in this post-imperial era, it is nonsense to suggest, now that 
we are free of the inhibitions of imperial responsibility, that we should 
not speak out openly and freely as partners, as equals, of countries such 
as Pakistan when we are confronted with the situation we now see. Not 
to do so is to embark upon a sort of inverted snobbery of the worst kind. 

Next, it seems to me that what has happened in Pakistan demonstrates 
clearly the essential interdependence of the world community. We have 
seen that the refugee broblem has immediately become in reality an inter¬ 
national problem. Tlie refugees are there in India, this presents not only a 
social and economic problem for India, but also a strategic problem, 
because India may find it difficult to remain immune from the conflict 
because of gerrilla activities which may be based upon the refugee 
camps. Therefore, it is an international problem. 

We also know-my right hon. Friend the Member for Leeds, East (Mr. 
Healey) made this very clear-that basically there is another international 
dimension to the problem, because with the possibility of increase tension 
between India and Pakistan an a result of the deplorable events in 
Pakistan, we must take into account the possibility that Russia and China, 
waiting in the wings, may become parties to any further escalation, with 
very significant results for all of us, ont only those in the immediate area. 

Therefore, I believe that we should talk forthrightly to the military 
regime in Pakistan and make it plain that, if we are to continue with any 
aid and development relationship with that regime, we cannot underwrite 
policies on its part which amount to the ruthless and autocratic suppres¬ 
sion of the people of East Pakistan. We should be prepared to say to that 
regime that it seems clear to us that the only viable future for a united 
Pakistan is one which is based on the good will and voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion of the two parts, and that the suppression of one part by the other will 
guarantee the inevitable disintegration of a united Pakistan. 

I should like to refer to one point in the Minister's speech. He said that 
he hoped that if the conditions became right, it would be possible for us 
to put more emphasis, in the context of the consortium, on assistance and 



aid to East Pakistan, and 1 am sure that everyone would welcome that 
development if it proved possible. However, as somebody who has tried 
to follow aid and devolopment matters very closely for some years. I 
have come to the conclusion that the most crucial factor in any develop¬ 
mental situation in the style, commitment and effectiveness of the 
Government of that territory. It is ab.surd to become involved in technical 
assistance or capital aid programmes to a country where the Government, 
by their political style, are countering genuine economic and social 
progress in that country. It, therefore, seems to me that it is not possible 
to say that just because law and order in their most negative sense have 
been reestablished in East Pakistan we can somehow become involved in 
an aid relationship. We have to look at the way in which the law and order 
are restored and we have to look at the political context of the situation. 

We must be prepared to be more honest with ourselves. One has 
heard the argument, not in this debate but elsewhere in recent weeks, that 
one of the considerations on the part of our Government has been that, 
looking at the Pakistan situation in the context of international defence 
commitments, the military regime is a safe and reliable ally, and East 
Pakistan would be weak in the defence system. If this view is being advo¬ 
cated, I thik it is nonsense. If the pression and the use of great amounts of 
its military resources in keeping down the people of East Pakistan, not 
only does East Pakistan become a weak link in the defence system, but 
the military regime and the central Government of Pakistan itself 
becomes a weak link. 

3.23 p.m. 

Mr. W. Benyon (Buckingham) : One of the main points which have 
emerged from this debate is how difficult it is to discuss this matter thou¬ 
sands of miles away and subject to a considerable news blackout. That is 
the reason for the apparent disinterest that we see in this question, and not 
the point raised by the hon. Member for Antrim, North (Rev. Ian Paisley), 
which was something to do with the permissive society. The reason is this 
complete divorce that we feel in discussing this matter. 

It is quite apparent form what has been said today that we are all 
agreed on two points : we want to see a halt to the bloodshed that is going 
on and we want to see relief of those who are suffering carried through as 
quickly as possible. I pay tribute to the action that has been taken by Her 
Majesty's Government so far, and I was very glad to hear of the further 
measures which were proposed by my right hon. Friend today. 



It is not for us to apportion blame. It seems to me that people who do 
that in this matter jeopardise their own case. We all appreciate that this is 
a very Confused situation and that its origins are by no means clear. It is 
also apparent that the fault is not only one on side. Really terrible things 
have been done by troops and irregulars of both East and West. But it is 
also clear that East Pakistan in totally and absolutely shattered. Its econ¬ 
omy is at a standstill and famine and disease are very real threats indeed. 
I was glad that the right hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) men¬ 
tioned the recent cyclone and the fact that 4-1/2 million people are still 
living on imported supplies. I welcome the assurance that this matter is 
well understood and that we shall play our part with the United Nations 
in relief measures. 

1 come now to the political aspects of the problem which faces us. As 
has been said many times, Pakistan is a free, independent nation and also 
a member of the Commonwealth. 1 am sure that what she requires from 
us is the attitude of a true friend, a friend who does not hesitate to speak 
his mind fearlessly and honestly and who seeks not to dominate buMo 
help in this situation. We all know that there are others not similarly moti¬ 
vated. There are political vultures circling the disaster, knowing only too 
well that out of tragedy comes political opportunity and seeking to 
exploit weakness, not to help. 

The solution must be found within the borders of East Pakistan itself, 
the real tragedy was that before 25th march Pakistan was close to pro¬ 
ducing a solution which made sense in political terms. 

A solution cannot be imposed from outside, however much some 
people may think that it should be. I always feel that those who argue in 
that way are people who want to interfere in countries and regimes which 
they do not like and not in those which they do like, even though the same 
conditions of bloodshed and suffering may equally previal. 

The essence of any solution is long-term stability, for without long¬ 
term stability there will not be economic growth or alleviation of the 
plight of the citizens of East Pakistan, which was so movingly described 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Essex, South-East (Mr. Bralne). 

It is no good talking in this context in terms of democracy, self-deter¬ 
mination and so on if that means the poor people concerned accepting one 
tyranny for another. My own view accords to a certain extent with that of 
the hon. Membei for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) to whome 
we are indebeted for this debate, that eventually some form of separate 
political development must come, whether in a federal set-up or not. I pay 



tribute and give my support to the objects set out in the hon. Gentlemen's 
Motion, the halting of killing and the relief of suffering. That is what we 
must work for : that must be our first priority, in concert with the other 
nations of the Commonwealth and the world. 

3.27 p.m. 

Mrs. Judith Hart (Lanark) : At this point in the day, all those right 
hon. and hon. Members who have already expressed gratitude to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kensington, North (Mr. Douglas-Mann) should be 
even more grateful because the quality of the debate has well justified his 
success. 

I have heard most of the speeches, and it seems to me that right hon. 
and hon. Members find it impossible to exaggerate the degree of tragedy 
in the present situation in East Pakistan. In terms of human fuffering, the 
destruction of life and the disintegration of society there, no one is sure 
that the horror revealed by the figures we have thus far may not be 
exceeded when the full facts and figures are known. It is a sobering 
reflection that what man has done to man in Hast Pakistan seems to have 
exceeded what natural disaster did to man last autumn. 

In considering how we can help and what we can do, I shall touch, 
first, on the problems now facing India, and them turn to the general 
question of aid to Pakistan and the degree of pressure, if any, which 
would be brought to bear upon Pakistan. 

India has asked that the United Nations take full responsibility for the 
financial burden of the refugees now in West Bengal and the other states 
near the border. I am sure that she is right to do that. I am glad to hear 
from the Minister the teams are now there, both from our own charity 
organisations and from the United Nations High commissioner for 
Refugees. Can the right hon. Gentleman say how quickly they are expect¬ 
ed to report? I ask that because delay could very much add to the seri¬ 
ousness of the problem which the Indians are having to meet. Mr. 
Khadilkar, the Indian Rehabilitation Minister, has already said that 
refugees are pouring in at the rate of 70,000 a day, that two million 
refugees are there already, that £ 5^2 million has been spend and that the 
bill may well move up to £ 25 million a month. That is what he is quot¬ 
ed as saying. 

A relevant point which arises on this is to intensify the need to pro¬ 
mote a disaster agency at the United Nations. 1 was glad to .see what has 
been submitted by the foreign and commonwealth Secreatary to the 
United Nations about this, because when situations such as this arise one 
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realises that delay is so harmful to people and that absolutely ready 
organisation and finance are needed. 

I would mention one further point concerning India. All those of us 
who know Calcutta and its problems will have been aghast to discover 
that some of the refugees now crowding in from East Pakistan are already 
within 40 miles of Calcutta. The prospect of any more thousands of 
refugees from East Bengal crowding the already tragically overcrowded 
areas of Calcutta is unthinkable. This both lends added urgency to the 
question of helping the Indians with the refugees and brings again to the 
limelight the need for long-term international planning on the future of 
Calcutta and what international help can be given to India in this 
direction. 

To turn to the whole question of the economic position in Pakistan, 
what cannot be over-emphasised is the highly critical nature of the 
Pakistan economy. This is a relevant factor in terms of the kind of dicus- 
sion that we have had this afternoon. As we know, a key factor in the 
Pakistani crisis is that of foreign exchange. There have been remours and 
there has been discussion of possible devaluation. We are aware that the 
problem of foreign exchanges has been greatly intensified by the 
disruption of the economy in East Pakistan during the last two months. 
We are told that the decline in the reserves probably amounts to 575 
million rupees between last July and February this year compared with 
only about 145 million rupees in the same period of the previous year. 
This is an extremely steep decline. 

It is in that situation that the world Bank is today reported in The 
Times to be facing what The Times calls. 

"perhaps the most serious crisis in its history over loans to 

Pakistan, where the central Government is trying to reassert its 

authority in East Bengal." 

The World Bank is in the great difficulty whether to contunue to dis¬ 
burse money and to agree to a rescheduling of debts. 

Certainly, at this stage we understand that the World Bank report on 

Pakistan's.said to the complete. It is said to have been sent o Britain 

to be in the hands, no doubt, to the Minister as of other members of the 
aid consortium. We know that the rescheduling of debts is being sought 
by Pakistan. We know that the aid consortium has been meeting in Paris 

and that its.session is scheduled for next month. We are a so aware 

that foreign aid has been financing nearly 40 per cent of Pakistan’s gross 





investment during the 1960s. It has been a little less recently, but on the 
whole that is the figure. 

If we consider who gave so much of the aid, the figures are extreme¬ 
ly relevant to this debate. For the record, I give them. From 1967 to 1969, 
which are the latest figures available from the Development Assistant 
Committee of O.E.C.D., the total average aid given to Pakistan from 
bilateral donors and multilateral agencies was £195 million, of which 
about £156 million was bilateral and the rest multilatral. Among the bilat¬ 
eral donors in 1969 were the United States with £50 million, Britain with 
nearly £9 million' and Canada with £11 million providing almost half of 
the bilateral aid flowing to Pakistan. I have no doubt that another major 
contributor was the Federal Republic of Germany, although I do not have 
the precise figure. 

In any consideration of the conditions necessary for the flow of aid to 
Pakistan especially to East Pakistan, it is highly relevant that the discus¬ 
sion should take place, as it must, in the World Bank, in the Aid consor¬ 
tium and among other bilateral donors, against the Background of such a 
catastrophic economic crisis. While 1 do not go quite as far as The 
Guardian, which says that perhaps the greatest hope for the people of 
East Pakistan lies in the desperate economic plight of Wast Pakistan, 
clearly it is a highly relevant factor. 

1 do not believe that we need to enter into the theology of cutting off 
aid in these circumstances. As a principle, I have always believed that this 
has serious defects. In practice, it can and would defeat one's purpose in 
a situation whereas we what to get help into East Pakistan if their is a way 
of doing it. On the other hand, 1 do not agree entirely with the Minister’s 
strong disapproval of the rod "leverage", which has become almost a 
naughty word since Teresa Hyter used it recently. When leverage by aid 
donors is exercised on the basis of international agrements in the interests 
of social justice and humanity and for peace, it can be legitimate. It seems 
to my that these are the circumstances that confront us. 

As the Minister rightly said, a political solution is necessary. But a 
political solution surely can be broken down into two aspects. The first is 
that there must be an end to the killing and suffering. There must be con¬ 
ditions of peace and the co-operation without which peace is not mean¬ 
ingful. That is a matter which must be of direct concern to those who are 
helping to contribute towards reconstruction in East Pakistan and towards 
building up a sound basis for the economies of both East and West 
Pakistan. 



The second aspect of a political solution is what is to be the eventual 
future of the relationship between East and West Pakistan. That is not a 
matter of direct concern to those who supply the aid. Therefore one can 
regard it as proper to say that, as an international community seeking to 
provide practical economic and financial help, we must do all that we can 
to promote the conditions of peace, tolerance and co-operation which are 
necessary for an effective aid programme. 

Views have been expressed about the long-term political solutions, 
and it is right that individual Members should express their views clear¬ 
ly. But the Minister and the Government must divide the matter into these 
two roles. 

I conclude with a comment on the need for the concentration of aid 
in East Pakistan. I was glad to hear the hon. Member for Essex, South- 
East (Mr. Braine), my hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth, West (Mr. 
Judd) and others emphasise this so strongly. Perhaps, to underline what 
hon. Members said from their intimate and moving personal observa¬ 
tions. I should add a couple of figures. The per capita income in Kaiachi 
is almost 60 per cent above the per capita income of East Pakistan, the 
per capita income in West Pakistan, rural areas is 25 per cent above that 
in East Pakistan's rural areas. However, it is fair to say that the figures 
showed a narrowing of the gap between West and East Pakistan during 
the 1960s. There was some effort to correct disparities in comparatively 
recent years. What went wrong was the period of desperately poor har¬ 
vests in East pakistan, but they were beginning to catch up with this set¬ 
back. 

My right hon. Friend the Member for East Ham. North (Mr. Prentice) 
elicited a reply from the Minister at the beginning of this month which 
indicated - for this, both he and I take our share of responsibility - that of 
British aid under way this year only one-fifth was taking place in East 
Pakistan, and most of that had begun in 1970. We are, therefore, bound 
to be the more pleased that, during the last year, we initiated the pro¬ 
gramme, which the Minister is continuing, or irrigation and agriculture in 
East Pakistan. I hope that an agreement will be resolved very quickly as 
to the best way we can make our contribution to this large scheme. 

What is required, whether in relation to the need to help India with 
her problems, the need to get as rapid a programme of relief through the 
United Nations into East Pakistan, or the need to use what I have called 
legitimate leverage to create peaceful conditions in which aid can again 
be meaningful in pakistan, is for the Government to be inspired with 



some sense of acute anxiety, which has been shared by all who have spo¬ 
ken today, and to spread that sense of anxiety and urgency within the aid 
consortium and within the United Nations. 

2.43 p.m. 

Mr. Wood : If the House is prepared to give me leave, there are a 
number of questions which I should like to try to answer. 

A good deal has been said about the various political issues involved 
and the basis of the election of the Awami League in December. There is 
probably little for me to say about that. My right hon. Friend the 
Secreatary of State for Foreign and Commonwcatlh Affairs gave a cau¬ 
tious reply to the hon. Member for kensington. North (Mr. Douglas 
Mann) when he asked a Question on Tuesday. The only observation I 
should add. which I have made from time to time elsewhere in politics, is 
that occasionally problems either appear or are presented as more simple 
than most of us in our hearts know them to be. This is a problem which I 
find extremely difficult. 

On the political relationship between the Pakistan Government and 
other governments, when the right hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr. 
Stonehouse) was giving his opinions about the United Nations and the 
possibility of intervention, he did not mention Article 2(7), which I 
should have expected. That Article deals directly with non-inlci vention 
in the internal affairs of member states. 

The only other political comment I should like to make is that the 
relationship between Great Britain and Pakistan is very close. That has 
been recognised by all who have spoken in the debate. Our relationship 
with India is also very close. 

Mr. Stonehouse : Does the right hon. Gentleman agree that the inter¬ 
pretation of Article 2 could well lead one to believe that is open to the 
United Nations to intervence in the internal affairs of a member State, but 
that it is not open to individual sovereign States to do so? 

Mr. Wood : If we began arguing about the United Nations Charter, 
we should probably reach four o'clock without my having covered any 
of the other matters which I should like to answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman will recognise that the United Nations would probably take 
the view in this case, in the light of Article 2(7), that intervention in 
internal affairs here would be improper. I think that I must continue, 
because 1 have been asked many questions, and I should like to try to 
answer them. 



I have already expressed sympathy with the Indian Government in 
their genuine concern - which the Indian High Commissioner has 
expressed to me - over the consequences of the events that have taken 
place in East Pakistan. The Indian Government know of our willingness 
to join in an international effort to relieve the grievous burdens which are 
now added to the heavy load which they are already carrying. 

Many hon. Members have referred to the provision of relief. On the 
question of relief in India, 1 have already explained twice what I under¬ 
stand the position to be. I am grateful to the right hon. Member for 
Wednesbury -perhaps we shall now see eye to eye-for the gratitude that 
he expressed to my right hon. Friend for the contribution that has been 
made. The answer to the hon. Member who asked is that of course 
£18,000 is not the extent of our willingness to help if there were mount¬ 
ed an international effort, to which we should certainly make a contribu¬ 
tion. 

We are awaiting reports from the charitable societies and from the 
United Nations High Commission. The right hon. Lady the Member for 
Lanark (Mrs. Hart) asked when wc shall get the reports. 1 understand that 
Brigadier Blackman of Oxfam has returned from Bengal this weekend, 
and that the resident representative of Oxfam is visiting other camps. 
That explains that side of the reporting. The United Nations High 
Commission is still visiting the camps. I do not know when its report will 
be received, but I understand that the Commission is likely to return to 
Delhi next week and I hope, therefore, that it will not be long after that 
before we receive a report. 

The right hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) was particular¬ 
ly concerned, very naturally, with the provision of relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion in East Pakistan itself. U Thant has made two proposals-first, that 
the Pakistan Government should accept an international basis for the pro¬ 
vision of relief and, second, that they should be willing to accept a team 
of assessors to find out what is necessary. Apart from U Thant's approach, 
we have urged on the Pakistan Government the desirability of interna¬ 
tional action. 

One of the difficulties here, I think the right hon. Member for 
Wednessbury will appreciate, arises in connection with tractors which, as 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware, were landed at Chittagong, and we 
accepted an undertaking from the Pakistan Government that they would 
be used for rehabilitaiion purposes in the cyclone-affected areas. If we are 
to get in relief and equipment that can bring relief, in advance of 



international organisations, we must accept the option and the undertak¬ 
ing of the Pakistan Government that they will be used as we would want 
them to be used, but it does not alter my wish, which 1 hope the House 
shares, that we can get this on an international basis, and that is the direc¬ 
tion in which we are working. 

The right hon. Member for fulham (Mr. M, Stewart), and others, sug¬ 
gested the possibility of some Commonwealth action. I think that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stafford and Stone (Mr. Hugh Fraser) 
mentioned the possibility of acting through CENTO, The position is that, 
apart from the observation which the right hon. Member for Leeds, East 
has offered, which I think occurs to many of us, about the difficulty that 
has arisen between India and Pakistan, we should be anxious to try to 
make progress through any organisation, whether it is the 
Commonwealth itself, CENTO, or the United Nations. We should obvi¬ 
ously concentrate on the organisation that we thought would be most 
acceptable to the Pakistan Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
inclined, as 1 do, towards the involvement of the United Nations, but my 
right hon. Friend the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary would not 
disregard the suggestion-particularly coming from the right hon. 
Gentleman - that we should examine the possibility of acting in one of the 
other ways. 

The right hon. Member for Leeds, East referred to the question of 
arms supplies. My right hon. Friend has reviewed the question. The only 
significant arms transaction which have taken place since 1967 have been 
an agreement for the refitting of a naval vessel and a contract for radar 
equipment. There have been no major arms deals between the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan since 1967. My right hon. Friend is quite satisfied 
that he should not change the policy now, and 1 do not think that anything 
would be gained from our taking any initiative in the matter. 

The hon. Member for Brentford and Chiswick (Mr. Barnes) asked 
about inquiries by the Pakistan High Commission into the activities of 
Pakistani citizens in this country. It is quite clear from what I have been 
told that no such information has been requested of the Foreign Office by 
the Pakistan High Commission. 

The debate has largely centred on the question of the ability of this 
country to resume the provision of aid to help to ensure that the econom¬ 
ic life particularly of East Pakistan is effectively resumed. Apart from the 
welcome given to the provision of relief in East Pakistan and India, the 
suggestion has been welcomed-I know that some hon. Members have 



expressed reservations-lhal as soon as possible we should resume our aid 
to East Pakistan in order to fill some of the obvious gaps that we were 
anxious to fill before, it has also been generally agreed that we cannot 
expect to resume that programme unless political stability can be 
recreated. 

There has also been general agreement that there should be an 
emphasis on aid to East Pakistan in the future. The right hon. Lady has 
just given that her full support. 1 repeat that, right from the time 1 was in 
Pakistan last November, that opinion has been fully shared by the 
Pakistan Government. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Essex, South-East (Mr. Braine) asked 
about the consortium. The meeting that he had in mind took place very 
soon after the change of Government here-in July, 1970. At that time the 
World Bank produced its action programme. The sums pledged at the 
meeting for the ensuing year amounted 376 million dollars. With his 
mathematical skill my hon. Friend will be able quickly to translate that 
sum. The gieater part of the aid was agreed to go to Pakistan for the 
action programme. When the emcigency broke out we were well 
advanced in the discussion of three major consultancies and one capital 
project which we are to undertake under the aid programme. The consor¬ 
tium has met since then, particularly in relation to the most recent diffi¬ 
culties in Pakistan and to con.sider the situation now facing Pakistan. My 
hon. Friend probably also had that fact in mind. At the moment, 1 am 
afraid, there is very little that 1 can report to him. A meeting look place 
and consultations are now taking place between the donors and the 
Pakistan Government. There will be another meeting at which I hope that 
it will be po.ssible lo make progress. 

Th hon. Member for Portsmouth. West (Mr. Judd), who was kind 
enough lo tell me that he would have lo leave early, asked me about East 
Pakistani students who might have to terminate their studies. I have made 
certain that on East Paki.siani student will have to terminate his studies 
prematurely because of lack of funds in view of the emergency. I give that 
assurance to the hon. Gentleman. 

We have listened to a number of speeches, some of which have actu¬ 
ally supported the possibility of secession by East Pakistan. Others, 
although they did not give any support lo this possibility, doubted the 
ability of the two halves of Pakistan peacefully and constructively to 
reunite. There is little value in speculation of this kind. I remain at the 
conclusion which 1 expressed earlier, that the objective which 1 



suggested was desirable : the re-creation of peace and stability through 
the whole of Pakistan, East and West, still seems so overwhelmingly 
desirable, if it can be attained, that 1 give the undertaking that we shall 
continue to use all our efforts and any influence which we can command 
in order to try to assist the Government of Pakistan to obtain this 
objective. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Resolved, 

That this House, deeply concerned by the killing and destruction 
which has taken place in East Pakistan, and the possible threat of food 
shortages later this year, calls upon Her Majesty's Government to use 
their influence to secure an end to the strife, the admission of United 
Nations or other international relief organisations, and the achievement ol 
a political settlement which will respect the democratic rights ol' the 
people of Pakistan. 
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PAKISTAN 

2. Mr. Shore asked the Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what relief supplies from the United Kingdom 
are now reaching the people of East Bengal ; and whether the relief 
organizations there are able to supervise their distribution. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
(Sir Alec Douglas-Home) : I would refer the right hon. Gentleman to 
the statement I made in the House on 1 Ith May and to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend on the debate on 14th May.-[Vol. 817. c. 206-213 ; Vol. 
817’c. 761-767.] 

Mr. Shore : The right hon. Gentleman will recall that he submitted 
to U Thant that he should make further representations to the Pakistan 
Government about getting in an international team to assess the needs 
there. Has U Thant had any response from the Pakistan Government? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the exchange of letters, published 
on the 13th, indicates a deplorable lack of a sense of urgency on the part 
of the Pakistan Government? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I have stressed the urgency of this many 
times. The United Nations and the World Bank are now in touch with 
the Government of Pakistan. I cannot report anything fresh today, except 
to say that they are in touch and are, I think, seized of the urgency of the 
matter. 

Mr. Healey : Can the Secretary of State confirm or deny-I appreci¬ 
ate. the difficulty of commenting on Press reports-reports that have 
appeared in tile Press about the Pakistan Government having rejected U 
Thant's request that the United Nations should distribute aid in East 
Bengal ? Have Her Majesty’s Government made any representations on 
this matter, assuming that these reports are true ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : There are two distinct matters. There is 
the aid that might now be distributed, and in that respect the refugee 
camps in India are perhaps the first priority. There is then, later, the aid 
that may be needed if there is severe famine in Pakistan. For the present, 
the Pakistan Government say that the only distribution of food that may 




be needed in East Pakistan must be distributed by the army. As for a 
United Nations team or United Nations distribution, this is still being 
discussed between U Thant and representatives of the Pakistan 
Government. 

Mr. Healey : It is universally agreed-the Minister for Overseas 
Development accepted this on Friday-that there are 4 million people at 
this time in East Bengal suffering from the disasters caused by the floods 
last year and liable to die of famine unless stores which are already 
available in Chittagong are rapidly distributed. Is any progress being 
made in this matter? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : A United Nations representative is now 
in India considering this matter, at the request of the Indian Government, 
and I hope that we shall get a recommendation from him quite soon. If 
necessary we could, of course, always take further action over the trans¬ 
port of supplies, but this should really be under an international umbrella 
now, and the right one is the United Nations. 

28. Mr. Greville Janner asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs whether he will make a further statement 
about the safety of British subjects in East Pakistan. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : There have been no confirmed reports of 
injury to any United Kingdom nations in East Pakistan. There was one 
report of a United Kingdom national said to have been injured whilst 
crossing the frontier into India but despite investigations there is no con¬ 
firmation of this. 

Mr. Janner : Is the right lion. Gentleman aware that there are many 
thousands of people in this country with relatives in East Pakistan who 
are unable to find out whether those relatives are alive or dead? Will he 
set up some system whereby people who are living here, whether British 
subjects or not, can ascertain whether their families are alive and in good 
health? 

Sir Alec Dougals-Home : That is one reason for the existence of the 
Pakistan High Commission in London. Relatives should go to the 
Pakistan High Commissioner and ask him for advice and advice and 
information. 

Mr. George Cunningham : Will the Secretary of State acknowl¬ 
edge that in present circumstances it is quite impossible for people from 
East Bengal to go to the Pakistan High Commission and make inquiries 
about their relatives ? Will he confirm that the services of British diplo- 



matic missions are available to United Kingdom citizens for this purpose 
and that they will be available to residents in this country who are not 
United Kingdom citizens? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : There should be no difficulty whatever 
about people from East Pakistan going to the High Commission to 
inquire whether it has any information about their relatives. 1 should 
have thought that it was obvious to hon. Members that the High 
Commission is much more likely to have it than we are. If people have 
any difficulty and we can supply information, we shall do so. But the 
High Commission is the obvious place to go to for this purpose. 

Sir. F. Bennett : Are not the remarks of hon. Members opposite an 
unwarranted implied slur on the Pakistan High Commissioner? Is it not a 
fact that the Deputy High Commissioner is a Bengali from East 
Pakistan? 

Sir. Alec Douglas-Home : Yes. I should have thought that the High 
Commissioner and his staff would do everything they possibly could to 
try to help Pakistani citizens with information about their relatives. At 
present, information is extremely difficult to get, by anyone. 

31. Mr. Judd asked the Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs what proposals he has submitted to the Pakistan 
Aid Consortium for a reassessment of the aid programme to Pakistan 
following the outbreak of civil war in East Pakistan. 

The Minister for Overseas Development (Mr. Richard Wood): I 
am not yet in a position to make proposals. Our decisions must await the 
outcome of consultations now taking place within the framework of the 
consortium. 

Mr. Judd : While thanking the right hon. Gentleman for that reply, 
may I ask him if he would be prepared to take the initiative in calling for 
a review by the consortium to ensure that the international aid pro¬ 
grammes to Pakistan are not underwriting the suppression of the people 
ofEastPakistan ? 

Mr. Wood : I am very anxious that the consortium shoulc reach an 
agreed view about this, and that is why I am very carefully considering 
the position wc should take before the next meeting of the consortium. 

Mr. Tilney : Would not my right hon. Friend bear in mind the urgent 
need which has lasted for many years now to build up funds against 
flood and storm ? 



Mr. Wood : 1 am taking note of that. 

Mrs. Hart : Will the right hon. Gentleman confirm that the pledging 
meeting of the aid consortium is scheduled for June ? In the debate we 
had in the House last Friday many views were expressed on this ques¬ 
tion. Will the right hon. Gentleman undertake to keep the House fully 
informed about the progress of negotiations, not only about our offer but 
the general negotiations of the consortium ? 

Mr. Wood : I think I can give the right hon. Lady entire satisfaction 
on both points. 
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EAST PAKISTAN 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
(Sir Alec Douglas-Home) : With your permission, Mr. Speaker, and 
that of the House, I should like to make a statement. 

Since the House debated the situation in Pakistan there has been a 
serious deterioration due to the flow of refugees from East Pakistan into 
India. The number is now estimated as upwards of 4 million. 

It was clear in April that events in East Pakistan could be followed 
by the gravest consequences, particularly in relation to food supplies. 
That is why, when the American Secretary of State was here for the 
South-East Asia Treaty Organization meeting, we jointly approached the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and urged him to establish a 
United Nations team in East Pakistan so as to estimate future needs and 
to organise international relief on an adequate scale. 

To the first appeal for money issued by U Thant in relation to the 
refugees in India, Her Majesty's Government subscribed £ I millon on 
the following day, the money to be used for that relief which seemed to 
those on the spot to be most urgent. In addition, we have pledged 
£ 750,000 worth of food. Of the contributions made in the two weeks 
following the appeal. Her Majesty's Government's represented 30 to 40 
per cent of the total subscribed. Other countries have subscribed direct to 
the Indian Government and I am glad to say that more are now subscrib¬ 
ing to the United Nations relief effort, but much more is required if the 
Secretary-Generals target of 175 million dollars is to be reached. 

We have also promised to give more when we are told by those 
working on the spot what assistance is more urgently required. We made 
this immediate grant to ensure that the United Nations would not be 
short of funds and that essential needs would be met while the necessary 
international organisation was being set up to co-ordinate relief. 

With the increasing flood of refugees and the declaration by the 
Indian Government of a cholera epidemic on 4th June certain priorities 
can now be identified shelter, medical supplies, transport and food. 





To help towards the first, the British charities sent tents out as early 
as 6th may in transport for which Her Majesty's Government have paid. 
We are now arranging to send large tents from Singapore. As I 
announced yesterday, we are prepared to pay for cholera vaccine, 
syrings and saline fluid, so that finance need cause no delay. Two mass 
injectors, over one million doses of vaccine and a mobile hospital have 
been despatched by the British charities. We have made available the 
transport necessary to make sure that the supplies arrive and we will 
continue to do this as necessary. I have told U Thant that we are ready to 
supply medical and qualified administrative staff. As far as food is con¬ 
cerned, our pledged aid will be channeled through the United Nations. 

The response of the British charities to the challenge has been mag¬ 
nificent, but the size of this problem requires co-ordination and direction 
by a central body. The Indian Government have responded with generos¬ 
ity and resource but clearly the burden is such that it must not rest 
Solely on them. Her Majesty's Governnent believe therefore that the 
responsibility must be assumed by the United Nations. 

U Thant has appointed the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees as co-ordinator.The High Commissioner himself is now in 
Pakistan and has representatives on the ground in West Bengal and in 
East Pakistan. 

I have told U Thant that we are ready to make further contributions 
in money and kind as the situation demands and that I hope the co-ordi¬ 
nator will ensure that all the help from public bodies and private sources 
will be applied to the best advantage. 

There are three problems which are inter-related. The first is that of 
the refugees. To halt the flow and to arrange their return to Pakistan 
requires the restoration of confidence in East Pakistan which in turn 
depends upon a political settlement. Secondly there is the ability of the 
Pakistan economy to sustain life throughout the whole country. No New 
aid is being supplied, but to stop development schemes already under 
way would throw thousands out of work and simply add new areas of 
misery to an already heart-rending Situation. 

There is, final[y, the possibility of widespread starvation later in the 
year in East Pakistan by reason of the disruption of communications and 
of a short-fall in the rice harvest. Plans Must be made bv the Pakistan 
Government in cooperation with the United Nations co-ordinator urgent¬ 
ly to anticipate this need. 



1 will keep the House informed as the situation develops. 

Mrs. Judith Hart : I thank the right hon. Gentleman for that state¬ 
ment and very much share his own appreciation of the efforts of the 
British voluntary aid organisation. May 1 put three questions to him? 

First, given the sheer scale of suffering and need, will he not consid¬ 
er giving substantially more now to assist the relief operations, both to U 
Thant's United Nations fund and directly to India, having regard to the 
fact that up to £ 2 million even with the promise of more to come, is not 
a sufficient immediate measure of present British concern about the 
problem? 

Second, as to the future aid programme to Pakistan, will the right 
hon. Gentleman confirm that, at the forthcoming meeting of the Pakistan 
aid consortium, against ithe background of the extremely serious foreign 
exchange and economic crisis in Pakistan, the Government will, as they 
have said, regard a peaceful political settlement as essential for any 
resumed or future aid programme? 

Third, given that the effects of this conflict- a conflict which began 
within Pakistan-havc now extended beyond the borders of Pakistan and 
constitute a very real threat to international peace and security in Asia, 
will the right hon. Gentleman agree that the mailer can no longer be 
regarded as one of purely internal concern w ithin Pakistan? Will he con¬ 
sider raising it as a matter of urgency Within the Security Council or 
within some other suitable international body? 

Sir-Alec Douglas-Home : The answer to the right hon. Lady’s ques¬ 
tion about more money being made available now is that we will certain¬ 
ly consider whether that should be done. We have had no direct request 
from the Indian Government, though there will be a meating of the 
Indian consortium on 17th June. I would rather wait to see if there is an 
Indian request, as we anticipate, at that time. 

The Pakistan consortium on aid will meet before long. All the mem¬ 
bers of the consortium have made it clear to the Pakistan Government 
that there must be a proper political framework within which aid can be 
injected. 

The answer to the right hon. Lady's final pointabouft this not boing 
ail internal matter for Pakistan or India any longer, and about it being 
raised at the Security Council, is that this must be an issue first for 
Pakistan or India, and neither proposes taking such action at present. 

Mr. Harold Wilson : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 



whole House and, I believe, all our constituents throughout the country, 
regard this in terms of sheer scale as the worst human tragedy that the 
world has known since the war, apart front war itself ? 

While certainly not at this stage wishing to approach this matter in 
anything of a censorious way, may I ask the right hon Government if he 
is aware that there is some feeling in the country that there seens to have 
been a lack of urgeacy over this matter? [HON. MEMBERS : 
"Nonsense."! If hon. Gentleman opposite site insist on interrupting, I 
must repeat what I said, which is that there is a feeling that there has 
been rather loo much concern with "protocolairc' questions rather than 
getting on with the job of getting aid through. 

Is the Foreign Secretary aware, for example, that it is several weeks 
since the Prime Minister asked me not to press him on a matter ot urgen¬ 
cy and importance and that the House has not had a report from him on 
that qucsion in the weeks that have elasped? 

The right hon. Gentleman is now talking about waiting, on an impor¬ 
tant aspect of this, until 17th June. Will he make urgent representations 
referably here and now from the Government Dispatch Box, to the 
Leader of the House to discuss through the usual channels within a mat- 
ter of hours whether the House can be given an opportunity to debate 
this urgent subject tomorrow? [ HON. MEMBERS : "There will be a 
debate."] I said that we should debate this urgent matter. The aid debate 
tomorrow will ba constrictive in terms of all, the various aspects that 
hon. Members on both sides may wish to raise. It would be unfair if in a 
general aid debate most of the speeches were about Pakistan. 

Will the right hon. Gentleman therefore urge this right hon. Friend to 
re-arrange the business of the House-we to not want the Government to 
lose time-to make a debate on this imporntant subject possible, perhaps 
by making the aid debate longer? This is one of the most urgent human 
problems we have ever had to face. We would be guilty of showing a 
lack of urgency if we did not arrange to debate this matter tomorrow. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : This is, of course, one of the most terrible 
tragedies we have seen for many a day, and nobody has ever sought to 
disguise that. The right hon. Gentleman spoke of urgency. Perhaps he 
did not hear what I, said which was that 40 per cent of the help that had 
been given in this post week or so had come from the United Kingdom. 

As for the date, to which I refereed, of 17th June, that was men¬ 
tioned because the ritht hon. Lady the Member for Lanark (Mrs. Hart) 



had asked me about a request from India. I understand that is the date 
on which such a request is likely to be made by India in the consortium 
which will be meeting ther. If between now and then anything extra is 
sought, we will supply it. 

I hope that instead of concerntrating on criticism of this country, 
which is not justified-(Interruption.)- the righ hon. Gentleman will use 
his influence to help other people to subscribe to this international effort. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter : While appplauding the vigorous lead from 
the point of view of aid which has been given by Her Majesty's 
Government and which has been an exemple to the world, may I ask my 
right hon. Friend whether, though the Pakistan Government of through 
our Deputy High Commissioner at Dacca, he has been able to ascertain 
what are the factors which are causing this immense number of human 
beings to flee from their homes to a foreign country, whether these fac¬ 
tors still continue and whether they can be revesed? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The overriding influence on these people 
is fear They fled because they felt that the Pakistan Army was using 
measures to suppress the population which were intolerable to them. 
They have, therefore, fled over the Indian frontier. The only way to get 
these refugees back is for a political settlemen to be contrived which will 
give them the necessary confidence to return to their homes. I have seen 
the Pakistan High Commissioner frequently. We have impressed on the 
President of Pakistan the need for such a political settlement. He asys 
that it is his intention to try to contrive this as soon as he possibly can. 
When that happens we will find some of the refugees returning, but I am 
afraid that they will not return until that happens, 

Mr. Michael Stewart: Can the right hon. Gentleman explain why at 
this stage, it is aparently proposed to withdraw Her Majesty's representa¬ 
tive in Dacca, and what arrangements are being made to replace him? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : He is being withdrawn because he has 
been under severe strain and must have a short rest. We are replacing 
him now. 

Mr. Dodds-Parker : To what extent are the facilities, personnel and 
supplies in Singapore proving useful in this eventuality? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We have been able to use aircarft from 
Singapore and we have been able to supply between 30 and 40 large 
marquess, as well as other forms of shelter, from Singapore. This has 
been a useful place, therefore, ard we have used it as much as possible. 



Mr. David Steel : Were the Govemmet aware of the report of the 
co-ordinator of the British charities dated 7th April, three months ago, 
forecasting the indescribably desperate situation wchich, alas, has 
occurred? If so, is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied that there has been 
enouth co-ordination between his Department and the Ministry of 
Defence and between the Brithish Government and other Governments 
about the use of military aircraft to speed up the delivery of urgently 
required supplies to this area? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I think it is true to say that all the trans¬ 
port that is reauired can be provided and that there is some to spare if 
further requests are made in the next few days or weeks. 

Sir H. Legge-Bourke : Is my right hon. Friend aware that the 
prompt action which Her Majesty’s Government have taken in this mat¬ 
ter and the measure of what they have done well expres.ses the feelings 
of the whole nation over this issue? 

Will may right hon. Friend give particular consideration to a prob¬ 
lem which seems to be arising in the acutest possible form, naraely, the 
need to prevent these refugees from getting into Calcutta? Is he aware 
that this prevention may have to take priority over cure from the cholera 
point of view? This being so, will he give as full consideration as possi¬ 
ble to any reauest that he may receive from the Indian Government for 
Commonwealth co-operation to help to provide physical strength on the 
ground to prevent the refugees from getting to Calcutta? 

Sir Alec Dogulas-Home : I understand that the Indian Government 
feel they have only to ask for it. 

Mr. Douglas-Mann : I appreciate what the Foreign Secretary has 
said about the necessity to achieve a political solution if the refugees are 
to return home. Is he ruling out not only the suspension of development 
aid, to which he referred in his statement, but a restriction on credit, in 
view of the fact that the Pakistan authorities will not be able to continue 
with this war unless the rest of the world provides them with the 
finance? Will he seek to ensure not only that we but other international 
organisations are not providing the money with which pakistan can con¬ 
tinue this war? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We are not providing money for Pakistan 
to continue the war. The aid that we are giving to Pakistan is strictly 
related to development projects; these provide employment, and I have 
pointed out that if this were stopped serious misery would be caused. I 
see not point in doing that and thereby adding another area of misery to 



that which already exists. However, the consortium will give carefull 
consideration to the conditions under which aid ahould go to Pakistan. 

Sri F. Bennett : Recent reports suggest that the regugees are 
increasignly and predominantly Hindu, Can my right hon. Firend con¬ 
firm or deny these reports? It is obvious, looking back to 1947, that a 
deferent situation now arises. If they are leaving on communal religious 
grounds, then the question of fear being removed - my right hon. Friend 
referred to this in answer to an earlier supplementary question-would not 
seem to have any effect, because the bulk of tho.se who went out of India 
into Pakistan and out of Pakistan into India never in fact returned to their 
homes. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : think that fear is the overriding influence. 

Mr. Alfred Morris : Does the right hon. Gentleman recall his reply 
of 24th November about my proposal for a world disaster stockpile, a 
suggestion which I made at the I.P.U. Conference at the Hague? Does he 
recall using the word "urgency" and saying that he would act urgently in 
the matter? Could not this have been the subject of an important British 
initiative? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I hope the^hon. Gentleman will not 
accuse me of dragging my feet, as I think he did yesterday, after I tell 
him what I did. 1 wrote tiien to the Seereiary-General of the United 
Nations. He set up machinery to examine the possibility of a permanent 
body to try to use preventive action so that we could anticipate the worst 
dangers in advance of such tragedies. The report is coming out in a 
month's time. If that report can be expedited, I will ask the Secretary- 
General to do so, but he has given very full consideration to these possi¬ 
bilities. 

Sir R. Thompson : Is my right hon. Friend satisfied with the 
arrangements in hand for the co-ordination of the flow of foreign aid to 
this disaster? Is he aware that all kinds of aid from voluntary and gov¬ 
ernmental sources will converge on to an area where administration is 
virtually collapsing? Does he think that the United Nations will have the 
necessary resources to inject personnel capable of dealing with this, and 
might it not be wiser to ask the Indian Government to devcHe additional 
personnel to handle this, which is their problem on their own ground? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I do not think that the administration is in 
a state of collapse. The Indian Government are doing a great deal, and it 
is for the supplies of aid which are coming from overseas. This cannot 
be put on the shoulders of the Indian Government alone, but must be 
undertaken by the United Nations co-ordinator. He and his team are now 



on the spot. We have offered U Thant help and administrative personnel, 
and we will send them if he requires them. 

Mr. Shore : I welcome the aid which has been given and the further 
aid pledged by the foreing Secretary to help the refugees, but is not the 
heart of the matter the policy of the Pakistan Government in East Bengal 
which is continuing to cause the eflux of refugees across the border? Has 
the Foreign Secretary any suggestions or proposals to make to ease the 
situation and help to bring forward the political settlement which he 
rightly believes is the only possible answer ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The first thing to do is to carry conviction 
with the President of Pakistan that such a settlement is absolutely neces¬ 
sary if this countrv is to be reunited. I think that the President of 
Pakistan is convinced of this. He tells us that he is busily engaged in try¬ 
ing to create the political structure on the ground in East Pakistan which 
will give the necessary confidence to the refugees to return. I gather that 
he has acquainted the High Commissioner for Refugees with the 
prospect of some political settlement in East Pakistan which may given 
confidence of some of the refugees to return. I do not think that we can 
do anything more at the moment, but 1 am naturally keeping a very close 
eye on this. 

Mr. Longden : While welcoming what my right hon. Friend has 
said, and in no way criticising Her Majesty’s Government for what they 
have done, may I revert to the future? Why is it that there are inevitably 
these endless, unconscionable delays between the happening of an inter¬ 
national catastrophe and the world's waking up to do something about it? 
Why has not the United Nations long since set up this central body on a 
permanent basis? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : This is a matter for the United Nations. I 
told the hon. Member for Manchester, Wythenshawe (Mr. Alfred 
Morris) of the initiative I took following the proposal he had made. I 
hope that the examination by U Thant will reveal that it is possible to set 
up such a body, so that we can lay hands on medical supplies and per¬ 
sonnel as required and in good time, not missing the vital days so often 
missed when emergencies take place. The report, as I say, is coming out 
shortly. 

Mr. Cater-Jones : I thank the right hon. Gentleman for his state¬ 
ment about the help which has already been given to India, but do not 
his figures reveal that the amount of aid required is out of all proportion 
to the amount of aid already given, and that what is needed is a massive 
demonstration of what can be done for these suffering millions now? 



Sir Alec Douglas-Home : 1 am sure that there will be enough 
money. What is wanted now on the ground is organisation and adminis¬ 
tration, in the hope that the cholera epedemic can be checked. The 
equipment is there, the vaccine is there and there is enough saline there, 
and one hopes that the epedemic will be controlled. 

Mr. Tom King : I appreciate the shortterm concern about this urgent 
problem, but does not my right hon. Friend agree that East Pakistan is 
the clearest warning of what the population explosion problem will pre¬ 
sent to the world? Does he not recognise the need for Her Majesty's 
Government to give greater urgency to world discussion of this prob¬ 
lem? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : The Indian Government have taken an 
initiative in this matter, and certainly Her Majesty's Government are 
interested in the point my hon. Friend has raised. 

Mr. John Mendelson : With reference to an earlier reply made by 
the Foreign Secretary to my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, my experience, which must have been that of other hon. 
Members during the last few days, is that when 1 have deliberately quot¬ 
ed all that Her Majesty's Government are already doing many con¬ 
stituents of all political and religious persuasions have asked whether 
there could not be more urgency and whether there has not been too 
much delay. It is the duty of hon. Members to raise this matter here and 
the Foreign Secretary should welcome the opportunity to reply and not 
be irritable about it. [HON. MEMBERS : "Oh"), 1 knew this would be 
controversial, but the right hon. Gentleman should welcome the opportu¬ 
nity to reply to questions genuinely raised. Has not the time now come 
to go beyond relief and ask the President of Pakistan to accept a United 
Nations Commission in East Pakistan so that the people who are afraid 
to ruturn or to stay could have international supervision to make them 
feel more secure? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : There is now an international team in 
Pakistan assessing the need for aid. I must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that Pakistan is an independent country and we cannot dictate a political 
settlement. I hope that I showed no irritation at the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I think 1 am Justified in asking the House when we have 
done so much to recognise that and perhaps urge other people to do 
more. 

Mr. Braine : My right hon. Friend has indicated this afternoon that a 
catastrophe of even greater proportions will loom ahead in East Pakistan 
as result of the failure of crops and the break-down of communications. 



In view of the slowness of the United Nations to respond to this terrible 
situation, will my right hon. Friend say whether there could be prelimi¬ 
nary talks with the food-producing Commonwealth countries-Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand in particular-about stock-piling against the 
day when food on a massive scale may be required? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : This is why the American Secretary of 
State and I took the initiative we did in April. Now there is a United 
Nations team on the spot which should be able to assess quickly what 
the needs may be in September, October and November. I will cretainly 
press for that estimate and if we can Assist by alterting Commonwealth 
countries to the possible need to supply food and keep it in reserve, I 
will so. 

Mr. Stonehouse : Is the Forcing Secretary aware that there is 
widespread aprcciation among the charities in Britain of the humane and 
sympathetic way in which he responded to their requests? Reverting to 
the earlier answer he gave about approaches to the United Nations, does 
not he appreciate that there are special reasons why India has not asked 
for this to be raised? India does not wish to be accused of trying to stir 
up trouble in East Bengal, and has been miticulous about that. If the 
Foreign Secretary will discuss this question with the Indian Foreign 
Minister when he arrives next week, and if the Indians feel that they 
would like this to be raised in the Security Council, will the Foreign sec¬ 
retary do so on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government and of the world 
community who are now utterly disgusted that a military regime is sup¬ 
pressing the population of East Bengal in the way the Foreign Secretary 
revealed in answer to the question raised by right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kingston-upon-Thames (Mr. Boyd-Carpenter)? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : Of course I will talk over all these mat¬ 
ters with the Indian Foreign Minister. If the Indian Government make a 
direct request to us for assistance we shall of course consider it 
favourably. I hope I made it clear to the right l.on. Lady and others that 
we accept no limit to the additional money we cluld give. We want to 
see what is needed, and we will give more money if it is required. The 
question of the Security Council must be for the Indian Government. 

Mr. Harold Wilson : Will the Foreign Secretary or, if he prefers, his 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the House, now say whether he is pre¬ 
pared to have discussions through the usual channels so that there can be 
an urgent debate? It would not be the intention of anyone in the House to 
make it a debate in which there would be a vote, but the concern shown 
by the whole House on the problem, both national and international. 



surely justifies a debate. May I further ask the right hon. Gentleman, or 
whoever answers, if he is aware that there will naturally be a desire for a 
Standing Order No. 9 Adjournment debate, which might be difficult bea- 
cuse of the aid debate. The aid debate is not the right way for this subject 
to be handled, because many of the questions put to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and many of his answers, go far wider than would be in 
order in a debate on aid. 

The Lord President of the Council and Leader of the House of 
Commons (Mr. William Whitelaw) : I am grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman, I fully appreciate the concern of the House in this matter, 
tommorrow, as the right hon. Gentleman known, it has been planned to 
have a debate on aid on the Motion for the Adjournment of the House. 
What is raised on the Motion for the Adjournment is not for us but will 
naturally range widely. Of course, I am prepared to discuss through the 
usual channnels the possibility of seeing whether today and tomorrow 
mitht be split between these two subjects, or some similar arrangement. I 
am very ready to have discussions through the usual channels. 

Mr. Harold Wilson : I thank the right hon. Gentleman for his ready 
response. We shall be ready to co-operate in such a ywa that the 
Government do not lose Government time ; for in.stance, by having a 
debate until 7 o'clock or 8 o'clock on the problem of India and Pakistan 
and then, if the House is agree able, extending the period so that there 
could still be a reasonably full debate thereafter on all other aid aspects. 

Mr. Barnes : I beg to ask leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House under Standing Order No. 9 for the purpose of disussing a specif¬ 
ic and important matter that should have urgent consideration namely. 

"The need for the British Government to increase greatly their con¬ 
tribution towards providing for the refugees who have come from East 
Pakistan to India, and at the same time to clearify their policy towards 
Pakistan." 

I realise that there is an overseas aid debate tomorrow, but the ques¬ 
tion of Britain's contribution is so urgent and so specific that it would be 
entirely wrong for it to become submerged in a general overseas aid 
debate. Secondly, it should be known in this House that there is consid¬ 
erable confusion in India and al.so in the British High Commission about 
exactly where Britain stands on the question of coming to the rescue of 
the Pakistan economy which is a totally separate question from the over¬ 
seas aid commitments referred to by the Foreign Secretary and which 
are to be debated tomonow. 



For these reasons and in view of the great concern both is the coun¬ 
try at large and in the Press, I beg to suggest that this is a fit subject to be 
debated specifically on its own as an emergency tomorrow. 

Mr. Speker : The hon. Member asks leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House under Standing Order No. 9 for the purpose 
of discussing a specific and urgent matter of public importance, namely. 

"the need for the British Government to increase greatly their contri¬ 
bution towards providing for the refugees who have come from East 
Pakistan to India, and at the same time to clerify their policy towards 
Pakistan." 

Under Standing Order No. 9 Mr. Speaker is assumed to take account 
of the factors set out in the Standing Order and also. I think, to take note 
of what takes place on the Floor of the House. Having regard to these 
matters, I have considered the hon. Member's application, of which the 
hon. Member was kind enough to give me notice, but I am afraid that 1 
cannot accede to his request. 

Later- 

Mr. Whitelaw : In view of the exchanges I had with the Leader of 
the Opposition, it might be helpful for the House to know that discus¬ 
sions have already taken place through the usual channels. It is proposed 
that tomorrow's debate on the Adjournment-the situation in pakistan- 
should continue till about eight o'clock and that the debate on aid should 
start thereafter, with a suspension of the Rule for one hour for that 
debate till about eleven o'clock. The Orders of the Day will be taken 
therafter. I hope that this arrangement will be considered satisfactory to 
the house and that at the same time it will be thought that adequate 
notice has been given to the House of the change in tomorrow's busi¬ 
ness. 
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Extracts from statement by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Secretary of 
State for Foreing and Commonwealth Affairs, Government of the 
United Kingdom in the House of Commons on June 23,1971 

My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister and I both had discussions 
on Monday 21st. June with Mr. Swaran Singh, the Indian Minister of 
External Affairs, duting which he made clear to us the concern which his 
Governent feel about the situation in East Pakistan and the very great 
burden and the danger to stability created by the missive influx of 
refugees into India. 

Following the recent meeting in the India Aid Consortium, Her 
Majesty's Government are now making available a further £ 5 million in 
cash or in kind to relieve the economic burden on the Government of 
India of supporting the refugees. Like other members of the Consortium, 
we are giving this contribution over and above our normal development 
aid to India. In addition, a further £ 1 million will be made available by 
Her Majesty's Government to U Thant's appeal for the direct relief of 
refugees in India. The total amount of assistance made available by Her 
Majesty's Government for relief and rehabilitation in India will thus be 
increased to over £ 8 million. This is a humanitarian task having no 
relation to politics, in which I hope very many members of the United 
Nations will participate. About 23 have so far done so. 

An informal meeting of members of the Pakistan Aid Consortium on 
21st June considered reports from the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund representatives who had been visiting East Pakistan and 
had held discussions with the Government in Islamabad. No commit¬ 
ments of new aid of any kind were called for, nor were any given, 
though all expressed their willingness to cotribute to humanitarian relief 
in East Pakistan under the effective sruveillance of the United Nations. 
Her Majesty's Government's policy remains that porjects already in hand 
in Pakistan must continue, in so far as this is possible, but that there can 
be no question of new British aid to Pakistan until we have firm evi¬ 
dence that real progress is made towards a political solution. 

Conditions in East Pakistan continue to be disturbed. It is with great 
regret that I have to inform the House that two British subjects, Mr. P. J. 





Chalmers and Mr. J. Y. Boyd, both of whom were working on tea-plant¬ 
ing estates in the Sylhet district, have been reported missing. Despite 
attempts by British representatives both in East Pakistan and in India, 
and inquiries made through the Pakistan Martial Law Administration 
and the Indian Government, we have been unable to obtain any definite 
news of them. In the circumstances there must be grave fear for their 
safety and I would express the sympathy of Her Majesty's Government, 
and I am sure of the whole House, to their relatives in this country at this 
anxious time. 

The President of Pakistan has reiterated his Government hope that 
those who have fled across the border to India will return to their homes, 
and has under- taken that they will have no cause to fear should they do 
so . Her Majesty's Government have represented to him the importance 
of restoring peaceful conditions in which confidence can once again take 
root and normal political life can be resumed. 

dfc ^Ic ifc dfc 

I thank the right hon. Gentleman for his general welcome for the 
statement I have made. On the political point, of what is to be the politi¬ 
cal future of Pakistan and the political structure, it would not be helpful 
for me to make suggestions at this moment in public. We have made 
many suggestions in private. The President is making a statement on 
28th June. One would hope - amd we have expressed this hope to him- 
that he will be able to bring together with West Pakistan the elected rep¬ 
resentatives from the East. We think that this is essential. 

No, Sir, I would not give that undertaking to take it to the security 
Council. The Indian Government has made no such proposal, and I think 
that, therefore, we had better consider for the future, adrfter the 
President of Pakistan has made his statement, what the chances are of 
large numbers of refugees going back to East Pakistan, It would certain¬ 
ly be premature to involve the United Nations in that respect. 

1^ 

There must be a political Settlemen. There must be a civilian 
Government installed. It must be for that Government's administration to 
assess the situation. The hon. Member will recognise that only the army 
at the moment can dealwith the distribution of food. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Thursday, 23rd September, 1971 
EAST BENGAL 

Mr. Healey (by private Notice) asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Conmmonwealth Affairs if he will make a further statement 
on the Policy of Her Majesty's Government regarding the situation in 
East Bengal. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
(Sir Alec Douglas-Home) : The situation in East Bengal still causes us 
deep concern. 

Since my statement to the House on 23rd June there have been a 
number of developments in East Pakistan. President Yahya Khan has put 
forward proposals for the return to civil administration and Government. 
A civilian governor has been appointed and has now named a number of 
civilian Ministers ; President Yahya Khan has declared his intention to 
hold fresh elections and to establish elected Assemblies. An amnesty has 
been declared in respect of incidents between 1st March and 5th 
September, 1971. Many of those who could benefit from this may have 
fled to India. 

We should like to see an ordered return to normal life in East 
Pakistan and welcome these developments as a step in the direction of 
the restoration of an elected civilian Government. 

The situation in East Pakistan nevertheless still gives cause for con¬ 
cern. The flow of refugees to India continues unabated and the Indian 
Government now give the total figure as well over 8 million. This places 
an enormous burden on the economy and resources of India, and I 
should like to express my admiration for the manner in which the Indian 
Government have continued to cope with this unprecedented influx of 
people. It is not, however, a burden that India should bear alone. Her 
Majesty's Government have already contributed over £ 8 million in cash 
and find for relief and rehabilitation in India. We have also contributed 
1 million to U Thant's appeal for relief in East Pakistan. We hope that 





other members of the United Nations will also respond generously to the 
appeals of U Thant. We ourselves stand ready to make further contribu¬ 
tions, as I have earlier told the House. 

The House will, I am sure, share my deep concern at the reports of 
impending food shortages, infant mortality and disease both in East 
Pakistan and amongst the refugees in India. It is our firm view that the 
United Nations are best able to co-ordinate the international relief effort 
and that it is only through them that international relief can be made 
available on the scale required to avert a further major human tragedy. 
We shall support all efforts to increase the scope of the United Nations 
relief operations and I shall be having talks about this with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in New York next week. Our 
aim is to play our full part with the international community in bringing 
an end to suffering and the return of normal conditions to this troubled 
part of the subcontinent, including making it possible for the return of 
the refugees to their homes. 

Mr. Healey : First I thank the Foreign Secretary for his statement, 
and particularly for the tone in which it was made. May I say that all of 
us on this side of the House recognise that Her Majesty's Government 
have an exceptionally good record in regurd to this tragic problem; but, 
as he himself said, the scale of the problem is far beyond the capability 
of Britain or India or any other single country or group of countries. 

Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that there is widespread concern 
throughout this country and the world at the possibility that millions and 
perhaps tens of millions, of human being may die before Christmas 
unless more effective action is taken by the United Nations 
Organisations? 

Is the right bon. Gentleman further aware of a point that I raised 
with him a month ago, namely, that when the monsoon ends there is 
great danger of war arising out of the situation in East Bengal- a war 
which might not be confined to the sub-continent itself? Will he, there¬ 
fore, when he goes to the United Nations next week, take an initiative to 
ensure that the United Nations charges it.self with control not only of the 
relief aspects of this problem but also the very serious and dangerous 
political aspects as well? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I am grateful to the right hon. gentleman 
for what he said. This is a problem which daunts us all and, as he said it 
is of an enormous scale. I think that the immediate danger is famine in 
East Pakistan in the months to come. Although it is difficult for us to 



obtain accurate information, the reports are that the food supplies are, on 
the whole, reasonably available but communications present a tremen¬ 
dous problem. One of the problems, therefore, for the United Nations is 
how to get communications going so that the food can go into the areas 
where it is most needed. 

About all these matters I shall be talking to U Thant next week, and 
talking also of course, to the American Secretary of State and others 
who arc interested in the relief and human side of the problem. 

On the political side, a settlement is necessary in order to secure the 
willingness of refugees to come back into Pakistan from India. This is a 
more difficult matter, and the United Nations cannot act without the 
consent of both parties. As I understand it, so far Pakistan has assented 
to any number of United Nations personnel on its side of the frontier to 
receive refugees. India has so far said that she could not have United 
Nations Personnel to help the refugees, so to speak, to go back from 
India to Pakistan. 

Mr. Healey : I recognise, as the Foreign Secretary does, that it is 
difficult for the United Nations to act in this problem without the consent 
of both India and pakistan, but will he recognise also that there is grave 
danger to peace as well as to the lives of millions of human being if the 
United Nations does not act along the lines already suggested by its own 
Secretary -General? Therefore, when the right hon. Gentleman is at the 
United Nations next week, if it is impossible to get India and Pakistan to 
reach agreement on how it should be handled, will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether there should be all discussion of the matter 
in the Security Council? 

Sir A’lec Douglas-Home : In New York, I shall see the Indian 
Foreign Minister also, and I hope to discuss this matter wiht him. I do 
not know that a metting of the Security Council would help in this case; 
but I am quite sure that it is necessary for both India and Pakistan to co¬ 
operate with the United Nations. Otherwise, as the right hon. Gentleman 
says, this could end in war. 

Mr. Braine : Is it not often the cause in famine situations that there 
may be plenty of food within reach but famine takes place because the 
food cannot be adequately distributed? Is my right hon. Friend aware 
that field workers from East Pakistan say that there will be a disaster of 
unimaginable proportions unless a major United Nations operation is 
mounted, and, if such a disaster does take place, the flow of refugees in 
India will increase, since hungry people do not stand still? May I, there- 



fore, urge my right hon. Friend- from what he said today. I feel sure that 
he will do it- to take the initiative next week at the United Nations to 
draw attention to the pitifully inadequate response which other 
Governments have so far made to U Thant's appeals not merely for 
humanitarian relief in East Pakistan but for the support of India in facing 
the intolerable burden of caring for the refugees on her territory? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I certainly respond to my hon. Friend's 
appeal. I shall not only be seeing U Thant but I shall deal with these 
matters to some extent in a speech which I shall make to the Assembly. 
The important needs to secure the co-operation of Pakistan and India to 
try to solve this problem. If one stands aside, it cannot be solved. 

Mr. Stonehouse : Will the Foreign Secretary take it that there is 
widespread appreciation of this side of the House as well as on his own 
for the humanitarian and sympathetic way in which he has responded to 
this problem? In addition to what he has said already about what he will 
do, will the right hon. Gentleman consider referring to this awful subject 
in his speech to the General Assembly and calling for a major United 
Nations initiative even going beyond co-operating with the Pakistan 
authorities, since the situation in East Bengal is confused by the civil 
war which goes on and since the writ of the Pakistan Army does not run 
throughout East Bengal and a large part is controlled by Bangladesh? 
will the right hon. Gentleman do that, and, further, in the light of what 
he said about a political solution, will he accept that this will be impossi¬ 
ble unless Sheikh Mujib is released and is enabled to take in the negoti¬ 
ation? Will the Foreign Secretary press, and ask the United States to 
press, Yahya Khan for Sheikh Mujib to be released? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : As the right hon. Gentleman knows, I 
think, we have made appeals to the President of Pakistan for clemency 
in the trial now going on. We cannot, I think, go further than that, but we 
have made very positive approaches. I shall take into account all that the 
right hon. Gentleman said when I see U thant and when I deal with this 
matter at the United Nations, and I hope to report to the House after I 
come back. 

Mr. Pardoe : I thank the right hon. Gentleman for what he said 
about the help which the British Government have given. Could he tell 
the House what his latest information is about the condition and health 
of Sheikh Mujib and the course of the trial, and give us any information 
he has about his likely release, since no progress towards normal condi¬ 
tions can be maintained unless Sheikh Mujib is released? Aslo, will the 



Foreign Secretary tell us what consultations he has had with other 
Commonwealth countries with a view to bringing joint pressure on 
Pakistan? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : Many countries have aproached the 
President of Pakistan. That I know. Beyond that, I think, it is not right to 
go in any public statement. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison : Is not the movement of supplies within East 
Pakistan all important for avoiding or diminishing the effects of famine? 
The Pakistan Government were having some difficulty in purchasing 
vehicles, and some orders were being frustrated. Will my right hon. 
Friend look into that and see what can be done, if necessary? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : We have supplied certain shallow boats to 
help the distribution in particular areas, and we shall supply anything 
which is requested which we are able to supply ; but my hon. Friend is 
right in suggesting that communications will be the main problem, not 
the supplies of food. 

Mr. Paget : Will the Foreign Secretary agree that, while refugees 
and famine are the immediate issue, the fundamental issue is that the 
majority in East Pakistan can probably never again accept the rulership 
of the minority in West Pakistan after the conduct of the West Pakistan 
army? Can we have any permanent solution here which does not involve 
the breaking of this quite unnatural union of two nations 1,500 miles 
apart? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I do not know that it would be any contri¬ 
bution to peace if the two parts of Pakistan were to be permanently sepa¬ 
rated. I believe that a great many people would look upon that prospect 

with some apprehension. President Yahya Khan has declared his inten- 
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tion to hold fresh elections and to establish elected assemblies. I think 
that a great deal depends on the speed with which he can carry out this 
intention. 

Mr. Molloy : I join my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wednesbury (Mr. Stonehouse) in thanking the Foreign Secretary for his 
very prompt and humanitarian action in this sad situation, but is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the offer by President Yahya Khan for people 
to come and talk about a democratic solution can hardly be encouraging 
to those who may wish to do so inasmuch as the crime of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and the reason for his incarceration is that he indulged 
in a democratic election and won it? Further, will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into account that many voluntary organisations which 



are eager and ready to offer succour and relief to those who are suffering 
in Bangladesh are not allowed to do so-in particular, organisations like 
War on Want-because of the actions of the West pakistan Army? Will the 
right hon. Gentleman endeavour to make representations so as to allow 
these organisation to offer that aid? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I gether that the Pakistan Government are 
very willing to see the voluntary organisations operate, but they think 
that they can most effectively operate in the area which has recently 
been affected by floods. What 1 am certain of is that the United Nations 
organisation must oversee the whole relief effort. Otherwise, there will 
be confusion. But I hope that the voluntary organisations will be used. 

Mrs. Hart : From what the right hon. Gentleman has just said, may 
I take it that he agrees that a substantial international presence would be 
required, first, to define where the food needs arc. and, second, to dis¬ 
tribute food without creating a system which could be used for military 
purposes? 

Second, is the right hon. Gentleman completely aware of the great 
concern about the question that has been shown in various meetings this 
week amongst the aid agencies in Britain? 

Third, while he is in the United States, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take the opportunity to talk with the World Bank Chairman of the 
Pakistan Aid Consortium both about the general effort that could be 
made to urge further upon Yahya Khan the need for a genuine political 
settlement rather than an artificial political settlement, and to discuss 
with him the problem of the need for considerable extra economic assis¬ 
tance to India? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home : I think that a international presence will 
be necessary. There are 40 personnel now operating in East Pakistan, 
and I should think that many more are necessary, particularly those with 
expert knowledge of transport and communications. I am seeing the vol¬ 
untary agencies tomorrow, and I will take up with them the question 
raised by the right hon. Lady and see how they think they can best help. 
I do not know whether I shall be able to see the world Bank Chairman, 
although I will try. As to aid to Pakistan in general, the Consortium must 
look ahead to a development plan for the whole of Pakistan. I think that 
the right hon. Lady knows that, with the consent of the Pakistan 
Government, the unanimous feeling in the Consortium was that the great 
majority of aid for the future must be centred on East Pakistan, but that 
depends on getting a political structure there which will lead to political 
stability. 
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Statement by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, U.K. Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairrs, in the British House of Commons 

October 18,1971 

MR. CORMACK (CANNOCK, C) asked the Secretary of state of 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, what assistance had been and was 
being given by HM Government to the refugees from East Pakistan. 

Sir ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME-1 have repeatedly expressed the view 
that the responsibility for a political settlement in East Pakistan lies with 
the Pakistan Government and people. The humanitarian aspects are 
indeed a matter of international concern, and I am pleased to be able to 
announce that in response to U Thant's recent appeals, and to Prince 
Sadruddin Khan's appeal of October 11, HM Government are making 
available a further £ 7. 5m for relief among the fegugees in India and a 
further £ Im for relief in East Pakistan. 

This brings our total contributions to over £ 14,750,000 for relief 
among the refugees, and £ 2m for relief in East Pakistan. I hope that 
other nations will also respond generously to U thant's apeals. (Cheers.) 

MR. PRENTICE (East Ham. North, Lab)-Would the Foreign 
Secretary agree with the estimate that the cost of keeping the refugees 
alive is now running at .something over £ Im a day and the cost of the 
last six months is more that twice as much as all the aid received from 
the whole world. 

Even larger figures than this are going to be required in the near 
future from Britain and other countries. 

Sir A. DOUGLAS-HOME-We shall do what we can but 1 think jther 
nations might match our effort. 
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Statement by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, U.K. Secretary of State 

for Foreign and Commonwealth AtTairs, in the British House of Commons 

November 4,1971 

To come to the sub-continent of India, tow great countries-members 
of the Commonwealth, whose friendship we value- now find themselves 
drawn as if in some Greek tragedy into a rising spiral of tensions with a 
risk of war. The human misery, which exists here on a massive scale, is a 
terrible reminder of the failure of human beings to learn that the peoples 
of this world want bread more and I had discussions with Mrs. Gandhi 
when she was in London earlier this week. 1 am sure that the House will 
understand that the matters which we discussed are confidential and that 
I cannot give a full account of them. We have aslo been kept informed 
by the Government of Pakistan of how they see these matters. 

In this emergency situation, caused by the flood of refugees into 
India-we should understand the disruption of Indian life which this situ¬ 
ation has caused in many ways-the policies of the Government have 
been directed towards two aims. 

First is the relief of the suffering, which is pitiful and widespread. 
We have contributed £ 15 million to the refugees in India and £ 2 million 
in relief to East Pakistan. Having done this, I think taht we are justified 
in urging other countries to Join us in this humanitarian effort to a 
greater extent than they have done up to now. 

Second is the politics of the situation. The danger of a warlike con¬ 
frontation between these two countries is dire and real. In this situation, 
our first duty is to urge moderation on all concerned, using such influ¬ 
ence as we can. I have repeatedly expressed my view that real progress 
towards a lessening of tension, and the return of refugees, can only come 
through a political settlement within Pakistan as a whole! But, having 
said that, I must add that no one elsd can lay down the constitutional pat¬ 
tern for the future except the Pakistanis themselves. Unless it is done by 
the Pakistanis, no solution will stick. 

After the convulsion of civil war, harmony is difficult to restore. 
President Yahya Khan has appointed a civil governor. He has proposed 





by-elections in December, and announced 27th December as the date for 
the meeting of the new National Assembly, He has arranged an 
amnesty. He has accepted United Nations reception certres for refugees 
returning from India. I state these as facts. I cannot say whether these 
moves will be sufficient to result in a situation of confidence in which 
the fefugees will wish to return to Pakistan from India. But that must be 
the end for which everyone of us must work. The return of the refugees 
is of mutual interest to both India and Pakistan. In the meantime, we will 
continue to urge both Pakistan and India not to take any action which 
could threaten the peace of the sub-continent. To compound the existing 
mi.sery with war would surely be the ultimate disaster. 

Certain offers have lately been made by Pakistan which could help 
to relieve the situation. The first is that the armies should withdraw to a 
specified distance from the frontier. The second is their willingness to 
receive United Nations personnel on the spot, first, to observe and, sec¬ 
ond, to receive returning refugees and see them back to their homes. I 
am not sure that this is understood in the refugee areas of India. But 
India feels that action of the kind, which I have mentioned will have no 
effect as long as the flow of refugees continues out of Pakistan. There is 
conflicting evidence of how many refugees are now moving out of 
Pakistan into India. 1 have asked the Secretary- General of the United 
Nations whether he can discover the truth of the matter, because it is 
essential to know whether the flow has stopped or is continuing at this 
level before other countries can contrive coherent policies. 

Once again, the most promising area here is to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of dialogue between those in west Pakistan who hold the power now 
and those who can command confidence in East Pakistan, and also dia¬ 
logue between India and Pakistan. If we can do anything to help the dia¬ 
logue between India and Pakistan we will gladly do it. 
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Statement by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, at the British House of Commons 

December 6,1971 

The outbreak of hostilities between India and pakistan is a matter of 
deep concern of H. M. Government and to all members of the House. 
We have watched with growing apprehension over the past months the 
deterioration in relations between the two countries, stemming from the 
situation in East Pakistan. 

In spite of our efforts and those of other powers, India and Pakistan 
have been driven to the calamity of war. Our immediate concern must 
now be to try to stop the fighting and to contribute to a sane and civi¬ 
lized solution that takes account of the wishes of the peoples affected. 

When we heard the first reports of attacks and fighting on the bor¬ 
ders of India and West Pakistan on December 3, the Prime Minister 
appealed to Piesidcnt Yahya Khan and Mrs. Gandhi to do all within their 
power to prevent the spread of conflict. We are aslo in touch with other 
governments. 

Confused Reports 

Reports on the military situation are confused. It is clear that exten¬ 
sive fighting is taking place within East Pakistan and on the borders of 
West Pakistan and India, and that the navies and air forces of both coun¬ 
tries arc engaged. 

To the extent that it is possible in modern warfare, it appears that the 
civilian population has not been the object of attack from the air. 

The House will know that tin’ 'v Coiiiinl inci on clcccmber 4 

and again yesterday to consider the situatio/i. It was clcai irom the start 
that any resolution calling tor a cease-fire and the withdrawal of forces 
would attract a Russian veto. 

For their part, H. M. Government have taken the view that there is 
nothing to be gained by prematurely attempting to introduce abortive 
resolutions which are bound to be voted by one country or another. We 
are doing all we can to look for ways of overcoming these difficulties 





and of finding a solution to the desperately complicated issues which 
gave rise to the outbreak of war. 

These efforts have not so far been successful, but we shall continue 
them. The United Nations must have a role to play not only in the search 
for ways to stop the fighting, but also in the immense task of reconstruc¬ 
tion that will follow. 

There have been no reports of injury to United Kingdom nationals or 
damage to United Kingdom property in either India or Pakistan although 
damage to tea gradens may be inevitable. On November 23, the High 
Commissioner at Islamabad advised United Kingdom nationals in the 
border districts of Pakistan to consider moving to safer areas while this 
was possible. 

Since the outbreak of the fighting he has taken account of the air 
raids, the restrictions on movements and the suspension of civil air 
flights and has advised United Kingdom nationals to stay where they 
are. No evacuation from Pakistan or India is contemplated at present. I 
am however keeping the situation under review and will take any action 
necessary. 

War can only be a tragedy for all the people of sub-continent. I can 
assure the House that we shall do all within our power to persuade those 
concerned of this view and of the need to tackle the task of reconcilia¬ 
tion 


(THE TIMES, London-December 7, 1971) 
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Statement by Sir Alec Douglas-Home Foreign and common¬ 
wealth Secretary in the British House of Commons 

December 13,1971 

The hostilities between India and Pakistan continue. Indian forces 
have advanced deep into East Pakistan, have captured the town of 
Jessore and have now virtually surrounded Dacca. Fighting is aslo con¬ 
tinuing on the border between India and West Pakistan particularly in 
the Chhamb area where Pakistani forces have penetated into Indian terri¬ 
tory. 

As the House is aware, seven British subjects were killed nad six 
injured when a British ship was attacked in Karachi harbour on 
December 9. In a message to the Prime Minister, the Indian Prime 
Minister has expressed great regret for this attack and we are seeking 
compensation. Apart from this tragic incident, we are not so far aware 
that any other British lives have been lost. 

Airlift 

I am happy to say that the airlift of British subjects and other foreign 
nationals from Karachi, Islamabad and Dacca is now complete. This 
means that, with the exception of a small number of United Kingdom 
nationals in Khulna and Chittagong and elsewhere about whom urgent 
enquiries are being made, some of whom appear to have taken the deci¬ 
sion ot remain, all those British subjects wishing to leave Pakistan have 
now done so. Over 1,300 persons were airlifted out of Pakistan by the 
Royal Air Force in three days. This was no easy task and in the case of 
Dacca in particular it was carried out in circumstances of considerable 
difficulty and danger. I am sure the House will wish to join me in 
expressing congratulations and thanks to all those in the Services and in 
our posts in the sub-continent who were involved in .this achievement. 
Our Deputy High Commissioner and a residual staff remain in Dacca. 

Arm:f Sales 

Since the fighting broke out, we have reviewed our policy on arms 
sales and, as I promised the House on December 6, we have been in 
touch with the Governments of countries who have been main suppliers 
to India and Pakistan. I must report that as a result of these contacts 




there is no prospect of any general embargo report that as a result of 
these contacts there is no prospect of any general embargo on the sale of 
arms. That being so, I have considered what our own attitude should be. 

There is, as the House knows, no miliraty aid to India, as for sales, 
the Indian Government have a number of long-term contracts with com¬ 
mercial firms for the supply of military equipment. These are subject to 
export licence, the grant of which is being kept under constant review, in 
the light of the existing circumstances, including the state of hostilities 
in the sub-continent, the situation at the United Nations and the attitudes 
of the alternative suppliers. As far as Pakistan is concerned, we have not 
been a regular supplier of arms for Pakistan for some years. Therefore, 
there are no similar contracts. The same supervision would be given to 
any orders from Pakistan which may be placed here. 

Efforts for Cease-fire 

The House will be aware that there have been a number of efforts to 
bring about a cease-fire as a prelude to a political settlement. All resolu¬ 
tions in the Security Council however were vetoed ; and a resolution 
callin for an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of the forces of 
both India and Pakistan to their own territories, which was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations oil December 7, has proved 
I ineffective. 

I;or their part. Her Majesty's Government believe that it is necessary 
to seek practical means of bringing the fighting to an end which take 
account of the realities of the situation and the attitudes of the parties. 
We are, therefore, in touch with other members of the security Council 
to see how we can best assist in bringing about the earliest possible end 
to the fighting and the institution of constructive discussions. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. RUSSEL JOHNSTON, MEMBER, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, U. K., ON MARCH 31,1971 

We have watched with horror the development of the political crisis 
in East Pakistan. Reports are still not clear and at times contradicted but 
two things are now undeniable. 

Firstly there is clear majority demand for independence in East 
Pakistan. 

Secondly the Pakistan Government's reaction to this has been to 
send in troops and engage on repressive measures which, according to 
eye-witness reports, have been savage and indiscriminate and have 
resulted in the widespread slaughter of civilians. 

In addition it is not long since the floods in East Pakistan aroused the 
sympathy of the World and the plight of the victims may be intolerable 
if the flow of aid cannot be maintained in the present situation. 

I do not believe that Britain can stand by on the argument that it is 
an internal matter. We are witnessing what at worst is an act of intolera¬ 
ble brutality and at best a grave political miscalculation which has got 
completely out of hand. As a senior member of the Commonwealth 
Britain has a responsibility to take every action open to her to bring 
peace and achieve settlement. 
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SPEECH MADE BY LORD FENNER BROCKWAY MEMBER 
OF HOUSE OF LORDS, U. K., AT A PUBLIC 
MEETING ON APRIL 4, 1971 

Lord Fenner Brockway, Member of the House of Lords and the 
guiding spirit behind the British Movement for colonial Freedom, said 
that he had spent his childhood in Bengal and that was why he had 
always identified himself as a friend of Bengal. Going into the history of 
the creation of Pakistan, he said that it was perhaps never the intention 
of the British to have East Bengal ruled "autocratically" from West 
Pakistan. He demanded an immediate ending of terrible human disaster 
in East Bengal. The following demands were made by him ; 

(a) Immediate despatch of effective relief to the sufferers in East 
Bengal. 

(b Release of all political prisoners. 

(c) Pakistan Army should be ordered to stop firing and withdraw 
from East Bengal. 

(d) National Assembly should be convened immediately to allow 
the representatives of the people to decide freely the future of 
the people. 

(e) He called for urgent U. N. intervention Justifying that the sit¬ 
uation in East Bengal was a threat to international peace. 

(f) He affirmed that Pakistan had requdiated the ideals of free¬ 
dom enshrined in the Singapore Declaration adopted at the 
Commonwealth Conference held in January, 1971, and 
demanded of the senior Commonwealth Governments like 
Britain, India or Canada that they should urge the 
Commonwealth through its Secretariat to send a fact-finding 
mission to East Bengal. 

Lord Brockway strongly urged that India's proposal for a Security 
Council Meeting on the situation in East Bengal should be supported. 





Martin Adeney, correspondent of the Guardian, who was in Dacca 
on March 25, gave a grim account of what he saw. 

Peter Shore M.P. (Labour^ and a former Minister in Labour 
Government, strongly requdiatcd the argument that the brutal armed 
suppression of democracy in East Bengal was an internal matter of 
Pakistan and urged the British Government to sit up and take notice of 
the happenings there. He appealed to the British Government to bring 
pressure to bear on President Yahya Khan to stop bk)odshed in East 
Bengal. He demanded that the future of East Bengal should be decided 
by the people themselves and not by the army of West Pakistan. He dis¬ 
closed that the British Labour Party shall put all pressure at its command 
on the Government to take a positive step on the East Bengal situation 
during the Commons debate on April 5. 
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PRESS RELEASE 

Issued by OXFAM and WAR ON WANT. 

Re : East Pakistan Famine. 

The whole population of East Pakistan faces a famine of immeasur¬ 
able extent. This is stressed by Oxfam and War on Want, as the 
inescapable conclusion reached if the fatal inevitability of the following 
points is considered: 

(1) The loss of food-grain owing to last November's cyclone led 
to the need for vastly increased imports of grains, which have 
not been stopped. 

(2) The available stocks or food, equivalent to about two months 
supplementary supply in mid-March, were concentrated in 
storage centres at Chittagong docks and other sites. It is 
unlikely that they can have been distributed, and some loss cab 
be assumed. 

(3) The war will interrupt the harvesting of the present minor rice 
crop, will hinder the full planting of the spring crop and, there¬ 
after, that of the main monsoon crop, by disrupting supplies of 
seed fertilisers and fuel, and the movement of labour for 
harvesting. "It is our opinion that the famine can only be 
mitigated if there is a co-ordinated effort by Governments, 
United Nations and other international organizations, and 
other agencies, to co-operate with the Pakistan Government in 
establishing supply channels into the cyclone effected areas 
firstly and, thereafter, the rest of the country, before the mon¬ 
soon rains in June substantially hinder all forms of transport. 
We are, therefore, calling on the British Government to initiate 
such a co-ordinated effort." 


OXFAM 
WAR ON WANT 




Oxfam-War on Want Memorandum 

Brief Assessment of the present situation in East Pakistan in relation 
to future relief and rehabilitation work. 

1. The present army moves in East Pakistan (since 25th March), fol¬ 
low logically on an intensive military build-up from 30,000 to 70,000 
men since early March, undertaken in apparently almost total secrecy. 
The aim of the army action is to crush all Bengali nationalist organiza¬ 
tion and destory all existing and potential leaders in a ruthless, speedy 
operation, designed to take control of, and now, the whole country. 

2. The original aim of the army has not been achieved. Form all 
reports, it would seem that although control was achieved in Dacca fair¬ 
ly quickly, it was not so in Chittagong and some other smaller towns, 
and has not yet been affected at all in most of the rural areas. 
Apparently, the west Pakistan outspoken contempt of the Bengalis led 
them into underestimating the strength of the Bengali nationalist move¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, the army has probably killed relatively large num¬ 
bers of potential and actual leaders and crushed the bulk of the initial 
resistance. 

3. The attitude of foreign governments has been of crucial impor¬ 
tance, and their generally negative attitudes has contributed substantailly 
to the initial Pakistan, and since the cyclone, the High Commission has 
been carefully discouraging relief organizations from committing them¬ 
selves too excessively in cyclone affected areas, an the grounds that it 
would be dangerous. It is now reasonable to assume that the High 
Commission had at least knowledge of the intended army action long 
before the army strength was sufficient to activate these plans. The U. S. 
has not been so deliberately cautious, but, like the U.K. has appreciable 
investment in West Pakistan and is clearly not anxious to do anything 
other than give tacit support to the Central Government. China has per¬ 
mitted the army to overfly its territory both during the military build-up 
and since the 25 March, and this must have been noted in East Pakistan. 
However, there are precedents for anticipating the possibility of a com¬ 
plete volte-face by China at a time when she judges the condition of the 
Bengalis to be at their most desperate and thus their most grateful for 
outside support. Russia has already gone on record as the only country 
which has officially mouthed disapproval of the army's action and she 
could be preparing to give support to a largely defeated, leaderless 
Bangali movement before the Chinese could do do, thus gaining consid¬ 
erable political advantage and undermining the pro-Chinese elements in 



Bengal. India has shown significant interest in, and emotional support 
for. the East Bengalis, even though an independent East Bengal would 
not be to her own best long of term advantage, in view of its probable 
effects on the politics of West Bengal. Nevertheless, India will be liable 
to become progressively more interested and concerned, the longer the 
army operations have to continue and the more severe are the privations 
of the populace of East Bengal. Recognition of East Bengalis not a rele¬ 
vant issue at prc.sent, but could become so if the military operations have 
to be continued at length in circumstances akin to tho.se in Vietnam. 

4. There arc three possible outcomes at present: 

(a) The army wins outright control-this is highly unlikely, and 
would probably have to be achieved by the end of April to be 
effective. 

b) The Bengalis win outright control- this is as unlikely in view 
of the prc.sent lack outside help from any source. 

(c) A military stalemate with the army in charge of the main 
towns, ports, airports and some surrounding areas and with 
no effective control, except through disrupted communica¬ 
tions, of the remainder of the country. 

5. If possibility a. is considered, there would be a situation in which 
the bulk of the populace would feel defeated and sullen, and this would 
undoubtedly cause increased support to be given to the Naxalites, 
Maoists and generally antiwestern, ultra-left wing factions owing to the 
lack of western governments' pressure on West Pakistan. Nevertheless, 
there will have been considerable damage to the means of communica¬ 
tions (roads, bridges, vehicles, boats, railways) to hospitals and other 
buildings, as well as dislocation of food supplies, internal and imported, 
and all this will require emergency relief assistance. However, the army 
government would have to be willing to admit the local needs and per¬ 
mit outsiders to assi.st in supplying these needs. 

6. If possibility b. is considered, then the remnants of the Awami 
League would be in loose control in a situation where most of the lead- 
ers had been shot by the army and this would give ri.se to an highly con¬ 
fused, structureless situation for some considerable time, giving consid¬ 
erable opportunity to the same radieal and ultra radical factions as were 
outlined above. (5) However, the general populace would be politically 
euphoric at their succe and could blame all problems and difficulties on 
the Punjabi army and would, therefore, be probably more receptive to 



foreign assistance from all sources who were not identified too closely in 
the past with either the Wesl Pakistan Government or foreign govern¬ 
ments which had failed to use available opportunities to being pressure 
to bear on the West Pakistan Government. One can foresee in this situa¬ 
tion, short term relief opportunities to meet the gigantic problems that 
can be anticipated, with long term opportunities depending entirely on 
the outcome of the internal Bengali political struggle. In such a situation, 
the basis of the CBC approach, (of short term intensive training and .self- 
replacement, will probably be much more tolerated than long term, inde- 
finate, approaches. 

7. If possibility c. is considered, and this is by far the most likely 
eventuality, then the stalemate will continue until the rains come in force 
in May or June, whereupon the supply situation for the army and the 
general Populace will become progressively intolerable. This worsening 
logistics situation would tend to lead to an intimate Bengali success over 
the following four months only if substantial outside assistance was 
received, particularly from India, and through India. In any event, the 
situation will lead to wide-spread hunger and malnutrition among the 
population which the army will not consider itself called upon to miti¬ 
gate in any way, and the plight of the mass of the people in the rural 
areas, and particularly the one and a half million in the worst affected 
cyclone damaged areas, will be indescribably desperate. 

8. It is now possible to assess what froms the needs of the people 
will take, both as a result of the cyclone and military action taken by the 
army : 

(a) Food supplies will have been destroyed and/or delayed for all 
parts of the country. Once the rains commence, it will be 
almost impossible to ship substantial or significant quantities 
of more food supplies into the cyclone affected areas. 
Estimating the Chittagong dock-side storage capacity to be 
150,000 tons (or approximately 15,000,000 man months) and 
knowing that this was full in the middle of March, then it 
could be reasonably guessed that at that time there was suffi¬ 
cient supplementary food-grains available to carry the whole 
country for up to two months, approximately. Unknown 
amount of damage was inflicted on the dock side area, and lit¬ 
tle more grain has been imported since that time (18/3/71). 
Further, the harvesting of the secondary rice crop of the year 
(the winter, irrigated "boro" crop) should be commencing in 



April, and will probably and be fully harvested as it depends 
on locally imported casual labour which will not be generally 
available. 

(b) Communications-the following summarizes what can be 
anticipated : vehicles-many destroyed or damaged roads, 
bridges-many destroyed or damaged rail lines and rolling 
stock-cut in many places and stock damaged, destroyed, river 
boats-some have been destroyed, many probably damaged, 
and river trade has not recovered from the cyclone air-proba- 
bly non-existant. 

(c) Future agircultural production-the import of oxen into the 
affected areas will have been stopped, and the illegal import 
from India will also have largely ceased. Further, many will 
doubtless be slaughtered for army food supplies, if necessary, 
supplies of seeds will be endangered (utilized for food and 
fertilizer supplies will be interrupted throughout the country). 

(d) Farming mechanisation- the time avilable for cultivation will 
have been appreciable reduced, and fuel supplies will be in 
extremely short supply. (Consequently, the spraying of non¬ 
polluting week killer on paddy fields to permit planting of the 
crop with a minimum of tillage or no tillage at all, could then 
be considered as a more practicable, emergency proposition, 
though still an extremly expensive one, co.sting nearly £ 300 
per 100 acres.) 

(e) Medical-it can be assumed that medical facilities and supplies 
will have been largely commandeered by the army and there 
will be an appreciable need for genuine First Aid medical 
relief Work in a way that never really existed after the 
cyclone. 

(0 Buildings and housing - the season is already so far advanced 
that not much more permanent building materials could have 
been shipped into the cyclone affected areas, however, it is 
likely that some of the material stockpiled and awaiting inter¬ 
nal shopment will have been despersed or destroyed and there 
will be a need for planning general support for a building pro¬ 
gramme for all community service buildings to be erected 
from autumn 1971 onwards. 

(g) Cyclone warning and defence system-the warning system will 
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be non-operative, repair work on the damaged embankments 
will have ceased, and the statistically high likelihood of 
cyclone occurring in May or October would find a totally 
unprepared populated, utterly defenceless, and the resulting 
damage would be disproportionately high. 

9. From the above, it can be seen that sometime over the next few 
months, an opportunity will arise, probably suddenly, wherein enormous 
needs will be presented to relief organisations and agencies in a situation 
of total confusion and it will be left to those agencies to decide whether 
or not they are prepared to accept the challenge of this opportunity and 
prepare for it, or to give in to the difficulties created by the governments 
concerned, both inside and outside Pakistan, and permit the continuation 
throughout next winter of appalling misery among the people of all parts 
of East Pakistan, but especially in the cyclone affected areas. It is not 
difficult to foresee a repetition of the 1942 Bengali famine, as dependant 
on human achievement as that one was. Today's attitude of the press and 
B.B.C. broadcasts has been to ignore the effects of the army's actions on 
the basis needs of the bulk of the people of that country. 


-April 7, 1971 
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JOHN STONEIIOUSE’S INTERVIEW WITH BBC ON APRIL 27,1971 

On his return to London, John Stonehouse was interviewed on the 
Today Programme of B. B. C. on April 27, Stonehouse said that 
"terrible" things had happened in East Bengal, things which have not 
been seen since the last war. Describing it further stonehouse said that 
what had happened in East Bengal "makes Vietnam look like a tea- 
party." He talked in particular of the incident at Dacca University on 
March 25, when staff and students were "rounded up and shot in cold- 
blood." He expressed great regret that a "98 per cent" vote for a demo¬ 
cratically held election had not only been refused its just deserts but had 
been subjected to a policy of repression by the military Junta. "We must 
be concerned about this; we can't wash our hands off this," said John 
Stonehouse. 
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BRITAIN SUSPENDS INSURANCE COVER ON EXPORTS TO PAKISTAN 

By J. D. SINGH 

’’The Times of India" News Service 

LONDON, May 14 

Britain's Export Credits Guarantee Department has suspended fur¬ 
ther insurance cover on exports to Pakistan. 

It will honour the existing commitments on British exports to 
Pakistan but will not insure further export credits. 

British exporters are being advised to insist on cash payment before 
delivering goods to Pakistan. Ordinarily the department insures 
exporters against non-payment for goods shipped. 

A spokesman of the department said ; "We regret this move but we 
are obliged to pay our way and this is a commercial judgment." 

The decision has been influenced by the political and economic cri¬ 
sis in East Bengal and the department's assessment of Pakistan's future 
foreign exchange earnings and its ability to pay its way. 

The East Bengal crisis has held up all just shipments thereby 
depriving the country of its major source of foreign exchange. British 
exports to Pakistan last year were worth more than Rs. 900 million. 

The suspension of insurance cover is likely to make British exports 
of capital goods to Pakistan exceedingly difficult. 

The decision comes at a time when Pakistan is seeking a moratorium 
on repayment of its official debts to western creditors. The case for a 
moratorium is being considered by the World Bank. A decision on it is 
expected at the next meeting of the Aid Pakistan Consortium scheduled 
to be held in Paris early next month. 
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DEMAND IN D.K. TO STOP AID TO PAKISTAN 

London, May, 14.-RcjccUng ihe British Government's stand that 
the Bangladesh situation is Pakistan internal problem, a group of over 
200 British M.Ps., educationists, reports and businessmen yesterday 
renewed the call for suspension of all aid to Islamabad until troops were 
withdrawn from Bangladesh, says PTI. 

Through an advertisement in The Times yesterday, they also urged 
the British Government to lake the initiative in mounting massive inter¬ 
national relief efforts all over Bangladesh. 

Pakistan is the moment to show that man is more than an internal 
problems the life and death of millions is everyone's problem", said the 
slogan at the top of the advertisement which occupied three-quarters of 
an inside page of this national newspaper. Halt of the space was taken by 
a photograph showing the body of a midlc-age Bengali victim of the 
Pakistani troops in a village in Last Bengal. 

Sponsored by the "Action Bangladesh", the atlvertiscment was timed 
appear on the eve of today's House of Common's discussion on the 
Labour Mr. Bruce Douglas-Mann's motion seeking an end to the British 
passivity on the Bangladesh situation and carried 203 signatories includ¬ 
ing that of Lord Fenner Brockway. The noted West Indian author, Mr. V. 
S. Naipaul, was also among the signatories. 

The advertisement read : "On the 25th of March, the Pakistani Army 
began a sy.stamatic and brutal killing of the people of Fast Bengal whose 
only offence was to win the majority in the country's nakshal election. 

The Army's suppression has not only left thousands dead from the 
bodies massacre, but by disrupting clanting, parvesting and lood 
imports, it had also threatened millions more with starvation. 

When the British Government says that this is an internal problem 
of Pakistan they are saying in effect that the Government has the right to 
murder and starve its own citizens when they vote in a wrong way. 

"We the undersigned call upon the British Government to suspend 
all aid tc West Pakistan until its rulers remove their troops from East 





Bengal. We further call upon the British Government to join with other 
nations in mounting massive international relief efforts to reach all the 
areas of East Pakistan". 

Reuter adds : The chairman of Britain's Young Liberals, Mr. Peter 
Hain, said today that Britain should suspend all aid to West Pakistan 
until she withdrew troops from the country's eastern wing. 

In a letter to The Times, he said ; "With a parliamentary debate this 
week focussing public attention on the crisis in Pakistan Perhaps, the 
British Government will now shake itself out of its criminal complacen¬ 
cy over the massacre of the people of Bangladesh by West Pakistan". 

AP adds from Washington : The Washington Daily News has 
advised President Nixon to withhold aid to Pakistan until he is sure that 
it will be shared with the people of East Bengal. 

In an editorial, the paper said, "An emissary of the Pakistani mili¬ 
tary regime is in the USA seeking hundreds of millions of dollars in aid 
to stave off his country's financial collapse. President Nixon should con¬ 
sider most carefully before giving any help to the Pakistani Central 
Government. As far as we can see its sole distinction was its brutal of 
not gcnocidal attack on the Bengali people of East Pakistan". 
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REPRINTED FROM THE GUARDIAN, MAY 27,1971 BY ACTION 
BANGLADESH 34, STRATFORD VILLAS, LONDON, N.W-l. 

East Bengal atrocities 

Sir,-We are not reporters with little time to spare looking for the best 
stories. We have each lived in West Bengal for most of 20 years and we 
have talked at random with hundreds of refugees in the course of our 
relief work among them. The total picture of what has been happening in 
East Bengal is clear to us without any shadow of doubt. 

There are scores of survivors of firing-squard line-ups. Hundreds of 
witnesses to the machine-gunning of political leaders, professors, doc¬ 
tors, teacher students. 

Villages have been surrounded, at any time of day or night, and the 
frightened villagers have fled where they could, or been slaughtered 
where they have been found, or enticed out to the fields and mown down 
in heaps. Women have been raped, girls carried off to barracks, unarmed 
peasants battered or bayoneted by the thousands. 

The pattern, after seven weeks, is still the same. Even the least credi¬ 
ble stories, of babies thrown up to be caught on baynels, of women 
stripped and bayoneted vertically, or of children sticed up like meat, arc 
credible not only because they arc told by so many people, but because 
they are told by people without sufficient sophistication to make up such 
stories for political motives. 

We saw the amputation of a mother's arm and a child's foot. These 
were too far from the border, and gangrene developed from their bullet- 
wounds. Many saw their daughters raped, and the heads of their children 
smashed in. Some watched their husbands, sons, and grandsons tied up 
at the wrists and shot in more selecjivc male elimination. 

No sedative will calm a girl now in Bongaon Hospital-she is in a 
permanent delirium crying "They will kill us all. They will kill us 

all." Next to her is a girl still trembling from day-long raping and a 

vaginal bayonet would. 






About 400 were killed at Jhaudanga while on their way to India, sur¬ 
rounded and massacred. Why ? Lest they take tales to India ? Or because 
choosing a certain democratic system under Sheikh Mujib means forfeit¬ 
ing the right to live in any country ? 

Most vicious of all perhaps was the attempted annihilation of the 
East Bengal regiment. Few of the 1st Battalion escaped through a curtain 
of bullets fired by those who the previous day were their mates in the 
mess. It was symbolic of the betrayal of the whole of the eastern 
province. 

The insensate furry follows the contempt of years : exploitation had 
been chronic-rice had become double the price it sold for in the western 
province. Mujib's men were ready to reestablish justice democratically 
and peacefully, and gained an overwhelming mandate from the people in 
the December elections- 167 out of 169 seats. But Yahya Khan's mili¬ 
tary junta and Mr. Bhutto could not stomach the humiliation implied. 

Is this to be regarded as India’s problem? It should be no more hers 
than any other country's. What is the West doing? The big event is over, 
the heavy print of Pakistan receds, the tragedy is stale, who will fund 
the relief operations? Who will campaign for this? 

Are the political complexities so much a gog? Has no government or 
people the voice that can sound out with the authentic ring of passion in 
support of the victimes? Is there no consensus out of which can be heard 
a creative answer? 


(Rev.) John Hastings, 

(Rev.) John Clapham, 

Sudder ^Street Methodist Church, Calcutta. 
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STATEMENTS BY MR. MICHAEI. BARNES, BRITILABOUR M.P., 
AND MR. DONALD CHESWORTH, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR ON WANT 

Calcutta, June 1 Mr. Micheal Barnes, British Labour M.P. who is on 
a visit to see the victims of the liberation was in Bangladesh said here 
yesterday "the world must help to find a solution to the tragedy." 

He said it was "non.sense" to call what had happened in Last Bengal 
was an internal affair of Pakistan. He promised to take it up with his 
Governmemt to raise issue before the United Nations. 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Donald Chesworth, Chairman of the War on 
Want, a charitable Organisation of Britain, who have visited a number of 
camps on the borders, said the world community must come forward 
immediately with possible aid. 

They suggested that the U.K. should forthwith raise its contribution 
to £10 million from £ I million. According to Mr. Chesworth, a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the money raised for cyclone relief in East Bengal 
would be released for aid to the evacuees from the cyclone affected 
areas. 

Mr. Chesworth said the British Overseas Minister should pay a per¬ 
sonal visit here as the dimensions ot the problem were so great that 
London, Washington and Moscow were probably finding it difficult to 
assess. He added : "What is taking place here is a potential threat to 
world peace". 

They said people were fleeing Bangladesh because of the army 
action. The evacuees had carried talcs of woes and extreme sufferings. 

Mr. Barnes said a number of people had told him that the army was 
pushing people out to "change the political complexion" of East Bengal 
as the Chinese had done in Tibet. 





In the view of Mr. Barnes, every country m the world that had sup¬ 
plied arms as well as development aid to Pakistan was involved in the 
present tragedy in East Bengal because Pakistan had used the power 
built up with arms and aid supplied by them against its own people. 

Mr. Barnes thought that the donor countries should now work out a 
set of conditions though the U.N. for countries receiving arms or devel¬ 
opment so that governments like the Government of Pakistan realise 
what would be the attitude of the donor countries, if they were engaged 
in military operations against their own people using that aid. 

If a long term solution was to be found in East Bengal, Mr. Barnes 
said the world community must bring economic pressure on the 
Government of Pakistan to withdraw troops from East Bengal and come 
to a genuine democratic agreement with the people. 

In this context both Mr. Cheswoith and Mr. Barnes said there was no 
evidence to suggest that Britain was at the moment out of line with the 
other nations of the international community on the need for economic 
pressure. 

Mr. Barnes said : "If Britain and America and the whole of the inter¬ 
national community pursue this line and remain united on this question, 
there will in the long run be a genuine and democratic solution in East 
Bengal.” He said on his return, he would pressurise the British 
Government to stand committed to this line. 

When his attention was drawn to Mr. Heath's "no" to Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi's call for suspension of aid to Pakistan, Mr. Barnes said Britain 
would not suspend the existing economic aid to Pakistan. But it would 
not enter into any new aid commitment unless Pakistan accepted a set¬ 
tlement in East Bengal. 

Explaining further, Mr. Chesworth said no aid was going from 
Britain to Pakistan at the moment. This was the period in which aid pro¬ 
grammes were wound up and only some technical assistance like aid to 
students were continuing. 

Both Mr. Barnes and Mr. Chesworth took pain, to explain that what 
was important was the Consortium aid for the next year. When the 
Consortium countries meta few days back, they adjourned till July 



before approving plans for expenditure. That would be a vital meeting 
and Britain , they asserted, had "no conceivable reason" to back up a 
collonial regime in East Bengal. 

Mr. Chesworth said the reaction in Britain to the East Bengal 
tragedy was one of "shock". For people in the U.K., it was hardly com¬ 
prehensible that such brutalities could really occur. 

He said his organisation. War on Want-had no hesitation to accept 
the Bangladesh Government as the real representative of the people and 
have dealings with it in distribution of relief. At the same time, he added 
that it would be wrong to entrust Supplies exclusively to the military 
regime in Pakistan for distribution. 

At the end, Mr. Chesworth feared a "massive" famine in East Bengal 
because over greater parts of the country seeds had not been sown. 
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120 Labour M. P.s Demand Bangladesh Recognition 
From S. NIHAL SINGH 

LONDON, .lime 16.-One hundred and twenty Labour M.P.s last 
night demanded the recognition of the Provisional Government of 
Bangladesh in a resolution tabled in the House of Commons. Among 
those who have tabled the motion is Mr. Ian Mikardo, Chairman of the 
Labour Party, and its principal sponsor is Mr. John Stonehouse who vis¬ 
ited We.st Bengal last April. The motion follows the Commons debate 
last week, but goes further in demanding recognition for Bangladesh. 

It says that by the widespread murder of civilians and the atrocities 
on a massive scale, the Pakistani Army has forfeited all rights to rule in 
East Bengal. Therefore the motion calls for a meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council to consider the situation both a threat to international 
peace and a contravention of the Genocide Convention. Further it says 
that until order is restored under U.N. supervision, the Provisional 
Government of Bangladesh should be recognized as the vehicle for the 
expression of self-determination by the people of East Bengal. 

Two factors appear to be responsible for the forthright nature of the 
resolution There is perhaps a feeling of guilt in Labour circles over the 
empty Opposition benches during the debate on Pakistan demanded by 
Mr. Harold Wilson. Secondly, it is becomming increasingly clear that the 
Government’s approach to the [jroblern, while full of sympathy for the 
relief of the refugees, is tilting towards rescuing Pakistan's economy, 
once the Yahya regime has done the necessary windowdressing in East 
Bengal. 

The Labour Party's decision to take a bolder approach to the 
Bangladesh problem is also apparent from two resolutions passed by its 
national executive. The main resolution asks the British Government to 
raise the question in the vSecurity Council, substantially to increase 
Britain’s contribution to U Thant's relief fund and give generous assis¬ 
tance to India for the care of the refugees. It says that with the necessary 
collapse of political institutions in East Bengal, aid cannot be meaning¬ 
ful. Therefore the Government should restrict aid to Pakistan, to help 




relieve sufferwig and urge this view upon members of the Aid Pakistan 
Consortium. The second resolution calls for the immediate setting up of 
a disaster relief commission. 

While the people of Bangladesh have won a more forthright ally m 
the British Labour Party, it seems doubtful that the British Government 
will be swaved by it and everybody in Britain his really more interesieil 
in the-Common Market. 

PTI adds : European nations, including Sweden, Holland, Italy. 
Austria and Hungary, have agreed that Pakistan cannot impose a unilat¬ 
eral" solution on East Bengal and they will, in conjunction with tpendly 
countries, impress this upon President Yahya Khan. 

This was the iinpre.ssion that Government Leaders of these countries 
gave to Mr. Moinul Huq Choudhuri, Minister of Industrial 
Development, who toured these countries recently as the personal envoy 
of the Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi. He is the first of the four Cabinet 
Ministers to return from abroad after talks on Bangladesh. 
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Resolution on Genocide in Bangladesh 

At a public meeting in Conway Hall organised by the International 
Friends of Bangladesh on Friday, June 25th under the Chairmanship of 
Lady Gifford, the following resolution was moved by Mr. John Platts- 
Mills, Q.C.. and supported amongst others by Mr. Asoke Sen., Barrister- 
at-Law (ex-Cabinet Minister for Law of the Government of India) Mr. 
Justice Abu S. Chowdhury, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University 
and special Envoy of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, Mr. Shakwat 
Hussain, Barrister-at- Law and Lord Gifford, Barrister-at-Law and 
passed unanimously 

This public meeting resolves to require its convenors to take 
immediate steps to set up a preparatory Committee with the 
Genocide convention to ask the Security Council to establish an 
International War Crimes Tribunal to inquire into rhe conduct of the 
Pakistan Government in Islamabad and its military regime estab¬ 
lished in Dacca and military leaders serving them and try and punish 
those who may have committed crimes, in violation of the Genocide 
Convention. 
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REIGN OF TERROR PERSISTS IN E. BENGAL, SAYS BRITISH M P. 

By a Staff Reporter 

The four British M. P.'s came to Calcutta by air from Dacca on 
Monday afternoon. Their observations on the present situation in East 
Bengal, pieced together, lead to the following conclusions ; an atmo¬ 
sphere of terror is pervading. Army-ruled East Bengal ; people are still 
fighting in a "Complex Situation"; people with "hands chopped off with 
bullet wounds" were seen; the university campuses bore "marks of a 
struggle", and the situation in East Bengal was far from normal. 

The M.P.’s who came by a special RAF plane were Mr. Arthur 
Bottemley (Lab), Mr. Reg Prentice (Lab) both of whom were former 
Overseas Development Ministers, Mr. James Ramsden, former 
Conservative Secretary of State for War and Mr. Toby Jessel 
(Conservative). They were received by Mr. Ashok Roy, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of External Affairs, the British Deputy High Commissioner in 
Calcutta, Mr. F. S. Miles, and senior Government officials. They are 
staying at Raj Bhavan. 

Earlier, addressing a Press conference in Dacca, Mr. Toby Jessel said 
he had evidence of continuing large-scale persecution of Hindus in East 
Pakistan, "You cannot impose a reign of terror and expect the country to 
flourish economically" he added. 

The Conservative M.P., said ; "Continued sackings of villages and 
disappearance of local people add to fear. The Pakistani Army must stop 
trigger-happy and arbitrary units". 

Mr. Reg Prentice did not think that the evacuees should go back to 
East Bengal under the present situation as "an atmosphere of fear" was 
persisting, there. He said that there was complete Army rule there and 
that the people "are basically afraid of the military rule". He said that 
some sort of terror complex was prevalent in the eastern sector of East 
Bengal. 




The team, which stayed in East Bengal for four days, visited 
Chuadanga, Rajshahi, Chittagong, Sylhet, Barisal, Dacca and 
Mymensingh by plane or by helicopter. Describing the tour, Mr. Arther 
Bottomley said that "we had a pretty wide journey in a helicopter flying 
low so that we could see every thing". Mr. Toby Jessel said that they saw 
few people in .some places and some villages with demolished houses. 
Mr. Jessel said that they were to have visited a village today but "we 
could not go there as the village had been completely sacked by the 
Pakistani Army and all sorts of obstacles were put to prevent our visit 
there". 

Asked whether he thought there could by any political settlement in 
East Bengal, Mr. Ramsden said that restoration of normal conditions 
was more pressing than a political settlement. 

About the return of evacuees, Mr. Jessel said that the Pakistan 
Government was disappointed with too small a number of refugees 
returning to the reception centres in East Bengal. He said that the 
Pakistan Government was expecting about 500 evacuees to return to the 
newly set up Chuadanga reception centre everyday, but they saw only 
200 refugees, including two Hindus, there. 

Replying to a reporter, Mr. Ramsden said that "parts of Dacca 
appeared to be normal but it could not be said there was normalcy 
there". Rail steamer services in the country, he said, operated in limited 
areas. 

Replying to a question whether he had seen any sign of persecution 
in East Bengal, Mr. Bottomley said; "I would not like to use the word 
'persecution The fact is that it happened and it must be stopped. We saw 
people with hands chopped off, with bullet wounds and still suffering." 

The M.P.s will submit their reports to their respective party leaders 
on their return to England. 
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REFUGEES IN WEST BENGAL 
Letter to the Editor 

From Lady Alexandra Metcalfe 

Sir, I haye just returned from spending some time in the refugee 
camps in West Bangal. The conditions which have been described in the 
press and on television and radio are in no way exaggerated. Due to the 
magnitude of the problem they are the most appalling and harrowing. I 
have yet seen in many visits to disasters. 

Giving shelter and food to over five million totally destitute human 
beings, and more are steaming over daily, is beyond the capacity of the 
Indian Government. Their efforts are impressive and praiseworthy. The 
cases of serious malnutrition among the babies is enormous. The "Save 
the Children Fund" have hundreds through their hospital in Kalyani, for 
many it is too late, others are being saved. 

The point I would like to stress is that in the coming two to three 
months due to living conditions in the camps made more intolerable by 
the monsoon. The shortage of food and other essentials, the situation is 
going to deteriorate rapidly, epidemics of all sorts will spread like wild 
fire and hundreds of thousands more will die. It would be wrong to 
imagine that because the cholera scare has been checked the most seri¬ 
ous problem is over, it has yet to come. 

Relief must continue to flow and in no way diminish. 

Yours sincerely. 

ALEXANDRA METCALFE, Vi,ce-Chairman, "Save the Children 
Fund". 65 Eaton Place SWI. 


July 3. 
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STATEMENTS BY Mr. ARTHUR BOTTOMLEY AND 
Mr. TOBY JESSEL, BRITISH M.P.s. 

Representatives of Bangladesh gave flowers to Mr. Toby Jessel, one 
of the three British Parliamentarians who returned home yesterday from 
their tour of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. Jessel (Conservative), who has been the most forthright member 
of the four-man delegation in calling a spade a spade, told reporters at 
London airport that he had asked Pakistani refugees in India two ques¬ 
tions in camps. He had asked them : "Will you go back?" The answer 
was : "Not till it is safe". 

Mr. Jessel's second question was : "When will you go back?" The 
answer : If Sheikh Mujibur Rahman asks us to go back, we shall". 

Mr. Reginald Prentice (Labour) was asked by a Pakistani correspon¬ 
dent whether it was a good policy to use aid as a lever. He said he had 
only recently seen reports of the proceedings of the U.S. Senate on this 
question, in 99 cases in out of 100 he would be against using aid as a 
lever, but in the present case in Pakistan it was justified. 

Three aspects 

Mr. Arthur Bottomely earlier made an agreed statement on behalf of 
the four-member delegation. He emphasized three aspects of the situa¬ 
tion : the element of fear existing in East Bengal, the continuing atroci¬ 
ties there and the need for further assistance to the refugees. 

Mr. Bottomley said this had been the most harrowing mission be had 
undertaken in his entire public life. He found President Yahya Khan an 
honourable man who did not seem to know what was happening in East 
Bengal. 

But General Tikka Khan, he felt, was the wrong man in Dhaka who 
had no knowledge of or concern for the economic and social aspects of 
the situation. The army had not only perpetrated atrocities in East 
Bengal but was continuing to do so. 




He said the mission went everywhere it wanted to in East Bengal 
except in one instance in which he was satisfied with the Pakistani 
explanation. 

Mr. Bottomley paid tribute to Mrs. Gandhi who, he said, was not 
only a great Prime Minister but was behaving like a great statesman. In 
his view she was handling the enormous problems with compassion and 
wisdom and deserved every support. 

He appealed to the British Government and people to give succour 
to the refugees and assured them that the money was well spent, with 
Indian administrators doing a magnificent job. 

Asked whether India was obstructing the return of refugees home, 
Mr. Bottomley said "Why should it 7" The refugees, he said, were creat¬ 
ing inevitable problems for India. 
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NEWS RELEASE 

Issued by the Labour Party Information Department 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan situation was discussed at today's meeting of the 
Labour Party International Committee and the following resolutions 
were adopted. 

1. "The N.E.C., deeply concerned about the present human crisis in 
West and East Bengal, belives that the dangers of the present conflict 
within Pakistan are a threat to international peace and security; that only 
a satisfactory political solution to the conflict within Pakistan can restore 
stability and end the threat the refugees, and the dangers of early famine 
demand an unsparing response from Britain. It therefore, urges H.M. 
Government to take the following immediate steps : 

(a) To raise the conflict in Pakistan in the Security Council as an 
urgent question threatening peace and endangering the security 
of others; 

(b) To increase substantially the present British contribution to U 
Thant's Relief Fund and to make an immediate bilateral offer of 
generous additional aid to India to assist her in the costs of 
meeting the refugee problem. 

The N.E.C. further believes that in this situation it is right that the 
British people should know what aproach H. M. Government is propos¬ 
ing to take in the forthcoming early meeting of the Pakistan Aid 
Consortium, which will consider the very .serious economic crisis facing 
Pakistan. 

The N.E.C. belives that in a situation in which political institutions in 
East Pakistan have collapsed, aid for development cannot be meaning¬ 
ful. It therefore calls upon H. M. Government to urge at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Consortium that, until a peaceful settlement has been 
achieved in East Pakistan, aid to Pakistan should be limited to the relief 
and prevention of actual disease and distress, bearing in mind that many 
of those who most need aid are no longer in Pakistan." 




2. "In view of the obvious failure to get adequate relief to 
India Pakistan and similar technical problems during other recent 
catastrophes, this Committee urges H.M. Government to propose the 
establishment of an international Relief Commission. This Commission 
should be set up immediately and be composed of those with 
experience of relief, transportation and the management of large scale 
organisation. In circumstances such as now existing in 
Pakistan the Commission would meet continuously and report on what 
measures would be necessary on a world scale for implementation by 
the United Nations. The Commission would establish permanent 
machinery to provide immediate relief in natural and man-made 
disasters, to save life, furnish essential medical supplies and if 
necessary take control of the situation until longer term measures can 
be brought into effect. In proposing the establishment of this 
Commission, H.M. Government should pledge full British participation 
and financial support." 

June 8, 1971 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PAKISTAN 

Conference expresses its horror and concern at the terrible 
human tragedy now taking place in Bengal. It believes that the Pakistan 
Government must take full responsibility for the terrible 
suffering endured by the people of East Bengal and Conference con¬ 
demns the Government of Pakistan for its totally unjustified use of mil¬ 
itary force against the people and democratically elected leaders of 
East Bengal. 

Refugees 

Conference expresses its grave concern at the totally inadequate 
response of the World Community to the vast refugee problem. The 
Government of India has carried a disproportionate share of this burden 
and Conference urges the establishment of a United Nations Di.saster 
Relief Agency to take full responsibility for refugee aid. Conference 
urges the British Government to pledge full support for such an agency 
and meantime to substantially increase its bilateral aid to India to enable 
the Indian Government to cope with the urgent and immediate problems 
of relief 



Without a satisfactory political solution long-term aid to Pakistan 
would subsidising a discredited military regime. Conference, therefore 
urges all countries and in particular the members of the Pakistan Aid 
Consortium to with-hold all but urgent humanitarian aid until a satisfac¬ 
tory political solution has been agreed to by the people of East Bengal. 

Political Solution 

Conference believes that a political solution can only be reached after :- 

(1) Military repression in East Bengal has ceased ; 

(2) The political leaders of East Bengal and in particular Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, have been released. 

Any political solution should be negotiated with the democratically 
elected leaders of East Bengal and be acceptable to the people of the 
region. 

Threat to Peace 

Conference believes that the present situation on the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent constitutes a threat to World Peace. The United Nations should, 
therefore, involve itself directly in working for a political, solution 
which is in accordance with the will of the people of East Bengal. 
Conference urges the British Government to raise this matter at the cur¬ 
rent session of the United Nations. 
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"THE REPRESSION OF BENGAL" BY MR. REGINALD 
PRENTICE, A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY 
DELEGATION WHICH VISITED PAKISTAN AND INDIA, IN 
"SUNDAY TIMES", LONDON, DATED JULY 11,1971 

IN THE ABSENCE of a political solution the crisis thrown up by 
the events in East Pakistan can only get worse. This applies to both 
Pakistan and India. In East Pakistan there is bound to be continuing 
repression, using the most brutal methods, simply because this is the 
only way in which a few thousand troops can maintain power over 70 
million hostile people. The troops are heavily out-numbered. Their sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements have to travel 3,000 miles round the south of 
India. Parts of the country are very good territory for guerrilla forces. 
The guerrillas can take shelter in India and will be reinforced by recruits 
from among the refugees. More than one observer has predicted an esca¬ 
lation of the fighting into a Vietnam type of situation. 

From the Indian side the prospect is equally depressing. In the bor¬ 
der .states the local officials, doctors and nurses are doing a wonderful 
job in keeping most of the refugees alive. But this is happening in a 
country which is desperately poor and most of it is happening in West 
Bengal, which is one of the poorest and overcrowded areas in the world. 
The local administration is observed with the refugee problem at the 
expense of other duties; local development projects are postponed; 
.schools are closed to the children because they are packed with refugees. 
An explosive situation may well develop in the refugee camps as a result 
of months of enforce idleness. An equally tense situation may develop 
among the local people, who see the refugees getting more food than 
them.selves- and getting it free-although they do a full week's work. But 
this cannot be solved by letting the refugees work, because there is 
already very high unemployment. 

The world must take a larger share of this burden. So far the total 
aid committed from the rest of the world amounts to well under half the 
estimated cost to India for a six-month period. All countries must com- 





mit much larger sums of aid and recognise that this may have to contin¬ 
ue for a very long time. But however large the aid contributions, India 
will inevitably pay an enormous price and this will become much greater 
as time goes on. 

This downward spiral can only be reversed by a political solution 
acceptable to the people of East Pakistan. In practice this must mean a 
solution acceptable to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League. 
The pattern is the familiar one of a colonial situation breaking up, in 
which the only people who can make an effective settlement are the 
leaders of the political party which has the confidence of the population. 
Yahya Khan must either accept this, or continue with his policy of sup- 
pression-a policy which is bound to fail sooner or later. 

Supposing that Sheikh Mujib were released from prison, the Awami 
League recognised again and genuine discussions were held, what would 
be the outcome? The six-point program on which the Awami League 
won the election last autumn provided for East Bengal to be self-govern¬ 
ing for most purposes, but with the central Government controlling for¬ 
eign affairs and defence. The idea of one Pakistan would be preserved, 
but the provincial Government in the East would have effective control 
over its own destiny. 

It is very doubtful whether this solution is still possible. There has 
been too much bloodshed and bitterness in recent months. The essential 
point is surely this: whether the settlement is to be some kind of loose 
federation, or whether (more probably) it is to be complete indepen¬ 
dence for Bangladesh, will have to be decided by the Awami League, as 
the only credible representatives of the people of East Bengal. They 
must make the decision and the military rulers of West Pakistan must 
accept that decision. 

At present the military rulers are in no mood to do anything of the 
kind. They persist with their threadbare claims. They repeat that the 
Army had to restore "law and order"; that the remaining trouble is 
caused by a few miscreants" aided by the Indians; that the refugees 
would like to return home but are forcibly prevented by the Indians; that 
life in the east wing is returning to "normalcy", that the world should not 
be misled by India lies, etc. etc. 

The real hope of a change must rest on two factors-their continuous 
failure to pacify East Bengal and the growing economic cost. Pakistan is 
a poor country to start with. It is now suffering a heavy loss of export 



earnings from East Bengal, where the economy is badly disrupted and is 
showing few signs of recovery, despite the claims about "a return to nor¬ 
malcy". (East Pakistan, so much poorer than the West has always earned 
the larger share of foreign exchange.) 

There will be a .serious food shortage in the East later this year, per¬ 
haps of famine proportions, owing to the disruption in the sowing of the 
crop due to be harvested in a few months' time. This will be aggravated 
by the breakdown of the transport system. Meanwhile drought condi¬ 
tions have caused a poor harvest in the West which normally makes up 
part of the grain deficiency in the East. 

On top of all these dificulties the consortium of Western aid donors 
has decided not to make fresh pledges of economic aid to Pakistan for 
the new financial year which started on July 1. Existing projects will be 
completed, but this decision, provided the Western powers persist with 
it, will mean a rundown of overseas aid and a deepening foreign 
exchange crisis in the coming months. Even in normal circumstances, 
this would have been a very serious blow to the Pakistan economy. Th^* 
group of generals who run Pakistan know very little about economics, 
but sooner or later the hard facts of the situation may compel them to 
change course. It is our only hope. 

I believe that there are three ways in which pressure can be main¬ 
tained in favour of a political solution. First, the Western Powers must 
stand firmly by the decision not to renew economic aid (apart from relief 
aid, properly supervised by the U.N. for the victims of the likely famine 
in East Pakistan). There are powerful arguments against using aid as a 
political lever in most cases, but this is a very exceptional situation. 
Quite apart from the political circumstances, effective development pro¬ 
jects could not be carried out in East Pakistan in the foreseable future, so 
that any economic aid to the country would be channelled into projects 
in West Pakistan alone. This would have the effect of easing the eco¬ 
nomic situation and releasing resources for the suppression of the East. 
Speaking from my experience as a former Minister of Overseas 
Development, I believe it is wrong to attach political conditions to aid 
in 99 cases out of 100 - but this is the 100th case. Any power lever must 
be used which might help to bring about a political settlement. 

Second, there should be an immediate end to the shipment of arms 
from the U.S.A. to Pakistan. World opinion should back those senators 
and congressmen in Washington who have urged the Administration to 



reverse its policy. That the United States should line up with China in 
supplying the armed forces of Pakistan at the moment is something that 
defies any rational explanation. 

Third, there should be the most explicit condemnation from govern¬ 
ments, parliaments and influential commentators of all kinds, it must be 
made clear that the governments and peoples of the world identify them¬ 
selves with the aspirations of the people of Bangladesh, and that we are 
united in demanding a shift of policy by the Government of West 
Pakistan. 

We may not have decisive power to enforce a peaceful solution, but 
such power as we have must be used to the full. This is not a time for 
diplomatic niceties. It is a time to stand up and be counted. 
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GENOCIDE IN BANGLADESH 
SAYS IRISH M. P. 

By a Staff Reporter 

Sir Anthony Esmonde and Mr. William Loughnane, Irish M.P.s, said 
a Press conference in Calcutta on Wednesday that the influx of seven 
million refugees from Bangladesh was a "disastrous invasion on India's 
economy". Dr Loughnane said he was convinced from his talks with 
refugees that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman still continued to have a big influ¬ 
ence and a call from him would undoubtedly take the millions of 
refugees back to Bangladesh. 

The two Irish M.P.s said the situation was extremely difficult for 
India and would get worse unless an early political solution was found 
Dr Lough -nane said any "future by-election in East Bengal without the 
participation of voters who are now refugees in India" would be entirely 
unacceptable to democratic opinion. On the other hand "one could not 
brush aside the re- presentatives already elected by the people of 
Bangladesh". Dr. Loughnane said answering a question. 

Dr. Loughnane’ an M.P. of the ruling Fianna Fail, said there had been 
genocide in Bangladesh. Sir Anthony, an M.P. of the opposition Fine 
Gael was not sure if genocide was an issue that could be brought within 
the purview of International Law. 

The two M.P.s who visited earlier on Wednesday the Sahara Camp 
and that in the Salt Lake area, were not in a position to offer any con¬ 
crete suggestions on the political solution to the Bangladesh issue. As a 
first step they advocated bilateral talks between the political leaders of 
West Pakistan, including Mr. Bhutto and the political leaders of East 
Bengal. 

Answering a question. Sir Anthony said President Yahya Khan's 
recent statement had many "contradictions" Asked if there was scope for 
intervention in Bangladesh he said "no international body could inter¬ 
vene in a another country's internal rnatter". 

The two M.P.s. said they were greatly impressed by the management 
of the camps in India. 





Our Staff Correspondent from Dum Dum adds that two Irish 
M.Rs Sir Anthony Charles Esmonde and Dr William A. Loughnane-told 
reporters on their arrival at Calcutta Airport from Delhi on Wednesday 
that they would visit Pakistan and try to meet President Yahya Khan. 
The M.P.s said that they would possibly return to Delhi after completion 
of their on-the spot-study of the conditions of the refugees who had 
come to West Bengal from East Bengal. From there they would go to 
Pakistan. Ireland was eager to help reach a solution concerning India and 
Pakistan, the M.Ps. said. 

Replying to a reporter's question, the M.Ps. said that from their dis¬ 
cussions with the Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi it appeared that the arrival 
of a large number of evacuees from East Bengal was a big problem for 
India. They said that they would try to raise a proposal for mediation 
during their expected meeting with the Pakistani President. During their 
three day stay in Calcutta, the M.Ps. are scheduled to visit reception 
camps set up for the evacuees from Bangladesh in different parts of 24- 
Parganas and Nadia. 
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OPERATION OMEGA 
3, Caledonian Road, London, N.l. 

"No boundary is legitimate which attempts to separate those in pain 

from those woh can help. Human beings do not need permission 
to aid those threatened with death." 

PRESS STATEMENT 30-7-71. 

OPERATION OMEGA IN BANGLADESH 

In Bangladesh a people against its will is being suppressed and ter¬ 
rorised by an army from West Pakistan. The world seems incapable of 
stopping this tyranny, and the 75 million people of Bangladesh have 
been isolated. The world waits for them either to be eliminated, or for 
them to become sufficiently strong to force the West Pakistan army to 
retreat. 

Meanwhile, reliable and independent reports make it clear that mass¬ 
es of people inside Bangladesh are facing acute shortages of food and 
medicine. 

OPERATION OMEGA has no choice as a humanitarian other than 
to cross the border into Bangladesh . In the first instance we have to 
show the victims and the rest of the world that there are human beings 
who refuse to let them be isolated, and in the second instance to get 
relief assistance to those in need. 

THE INTENT OF OPERATION OMEGA IS EXPRESSED AS FOLLOWS : 

Our intention is to take food and medical supplies into Bangladesh 
and distribute them ourselves to civilians in need. 

The Pakistan government has been told of OMEGA’S intent, and 
government throughout the world will be told. But no permission will be 
sought for OMEGA to enter Bangladesh. We do not recognise Pakistan's 
authority over Bangladesh. 

We are ordinary people convinced that the world's humanitarian aid 
must not be used for its own political ends by the Pakistan regime, and 
that on barrier must be allowed to exist between those who suffer and 
those who seek help. 





The Method of Operation Omega is as Follows : 

The team will fly to India and meet up with our Inkman and the 
members of the OMEGA ONE team now in India.Thereafter everyone 
in India will work together. 

They will purchase relief supplies and medicines in India, and 
attempt to locate two vehicles for the first border crossing The OMEGA 
ONE vehicle will be driven to Calcutta as soon as is possible after its 
arrival in Bombay, and thereafter will be put to whatever use is most 
effective. 

Entry into Bangladesh will be made by two vehicles together. In 
case of any incident immobilising the first team, tile second team will 
attend and help, and also send back word to the border contact. He in 
turn will immediately alert the communications network. For the pur¬ 
poses of communication and support, there will be at least one OMEGA 
volunteer at the border and one in Calcutta whenever this is necessary 
for maintaining effective contact with London, 

OPERATION OMEGA to Bangladesh could mark the beginning of 
a new era: an era in which governments will have to deal directly with 
the "human Factor". No longer will they have the luxury of ignoring let¬ 
ters, petitions, resolutions and cri.ses at a distance, instead they will have 
to deal with the stubborn flesh and blood of those who are compelled to 
act by their very definition of what it is to be human. 









ACTION BANGLADESH 
34 Stratford Villas 
LONDON N W I 

ACTION BANGLADESH, a British group, was set up on April 20, 
1971 at a meeting attended by representatives of Peace News, 
International Conscience in Action, Peace Pledge Union, Third World 
Review, Young Liberals, Bangladesh Students Action Committee, 
Bangladesh Newsletter, and Friends Peace Committee, together with 
other concened individuals. 

Its purpose was to provide information for members of the public, 
press and other organisations as to* what they could do to help "GET 
THE TROOPS OUT OF EAST BENGAL AND RELIEF IN." 

DIARY: 

April 28 : 

Co-sponsored the demonstration outside the English Speaking 
Union, which had organi.sed a reception for the Pakistan Cricket XI. 
"Don't Start Play-stop the War!" 

May 13 : 

Ran a 3/4 page advertisement in THE TIMES ("THIS IS THE 
MOMENT TO SHOW THAT MAN IS MORE THAN AN 'INTERNAL 
PROBLEM’ This was signed and paid for by 206 people from all walks 
of life, and ran the day before the House of Commons debate of May 14. 

Co-sponsored with the Birmingham Relief and Action Committee a 
candee-light vigil on the Albert Embankment opposite the House of 
Commons : "MP's SHOW YOU CARE!" 

May 25 : 

Launched the 'BREAK THE BLOCKADE RESOLUTION' : a world¬ 
wide effort to locate support for the idea of running food and medicines 
into Bangladesh. 




June 3 : 

Sponsored and organised a reception for the distinguished disciple of 
Gandhi, JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, at the De Vere Hotel in 
Kensington, with the object of escalating British action on this issue. 

June 7 : 

Launched with War Resistors International, Commuity Research and 
Action Group, Manchester, and Peace News : OPERATION OMEGA. 
This is an attempt to get food and medical help directly to the people of 
Bangladesh, without asking the 'permission' of the 'Pakistan authorities.' 

June 10 : 

Joined with the Bangladesh community of the London area 
(Bangladesh Students Action Committee, Bangladesh Womens 
Association in G.B., B.D. (N. and N. W. London), Bangladesh Relief 
fund and the steering Committee) to launch the "Stop Aid to Pakistan 
Campaign". 

June 11 : 

Co-sponsored 1/4 page advertisement in THE GUARDIAN, on 
OPERATION OMEGA. 

June-14-18: 

"Stop Aid to Pakistan Campaign" organised 10 demonstrations in 5 
days outside the London embassies of the 10 countries in the Pakistan 
Aid Consortium. "HNANCIAL AID FOR PAKISTAN MEANS GENOCIDE 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF BANGLADESH!" At each embassy a delegation 
handed over a letter for the respective Head of State. 

June 15 ; 

Two representatives of the "Stop Aid to Pakistan Campaign" were 
sent to Paris to escalate French concern on this issue before the meeting 
of the Pakistan Aid Consortium in Paris on June 21. 

June 18 : 

Sponsored 1/4 page advertisement in the NEW STATESMAN : 
"Action Bangladesh." 

June 19 : 

6 more representatives of the Stop Aid to Pakistan Campaign" were 
sent to Paris, including 3 recently returned eye-witnesses from 
Bangladesh. 





June 21 : 

PARIS : 11.00 a.m. Co-sponsored demonstration outside World 
Bank building where the Pakistan Aid Consortium was discussing fresh 
aid proposals to Pakistan. About 150 Bengalis came from Britain to sup¬ 
port the demonstration 2 coaches came from Birmingham and another 
from London. Both Reuters and A.P. carried reports of the demonstra¬ 
tion. 

PARIS : 4.00 p.m. Held press conference at which the three eye-wit¬ 
nesses from Bangladesh gave an account of what they saw, before they 
escaped from Bangladesh, to the French press. The French new.spaper 
COMBAT carried a full account of their testimony on June 22. 

June 25 ; 

Sponsored advertisement in THE TRIBUNE : "Action Banglade.sh". 
June 30 : 

Sponsored full-page advertisement in THE TIMES (page 3) : 
"GENOCIDE IN EAST BENGAL AND THE RECOGNITION OF 
BANGLADESH."This consisted of the resolution before the House t)f 
Commons which has been signed by 210 M.P's including 11 Privy 
Councillors and over 30 former Ministers. 

July I ; 

OPERATION OMEGA’S first team and vehicIe-OMEGA ONE- 
left Trafalgar Square at 12 noon, bound for Bangladesh. 

FUTURE ACTIVITIES : 

OMEGA 2, OMEGA 3, etc. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 2.00 - 6.00 p.m. SUNDAY 
AUGUST 1. 
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Lord Fenner Brockway, London, August 6. 

From a political view point the military intervention in the province 
(East Bengal), was the most ruthless denial of democracy since Hitler. It 
is a cause of shame that the richer nations of the world did not act earlier 
and do more to meet the human suffering. Tragedy in East Bengal is the 
greatest in suffering since Bomb fell on Hiroshima. 

Mr. Reginald Prentice, Labour M. P., London, August 5. 

Britain and other countries should make new pledges to help India 
cope with over seven million refugees from East Bengal. This is neces¬ 
sary both on humanitarian grounds and to prevent a possible military 
solution. The sheer size and scale of this tragedy is something difficult to 
envisage. Having seen something it at first hand, I can say that I have 
never known anything so sterrible and 1 hope that I never have experi¬ 
ence like it again. 

Mukti Fouj guerillas in the area are having growing success, getting 
recruits from among the refugees. I think bulk of the population is on 
their side. The Pakistan situation is a threat to peace that can have the 
most appalling consequences for the whole of mankind. 

Mr. Donald Chesworth, Labour M. P, New Delhi, August 6. 

(In an interview with Shri Prithvis Chakravarty & reported in "The 
Hindustan Times" of August 7). 

A sovereign, independent Bangladesh is inevitable. Pakistan military 
leaders showed no signs of any understanding of the problems they are 
up against. Army Atrocities had only one result; they helped the gueril¬ 
las to develop an unshakable determination to fight, the morale of Mukti 
Fouj fighters is very high : I think the level of the Mukti Fouj operations 
is higher and more effective that what I had seen in Algerian guerilla 





war against the French. The Pakistan army's capacity for repairing dam¬ 
ages inflicted by the guerillas in much lower than that of the French 
army in Algeria. The utter dislocation of the railway system produces a 
glaring example. 

The prospects of a political compromise between the Islamabad mil¬ 
itary junta and the Bangladesh leaders, are long past. The brutalities 
which still continue have only hardened the determination of the people 
of Bangladesh to free themselves from the West Pakistan shackles. 

I do not quite see how Pakistan leaders hope to get any particular 
advantage out of war with India. World opinions, I believe, will not 
accept any Pakistani attempt to justify an over military action against 
India on the plea that India helped Mukti Fauj. Any one can see that 
Mukti Fauj operations are taking place well inside Bangladesh. 
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YAHYA KAMA ADAMANT 
-Mr. Arthur Buttomley 
Labour M.P., Aug. 28 

I want Pakistan and India to come closer. I hope these two countries 
will become one again. But that will be my hope lest I shall be mistaken 
for interfering in their internal affairs. I do not want further fragmenta¬ 
tion of the Indian sub-continent, because it is culturally great and has 
high standards in physics and mathematics, so necessary for the devel¬ 
opment in the modem world. Further fragmentation will prevent these 
assets from being employed. But Pakistan will be divided if the military 
is allowed to control the situation there. To avoid this the administration 
of East Bengal should be handed over to the civilian authorities under 
the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. I had also talked about this 
when I met Gen. Yahya Khan during my visit to Pakistan, but the gener¬ 
al's response to my suggestion was not very favourable. In fact, I told 
him also that he should learn a lesson from the British, that those whom 
we imprisoned became leaders of the nation. 
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'Death Throes and Birth Pangs' 

The happenings in Bangladesh are the death throes of an old nation 
(Pakistan and birth pangs of a new nation (Bangladesh). 

The only real solution of the Bangladesh problem lies in the immedi¬ 
ate release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and negotiations with the elected 
representatives of the people of East Bengal. 

During my talks with leaders of the Bangladesh Government that 
nothing short of total independence could bring about normalcy in East 
Bengal. 

On my return to Britain I will meet the British Foreign Minister and 
leaders of the Labour Party to impress upon them the need for a total 
halt of economic aid to Pakistan as a first step to force it to come to 
senses. 

The US should stop all aid to the military regime of Pakistan till it 
agrees to end the brutal suppression of the democratic movement in 
Bangladesh. 


Mr; Peter Shore, British M.P. 
Aug. 31, New Delhi 
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Statement by Mr. Bernard Brain, British M.P., on East Pakistan 

As sure as night follows day, there will be an applling famine in East 
Pakistan by Octobre unless the international community intervenes now. 
That was the sombre conclusion reached by a non-government confer¬ 
ence of South Asia experts which met in Toronto last week under 
arrangements made by Oxfam of Canada. 

Last month, a World Bank mission which had visited East Pakistan 
reported that they saw no signs of return to normal conditions. The peo¬ 
ple remained frightened and untrusting. Many workers and civil servants 
were failing to report for duty. Communications were completely dis¬ 
rupted. 

As the weeks have slipped by, the situation has continued to deterio¬ 
rate. There now over 7.5 million refugees in India and their numbers 
increase daily. Their appalling physical condition is proof enough of the 
plight of those left behind. Insurgency continues. Far from any return to 
civil administration. Sheik Mujibur Rahman, the elected leader of the 
province, now faces trial before a secret military tribunal. 

What is the basis for believing that the still greater disaster of famine 
now looms ahead for East Pakistan? 

First, it should be recognized that in spite of the abundant rainfall 
and rich soil of the province, hunger and malnutrition are endemic. The 
basic diet consists of rice supplimented by vegetables, fish and lentils. 
Meat and dairy products are rare luxuries. According to a World Bank 
report, the average per capita per day cereal consumption last year was 
16.1 ounces. This provided only 1,700 calories compared with the 
North American and West European average of 2,700 calories. Indeed, a 
Pakistan Government nutrition survey conducted in 1964 showed that 
even the average protein intake of people in the East wing was inade¬ 
quate in 85 per cent of the rural population and over half the children 
were on the borderline of malnutrition. The death-rate among all live- 
bom children was 26 per cent before their fifth birth day, compared with 
a European average of 2.4 per cent. 





The implications of all this were spelt out at the Toronto conference 
by Dr, Jon Rohde of the Harvard Medical School who has recently 
returned from East Pakistan. His key point was that a people, whose diet 
and wellbeing are highly marginal in "normal" become dangerously vul¬ 
nerable even if, there is only a marginal shortfall in traditional food sup¬ 
plies.. If however, there ia a major shortfall, then massive famine is 
inevitable and millions are condemned to die. 

What are the facts about the.shortfall? From, 1%6 to 1970, East 
Pakistan produced an average of 10.8 million tons of grain a year, but 
still had to import 1.2 million tons a year to offset continuing deficits. 
The Fourth Five-Year Plan envisaged a substantial increase in domestic 
production by 1975, but, even if this could have been achieved, imports 
would still have been necessary because of rapid population growth. 

Unfortunately, far from increasing, production has fallen catastrophi¬ 
cally. According to figures by Dr. Rohde, based on recent eastimates 
made by the United States Administration for International 
Development, domestic production in the coming year is lekely to be 
2.28 million tons below what was estimated before the present troubles. 
In short. East Pakistan faces its largest food deficit since the Bengal 
famine of 1943. Some idea of what is involved may be grasped by 
recalling that three million people are believed to have perished in that 
famine. 

It is not difficult to enumerate the causes of this alarming situation. 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers have fled to India and are still fleeing. 
The agricultural credit system has totally collapsed. Public works pro¬ 
grammes and private business activities have virtually ceased, and 
throughout the province there is an acute shortage of cash. Hoarding is 
taking place and the price of rice has risen sharply. 

Dr. Rohde quoted United States AID estimates that some 2.9 million 
tons of grain imports will be needed to supplement domestic production 
merely to ensure an average daily consumption of 15 ounces (1,600 
calories) a head. That is an absolute minimum, since even a sedentary 
adult requires 1,600 to 1,900 calories to maintain reasonable health. But, 
since the maximum import of foodgrains in any normal year up till now 
was 1.5 million tons in 1970, the prospect of importing and distributing 
nearly twice this amount in present circumstances is poor. 

Even if the requisite quantities of food could be shipped an off- load¬ 
ed, the ability to move them to deficit areas is severely limited. 



Chittagong and other ports are operating well below capacity, because so 
many port workers have fled. Military operations by the army and sabo¬ 
tage by the insurgents have severely disrupted road and rail communica¬ 
tions. 

About 90 per cent of the population live in the rural areas, and the 
proportion is now probably higher because half of the urban population 
has fled. But it is here, where the need is greatest, that the Pakistan 
Army's hold is most tenuous. Thus, there is real fear that if food distribu¬ 
tion is left solely to the military they will give first priority to the 
restoration of order and will not hesitate to use food as a political 
weapon. If this happens, the insurgents can be expected to disrupt the 
process. 

Dr. Rohde told the Toronto Conference that against this background, 
there were three urgent requirements. First, that international opinion 
should demand that the opposing parties in East Pakistan permit suffi¬ 
cient food to reach the affected areas regardless of whether these are 
under the control of the army or the insurgents. Second, the only way of 
ensuring that the food reaches the people in direct need was to persuade 
the Pakistan Government to accept that distribution should be under the 
supervision and administration of a greatly augmented U.N. staff. Third, 
that an international team of experts should be permitted to enter East 
Pakistan without delay. Its tasks would be to determine were are the 
areas of gratest need, to assess current food stocks and to decide on the 
quantities and type of relief supplies needed, to evaluate the extent of 
damage and to supervise the repair of communication and transportation 
facilities for non-military purposes only, to establish food distribution 
centres accessible to air and water transport and to formulate equitable 
procedures of rationing and distribution. 

Given these requirements, and given them quickly, there is a reason¬ 
able chance that an effective relief operation can be mounted. To cover 
immediate needs, emergency food supplies should be flown in. To avoid 
congestion in the ports, and to overcome the breakdown in road and rail 
communications ships should be used to stand off the coast and transfer 
supplies to an armada of small craft which can use the extensive water¬ 
ways system to reach regional centres. 

But time is desperately short. The world community must act now or 
be repared to witness a human disaster of unimaginable proportions. 
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Statement by Mr. Peter Shore, British M.P. September 2,1971. 

Following is a report on the statement: 

The British Government should not resume consortia aid or econom¬ 
ic aid to West Pakistan in the view of Mr. Peter Shore, Labour MP for 
Stepney. 

Mr. Shore, who has just returned from a week's visit to Delhi and 
west Pakistan with the Right Rev. Trovor Huddleston, B shop of 
Stepney, has put this proposal to Sir Alec Douglas-Home, the Foreign 
Secretary, in order to persuade the West Pakistan Government to recog¬ 
nize that its bonds with East Pakistan are shattered and to start to disen¬ 
gage from power there 

Mr. Shore said yesterday (September 2), "The British Government 
has taken a satisfactory line so far, but a decision is coming up in 
October about whether consortia aid should be resumed. 

"The West Pakistan Government is going through an elaborate win¬ 
dow- dressing operation in East Bangal to try to make a case for the 
resumption of aid. We have to make sure that nobody is taken in by it. 

"We must work closely with the American Government which has a 
considerable influence with the West Pakistan Government. The 
American Government’s policy is uncertain, though they are under pres¬ 
sure from their own Congress. 

"This has grown since the visit of Senator Kennedy to India, and I 
hope that American opinion will be moving in the same way that opin- 
ion is moving in Britain" 

The stark truth, said Mr. shore, is that Pakistan has broken up, "From 
the start they were separated by 1,000 miles geographically", he said. 
"Now they are seperated by an equal distance in terms of their political 





goals and their sense of common purpose. The bonds have been broken 
and shattered. 

"Against the background of the extraordinary outpouring of people 
from East Bengal, still going on at a rate of over a million every month, 
I do not see that it is possible under any conceivable degree of pressure, 
indeed tyranny, from the West Pakistan Government ot bring these two 
disparate parts of Pakistan together into a single political community. 

Mr. Shore, who had a talk with Tajuddin Ahmed, the "Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh", during his visit, said that if the West Pakistan 
Government did not now start a disengagement from power in East 
Bengal "another bitter and uncontrolled civil war would ensure in which 
other nations could be involved". 
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Letter of Mr. H. L. Kirkley, Director, Oxfam, 
in THE TIMES, London 
September 3,1971 

Sir, I feel compelled to reinforce Bernard Braine's plea (article, 
September 1) that "the international community intervenes now" to avert 
total famine in East Pakistan. 

This situation is clearly beyond the control of individuals and private 
agencies, but there is a role for lesser groups to continue pressure for 
governmental and international action which could stave off famine 
now. 

People mu.st care sufficiently to supply their governments with the 
will to spend the people's money in the common cause of fighting 
famine, no matter in what land that ugly spectre launches its bitterest 
attack. 

The food situation in East pakistan is already precarious. One family, 
visited by an Oxfam representative, was sheltering 81 displaced persons- 
within East Pakistan itself, let it be clear. 

The danger is further aggravated by floods, high tides, and also by 
the fact that the British Parliament is not in session, for this is a most 
important forum in maintaining public awareness and goading action at 
highest levels. 

Indeed, the greatest problem is not the material shortage, which this 
technological generation could adequately combat, but the twin prob¬ 
lems of starting up the lumbering machine of international compassion 
and then maintaining public and goverment interest. Fefugees who are 
hungry today are likely to be hungry every day for a long time. Public 
response is inclined to be in the form of one instinctive donation and 
then forgetfulness. 


Since July 26, tractors of the consortium of British charties-Christian 
Aid. Oxfam, and War on Want-have been ploughing land in East 
Pakistan to -help boost the flagging harvest. Is it too much to expect 
that now at this late hour the "international community" might be expect¬ 
ed to step in with aid not tailored to the dictum "how much can we 
afford?' but related to the positive "How much is needed?" 

In today's narrowing world, none of us can wash his hands of the 
hunger pangs of the starving children and old people in East Pakistan, 
whatever our views of the political situation there. And the world has 
only a week or two left in which to act. 


Yours, etc., 

H, L. KIRKLEY, Director, Oxfam, 
274, Banbury Road, Oxfam, 
September-2. 
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Statement by Mr. Arthur Bottomley (U.K.) at the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference, Kualaiampur 

September 13, 1971 

...But I think, where thing.s went wrong again was because of simple 
circumstances. When the Army came in, the first thing they did was to 
go to Dhaka, the capital of East Pakistan, and approach the police 
Station, Now, the official story is when the Police Station was 
approached, the Police started firing the soldiers. But I heard a second 
story which was that one of these military leaders, arrogant, bombastic, 
demanded the Police lay down their arms, and the Chief of Police said, 
"On whose authority?" Whereupon there was again another demand, 
"The arms are to be returned forthwith, if no. wc fire". And firing opened 
up. The police in the main. East Pakistan, and the troops in the main, 
West Pakistanis, thought that the troops from West Pakistan were going 
to mow them all down. And so, wc have the situation where these men 
lost faith in the President of the country. And there is no doubt at all they 
created a situation where there was a breakdown of law and order. But 
instead of having a civil administrator, who could tackle this difficult 
political, social and economic situation, a Military Commander was pul 
in, a man, whom I am very glad to say, has since been removed. 
General Tikka Khan. When I met General Tikka Khan, he told me that 
if anybody did anything to upset this troops, then the order would be 
given immediately to shoot them down. I pleaded with him not to follow 
this policy. And it was because of this policy that the troops in the towns 
and the villages, knowing that there was this kind of leadership, behav¬ 
ing in the way went wild, and thousands and thousands of villagers ter¬ 
rorised, fled from the country. Moslems went first, followed by Hindus. 
Hindus understandably because they have been through this kind of cir¬ 
cumstances before. And so you have a situation where millions of 
refugees had come across from East Pakistan to India. India through no 
cause of her own has probably one of the greatest problems any country 
has to handle. I saw the fefugee camps, I saw the wonderful work being 
done by these Indian Administrators. They are short of food and 




equipment. It is true that the world is giving help, but not enough. My 
own country, for example, has given £ 8 million of aid to India and a 
million pounds to Pakistan, and I can confidently say we are going to 
give more. This problem in India is one that ought to be shared by all the 
Commonwealth countries, and all the Commowealth countries should in 
trun be putting the pressure to bear upon the United Nations as a 
whole. 

.I would say finally, Mr. President, this : that the only way in 

which we can bring about peace and security in that part of the world is 
by recognition by the President of Pakistan that the democratically elect¬ 
ed leader of East Pakistan, Sheikh Mujib, is the one who could speak for 
the people. I said to the President personally and I repeat it here; one 
should learn by British history. We put a man in prison one day and the 
next day he was the leader of his nation. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 

29th September, 1971 

Mr. Justice Chowdhury, 

Bangladesh Office, 

11 Goring Street, 

London, E.C.3. 

Dear Sir, 

BRITISH OVERSEAS SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP 

1 am writing to you to confirm the arrangement you made in a tele¬ 
phone conversation with Mr. Daljit Sehbai, Vice-Chairman of this 
organisation, to speak at a meeting organised jointly by the British over¬ 
seas Socialist Fellowship and Mr. peter Shore, M. P. on Bangladesh at 
5.15 p.m. on Tuesday, October 5th, at the Brighton Labour Club, Lewes 
Road, Brighton, I understand that you want to observe the Labour Party 
Conference, and accomodation has been booked for you at the Bedford 
Hotel, kings Road, Brighton, for the nights of October 3rd, 4th and 5th. 

The British Overseas Socialist Fellowship was established by the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party with the original 
intention of working for better contacts between members of the Labour 
Party and the immigrant communities in Britain, and in recent years has 
concentrated on informing Labour Party members about aspects of for¬ 
eign affairs. The Chairman of the Fellowship is Miss Joan Lestor, M.P a 
member of the National Executive Committee and a member of the 
Labour Government. 

I shall be in Brighton on Tuesday, and I look forward to meeting 
you. 

yours faithfully, 
Tim Ridoutt 
Secretary. 
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LABOUR EXECUTIVE INDICTS PAISTAN 
Countries Urged To Withhold Aid 

BRIGHTON, Oct. 4.—The national executive committee of the 
Labour Party today formally presented to its national conference a state¬ 
ment indicting Pakistan for the happenings in East Bengal, reports PTI. 
The statement has been marked down for consideration and, as generally 
expected, adoption by the conference on Thursday. 

The statement called upon the United Nations to involve itself direct¬ 
ly in working out a political solution based on the will of the people and 
acceptable to them. Such a solution could be reached, it asserted, only 
after the cessation of the current repression in the area and the release of 
political leaders of East Bengal, especially Sheik Mujibur Rahman, and 
through negotiations with them. 

The statement urged all countries, members of the Aid-Pakistan 
Consortium, in particular, to withhold all but urgent humanitarian aid 
since without a satisfactory political solution “long-term aid to Pakistan 
would mean subsidizing a discredited military regime”. 

As for relief to the refugees, it said that the respon.se from the world 
community had been “totally inadequate” and India had had to carry a 
disproportionate share of this burden. It asked the British Government to 
increase substantially its contribution in this regard. 

Our special representative adds : Bangladesh volunteers stood out 
side the conference hall this morning to distribute an appeal to the dele¬ 
gates. The appeal made five points; withdrawal of the West Pakistani 
army from Bangladesh Britain and others should raise the Bangladesh 
issue at the U.N. under the Genocide Convention ; Britain should not 
resume economic aid to West Pakistan until the Army withdraws from 
East Bengal ; other countries, particularly the USA should be persuaded 
not to give military assistance to West Pakistan; and lastly, Britain and 
other “civilized countries” should be asked to recognize Bangladesh. 

Renter and AFP add : A Dominican priest. Father Jean-Yves Jolip, 
said in Paris today after and eight-day visit to India and East Bengal that 
he was convinced that there could only be a military solution to the 
Bangladesh problem. Gen. Yahya Khan was forcing a military solution 





by insisting on the unity of Pakistan and refusing to negotiate with 
Bangladesh leaders, he remarked. 

Father Jolip, who undertook his trip under the auspices of the 
National Council for Peace Movement, said that the majority of East 
Bengalis supported the Bangladesh movement. The Bangladesh authori¬ 
ties were creating an Army and had opened recruiting offices in all 
refugees camps. Youths were being equipped with uniforms and arms 
taken from West Pakistani soldiers. The liberation forces, he added, had 
taken over two zones north-west of the Indian border—one of 1.360 sq. 
km. with a population of 85,000 and another, 65 km. to the west of the 
same size. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan, said in Geneva today that more funds were urgent¬ 
ly needed to tackle “the gigantic and cruel problem” of Bangladesh 
refugees. 

He told delegates from 31 countries at the opening session of a 10- 
day meeting of the executive committee of the U.N. Refugee Programme 
that over the past year the world refugee situation had become worse and 
increasingly explosive. 

“While it is heartening to note that the response from the internation¬ 
al community to this (Bangladesh) refugee problem has been of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude—with contributions in cash and kind amounting to 
some $115 million—I must emphasize that much more is still required. 1 
intend making available shortly to all Governments a detailed account of 
the priority needs for their immediate attention.” 

“The situation remains very grim indeed and demands much greater 
efforts and more generosity on the part of the international community. 
Interest must not slacken and apathy should not set in. The recent Hoods 
have had a devastating effect on the camps and distribution problems 
have added a new dimension to the tragedy. The fragile health of the 
young and the old will be further affected.” the Prince added. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 
Of the Universities and Colleges of the United Kingdom 

3 Endsleigh Street 
London 

11th October, 1971 

The Executive of the National Union passed the following resolution 
at its meeting of 10th October ; 

“The National Executive, taking note of : 

1. The desperate situation facing millions of Bengal refugees who 
have entered India from Pakistan and who are facing disease and 
starvation ; 

2. The enormous short-fall in crops that is forecast for East Pakistan ; 

3. The numerous appeals for money and other assistance received 
from Bengal organizations and other groups, (such as OXFAM ) 
working to provide relief ; 

4. The absence of any conference policy concerning the situation ; 
RESOLVES: 

1. To refer all appeals for help to specific COs which make it known 
to NUS that they wish to be, or are, actively involved in relief 
work for Bengal ; 

2. To request through Main Mail that such COs contact the 
International Department; 

3. To continue to call for donations to be sent to the NUS Bengal 
Disaster Fund ; 

4. To allocate money received from that fund on the basis of IPG 
recommendations to be made to the executive meeting on 12th 
December ; 

5. To refer all requests for assistance received in NUS to the 
International Department; and 

6. Jo publicize this resolution via the Student Press Service and the 
Main Mail.” 





APPEAL 


Seventy five million people of East Bengal are today the victims of 
an organised genocide by the military junta which rules Pakistan. 
Hundreds of thousands have been exterminated. More than 6 million 
have been forced out of their homes to seek refugee in India. Those who 
have stayed back live in the company death. 

When elections were held a few months ago, it was hoped that a new 
era had dawned. The people of East Bengal voted as one man for the 
Awami League and for greater autonomy. But the people’s verdict has 
been brushed aside. The party which won an absolute majority of seats in 
the national parliament of Pakistan has been outlawed; the parliament 
itself has been suppressed. Guns have been turned on those who asked for 
human rights. In the true manner of a totalitarian army of occupation, the 
Pakistan army has directed all its wrath against political and professional 
leaders, teachers, students and writers. 

What is happening in East Bengal is not an internal matter of Pakistan 
but a matter of international conscience. Can the world community be 
silent witness to this butchery ? 

We, therefore, appeal to men and women of goodwill the world over 
to raise their voice, and to all governments to use their influence, to 
demand. 

* an immediate end to military repression. 

* a political settlement acceptable to the people of East Bengal. 

* establishment of conditions in which the refugees can return to 
their homeland to live in security and with honour, 

* cessation of all aid which may augment the resources of the mil¬ 
itary regime and thus delay political settlement. 

We also appeal to governments and people of all lands to realise the 
international responsibility for the welfare of the refugees and rush 
immediate help to India to save them from hunger and disease and to pro¬ 
vide them with shelter against the rigours of monsoon. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
London, SW 1. 

11 October, 1971 


Dear Mr. Ali, 

I am writing on behalf of Mr. Wilson to thank you for your letter of 
the 29 September. 

As you must know, Mr. Wilson is immensely distressed by the tragic 
situation in East Pakistan. Mr. Wilson has asked me to apologise to you 
for the delay, in replying to your letter, but as I am sure you will under¬ 
stand, the pressure of work has been very great recently. 

When Sir Alec Douglas-Home made his statement on the subject of 
aid to East Pakistan last June, the Rt Hon. Denis Healey, speaking for the 
Opposition, welcomed the fact that an additional 5 million direct aid had 
been given to the Indian Government on top of the existing aid ceiling, 
and also in addition to the £1 million to U Thant’s appeal. Mr. Healey also 
agreed strongly with the decision not to give any further aid to Pakistan 
until there was convincing progress towards a political .settlement. He 
recommended that the best way to achieve such progress would be to 
release Sheikh Mujibar Rahman and to negotiate with him. 

As you will know, it was on Mr. Wilson’s insistence that there was a 
special debate on East Pakistan in the House of Commons on 9 June, and 
that he stressed the urgency of the matter and reproached the Government 
that in spite of pressure by Mr. Wilson during several preceding weeks 
they had made no report on the situation. In this debate the position of the 
Opposition was presented by the Rt Hon George Thomson who also 
urged the need for a political settlement and that Sheikh Mujib should be 
involved in this effort. A settlement in our view would have to be accept¬ 
able to the majority of the people of East Pakistan. 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution passed by the International 
Committee of the Labour Party in June, expressing the concern of the 
National Executive Committee, also a resolution passed by the Labour 
Party Conference last week. 





When Sir, Alec Douglas-Home made a furiher statement in response 
to a request from the Opposition, The Rt Hon Denis Healey specifically 
asked the Foreign Secretary to take the initiative to ensure that the United 
Nations charges itself with control of the relief and political aspects of the 
situation in Pakistan. 

I hope yon will agree that the Labour Opposition has made its posi¬ 
tion clear. 

Again, thank you for writing. 

Your, sincerely, 

Sd/- 

Rcsearch Assistant. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Palace Chambers 
Bridge Street London SW lA 2JX 


Mr. MAH Miah B. Com. 

37 Biscott House 

Devas Street 13 October, 1971 

London 

E3 3LZ 

Dear Mr. Miah : I now have an opportunity, on my return from the 
Labour Party Conference, of thanking you for four letter of the 3rd. I am 
sure you will have read of the resolution which was pout to Conference 
by the National Executive Committee, and unanimously accepted ; and 
also of the speeches made both in Conference and in meetings outside in 
the eventings. There is a considerable volume of support for your cause 
within the Labour Party. 

Yours sincerely, 

Su/- 

Dictated by Mr. Mikardo 
and signed in his absence. 

from : Ian Mikardo, M. P. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF 60 ON THE CRISIS IN BENGAL 

(Compiled by H. Leslie Kirkley, C.B.E., Director, Oxfam, Oxford, 
October 21, 1971). 

Sixty men and women have been to, seen and lived in a situation 
which has been referred to as “defying description”. This is their attempt 
to describe it. It is their record, their voice, their testimony of a tragedy. 

Senator Edward Kennedy and Mother Teresa are known to the world. 
Others are international journalists testifying specially for this document : 
Michael Brunson (ITN), Clare Hollingworth (Daily Telegraph), Claude 
Mosse (Radio Suisse), Frederick Nossall (Toronto Telegram), John Pilger 
(Daily Mirror), Nicholas Tomalin (Sunday Times). Yet others are 
experienced relief workers from British, European, North American and 
Indian organisations. All have freely and generously given their time and 
their energy. 

They are eye-witnesses, and the story They tell is horrifying. It is a 
story of millions hounded, homeless and dying. It is too a story of the 
world community engaged in a communal ostrich act. 

Perhaps it is that the world does not know. Then let the facts speak. 
Perhaps it is that we Just cannot comprehend the extent of the disaster. 
A population the size of Sweden and New Zealand together have already 
fled from their homeland. Millions more who remain now face famine. It 
does not bear thinking about. But we must. If a small girl can write to 
Oxfam and say “We decided to help. We raised altogether £56.15. We are 
all about 9 Va”, then surely to God world governments can think in the 
terms necessary. In the name of the hundreds of thousands who have 
given and will go on giving through Oxfam and similar agencies through¬ 
out the world, 1 put forward the following appeal with all my heart : 

Of the British Government—1 ask for an immediate new sum of £25 
million for refugee relief. Britain has given, but nowhere near the .scale 
the situation warrants. A further £25 million would mean that Britain had 
covered about one month’s refugee costs. It is the least we can do as a 
nation. 

Of the world community—I ask that the United Nations General 





Assembly, now meeting, should immediately appoint a special executive 
group of five, under the personal chairmanship of the Secretary-General, 
with authority to ensure the urgent funding and implementation of the 
relief programmes for India and East Pakistan. 1 further plead that every 
Government freely contributes all appropriate resources at its disposal to 
this vital humanitarian operation. 

Of the Pakistan authorities and the Mukti Bahini—I ask for their full 
acceptance and encouragement of a comprehensive UN famine-relief 
programme and the creation of conditions genuinely compatible with the 
return of refugees to their homes. 

Of people—ordinary people—1 ask that they continue to care and 
give. 1 ask that they refuse to accept that even one life is dispensable. 

It is, to me, inconceivable that we should do less. 

Brief background to the crisis—At Independence, in 1947, “British 
India” was divided into four parts : India, Burma, and East and West 
Pakistan; the latter united as one country by Mohammedanism but sepa¬ 
rated by a thousand miles, a different language and even a different script. 
It is as though Greece and Britain were one country, united by 
Christianity. 

For many years, the conflicting regionalism within Pakistan—the 
Bengalis in the East, the Pathans, the Punjabis, the Baluchis in the 
West—were held together by a tough military dictatorship. Power was 
held in few hands. Twenty-two families owned over half the industrial 
wealth of the country. 

For some years, the East has been getting a rough economic deal. In 
1968 55 % of exports came from the East; yet 70 % of imports went to 
the West. Jute, providing 40% of the country’s exports, comes almost 
entirely from the East. In the third five-year plan (1966-70), 52% of the 
finance was allocated to the East; only 36% was spent there. 

In March 1969 Ayub Khan resigned and was succeeded by General 
Yahya Khan, who was determined to hand over to civilian rule. 
Poignantly, it was the first step to democracy—the general election of 
December 1970—which started the crisis. In this election. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, leader of the East Pakistan based Awami League, 
gained 167 out of the 169 seats in the Eastern Assembly and thereby con¬ 
trol of the 313 seals in the National Assembly. His programme stopped 
only just short of secession for the East. 

In the West, Z. A. Bhutto of the People’s Party won, and he boycotted 



the first meeting of the National Assembly, arranged for 3rd March 1971. 
Yahya Khan postponed the Assembly indefinitely. Murder and looting 
broke out in Dacca together with calls for independence for the East. 

On March 25th, West Pakistani troops brought into the East struck to 
control Dacca and Chittagong, in anticipation of a Bengali mutiny. A 
bloodbath followed, of hideous proportions. Women and children were 
machine-gunned and raped. The army killed Bengalis indiscriminately. 
The Bengalis killed non-Bengalis. By early May hordes of refugees, 65% 
of them Hindu, were pouring across the borders of India, mute testimony 
to the massacres behind them. 

By mid June, 5 million had gathered: the largest exodus of people 
since the SS stalked Europe. The Indian Government set up camps to feed 
them, but there was a desperate lack of sanitation, shelter and fresh water. 
Cholera broke out. Then the monsoon ctmie. And all the time more 
refugees, until the numbers reached their present lavcl of nine million : 
and still they come, 15—40,000 a day. 

A call for assistance to Pakistan by Pope Paul—"Millions of human 
beings are in conditions of extreme want. One disaster after another has 
struck those People who are extremely poor. There is no lack of news and 
the facts are frightening, revealing a disturbing disparity between the help 
required and the means actually available. To save innumerable lives peo¬ 
ple must awake to the need. Public and private aid, including our own 
contribution, is being offered but i( is not nearly enough. It is not—loo 
much to hope that the world will be touched by the plight of these people 
and .send the things that are essential: food, clothing, medicine and 
money." 

The money needed—The refugee programme is the biggest that has 
ever been mounted this century. The programme is currently running at 
$350 million for six months—over £ I million a day. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees called for 
funds to meet India’s burden: .so far only $114 million has been pledged, 
$70 million of which has been contributed by one country: America. 

The British Government’s contribution has been £ 8 million to India 
and £1 million to Pakistan. In addition to this British charities have spent 
another £1 million on their own programmes. 

To get some kind of scale to the sum Leslie Kirkley asks of the British 
Government, two facts should be borne in mind. 

1. International aid to Pakistan from 1950 to 1969 amounted to an 



astronomical $6,033 million: or over $300 million a year. Since the pres¬ 
ent crisis, new aid to Pakistan has been postponed by the major donor 
countries—with considerable savings to the British Government (last 
year. Britain’s aid to Pakistan was £ 9 V2 million). 

2. President Nixon is currently asking Congress for an additional 
$250 million. 
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and the Guardian who released them; Romagno Cagnoni, Alan Leather and 
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we rang for an eye-witness statement, but said “I’m not a man of words’’ and 
gave these drawings.) 

SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY 

Mosaic of misery 

This stark tragedy is not yet understood by the world. I can tell you 
that not until you see it first-hand can you begin to understand its immen¬ 
sity. For only by being there can you sense the feelings and understand 
the plight of the people, and the forces of violence which continue to cre¬ 
ate refugees and increase the toll of civilian casualties. 

In India I visited refugee areas along the entire border of East 
Bengal—from Calcutta and West Bengal in the west—to the Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling districts in the north—to Agartala in the State of Tripura 
in the east. I listened to scores of refugees as they crowded into camps, 
struggling to survive in makeshift shelters in open fields or behind pub¬ 
lic buildings—or trudging down the roads of West Bengal from days and 
even weeks of desperate flight. Their faces and their stories eatch a saga 
of shame which should overwhelm the moral sensitivities of people 
throughout the world. 

I found that conditions varied widely from one refugee camp to 
another. But many defy description. Those refugees who suffer most from 
the congestion, the lack of adequate supplies and the frightful conditions 
of sanitation are the very young—the children under five—and the very 



old. The estimates of their numbers run as high as fifty per cent of all the 
refugees. Many of these infants and aged already have died. And it is pos¬ 
sible—as you pick your steps among others—to identify those who will 
be dead within hours, or whose sufferings surely will end in a matter of 
days. 

You see infants with their skin hanging loosely in folds from their tiny 
’Dones—lacking the strength even to lift their heads. You sec children with 
legs and feet swollen with oedema and malnutrition, limp in the arms of 
their mothers. You see babies going blind foi lack of vitamins; or covered 
with sores that will not heal. You see in the eyes of their parents the 
despair of ever having their children well again. And, most difficult of all, 
you see the coqise of the child who died just the night before. 

The story is the same in camp after camp. And it is complicated by 
the continually growing number of civilian casualties overburdening an 
already limited hospital system. Most of these casualties have been 
brought across the border by their fellow refugees. Yet there arc also large 
numbers of Indians whose border villages have been subjected to shelling 
from Pakistani troops. In addition, there are the untold numbers of vic¬ 
tims who remain uncounted and unattended in the rural areas of East 
Bengal. 

The government of India, as it first saw this tide of human misery 
begin to flow across its borders, could have cordoned off its land and 
refused entry. But, to its everlasting credit, India chose the way of cotn- 
passion. The Indian Government has made Herculean efforts to assist and 
accommodate the refugees—efforts which history will record and 
remember. And while the magnitude of the problem staggers the imagi¬ 
nation, the individual accounts of the people who have fled East Bengal 
tear at your heart. 

A 55-year-old railway employee—he was a Muslim civil .servant with 
35 years service—told me of an unexplained noontime attack by the 
Pakistani army on his railroad station. “I do not know why they shot me,” 
he said. “I don’t belong to any political party, I was just a railway clerk.” 
Now he sits idly in an Indian refugee camp, financially crippled, and with 
no prospect of returning to receive his long-earned government pension 
that was to begin next month. 

Even more tragic are the experiences of the innocent and uneducated 
villagers. You can piece together the mosaic of misery from dozens of 
interview's among new refugees on the Boyra-Bongaon Road north of 
Calcutta. 



On the day we traveled this 20-mile road, at least 7,000 new refugees 
were streaming along the banks of the border river crossing near Boyra. 
Nearly all were peasant farmers. Most were Hindus, from the Khulna and 
Barisal districts south of Dacca—on the fringe of the area affected by last 
fall’s cyclone. 

The very young and very old were exhausted from many days and 
nights in flight—usually on foot. Many were in a visible state of shock, 
sitting aimlessly by the roadside or wandering aimlessly toward an 
unknown fate. They told stories of atrocities, of slaughter, of looting and 
burning, of harassment and abuse by West Pakistan soldiers and collabo¬ 
rators. Many children were dying along the way, their parents pleading 
and begging for help. Monsoon rains were drenching the countryside, 
adding to the depression and despair on their faces. To those of us who 
went out that day, the rains meant no more than a change of clothes, but 
to these people it meant still another night without rest, food, or shelter. 

It is difficult to erase from your mind the look on the face of a child 
paralysed from the waist down, never to walk again; or a child quivering 
in fear on a mat in a small tent still in shock from seeing his parents, his 
brothers and his sisters executed before his eyes; or the anxiety of a 10- 
year-old girl out foraging for something to cover the body of her baby 
brother who had died of cholera a few moments before our arrival. When 
I asked one refugee camp director what he would describe as his greatest 
need, his answer was “a crematorium”. He was in charge of one of the 
largest refugee camps in the world. It was originally designed to provide 
low income and middle income housing, and has now become the home 
for 170,000 refugees. 

The tragedy of East Bengal is not only a tragedy for Pakistan. It is not 
only a tragedy for India. It is a tragedy for the entire world community, and 
it is the responsibility of that community to act together to ease the crisis. 

Simple humanity demands that America and the United Nations must 
accept the truth that this heavy burden should be borne by the entire inter¬ 
national community, and not by India alone. 

MOTHER TERESA 

(Mother Teresa is the founder of “The Missionaries of Charity”. Last 
year she received the Pope’s Prize. She has been working amongst the 
dying and destitute m Calcutta since 1948. Her Order is one of the few 
Catholic Orders with no shortage of novitiates. She has 700 nuns and pos¬ 
tulants. They lives in the slums, sworn to total poverty, eating the same 
food as the poor.) 



We are trying to make the problem of Indian the problem of the 
world. 

India has been wonderful in accepting and taking care of the millions 
of Pakistan refugees and India will continue to take care of them. In open¬ 
ing the door to them, the Indian Prime Minister. Mrs. Gandhi, has done a 
wonderful, a Christ-like thing. 

Let us remember this: the people of Pakistan, the people of India, the 
people of Vietnam, all people wherever they may be, are the children of 
God, all created by the same hand. Today, the Pakistan people belong 
especially to us. They are part of the family of God in all the world. 

This problem is not only India’s problem, it is the world's problem. 
The burden must be carried by the world, the answer must be given by 
the world. 

For us in India, good has come from the problem because our people 
have made considerable sacrifices and will continue to make them. 

But the entire world must, I repeat must become concerned. Let us all, 
wherever we are, realise that we have millions of children suffering from 
malnutrition and starvation, and there are other difficulties, the enormity 
of which people find it hard to appreciate. Here again unless the world 
comes in with food and proteins and those other things the children need 
just to lead ordinary, healthy lives, these children will die—and the world 
will have to answer for their death. 

I have been working among the refugees for five or six months. I have 
seen these children, and the adults, dying. That is why I can assure the 
world how grave the situation is and how urgently it must help. 

The appeal is to the world—and the world must answer. 

NICOLAS TOMALIN 
When the newsmen crack up 

(“The rest of us who watch it find it more and more impossible to 
know what to do as individuals.” Nicholas Tomalin of The Sunday Times 
writes an exclusive report on the worsening plight of the refugees in 
India.) 

The Pakistan crisis is the worst disaster that has faced the world for the 
past 30 years. It is also morally the most simple. The villains, those Pakistani 
generals who ordered a military attack on their own countrymen last March 
25th, are more obviously in the wrong than any military aggressors since the 
Hitler war. 



The victims, nine million refugees in India, sixty-five million 
Bengalis left behind in East Pakistan, are more innocent, more suffering 
and more numerous than any we can remember. The circumstances com¬ 
bining war, famine, cyclone, gross injustice and apparent apathy on the 
part of people and governments elsewhere throughout the world, are ter¬ 
rible in a way that clearly exceeds the horror of Vietnam, Biafra, or any 
of the bloody African conflicts of the past 15 years. All that this huge 
melodramatic tragedy lacks is a hero and a solution. 

As the weeks go by and more people die—some say it is two or three 
thousand a week—the rest of us who watch it going on find it more and 
more impossible to know what to do as individuals. We are helpless. 

Some of us salve our consciences by sending in cheques to chartitable 
funds, some organise concerts or protest meetings in faraway cities, some 
campaign for an independent Bangladesh. A few come to India and try to 
feed or nurse a hundred or so of those nine million. 

Relief agencies like Oxfam can lessen the suffering and delay the 
final catestrophe but none of them have enough money, people or power 
to solve the real problem. Only governments, the most powerful ones act¬ 
ing together, can do that. They must take ruthless and skillful political 
action to force Yahya Khan and his Pakistan Government to admit that 
their present policy is criminal and stupid and must stop. Then they must 
force him or his successors to remove virtually all his troops from East 
Pakistan and guarantee the safety of those refugees Who want to return 
there. Then they must persuade Indira Gandhi and her Indian 
Government to accept and support those refugees who do not want to 
return. Then they must pay out money, hundreds of millions of pounds of 
it, to save people from death by starvation, disease and explosure. 

If all these things arc done quickly there might not be a catastrophe. 
East Pakistan, in fact Bengal in general, would still be a disaster area. But 
that is by contrast a happy prospect. 

I am writing down these apocalyptic thoughts about a week after 
going to see some of the refugee camps that have been set up around 
Calcutta. I am lying on a soft mattress beside the large swimming-pool of 
the Grand Hotel in the centre of the city, drinking many bottles of cold 
beer, munching peanuts and occasionally breaking off to read a grubbily 
printed paper called “I love you” comic about a boy and girl ski-ing down 
a hill, while the girl says, “I love Steve, but what will he do when he 
learns my secret ? Can he forget my past ?” 

1 swim a lot, eal strange bitter curries and try not to be initated with 



Bengali liftboys who fuss over me like some parading Maharajah, in the 
hope of a large tip. 

I do all this because it is taking a long time to get unjittery again after 
seeing what is happening to the refugees. My newspaper colleagues seem 
the same. I mention this because in ail other situations they have always 
been able to watch the most appalling events and experience unbearable 
human misery and remain unaffected in themselves. 

1 have seen them in Vietnam, back from Biafra, or in the Bengal 
cyclone. They were concerned, not without compassion, but able to cope 
with their emotions. This time they cannot cope. 

One colleague who has had an operation for throat cancer is already 
back on seventy cigarettes a day. The gathered newspapermen arm them¬ 
selves with a specially virulent Form of cynical self-protector. 

Looking at a picture of an emaciated little Bengali girl admiring her¬ 
self in a fragment of mirror, someone says : “Preparing to be an Oxfam 
poster,” and everyone giggles. 

“I got a wonderful picture today,” says one photographer. “Two 
babies dying together in the mud.” 

“I did better than that,” says another, “I got them to hold hands.” 

Everyone else in Calcutta is equally emotional. A local diplomat, who 
looks as if he would remain perfectly urbane throughout the second com¬ 
ing, is talking passionately about war. He thinks there will be one 
between India and Pakistan this November, or if not this November next 
November. India, he argues, will simply not be able to bear the econom¬ 
ic burden of the nine million starving, non-productive new inhabitants. 

Already there are riots in Assam where the hill people dislike the 
Bengalis from the plains, who have fled to their mountains. Already 
there are continual, figths and quarrels, even in the camps around 
Calcutta. The Indian peasants welcomed their suffering brothers at first. 
Now, as they see the strangers take their jobs at starvation wages, despoil 
their field, and steal their goods and women, the hostilities grow. 

Therefore, argues this diplomat, Ipdia will very soon be forced into a 
desperate military offensive against East Pakistan, gambling on clearing 
out Yahya Khan’s troops (with the support of the local Bengalis) within a 
week. TTien she will ship all the refugees back to East Pakistan. Then she 
will decide whether or not to make East Pakistan a province of India. It 
has to happen in November because snow blocks the mountain passes 
and prevents China attacking from the north. 



This man has been in India for many years : he loves Bengal and even 
loves Calcutta. Until this summer he believed that India’s terrible prob¬ 
lems of recurrent crisis, famine and war were coming to an end with a 
new strong central government. He thought the country, at last, would 
being to be peaceful united and prosperous. Now this. 

“I am more depressed than I can tell you.” he says, “I cannot see any 
way out. I cannot see any solution. Death and ruination everywhere, 
that’s all I can see.” 

My friend the Indian Army general has bags two inches deep 
beneath each eye. He seldom sleeps at night. T don’t know if they’re 
going to attack or where or how. I can no longer understand these 
Pakistani soldiers’ minds”, he says. “Really, I think they’ve gone mad. 
They see the total collapse of their policy in East Pakistan, but it only 
seems to encourage them in their folly. They suffer from that tragic war¬ 
rior’s blindness ; the more terrible, hopeless and unjust their cause, the 
more noble it seems to them. The more their actions threaten to annihi¬ 
late everyone, the more they brandish their swords. 

“Honestly, I think the Islamabad government is going to make a 
supreme gesture and go down fighting. If they do that they’ll bring down 
the whole subcontinent with them, not to mention the refugees and our 
own Bengali people. Then may be China will join in, then Russia, then 
the Americans and yourselves, then we have a Third World War.” 

Meanwhile the luxurous swimming-pool has ceased to be the haven 
it seemed. A soft Plopping noise announces the arrival of a dead rat 
dropped carelessly from the beak of a carrion crow. It stains the tiling 
round the diving board. 

Perhaps what makes all of us around the swimming-pool so neurotic 
and jittery is the unremittingness of the disasters in this part of the world. 
They never slop. I do not mean by this the repetitive history of conquest 
and reconquest, when wave after wave of warriors reduced the once daz¬ 
zling prosperous area of Bengal to the poorest part of the world, aided by 
centuries of natural disasters. It was, of course, the East Bengalis’ special 
bad luck that the Moghul emperors decided to forcibly convert them to 
Mohammedanism when they swept lin from Persia and the West, 
Mohammedanism does not suit excitable and intellectual Bengalis, and 
had they remained Hindus there would have been no partition riots there, 
no religious problem in Bengal, and most important of all, no splitting off 
of the nonsense province of East Pakistan, They would all have been part 
of India, which is the only geographical arrangement which makes eco¬ 
nomic sense. 



What really hurls is the recent history. Misfortune created poverty 
which created greater misfortune which could not withstand further nat¬ 
ural disasters, exploitation, internal corruption, religious bigotry and 
political inflammability. In such a hopeless, messy place, how could the 
disciplined Punjabi rulers of Pakistan Greater any order and prosperity ? 
How could they stop their brisk merchant from exploiting the place ? 
How could they defy Muslim principles and start a proper birth control 
programme to reduce the bursting population ? 

How understandable that East Pakistan became in essence a colony of 
West Pakistan with racial ho.slilily between the tall brown unemotional 
Westerners and the small dark excitable talented Easterners. The Punjabis 
and Biharis thought of Bengalis as little better than poor grubbly mon¬ 
keys and uncontrolable. And in their own terms the situation seemed to 
justify that belief. 

The Bengalis saw the Western army rulers, merchants, and money 
lenders as worse than the British imperialists, less benevolent, less under¬ 
standing of their .special sensitiveness and talents for self expre.ssion. No 
wonder that hostilities built up so fiercely that just before the blow-up last 
March the Bengalis had been demonstrating, ferociously and killing 
Western 'foreigners’ in their country. Because they had lived such 
doomed lives for so long, such atrocities (which have long been a part of 
violent tradition in the subcontinent) were entirely understandable. And 
no wonder, finally, that East Pakistan, after a million of its inhabitants 
were reportedly drowned and killed in the cyclone disaster last year, 
finally voted almost unanimously for their own Awami League and 
against Islamabad domination. 

What was criminal and stupid in this situation was General Yahya 
Khan’s decision that the simple military solution was the only one possi¬ 
ble. He should have known that no military solution could cope with such 
hostility, that it was not only obviously unjust and illegal to lake the 
action he did, but bound to fall. 

In the months that followed the March attack, everything happened 
that Yahya should have been able to predict. The country grew not less 
but more hostile. The Bengali guerillas destroyed all communications. 
And where they failed the Army’s counter-attacks succeeded. The food 
harvesting in this naturally fertile area was largely disrupted. The hostil¬ 
ity and killing began to be increasingly religious as well as racial. There 
were about ten million Hindus living amongst the Moslems in East 
Pakistan. As soon as it became clear that the Pakistani army was killing 



Hindus indiscriminately, nearly all of them fled into India. With them 
came Moslem Bengali Nationalists, Awami League supporters and peo¬ 
ple who merely wished to escape the fighting. As the fighting and chaos 
grew, it became self-perpetuating. The Army would be attacked by 
guerillas from over the Indian border and would retaliate against the local 
population. Then irregular Moslem volunteers were recruited to help the 
Army hold down the Bengalis, and it is these recruits, or rhazacars, a 
bunch of Moslem fanatics, hoodlums, time servers, who are now doing 
most of the killing. It is because of them that the present numbers of 
refugees are coming across the border, despite the monsoon rains. 

When the rains cease the situation will change. The country may set¬ 
tle down as the Army is better able to control the roads and the border. 
Things may get worse as more people can travel and decide to kill each 
other. Some Indian authorities predict a new flood of refugees, perhaps 
another four million. Others predict that a quarter to a half of the refugees 
now in India will drift back into Pakistan. 

However, here they now are, these refugees huddled into camps in 
India with insufficient food, nothing to do, no proper place to live. The 
spectacle of the typical starving Pakistan refugee is by now familiar to 
anyone able to read or even just to use his eyes. It forces itself on all of 
us from the newspapers, television and advertising hoardings. 

After such a bombardment, to see them in actuality is in some ways 
an anticlimax. A sense of occasion interferes with one’s compassion. As 
a long anticipated cathedral or ancient castle is often not up to the evoca¬ 
tion photographs, so some of the refugees in the camps near Calcutta 
seem surprisingly normal. 

Some of them are cheerful. A few are almost fat. Some have work to 
do. Some live better than they did in their own villages back in East 
Pakistan. Some. But most do not, million do not, and as one travels along 
the roads by the border and sees camp after camp, hundreds of thousands 
of tents put up beside the road in trees, on plies of bricks, anywhere pos¬ 
sible in the crowded land, it is the numbers of them that are so terrible. 

After a while, grown expert in the suffering of such people, i: is clear 
their situation is incomprehensible because it is so terrible. 1 spent only 
two days driving round the refugee camps and one night sleeping in a rel¬ 
atively well-organised one. At first, as 1 have explained, they did not 
seem to be loo badly off along the road which leads to the border at 
Hasnabad. In a subiirb of Calcutta, Salt Lake City, 250,000 lived in a rea¬ 
sonable state. There was food—just sufficient. There were three or four 



special hospitals set up by foreign relief agencies. There was even some 
form of policing, thanks to the nearness of Calcutta. But even here it was 
the children who looked the worst. 

It takes some nutritional knowledge to realise how badly they are suf¬ 
fering. A child needs lots of protein if he has trekked several hundreds of 
miles and now is living, permanently diseased, on food which is different 
from that he is used to. He needs specially large amounts. But the Indian 
authorities at present hand out only 400 grams of rice per person, plus 
some rations of vegetables, cooking oil, cereals. Distribution problems 
have cut these down to 200 grams per person, in many cases, and chil¬ 
dren get only half this, 100 grams of rice a day. That’s about as much as 
you could hold in your hand. 

According to medical experts—both foreign and Indian—those chil¬ 
dren will certainly die unless they are given additional protein feeding. 
Three quarters of them will be dead within nine months. A million chil¬ 
dren. 

Therefore, slowly, laboriously, special feeding centres for children are 
being set up where they get milk and high protein food called Balahar. As 
yet most of these feeding centres merely hand the food to the children 
who return to their families, where by old tradition much of it is taken 
from them and shared round the elders. The child therefore is still likely 
to die by the time this article is published. 

May be a million children won’t die. They will continue to live, near¬ 
ly live, without hope or education or function, surrounded by the other 
seven million, the adults, also with nothing to do and no hope, with only 
the ferocious rhetoric of Bangladesh revolutionaries to occupy them and 
the forlorn hope of reinvading their own country, vanquishing Pakistani 
tanks, to sustain them. 

It is a frightful and dangerous prospect. No wonder everyone is neu¬ 
rotic, jittery, depressed, without solutions. 

Add to this, impressionistic moments around the camps. The old 
woman walking through the flood carrying two buckets of rice, the water 
up to her shoulders, buckets held just above it. Most of the time tiny clus¬ 
ters of tents, all that is left of some camps, reached by narrow bridges 
made of bamboo. Whole families permanently covered in mud and their 
own which never finally washes off, having to struggle through the water 
to feeding centres, cut off from medicine. 

There was one camp called Deara, where 30,000 people in their neat 
tents, all well housed and settled, were overnight submerged in flood 



water. They lost most of their belongings and all their shelter and gath¬ 
ered on the high ground nearby there. For the third or fourth time they 
began to try and collect their lives again. 

There was the reception centre at Hasnabad Railway station, a night 
mare throng of desperate people waiting to be registered for their food 
ration. The old men and women so exhausted they couldn’t move, the 
young with bulging eyes, while flakey stuff like dandruff on their skin 
from malnutrition, and every imaginable disease, perhaps from simple 
tiredness. Dead children, their teeth unnaturally prominent in shrunken 
faces. The stronger adults unable to do anything but crouch in their tents, 
occasionally haggling with local peasants for special food, spending their 
last few rupees. 

The.se sights are everywhere : one could list them endlessly. What is 
more important however is to try and imagine what is going to happen 
now the floods are receding. The worst prospect is political trouble 
between the refugees and the displaced Indian peasants who are also 
starving, and winter in Bengal. This doesn’t matter too much, it is always 
warm, but in the North in Sylhet, in A.ssam, it is already very chilly. In 
two months it will be snowing, freezing, continual cold. 

The Bengali refugees have no clothes, no blankets, few proper tents. 
Three million blankets are needed immediately for these people, and 
clothes and tenting to match. 

So these nine million refugees have suffered political injustice, then a 
cyclone, then a war, then displacement, hunger, disease, and all the ills of 
refugees in a land which cannot afford them, then flood and now they 
face the prospect of winter. 

It is, as I have said, the worst di.saster that has .struck the world for 30 
years. It is also, as 1 have tried to describe, a catastrophe so terrible one 
cannot respond to it in proper reasonable terms. The journalists in 
Calcutta all know, as do Oxfam and other relief workers, that this is to big 
a problem of us. This is no longer a case for simple compassion or sim¬ 
ple charity. After all, the world has already responded charitably. We all 
poured out money in a surge of pity last May when the reports of a 
cholera epidemic began, so the world has virtually exhausted its effective 
pity. Therefore the real charity must be shown in ruthless political action, 
in sanctions that make it absolutely clear to the Pakistan; Government, 
which exists only because of international financial and military aid, that 
it will be worse of- if it continues its present policies than if it abandons 
them. The political moves .should be directed at the Army officers who 
still bolster Yahya Khan. 



If they can be persuaded to discard him, use him as a scapegoat for 
past mistakes, there is a chance of a new policy of reconciliation. That is 
the first essential action. What happens afterwards is not so clear. There 
might be an independent Bangladesh but that would create many prob¬ 
lems. There might be a new constitution of Pakistan which allowed the 
East to be linked federally with the West. Or, ultimately, a new racial state 
of Bengal might come into exsitence, made up of half Moslems, half 
Hindus, and sliced out of both India and Pakistan. All of the.se possibili¬ 
ties are dangerous. None of them is as dangerous as allowing things to go 
on as they are. 

The great powers must inspire themselves with the political will to 
change things and do it soon. They must also give money, food and 
equipment on a scale far bigger than anyone has imagined as yet; enough 
to re-establish the refugees properly in East Pakistan or subsidise them in 
India. 

If they choose to stay, this means hundreds of millions of pounds, 
channelled probably through United Nations agencies. Unless this hap¬ 
pens the luxurious figures round the Grand Hotel swimming-pool will 
continue to be jittery, neurotic and depressed. The local diplomats and 
generals will continue to talk apoclyptically and not sleep at night. The 
million children will die. So will thousands of adults. And the conse¬ 
quences for the hundreds of millions who live in the Indian sub-continent 
will dwarf even these di.sasters. 

CLARE HOLLINGWORTH 
The Long Road to India 

(Clare Hollingworth of the Daily Telegraph. There is famine in East 
Pakistan. 8 million people are homeless refugees in their own land, wan¬ 
dering, looking for India.) 

There are today over eight million displaced people inside East 
Pakistan men, women and children hungry and homeless, “refugees” in 
their own country. 

Groups of villagers are wandering around looking for India, often 
going in the wrong direction, in a stunned and vague manner. But there is 
little doubt that a large proportion of these miserable people will cross the 
border in the hope of obtaining food and shelter in a refugee camp. 

The vast majority left their homes in a blind panic when they heard 
gunfire or saw the next hou.se or the next village set alight by West 



Pakistan soldiers as a reprisal for an act to terrorism by the Mukti Fouj— 
Bangladesh liberation army. 

Some of the women instinctively picked up a few pots and pans or a 
bag of rice as they rushed into the protective marshland. With luck some 
of the men had few coins in their pockets, which were quickly spent. 
These roaming people keep well away from the main routes frequented 
by the army. Indeed the sound of an army jeep causes all the able bodied 
to dive into the nearest undergrowth. Sometimes the wanderers take pos¬ 
session of an uninhabited village but they are too frightened to appeal to 
the local authorities for food. They believe with some reason that it is the 
army that has the real power and requests for help will merely cause the 
arrest of some of the younger men and women. 

Owing to floods, a chronic shortage of boats, and the havoc the Mukti 
Fouj have caused to the railways and roads, these pathetic groups of wan¬ 
derers are not easy to trace except in those areas where there are Christian 
missions or European workers. 

It is difficult to say how many of them die on their way to India but 
at least, according to some doctors, one fifth. The groups I have seen cer¬ 
tainly showed advanced signs of malnutrition. 

These displaced wanderers urgently need clothes and medical servic¬ 
es but it is difficult to know how this can be arranged until they arrive in 
India except by sending supplies to those few missions still working in 
East Pakistan and urging the United Nations to put pressure on the 
Pakistan Government to allow relief workers to distribute food. At pres¬ 
ent the Pakistan Government have agreed to allow a totally inadequate 
handful of observers to see that the gift food reaches the right mouths. 
Food is a political weapon and as it grows more scarce the “good guys” 
who are members of the peace committees set up by the Pakistan army 
are likely to feed their political supporters. 

The “bad guys” who have not demonstrated in favour of a united 
Pakistan and are therefore believed to have some sympathy with 
Bangladesh can count on rough treatment except in whose limited areas 
where the army has established an efficient civil administration. 

Many hundreds of thousands of people are already suffering from the 
pangs of hunger in their own homes when there is still plenty of rice in 
the nearby village market; but they have no purchasing power owning to 
the breakdown of economic life. Growers have not been able to sell their 
jute and men have been “laid off’ work on development projects as a 
result of the civil war. Again, the impartial distribution of relief is urgent. 



otherwise hundreds of thousands more miserable people will leave the 
familiar shelter they have and take the road to India. 

The only way to save thousands, perhaps millions, of lives is to begin 
the relief operation. Famine cannot be avoided when the autumn rice 
crops have been consumed as the population will eat two million more 
tons of rice and grain each month than the amount now available. The 
problem is largely one of transport for at present food stocks are building 
up at the major ports and there are no trains and far too few vessels and 
lorries to distribute it. What is urgently needed are powered river boats 
and trucks with the authority to use them to carry grain to those areas not 
on the well-known main routes from the capital. 

At the moment the Pakistan army has absolute priority and lorry loads 
of grain can be kept waiting at one of the many ferries for hours. It is only 
fair to add that every terrorist act of the Mukti Fouj causes additional dis¬ 
location and suffering for the Bengalis. 

Dramatic measures such as air lifts or air drops of food may be essen¬ 
tial in an urgent action to save life when the famine begins towards the 
end of this year but this is not a realistic manner to feed some fifty to sev¬ 
enty million people. 

Unhappily too many families are split and the man who is forced to 
keep his shop open in Dacca or Chittagong has frequently sent his wife 
and children off to relations in the country little realising the greater dan¬ 
ger there. Indeed it is estimated that the urban population has been 
reduced by more than a half. 

But this is not a question of figures. I recall in a flooded area only ten 
miles away from Dacca seeing a queue of half naked people waiting out¬ 
side a reed hut to obtain clothes and a ticket for a daily rice ration from a 
Catholic priest. I talked with one woman who had five small hungry chil¬ 
dren. She told me her husband had been killed earlier in the fighting. Her 
Basha—reed home—had been suddenly burnt by the Pakistan soldiers. 
She only had time to pick up the sleeping children before the flames 
enveloped their home. That is why she had no clothes, nothing. Her story 
could be repeated thousands of times. 

There was no Pakistan Government assistance or help available even 
though a railway line was functioning within a mile of this spot and had it 
not been for the priest, the widow and her five children would have died. 

Urgent relief is also require by the thirty thousand people who 
escaped from East Pakistan over the frontier into Burma. No foreign 



visitors have been allowed to visit them but Burmese doctors told me 
their plight was appalling. 

MARTIN WOOLLACOTT 

The price of disaster 

(Marlin Woollacott of the Guardian on Indiana’s dilemma. “By help¬ 
ing the refugees now she will have to cut development and pay the price 
in future deaths of her own children.’’) 

It would be wrong to paint a picture of budgetary panic in New Delhi, 
of an administration near collapse in West Bengal, or of new develop¬ 
ment programmes cancelled. But, the money being spent by India will at 
least delay development and the Indian people will eventually pay a price 
in lives for their aid to the refugees, unless the West—and the Soviet 
Union—pays now. India to her credit has not tried to preterit that the cost 
of looking after the refugees from East Bengal has pushed the country to 
the verge of bankruptcy. If India were to get into serious difficulties 
directly attributable to the refugees, or was able to point to the actual 
abandonment of key development projects, it would be a lot easier to get 
funds. 

India has a long history of successfully coping with disasters, even 
when there seemed all too little room for extra spending, particularly 
unproductive spending. To put the refugee problem into perspective, the 
estimated cost for the financial year 1971—1972 has now been put at 650 
to 700 million dollars. That is, ironically enough, about equal to the 
amount by which it had been hoped, given luck, to increase development 
spending in 1971 —1972. To use another kind of comparison, the refugee 
cost is about equal to one third of the 1970—71 military budget. 

Indian’s Labour and Rehabilitation Minister, Mr. Khadilkr, said 
recently that India had had to curtail development programmes because 
of the cost of paying for the refugees. In fact the spending for the refugees 
has gone on the budget deficit. The curtailment takes a rather more gen¬ 
eralised but equally serious form. First of all, the extra funds which cen¬ 
tral and slate finance ministries had hope to dole out this year to devel¬ 
opment projects are not now going to be forthcoming. 

Secondly, as one official told me; we're determined not to cut any¬ 
thing. But we arc reviewing everything to find economies. On the ground 
this can mean anytiiing from a cut in the books and stationery budget of 
a new agricultural school to a slow-down in rural electrification with a 
concomitant slow-down in the extension of pump-operated irrigation 



works necessary for the spread of “green revolution*’ wheat and rice, ll 
can mean cuts in the rural unemployment programme, so that many peas¬ 
ants will not get the jobs. And that not only means that there will be so 
many less new ditches, roads, or bridges but that the already dreadfully 
low standards of some rural poor will be further depressed. 

Within North-eastern India, the refugees are now on the labour mar¬ 
ket. That means the depression of local wage rates, and a vast expansion 
of the already huge ranks of the unemployed, which could be explosive, 
and, as one West Bengal administrator said “It’s not quantifiable, but as 
long as these people are here, they represent an extra strain.” 

The limited number of local administrators have been almost entirely 
diverted from their normal tasks, and the results of their inevitable neg¬ 
lect of other matters are bound to i;how sooner or later. Many have hard¬ 
ly opened their local files for four or five months. 

The rich nations have contributed rather less than a third of 
what will be the 1971—1972 cost of sustaining the refugees. There 
has been little compensation on the normal aid front. One Indian 
official put it like this : “of course we can manage. We always have in 
the past. But what the West has to think about is what does ‘managing’ 
mean ? It means a slow-down of all the programmes through which 
India is trying to create a better future for her people. And time is 
precious here.” 

Governments have made contributions in kind—sometimes putting a 
cash value on them that is to say the least disputable—or they have tied 
purchase to a particular kind of goods or. worse, still, they have tied the 
money to purchases in their own countries. 

This is naturally quite infuriating to the Indians. The burden can be 
eased by making purchases of the necessary food and materials in India. 
But the quality of aid is a secondary problem. What matters most is the 
quantity. 

The Indian Government is constrained to act as if the refugees are to 
be on Indian soil for only a brief pejriod, so this question has not been 
raised in its sharpest form. Yet even if we assume Bangladesh independ¬ 
ence within the next couple of years—which is going well beyond what 
India is prepared to talk about—there are many who believe that large 
numbers of the refugees will never go back. Perhaps fifty per cent are 
landless peasants with absolutely nothing to go back to. The more enter- 



prising are already trying to obtain Indian documentation which will 
enable them to pose as Indian citizens. 

If the costs of the refugee operation could genuinely be regarded as a 
once and for all expenditure, the wealthy countries might allow them¬ 
selves, without too bad a conscience, to contribute only a fifth or a quar¬ 
ter. But this is not a problem which well be liquidated by Bangladesh 
independence or by a political settlement in East Bengal. 

Before the influx of refugees started, many observers felt reasonably 
sanguine bout India’s short term economic prospects. Food output has 
gone up, thanks to the green revolution. National income has been grow¬ 
ing by about five per cent a year, industrial production has also been 
creeping up, and foreign exchange reserves are in a reasonably healthy 
state. 

Making India at once more productive, more profitable, and more 
labourintensive should be the first aim, India needs to create millions of 
new jobs. And even in the short term, the diversion of resources by the 
refugee costs amounts to a dangerous juggling with lives. What has been 
gained if East Bengali refugee children are kept alive by Indian efforts, 
when the diversion of resources may well mean, indirectly and over a 
period of time, the deaths of children elsewhere in India ? 

Hfe have seen 

(These are the testimonies of people, drawn from many nations, from 
journalists, relief workers, and Members of Parliament. All are eye-wit¬ 
nesses to the situation in India or Pakistan. With one accord, they plead 
for action.) 

JOHN PILGER, DAILY MIRROR 

The life, or death, of Bangladesh is the single most important issue 
the world has had to face since the decision to use nuclear weaponr>’ as a 
means of political blackmail. It is that, because never before have the 
world’s poor confronted the world’s rich with such a mighty mirror of 
Man’s Inhumanity. 

Usually we in the West, who are the rich, can dismiss or nationalise 
famine, unexpected disaster and even mass extermination by simply 
nothing that the poor, who are characteri.sed by the people of Bangladesh, 
are numerous and ought to be pruned. If only, we say, they could organ¬ 
ize their own resouices and subscribe to decent. Western politics. Surely 
they are expendable. We even allow ourselves a good snigger at places 



crying out against odds we cannot comprehend places like the Congo and 
the ravaged republics of the Americans. None has followed the Western 
wisdom of democracy, and so they must suffer. A pity. 

Bangladesh has called our bluff. The people of what was East 
Pakistan, who represented the majority of the State of Pakistan, voted to 
be a democracy and to be led by moderate middle-class Western-styled 
politicians. Foolishly perhaps, they chose our way in their pursuit of free¬ 
dom, in spite of problems we have never had to face. 

And for this reason alone, they are being exterminated and enslaved 
in a manner reminiscent of Adolf Hitler, over whom the world went to 
war. But, of course, he was exterminating Europeans. 

We in the West have no intention of going to war over Bangladesh. 
Instead, through our elected government, we have contributed what 
amounts to one week’s survival pocket money to the refugees of 
Bangladesh, now pertified in India must provide the rest. 

It is a cliche but it remains the truth of today: that there will be peace 
and civilisation and “progress” throughout the planet only when the rich 
minority—us—begin to close the gap between ourselves and the poor 
majority. We have the opportunity of beginning to do that in Bangladesh; 
for this is a cau.se in which we may locate our lost twentieth century soul. 
Oh yes, and save, some human lives. 

DR- R. C. HICKMAN, MRCP, SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, BENGAL 

Tens of thousands of children have already died in the refugee camps 
in the Indian border area. I saw worse malnutrition in the.se camps than in 
former Biafra. Several hundred thousand children now urgently need sup¬ 
plementary high protein food. They seem unlikely to receive help in time 
to save their lives. 

PETER DUNN, PHOTOGRAPHER, SUNDAY TIMES 

I was overwhelmed. I, who have travelled the disaster spots of the 

world for many years—1 was completely overwhelmed. 

• 

A press photographer can usually tell himself that he is doing some 
good no matter how gruesome the photograph he is taking. But in Bengal 
this panacea was denied me. I felt completely and utterly inadequate. In 
fact, whenever I had any free time 1 went out with the War on Want team 
helping them to inject people against cholera. 



BRUCE DOUGLAS MANN, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

The situation in Bengal is possibly the greatest threat to peace in the 
world today; it has certainly created the greatest concentration of human 
misery. The millions of deaths, which are likely to occur in the coming 
months, both among the 8 million refugees in India and the 79 million 
people still in East Bengal, are not inevitable. Money and aid, which the 
rich countries of the world can easily afford, would save lives on an enor¬ 
mous scale; but only the withdrawal of the West Pakistan army will end 
the murder, terror and oppresssion and enable normal conditions to be 
restored. Until world influence is exerted to compel that withdrawal the 
refugees will not return and war and oppression in Bengal will continue. 

ALEXE HENDRY, FINANCIAL TIMES 

The plump nocturnal rats that scampered around the door at Dacca 
International Hotel looked better fed and healthier than most of the strick¬ 
en delta people in the first few weeks after the floods. 

At that time many of the survivors were clamoring and fighting over 
supplies that would not have ranked as bargains at a suburban jumble 
sale. Some relief workers found themselves in the ridiculous position of 
having to fend off the very people they had come to help. It was a miser¬ 
able experience for them but emphasised the difference between long 
term, professional relief work and the massive emotional response the 
disaster touched off through the world. 

There was a lot that was wrong with that first effort. But it saved 
lives, reduced suffering and brought hope to hundreds of thousands who 
had been left with only hunger. 

There is still room for individual effort. But the scale of the tragedy 
needs government help. Not faceless bureaucrats distributing public 
funds but nations offering surplus wealth to prevent a tragedy. 

The cost per head amongst the developed countries would be quite 
small. As one relief worker said to me when we were in the disaster area 
“Lives are cheap here—you can save them for a few shillings a week”. 

It hardly seems worth the trouble of not bothering to help. 

ROLF RANGE, NORWEGIAN CHURCH RELIEF 

We were a group of Norwegians visiting Cooch Behar in the northern 
part of India to get an impression of the refugee situation. One TV reporter, 
two cameramen and I. previously a Journalist, at present Information 
Officer in Norwegian Church Relief. Our first impression: too much prop- 



aganda. We did not see many refugees, and as a journalist, 1 did not have 
confidence in the newspapers available. To me it appeared as pure 
propaganda all these stories about burning villages, massacres and raping. 

When we told people about our opinion they replied: Wait, you will 
see things yourself at the boundary ! 

An early morning in May we approached the border to East Pakistan. 
The sun had just risen, the dewdrops were glittering and the landscape 
was Idyllic. Vast green rice fields and small cluttering of palms. After a 
half hour of waiting we saw people coming up the road. 

They were refugees—an endless stream oi' people. We counted five 
hundred ox-carts and on both sides of the vehicles walked people. Seven 
or eight men abreast. Young and old. They started to walk faster, raised 
their hands and started to yell. They appeared to be very eager to tell us 
of their plight. 

The people up in front started running toward us, yelling and point¬ 
ing in the direction from where they had come. None of us spoke Bengali, 
but it was not difficult to understand. 

The village which they had been forced to leave was burning. An old 
white haired man lifted his hands towards heaven and cried out his grief. 
With gestures he told us that all his eight children had been killed. A fin¬ 
ger across the throat told the story. The refugees were so eager to tell their 
story that they in fact did not discover we did not know the language. 

A man caught my arm with a strong grip. He carried a little girl on his 
arm. He pointed at the girl and I grasped that he wanted to tell me some¬ 
thing about the mother of the little girl, his daughter. Something horrible 
had happened to her—some place inside East Pakistan. Twice he tried to 
tell me his story. Each time he swallowed and started to open mouth. And 
each time he burst into helpless crying. He held my arm and cried out his 
sorrow. 

A woman looked at me without saying a word. Tears trickled down 
her cheeks. The children got frightened seeing their parents crying so 
openly and started to shriek out. Several of the grown-ups put up their 
hands to hide their faces and passed us without saying anything. We were 
now in the middle of the refugee stream, a tremendous river of people. 

On both sides people were passing us with faces wet with tears, on the 
oxcarts people lay outstretched some wounded. A man went by hitting 
and hitting the oxcart with his bare fist. Others looked ahead with frozen 
faces, stiffened by sorrow. 



I threw a look at the cameraman, and discovered he had trouble in 
filming. He kept drying his eyes all the time to get rid of the tears. He 
fought with himself to look into the camera, but his crying intensified. At 
last he helplessly threw out his hands. He could not take it. The TV 
reporter from Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation had been talking all 
the time. I heard him saying: “Some thing terrible has happened. These 
people are coming from a burning village. There has been shooting and 
many people have been killed. They tell us that.... I cannot tell you more. 
We will make the pictures speak.” 

And then I discovered he was unable to speak. He also was crying. 
Then I couldn’t take any more. Tears came bursting, and we all left the 
road and went aside, letting the refugees pass. 

Four tough men not being tough at all. 

FREDERICK NOSSAL, TORONTO TELEGRAM 

I visited several refugee camps near Calcutta in June 1971. Despite 
tremendous efforts by the Governments of India and of West Bengal, con¬ 
ditions were simply terrible. Particularly young children and old people 
were dying by the score from cholera, malnutrition and diseases connect¬ 
ed with food deficiency. Makeshift canvas shelters let through the rain, 
and thousands lay or slept on damp straw mats and even on the wet 
ground. They were too weak to move. Those who found shelter in steel 
and concrete pipes at construction sites considered themselves lucky. At 
least they were dry. 

Conditions seemed worse than during the 1967 famine in Bihar, 
which I also witnessed, mainly because of the number of East Bengali 
refugees involved. Hospitals were so overcrowded, patients were accom¬ 
modated on the floor and in the corridors. Many children and infants were 
only skin and bones, and obviously dying from dysentery, cholera and 
malnutrition, and perhaps a combination of different diseases. There was 
a shortage of “doctors and nurses. Refugees waited patiently in line for 
many hours for their meager daily rations, often in pouring rain 

Since June conditions have worsened in many camps, and unless a 
concerted global effort is mounted, thousands more will die. 

Thomas Jamieson, Unher 

After three prolonged visits to India and to all of the refugee areas, I 
have the following vivid reactions. The Government of India has been 
faced with one of the greatest exoduses in history. The refugees are to be 
found not only on the Calcutta area, but also in Tripura. Assam and 




Megalaya. The Government of India has made a magnificent effort 
against all odds, including the worst monsoon in recent history. 

To get the impact of the problem, one could mention that Tripura, 
which before March of this year had a population of 1,400,000, now has 
in addition 1,500,000 refugees. It was fortunate indeed that in all the 
affected areas the Government had buffer stocks in store which they nor¬ 
mally have against the monsoon period. Thus from the first day, refugees 
were able to receive a modest ration. Whilst much of the problem beggars 
description, it is stimulating to sec the local workers and volunteers, 
sometimes in a sea of mud, continuing the ration distribution and com¬ 
pleting the rather flimsy but important shelter arrangements. Medical 
clinics have also been established. The containment of the cholera epi¬ 
demic was little short of a miracle. 

One of the great problems concerning this particular refugee situation 
has been that it has changed in magnitude almost every day, and so far 
no-one clearly sees the end and how it will be possible for the people to 
return home. We therefore have merely a massive relief operation with¬ 
out any aspect of solution whatsoever,” 

James Cameron Journalist 

For six months we have stood by in shocked surprise and watched 
disaster grow into catastrophe and hourly nearer to tragedy—and we still 
stand by and watch. I just cannot understand how rich and powerful 
nations who interfere .so readily with poor ones when they are not want¬ 
ed, can look straight through them when the want is so desperate—and 
the time so short. Twenty-four years ago Britain drew that Bengal fron¬ 
tier in blood and pain. Did that let us out politically for ever ? 

The Reverend Alan Stephens, Methodist Missionary 

HOPE ? A crowd gathers to watch a group of young girls, members 
of a volunteer corps, perform a stick dance. The “stage” is a dry open 
space is a camp—very difficult to find in the heavy monsoon. The “cos¬ 
tumes” arc dull and drab and some of the girls arc embarrassed because 
they have no blouse to wear under their sans. But there is strength in their 
voices as they sing and firmness in their step as they dance and innate 
grace in every movement they make. They give pleasure to those who 
watch, and help them to forget for a time the emptiness and weariness of 
their day to day subsistence. 

But for how long can morale be maintained, how long can they be 
saved from despair and hopelessness ? 



John Stonehouse, Member of Parliament 

The horror of Bengal is one of the greatest man-made disasters in 
this half century. To see the pathetic refugee camps is to marvel that 
human beings can survive such terrible conditions after many of them 
had walked over one hundred miles from the insane brutality of the 
Pakistan army. It is frightful that the world community has done so lit¬ 
tle to help. The crisis which now threatens is likely to be many times 
worse than the horrors of the last six months, for with continuing chaos 
in East Bengal a famine is coming which could lead to ten million 
deaths. 

The appeals to the President of Pakistan might well have been made 
to a deaf and blindman. This however, is no excuse for the world com¬ 
munity failing to act. It must act soon. 

Dr. R. B. M’CIure, Ex-Moderator, United Church of Canada 

It was raining and the man came to me clad only in a worn breech- 
clout. He begged me to come over to Hut No. 85 to sec a woman and four 
boys. We sloshed thorough the mud and jumped the ditch surrounding the 
“long house’’, and there was the remnant of a family. Mother was huddled 
under some old sacking and around her, three boys aged from 4 —8 years. 
In her lap was one about 3 years of age. The children looked exhausted, 
their eyes shining in fever reddened faces. 

I knelt down to take their pulse and feel their foreheads and pat 
their abdomens. The four boys had typhoid fever and the youngest one 
nestled against his mother probably would not make it through the 
night. The others had a chance. Under the sacking 1 asked mother 
if she was ill. She said : “I don’t know. You feel me and see.” I felt her 
forehead and she had no fever, her abdomen was soft and her 
pulse not too strong. She was confused mentally, and who would not be 
? The man was her uncle. Her husband has disappeared at the border— 
been led off shot or conscripted as a coolie and never to be heard from 
again. 

Why was she under the sacking ? Well, when yon come on a trip like 
this you don’t have any spare saris and the youngest boy had soiled her 
only sari. She had washed it and hung it out to dry. 

It was a wet day, and would take a long time to dry. She was under the 
sacking until she could wear it again. One Canadian dollar would give her 



Janies Ramsden, Member of Parliament 

In June 1 visited India and Pakistan as one of a delegation of British 
MP’s. We spent one of our days being shown the condition of the 
refugees in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

One’s first impression is of the sheer tragedy of so many helpless and 
homeless human beings. Then one comes to look beyond the horror, and 
appreciate the immense additional strain on the financial and administra¬ 
tive resources of Government of India. 

Where are they to find temporary accommodation in a countryside 
which is usually wet and low-lying and already intensively farmed ? 
Where are they to get even the simplest materials to make shelter ? How 
are they to organize rudimentary standards of hygiene and keep disease 
at bay ? How do they make available large quantities of additional food, 
and having got it how are they to organise its distribution along few and 
desperately overcrowded roads ? 

How do they reconcile the existing population, already crowded 
enough, to the presence of large extra numbers ? How are they to keep 
the normal administrative machine running as well as coping with the 
abnormal ? 

The local administration and the additional officers made available by 
the Central Government of India are doing wonders, but the fact remains 
that an unexpected transfer of population on this scale would strain the 
internal resources of any state, and the world should continue to look with 
sympathy and generosity at any request for help which the Government 
of India puts forward.” 

Tobias Iveland, Den Norske Santalmisjon 

‘‘It is a tragedy, a very, very great tragedy and we like to do what ever 

we can to help to solve this problem.It is a tremendous task you have 

taken up God’s blessing.” 

Dr. Christine Pickard, War On Want Volunteer 

‘‘I expected the pain and the suffering ; as a doctor used to the awful 
details of disease I knew how to cope with that side of things, even though 
it was worse than anything I had ever seen before. It is not the quality but 
the quantity of the problem that is so appalling. For the first time I felt 
swamped by the magnitude of a situation where I could see no light at all. 
As a result my sympathies had to be drawn by the rebels, the political 
agitators. For in the end the solution to the problem must be a political one. 




I arrived in India as a new journalist, but, willy nilly. I was drawn into 
politics while living there. 

Why on earth anyone was ever mad enough to expect two such dif¬ 
ferent groups of people as those living in East and West Pakistan to exist 
happily as one nationality was suddenly beyond me ; though T had accept¬ 
ed it without a murmur before. 

In a situation the size of this, answers rather than questions are very 
elusive. But I became sure of one thing. We must not only send money, 
we must really set our minds to trying to find some long-term solutions, 
and 1 mean long-term, even at the expense of short-term gain. This might 
involve a lot of rethinking on our own part and it could be uncomfortable, 
but we must make the effort; after all, so much of the blame can be laid 
directly at our door.” 

Trevor Huddleston, Bishop of Stepney 

I have stood on the frontier between India and Pakistan. I have seen 
the flood of human suffering at full tide flowing over into the already 
crowded villages of Bengal. I have seen the camps and the efforts being 
made there to bring relief. 

The enemy is TIME For God's sake get the world aware of its respon¬ 
sibility to humanity quickly. Only a massive swift magnanimous response 
can be effective. Delay must mean death to millions of our brethren. 

Mathew Salisbury, United Relief Service 

Eight million refugees and more coming. Then floods rendering areas 
of West Bengal inaccessible by road for nearly two months: then a 
typhoon ripping apart the “homes” of flood victims and evacuees. 

I have to walk ahead of a Land-Rover, removing from the middle of 
the road those few meager possessions salvaged from the flood, because 
the only dry space for shelter was the road it.self. Tube-wells were often 
sub-merged : floods were the only drinking water, adding further to the 
death-roll. 

Governments abroad may not be able to case the administrative bur¬ 
den, but at least they can mitigate the effects of the financial load. But 
even the colossal aid to India which world governments could mobilise 
can only buy time. It cannot build here, where there is no community to 
build on. For Government relief workers and evacuees, the only end can 
be a political solution which will give .security to the evacuee.s—inside 
East Bengal. 



Both massive increased aid and solution are vital to India. There is a 
limit to her endurance. 

Julian Francis, UNA Volunteer, Bihar 

There are no walls to keep the rain from blowing in, nor any partitions 
except lines of washing to separate one family from the next. The 
thatched roof seems to sweat smoke, but just as the smoke drifts out the 
rain comes in at every pore, and the mud floor which is their bed gets 
damp and slimy. 

Regularly each hut disgorges a hundred refugees or more who form 
queues for their government rations, queues for the welLs, queues for a 
place at the trench latrines. Those with dysentery seldom make it to the 
queue. The childien form lines for their daily dollop if special nutritious 
food. 

This is the totality of life for nine million refugees—there is no work, 
there is no money. They knew what they were coming to. They knew, that 
dc.spite everything, it was better than what they were leaving, for here 
there is a chance of physical survival. 

We shall go on trying to help them survive here. Please do no give up 
at your end. Bur above all, please push, press and persuade everyone with 
influence until the refugees are safe again. Get them out of these monstrous 
camps. 

Stanley Burke, Canadian Journalist 

A man-made disaster of almost unimaginable proportions is unfold¬ 
ing in East Pakistan and in India. Millions are already suffering and mil¬ 
lions more are threatened by hunger and famine. And yet the world stands 
by almost indifferent why ? 

Governments are caught up by the international power game and are 
fearful that social strife, if not suppressed, may spread. The United 
Nations is crippled by the attitudes of its member governments and, by 
the existing code of international conduct. Churches feel restrained, fear¬ 
ing that their world-wide interest may be jeopardized if they take actions 
which are offensive to governments. Even relief agencies dedicated to the 
relief of human suffering fear to aet without governmental consent. 

Why ? Why do people keep saying “we mustn’t get involved in 
politics”? The answer seems to be that we have an almost instinctive 
fear or power which makes us hesitate to cry out. Governments feel 
that ihe> are fellow members of a club and that they must help one 



another out. Organisations feel that any authority is better than no 
authority. Whatever the explanations, the fact is that the world sands 
by and allows the tragedy to grow. Here then is the moment when 
private organisations and private individuals, if they have courage, 
must stand up and protest. They must show their outrage that this 
totally unnecessary tragedy was allowed to happen and is allowed lO 
continue. 

But protest is not enough. In a complex power-dominated world it is 
no longer effective to pass plaintive resolutions or to write isolated letters 
to editors. Power for good must be effectively and massively organized 
and courageously advanced. Already the citizens’ fight to save the envi¬ 
ronment, has shown the effectiveness of private protest. 

Over Pakistan they must demand and answer to one basic question: 
Are there limits to the right of a Government to use force against people 
it claims as its own in order to perpetuate a political system? The ques¬ 
tion cries out for attention. 

It is thought-provoking to realise that in the First World War people 
were horrified by the sinking of the Lusitania with the loss of a few hun¬ 
dred lives. In the Second World War people were shocked by the bomb¬ 
ing of Hiroshima at a cost of 150,000 lives. Today the world is indiffer¬ 
ent to a tragedy affecting millions. 

Vincent Philippe Feuille D’avis De Lausanne 

I have just left one of the innumerable refugee camps which border 
the Indo-Pakistan frontier. A small camp, it has 6,000 people (Salt Lake 
camp has 300,000) : an “acceptable” camp. 1 use this shocking word for 
nothing is really “acceptable” in saying that misery is well organised. 1 
saw what the Indian Government is doing to give at least shelter and 
something to alleviate famine. I saw, too, the efforts made by several for¬ 
eign and international charities: may be a ray of hope, but a ray only, 
because the situation is getting worse. The mass of refugees is growing 
quickly. Tomorrow, their emotion being over, their conscience being 
relieved, the rich countries will forget Bengal, whereas it needs help more 
than ever. 

It seems to me obvious that in the face of such a dramatic situation, 
private and charitable giving is not enough. Only a huge and concerted 
action by governments can put an end to the tragedy. 



Monseigneur Bruce Kent War On Want 

It was a Saturday and with the monsoon starting, heavy rain had fall¬ 
en for nearly five hours. There was a little, almost unofficial camp, not 
far away from our hospital—perhaps a thousand people huddling in 
shelters on the roadside or even without shelter at all. In a few large 
bamboo type huts a number of families had crowded—perhaps 12 fami¬ 
lies to a hut. 

But the huts had been built below flood level and the water had risen 
in the huts to a depth of about two feet. A crowd stood around one in 
Particular. With the endless rain the roof had given way. Most of the peo¬ 
ple had got out. But a baby, knocked on to the ground had either drowned 
or suffiocated d and its little body was held by a weeping mother. Guilty 
of nothing, life was suddenly over. I could not look at the parents who had 
come so far only to find this extra tragedy al the end of a road of tears. 

Kevin Rafferty, Financial Times 

The biggest tragedy is the meanness of the rich nation “friends” of the 
refugees. If one creams off the layer of self-interested businessmen and 
politicians, who have dealt too much with men from the power blocks of 
the West, whose concern in is with money, the people of India and 
Pakistan are simple and poor—but hospitable and loving. When I first 
went to India a complete stranger in Delhi offered me his room in his 3 
roomed hou.se, fed me and looked after me when I was ill and would not 
take anything in return. I found the same warmth in East Pakistan and 
was always greeted with a smile and a ready offer of a cup of tea. 

Yet we—Christians !—cannot cough up even half a per cent of our 
annual defence budget to rescue these poor people. Their plight is not 
their own fault. Ironically it is the fault of men,of their own country who 
have dedicated themselves firstly to pursuing Western inculcated ides of 
wealth and power. 

Romano Cagnoni, Photographer 

I was in Biafra for six months. I hoped I would never see a tragedy on 
that scale again. The situation in Bengal in its beginning is worse than 
Biafra at the end of the war. 

Dr. Meyer Caritas 

So many marasmic children are seen such the breast and looking like 
wizened old that the mothers get used to the idea of having a very thin 



child and do not become unduly alarmed at the sight. In fact, they would 
rather leave the child alone than coax him to take any extra rice or dahl if 
the child refuses to take anything at all—even fluids. 

Malnutrition claims a considerable number of lives a day in each 
camp. To countcr-act this menace. Operation Lifeline has been inaugu¬ 
rated under the Red Cross Umbrella and supported by the Government of 
India. Each participating voluntary agency retains its own autonomy and 
identity. 

What are the reasons for this acute incidence of marasmus and kwa¬ 
shiorkor ? Change of dietary constituents is not the only factor, as the 
refugees have been living under more severe conditions before coming to 
Salt Lake camp. In peace time, fish comprised a large part o)f their diet 
and now it is unavailable, except for a small quantity which the relugees 
sell themselves in the local shops they have con.structed along the roads 
into the camps. 

Protein deficiency becomes inevitable. Other factors are dysentery, 
worm infestations, measles, and chest and skin infections which interfere 
with the child’s appetite and cause loss of weight. Once the child has 
reached the crucial point of being 60% below his normal standard of 
weight, there is very little hope of recovery by maternal care alone. 

Doug Attwood, Bob Sweeney, Care 

Considering the sea of mud that surrounds us it is astonishing to find 
people actually still washing their saris and dhotis and trying to keep their 
children slightly clean—often in the largest puddle around us or in a 
small pond some yards away. They do have some sense of sanitation 
involved but almost no means of coping with the necessities. From here 
I look into some of these tent-like structures. I hear the babies crying, I 
see people sitting there, many of them quite languidly, many of them of 
course old but still others passing in and out trying to gather water, trying 
to find the children, really almost nothing left for them to do here. They 
don’t know how long they can be here, no-one is able to tell them. They 
know that they (to get rations find they do have some sort of shelter over 
their heads but from day to day they don’t have very much to look for¬ 
ward to. 

lohn Saar, Life Magazine 

In the village of Kanthali, a tubby, globcfaced man named Nalini 
Mohan Biswas, welcomed 125 cholera victims into the courtyard of his 



home when they collapsed while passing through Town, Biswas himself 
was unprotected by a vaccination. Even so, he nursed the stricken 
refugees so conscientiously that only four died. 

But such rare and extraordinary efforts is are only pinpoints in a vast 
tragedy, Narayan Desai, secretary of a national volunteer group, has no 
doubts about the gravity and explosiveness or the refugee issue : “I see a 
series of calamities, beginning with huge health problems, I imagine that 
thousands will die every day.” 

Anthony Mascarenhas., Journalist 

When I visited East Bengal 1 was also appalled by the extraordinary 
hostility of non-Bengali officials to the local population. 

For example, when I talked about the impending famine to a senior 
agricultural official, he buntly told me : “The famine is the result of their 
acts of sabotage. So let theirs die. Perhaps then the Bengalis will come to 
their senses.” 

This statement and others have convinced me that food is being used 
as an instrument of politics. 

It is essential that any international relief, to be effective, must be 
internationally, supervised to ensure it reaches the right place, otherwise 
it will be wasted. 

Florence Priest, Church Missionary Society 

For four months we worked as a medical tears camps in North 
Bengal, Each day we held dispensaries for the sick. We always fund a 
long queue and it was seldom that we were able to reach the end of queue. 
It was heartbreaking work as we watched families get smaller as one 
child after another died, and then came the cholera to take it great toll. 
Although so much was done and every day there were long queues for 
ration were given without fail, conditions were appalling and almost my 
last glimpse of a camp was of men and women pulling up the bamboos 
that supported the small tarpaulin which had been “home”, as the flood 
waters reached the camp and once again they were on the move. It was 
not difficult to move, they had few possessions, 

Philip Jackson, Oxfam 

It becomes quickly apparent in West Bengal that all government offi¬ 
cials social and relief workers, are totally preoccupied wall the refugee 
“Invasion”. Their fingurcs are struck bravely into the dyke and it is 
incredible that the dyke has not yet burst beyond repair. It is tragic to see 



how other work so desperately needed in this part of India, has had to be 
disrupted. How long, one wonders, will the poor of India stand for it? 

Marilyn Silverstone, Magnum 

At one crossing point in West Bengal, a slippery track through flood¬ 
ed fields, in mud and pouring rain we counted refugees passing at the rate 
of 70 a minute in a continuous stream. That is over 30,000 a day from this 
one point alone, day after day. It is difficult for a western mind to con¬ 
ceive the enormity of these numbers. Many had walked for four or more 
days. Saddest of all are the old people. 

David Loshak, Daily Telegraph 

Salt fake Camp, on the edge of Calcutta, is very convenient for visit¬ 
ing VIPs. It’s near the airport and near the Grand Hotel, and they can 
come and tut-tut before swiftly moving on. It’s pitiably different for the 
refugees, more than a quarter of a million souls—a population as large as 
Leicester’s, living, barely existing, in an area the size of St, James Park. 
They are there not because it’s convenient, and it’s certainty no park. 
There is a life or un-remitting material deprivation, sapping physical 
hardship and, worse by far of all, moral desolation and hopelessness. And 
Salt Lake is only one of more than 900 camps for the refugees of East 
Pakistan. However successfully they may be kept from starving, or dying 
from the ever-present threats of epidemic or exposure, their fate is so des¬ 
perate that many of the millions still living quite simply envy the dead. 
Saddest of all are the children, condemned to lives of endless uncertain¬ 
ties except the certainty of despair. Condemned by the facts of proverty 
to have weakened stunted bodies and physically shrivelled minds. But 
they are remote and to many of us seem, if not undeserving, at any rate, 
unappealing objects of our charity or even our concern. Our compassion 
is not a limitless commodity. Yet, the tormented refugees, their wreteched 
old and bewildered young, are no island. Not to realise that we in our 
affluence depend as much on them as they on us is to ignore the realities 
of the present and future world. It is not only compassion and conscience 
that cry out for our concern and charity, but simple common sence. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN, OXFAM 

Back-in England three days after my visit to the frontier, the details 
are already blurring. I see the old grandmother asleep or dying in the sta¬ 
tion yard her bony buttocks sticking out of the rag she wore; the mother 
who collapsed in the camp hospital and the thud as her baby’s head hit 
the floor; the father searching for his lost child in a thickening crowd. 



But I have forgotten their faces and the lock in their eyes. It is more 
bearable that way ! 

CLAUDE AZOULAY, PARIS MATCH 

The whole world stands accused of inaction while seven million people 
are in danger of death. A graveyard of children. This is the scar which is in 
danger of marking for ever the generation of man which or the first time, has 
stepped on the surface of the moon. In an age when an innocent by stander 
uanable to swim can be thrown into prison for not having gone to the rescue 
of an imprudent swimmer in danger of drowning, in Bengal two million chil¬ 
dren are dying, killed by hunger, and we remain idle and no sanctions will be 
imposed on us except may be—oh so remote—that of guilt. 

Why the apathy? How has our civilisation reached this height of bar¬ 
barism? 

JIM HOWARD, OXFAM 

The people of East Pakistan are the people who do not move easily, 
whose only survival is to stay where they were born. Nothing has moved 
them : through the yearly floods and cyclones and then the great cyclone 
disaster last year they have remained tenaciously on their land so there is 
something, some great power that is moving them now. That power is 
fear, the fear of death. 

My great concern at the moment apart from danger to India’s 
development programme is that the world will regard these people as 
expendable. They are not. They must survive, they must not only be 
helped to survive, but finally they must be allowed to go back to their 
homes. 

BERNARD BRAINE, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

What is so unforgiveable about the tragic situation in Bengal is that 
month after month we have seen it moving towards catastrophe, with 
hardly anyone lifting a finger to stop it. It is manifestly clear that neither 
India, burdened with a huge and growing army of refugees, nor Pakistan 
herself, faced with the prospect of massive famine, can cope without out¬ 
side support. Yet so far the response to U Thant’s appeal for help has been 
pitifully inadequate. The world community must act now or be prepared 
to witness a human disaster of unimaginable proportions. 

MARK EDWARDS, KEYSTONE PRESS AGENCY 

Almost total lethargy has overtaken the adult refugees. How long this 
will last before political agitators start to rouse them to action, even pos- 



sibly violent action, is anyone’s guess. But it is one of the dangers of leav¬ 
ing this problem unsolved. 

TIGER STACK, OXFAM 

Coming back to this country from working in the utter human 
degradation and suffering of the refugee camps, the thing that hits one is 

the indifference of people here.their total preoccupation With home 

affairs. 

ERNEST HILLEN, WEEKEND MAGAZINE (CANADA) 

Thus far the attitude of governments and people—including us in 
Canada to the continuing East Pakistan disaster has been mostly one of 
indifference. And this is hard to understand. Standing in the rain in one 
of the hundreds of miserable refugee camps that crowd East Pakistan’s 
border, it is beyond comprehension. Unprecedented numbers of people 
are suffering and dying, and the numbers are growing, there is wide¬ 
spread famine, and there is the very real threat of war. 

The blame for the catastrophe rightly enough belongs to the men who 
run the West Pakistan Government. The shame belongs to all of us. Al¬ 
most from the start, the world community could have stoped it. And it 
must be stopped now—by whatever manner or means. Our children will 
inherit enough shame. 

DR. TIM LUSTY, VOLUNTEER DOCTOR 

I remember one evening walking through a refugee camp in Couch 
Behar, 700 miles north of Calcutta. Our progress was interupted several 
limes by sick and dying children who had been laid on mats in our path. 
1 asked the camp’s director, a Norwegian, whether general malnutrition 
was irpproving or getting worse. “Definitely worse”, he replied. 

Within days Oxfam had Indian medical teams working In the area; 
but there is a limit to what private charities can do. That limit is set by the 
degree of concern shown by more fortunate people. 

DAVID HART, SCF VOLUNTEER 

1 spent fourteen years in the East as a Tea Planter so I know some¬ 
thing about conditions out there. I saw the plight of the East Pakistanis 
after the Cyclone which hit them last November and the misery and suf¬ 
fering that followed. But nothing 1 have seen before compares with the 
tragedy which 1 witnessed in the Refugee Camps in India recently. Mile 
after mile, camp after camp, it was the same. Millions of human beings 
somehow existing in conditions that we in England would not allow our 




animals to endure. Within two short months, from June to August, I saw 
the situation deteriorate very badly. The effect, loo, on me morale of the 
refugees was alarming. Not only had they lost their homes and their pos¬ 
sessions, they began to lose dignity and feeling. Faced with an inhuman 
environment, they became withdrawn and apathetic. They appeared to 
be unmoved by the sight of a dead child lying in the rain, it's arm and 
legs gnawed off by dogs, it’s eyes pecked out by crows. I could 
afford my emotion—I would be going home to my pleasant house in the 
country, my warm comfortable bed. For me it was a nightmare, for them 
a reality. 

FATHER D'SOUZA, CATHOLIC CHURCH, BONGAON 

Now that the area is flooded, 29, out of 32 camps are under water and 
it is very sad to see the people crowded on the road, with no proper shel¬ 
ter, just jute cancs over their heads. 

The Government is trying its best with the help of different organiza¬ 
tions, but there is need of much help in this colossal work, because in 
Bongaon sub-division there ere over 450,000 refugees. And now that the 
roads are blocked it is difficult for the Government to carry foodstuffs. 

After the floods, I expect the medical condition in the camps to be 
very bad because of the large expanses of stagnant water. The 
Government will have to do something in the line of disinfecting the 
areas, giving cholera injections again, becau.se the refugees are going to 
have a very hard time in the winter, and if disceasc start will make thing 
must worse. 

JOHN DREWERY, CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORP. 

I found it impossible to shut away the memories of what I .saw, in the 
refugee camp^ of West Bengal and along the trails leading out of East 
Pakistan, in that corner of my mind resei ved for other horrors J witnessed 
during Wars 1 covered in Korea, the Congo, Egypt, Vitnam and Biafra. It 
is not that the brutalization of the people of East Pakistan is worse than 
what has happened to countless others throughout history. The effect of 
sword, fire and starvation differ v,ery little in degree on the individual 
body and spirit. 

It is simply that the magnitude of the tragedy is so immense, .so 
overwhelming, it overshadows all other things. The cry for help coming 
out of in and East Pakistan is echoing all around the world. If we ignore 
it we are killing our future too. 



MONA MOLLERUP, DANISH CHURCH AID 

The Government of India and the voluntary agencies are doing a great 
deal to house, feed and provide medical care for the evacuees. We can 
never do enough for this tide of humanity. 

The creeping malnutrition among the infants and children in the 
camps is frightening. 

MR. J. BANERJI, GOBARDANGA SOCIAL WELFARE SOCIETY 

Imagine the whole population of Scotland trekking south, bag and ba¬ 
ggage leaving their country hearth and home with a basket on their heads. 
Leading their old parents by the hand and ailing children on their heads 
in continuous streams day after day and finally taking shelter under 
improvised sheds, only God looking after them. Imagine heavy rains, 
cholera and deaths on the roadside, This is the picture. How will England 
or the world accept the situation? 

We want every citizen of the world to come to the aid of these refugees. 

REG PRENTICE, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

The situation I saw in the refugee camps in July was the most terrible 
that I have ever seen—both in its degree of individual suffering and in its 
size. Since then it has become much worse. In the next few months it will 
become much worse Still. Millions will die unless we act in time. 

In West Bengal and the other boarder states, the local officials and 
doctors are doing a first-class job. They are working on behalf of the rest 
of the human family. We should all recognise this and that the govern¬ 
ment of our country, and all countries, take over a fair share of the bur¬ 
den that is falling on India. The impending famine within East Bengal 
adds a terrible new dimension to the tragedy. We must be respond urgent¬ 
ly to this threat as well. Time is not on anyone’s side. 

NARAYAN DESAI, GHANDI PEACE FOUNDATION 

Like an octopus, the problem is clutching the situation from a num¬ 
ber of directions. 

When a approaching a refugee camp the problem that stares at you is 
that of accommodation. Twenty-three persons living in a tent measuring 
12 feet by 9 feet. Sixteen living on a raised 8 feet square platform of bam¬ 
boo chips, avoiding direct contact with knee-deep water. This is the rule, 
rather than the exception. 

Going a little clo.ser, you see a number of other problems. Thousands 
of women with just half a piece of cloth to wrap their bodies, thousands 
suffering from gastro-enteritis cholera, dysentery and diarrhea; hundreds 



of thousands of children slowly succumbing to malnutrition, millions 
dreading the advent of winter winds along with peneumonia. 

Moving right among them you realise the more subtle problems : 9 
million pairs of hands remaining idle result in frustration : every story of 
atrocity across the border—thousands of women molested, almost half a 
million killed—bring with it bitterness, anger and contempt. 

MICHAEL BLACKMAN, OXFAM 

It took the bogy of cholera to stir the conscience of the world, but 
even this killer came and went. It left behind what was there before, suf¬ 
fering and despair—no homes, little or no food, insufficient medical sup¬ 
plies—and worst of all, no hope. 

MISS PAT BENNETT, CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

You know how bright children normally are. Well, some of the chil¬ 
dren we treated in the camps were just little lifeless bodies, hardly able to 
move in their mothers’ arms, let alone to smile. The reports of malnutri¬ 
tion have certainly not been exaggerated at all, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian Government has been doing the most tremendous job. 
Nevertheless, the need for outside help is essential and is growing all the 
time, particularly for the children. 

ALAN HART, BBC PANORAMA 

They’d been hacked to death with knives and clubs. Twelve bodies. 
From some of their wounds the blood was still gushing. And when you 
thought they were dead and finished—they weren’t. They went on 
twitching, some of these bodies, for several minutes. 

These are the images that 1 captured for my first film report from 
inside East Pakistan during the opening weeks of the war. I shall never be 
able to wash that scene from my mind, yet strangely enough it disturbed 
and angered me much less than another incident 1 saw several months 
later. 

I was watching a young girl dying of starvation. 1 who held by her 
eyes. They were accusing me “You don’t care do you” they were saying 
I knelt down beside her and took +ier hand. I wanted to tell her that we 
really did care—all those of us in the outside world. I opened my mouth 
to speak. But I couldn’t tell her something that was untrue. 

MICHEL BRUNSON, ITN NEWS 

Things do not usually happen just as television reporters want them 
to happen. So the tragedy of West Bengal is that you only have to get the 



cameras out of the cases to get the evidence of death, of starvation, of dis¬ 
ease and of suffering on record. Imagine Britain form the Highlands to 
Cornwall with columns of refugees on many of the roads, a refugee camp 
in most of the villages. That’s what it’s like around the border of East 
Pakistan. Only two things—thousands of deaths and thousands of pounds 
worth of money or medical supplies—are in the end going to let us put 
our cameras back in their cases. 

CLAUDE MOSSE, RADIO SUISSE ROMANDE 

Between 1942 and 1944, there were ten million deaths in the concen¬ 
tration camps of Nazi Germany. A quarter of a century later this memo¬ 
ry is still in our minds. There are ten million refugees in East Bengal and 
apart from some news especially in the Anglo-Saxon press, the whole 
world accepts with complete apathy the slow agony of these human 
beings whose horizon was limited by the muddy marshes of the Ganges 
valley. The Indian Government has already withdrawn one billion Swiss 
francs from its investments to save these ten million living skeietons. 
Now India is exhausted. Without immeaiate and continuous internation¬ 
al help we will have to resign ourselves to the fact that two million chil¬ 
dren under eight will die of hunger and cold. They turn their eyes in our 
direction. They ask for nothing. Their acceptance of i tragic destiny 
which has made of them our shame must force a reaction from what 
remains of our conscience. It is not too late, but there isn’t a minute to lose. 

The long lines of bamboo huts Haltencd by rain become longer every¬ 
day. In these hovels people sleep on the ground, defecate along the paths 
and giant crows hover above. Fifty children light over an egg we had 
given because we didn’t have the courage to eat it in front of them. In the 
milk queue a child vomits and collapses. In the mud a woman heaves, 
groans, and gives birth. The poorest of Norwegian lumberjacks, the mo.st 
deprived Welsh miner, is a thousand times, ten thousands times richer 
than the happiest of the ten million refugees. If we can accept the poten¬ 
tial death of these ten million refugees it means that we can accept the 
ten million deaths of Auschwitz. The powers which united to give free¬ 
dom to the oppressed people in 1944 cannot fail to unite today to save 
the innocent victims of this tragedy. Their destiny is linked with ours. If 
we let them die it means our civilisation is already dead. 

What is needed today is a permanent airlift to take supplies into India, 
but above all, blankets because it will soon be cold, very cold, and death 
through cold is as terrible as that through hunger. 
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MONSTROUS PUNISHMENT 

Two workers of the Operation Omega, an international relief mission 
with headquarters in England, have recently been arrested by the occupa¬ 
tion army of West Pakistan for “illegally” distributing relief supplies 
inside the occupied Bangladesh. They were charged with “smuggling” 
and sentenced by a military court to two years in prison. 

Ellen Langle Connett. 27, of Dumont, New Jersey and another vol¬ 
unteer, Gordon Slaven, a British citizen, were distributing clothes and 
medicine about 10 miles inside the occupied Bangladesh when they were 
arrested on Oct. 4. 

Mrs. Connett was the second U. S. relief volunteer to be tried for ille¬ 
gally distributing relief supplies in Bangladesh, but the first to be given a 
prison sentence. Daniol Due, of San Francisco, also of Operation Omega, 
was tried last September and deported. 

According to the officials of Operation Omega, the two volunteers are 
being treated as “class C” prisoners, the status given to common crimi¬ 
nals, and denied an American lawyer. 

In an editorial under the caption “Monstrous Punishment” British 
daily Observer (Oct, 17) wrote : 

“Two young relief workers have been sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment by the Pakistan courts. The aim of their exercise was to 
demonstrate that the claims of charity should have priority over political 
reasons of state. They therefore illegally entered East Pakistan to try to 
help those suffering there from hunger and disease.” 

“The Pakistan authorities used a big stick and imprisoned them. This 
has secured publicity and support for their aims from people all over the 

world.A two year sentence is monstrously excessive and must bring 

discredit on the regime.” 
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Appeal by the U.K. (Refugee) Committee for the Prime Minister of 

India’s National Relief Fund 

November 30, 1971 

The following is a letter to the Editor published in The Guardian, 
London, November 30, 1971 : 

Sir,—The newspapers are now full of the war danger resulting from 
the nightmare situation in East Bengal, but we mustn’t forget that the 
refugees—nearly ten million of them—are still in India, or that the bur¬ 
den of keeping them fed and sheltered is still very largely being borne by 
the Indian Government. 

This would be a big enough humanitarian task even if India were one 
of the world’s richest nations, but for a nation struggling to conquer mass 
poverty, it is really a stupendous effort. And the Indian people share the 
credit with their Government, because India is a free country whose 
rulers are chosen by, and responsive to the people. Without popular sup¬ 
port Mrs. Gandhi would have been unable to admit the refugees in the 
first place, let alone keep them for so long and at such vast expense on 
Indian soil. 

The British Committee of the Prime Minister of India’s Relief Fund 
has been raising money here for direct transmission to Mrs. Gandhi, 
Under her auspices it is then used for the benefit of the refugees for buy¬ 
ing medicines and medical equipment, clothing—both winter anti sum¬ 
mer—blankets and bedding, tents and lanterns, baby food, hand tools, 
shovels, etc. 

Cheques can be made out simply to INR and sent either to me or to 
the Fund Account No, 1561146, Llyods Bank Ltd., 6 Pall Mall, London, 
SW 1. I urge everyone to give as much as they can afford for this 
supremely deserving and urgent cause. 

Yours very sincerely, 

SYBIL THORNDIKE CASSON. 

The U.K. (Refugee) Committee for the Prime Minister of India’s N 
National Relief Fund. 
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THE CRISIS IN EAST PAKISTAN 
STATEMENTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRESS 

SPOKESMEN 


March 26 ; 

“We are watching development closely with concern.” 

March 31: 

“A ranking officer of the Embassy in Islamabad expressed our con¬ 
cern to a ranking official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs .... that while 
we recognized that there was censorship in effect, we felt that the legiti¬ 
mate news gathering functions of American journalists had been unduly 
restricted.” 

April 2 : 

“We are naturally concerned at the reported loss of life, damage and 
hardship suffered by the people of Pakistan.” 

“Now in this respect we have noted the statement yesterday by the 
UN Secretary General. And in this connection we would, of course, give 
sympathetic consideration to any international humanitarian efforts to 
assist that might be requested by the Government of Pakistan in line with 
the Secretary General’s statement.” 

“We view what is going on in Pakistan as an internal matter.” 

April 5; 

“It is our hope that peaceful conditions can be re-established.” 

“We are naturally concerned at the reported loss of life, damage and 
hardship suffered by the people of Pakistan. We have noted U Thant’s 
statement of March 31 and said that we would, of course, give sympa¬ 
thetic consideration to any international humanitariaircfforts to assist that 
might be requested by the Government of Pakistan in line with the 
Secretary General’s statement.” 





April 6: 

“Naturally, as a general proposition we would be concerned if Ameri¬ 
can weapons were used in circumstances such as these.” 

MAIN DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 

April 7: 

“Since the beginning of the present crisis, we have on several occa¬ 
sions expressed concern over the loss of life and damage which have 
occurred in East Pakistan and we have expressed the hope that peaceful 
conditions will he restored. 

While we have pointed out the difficulty of obtaining reliable infor¬ 
mation on the situation, it is increasingly clear that there have been sub¬ 
stantial casualties and damage, although we still have no way of estimat¬ 
ing the extent of the casualties and damage with any precision. 

Our sympathy goes out to the victims of recent events. Normal life in 
East Pakistan has been seriously disrupted. We continue to believe it is 
important and that every feasible step be taken to end the conflict and 
achieve a peaceful accommodation. 

We hope that it will be possible soon to alleviate the suffering caused 
by recent events. In this connection, we also hope the Government of 
Pakistan will avail itself of offers of assistance from the international 
community. The United States is prepared to assist in any international 
humanitarian efforts of this kind. We have discussed these matters with 
the Government of Pakistan and we will continue to do so.” 

“1 do not believe that there has been a request for international relief 
assistance from the Government of Pakistan to any party .... we continue 
to hope that the Government of Pakistan will avail itself of the offers that 
are and may he forthcoming.” 

“We expressed shortly after the newsman were expelled our deep 
concern that their legitimate news-gathering functions had been inhibited 
and that their cameras, notes, etc., had been taken from them. We asked 
that this personal property be returned.” 

April 12 : 

“We do not have, as some accounts have suggested, a large on-going 
military assistance program with Pakistan. There has been an embargo 



since 1965. The one-time exception announced last October is still under 
discussion in terms of specifications and prices. 

There is no—repeat—no equipment in the pipeline and none has been 
delivered under that exception. Indeed technical talks on this subject have 
not been held for some six weeks. 

We have had a modest program of sales, predominantly cash, to 
Pakistan, for non-lethal military equipment, spare parts for equipment 
already in Pakistani hands and some ammunition. 

The agreements under which this program was worked out were 
arrived at well before the beginning of the present crisis, and I am not 
aware of any new arrangements with the Pakistan Government since the 
crisis began. Insofar as shipments under these agreements are concerned, 
we have this matter under review. 

In brief, the notion that we have a substantial military assistance pro¬ 
gram with Pakistan is erroneous.” 

April 13: 

“The over-all food supply in East Pakistan appears to be adequate 
now. Obviously, one cannot be sure there are no local shortages, but as a 
general proposition, we feel safe in saying there is no widespread famine. 
Stocks presently .... 700,000 tons, or 4 months supply at normal rates. 
Additionally, 200,000 tons on the water, much of that in East Pakistan 
ports. Further, 300,000 tons of U. S. grain has been authorized and will 
move as soon as deli very can be made. If future needs prove to be greater 
than this, we would, of course, consider additional PL-480 shipments. 
And we are in a position to move promptly if it proves necessary. 

Now, the Department of Agriculture yesterday said we were advising 
the Government of Pakistan that we are anxious to resume shipments at 
the earliest possible time that port congestion in East Pakistan is eased 
and off-loading and distribution arranged. All this by way of saying that 
the problem is not supply, but off-loading facilities and distribution in 
East Pakistan, because rail, boat and road transport have been disrupted, 
and labour at the docks is largely unavailable. 

Now, we have stressed to the Government of Pakistan the impor¬ 
tance of resolving di.stribution problems, and we have also continued to 



emphasize we are prepared to support any international humanitarian 
efforts to provide assistance to East Pakistan.” 

April 15 : 

“We have been struck by the fact that some reporting on Pakistan 
continues to assert that U. S. arms are flowing into Pakistan, and that U. 
S. food assistance is being cut off. These as.sertions are not true. 

First, there is no widespread famine in East Pakistan, based on the 
best information available to us, although local shortage may exist. The 
problem is not supply, it is distribution and port congestion. We have 
taken up with the Government of Pakistan a number of times the urgent 
need to resolve these problems. 900,000 tons of grain, including large 
quantities of U. S. PL-480 wheat are either in government stocks in East 
Pakistan or at its ports or on the high seas: 300,000 additional tons of U. 
S. grain have been authorized and will move as soon as deliveries can be 
made, and the United States will act promptly if more is needed. We have 
said, and repeated our willingness to support any additional international 
humanitarian relief effort, and the Government of Pakistan is fully aware 
of our readiness to do so. 

On the question of U. S. arms, the embargo has been in effect since 
1965. With regard to the one-time exception announced last October, no 
arms have been delivered and none are in the pipeline. Since 1966-67, 
under the foreign military sales agreement with Pakistan, a very modest 
quantity of such items as communications, medical and transport equip¬ 
ment as well as spare parts and ammunition for arms provided prior to the 
1965 embargo, have gone to Pakistan. With respect to the question of 
ammunition, no more than 10 or 15 per cent of the total material has been 
ammunition .... We have been informed by the Department of Defence 
that none of these items have been provided to the Pakistan Government 
of its agents since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan, March 25-26 
and nothing is now scheduled for such delivery. In short, no arms have 
been provided to th*; Government of Pakistan since the beginning of this 
crisis, and the question of deliveries will be kept under review in light of 
developments.” 



Refugee Problem 


April 27 : 

“We have had a number of conversations with the Indian Government 
on this subject, both here and in New Delhi, and we will be moving as 
promptly as we can within the framework of some form of international 
effort, perhaps Under the United Nations, perhaps the International Red 
cross. The details are not settled. 

I do understand that three—and may be more, but I know of only 
three—voluntary agencies—Catholic Relief Service, or Services; Church 
World Service; and CARE—which have humanitarian programs in India, 
are, with our consent, diverting some of the commodities which they use 
in their normal programs to establish refugee relief programs is West 
Bangla, which I believe will take care of roughly 150,000 refugees in 
West Bengal for several weeks.” 

“I have seen figures, with an Indian source, which sggesl that there 
may be on the order of half a million refugees in the States of West 
Bengal and Assam. But I stress that we have no independent figure of our 


own. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D. C. 20520 

April 21, 1971 

Honourable Robert C. Byrd 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510. 

Dear Senator Byrd : 

1 have received your inquiry dated March 30, conveying Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Stottlemyer’s views on East Pakistan. 

As former Peace Corps Volunteers in East Pakistan, the Stottlemyers’ 
concern over the tragic developments there, and especially the use of U. 
S. supplied arms, is understandable. The fact is that Department of State 
spokesmen have repeatedly addressed these matters in official statements 
over the past several weeks. These statements, however, have not 
received all the publicity which we feel they have deserved. 

We have expressed concern over the loss of life and damage which 
have occurred in East Pakistan and the hope that peaceful conditions will 
be restored there. We have extended our sympathy to the victims of these 
events. We have stated our belief that it is important that every feasible 
step be taken to end the conflict and achieve a peaceful accommodation. 
We have emphasized our willingness to support any international human¬ 
itarian relief effort to alleviate the suffering caused by these events. We 
have also discussed these matters with the Government of Pakistan and 
will continue to do so. 

As for the particular points raised by Mr. and Mrs. Stottlemyer, I wish 
to assure you that such views are being seriously considered by the 
Department. Our spokesmen have specifically stated our concern when 
American weapons are used in such situations. The Department has 
announced that no arms have been provided to the Govcmmeni of 
Pakistan since this crisis began and that the question of military sales 
shipments to Pakistan is being reviewed. The question of recognition of 
an independent Government in East Pakistan has not arisen since the 
United States has not received such a request. 





According to the best available information there is no imminent 
threat of famine in East Pakistan although local food shortages may exist. 
We understand that about 900,000 tons of foodgrain, including large 
quantities of U.S. PL-480 wheat, are either in Government stocks in East 
Pakistan, at ports or on the way there. An additional 300,000 tons of U. 
S. foodgrain have been authorized and will move forward to East 
Pakistan as soon as deliveries can be made. We have taken up with the 
Government of Pakistan the urgent need to resolve the present problems 
of port congestion and distribution of food to people throughout East 
Pakistan and we will continue to address this problem on a priority basis. 

I enclose for your reference a compilation of statements on the East 
Pakistan situation made by the Department’s spokesmen over the past 
three weeks, I hope this information will be helpful to you in replying to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stottlemyer. Please continue to call on me whenever you 
believe we might be of assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 

Sd/- 

David M, Abshire 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 

Enclosures : 

1. Compilation of statements. 

2. Correspondence returned. 
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(Senate Foreign Relation Committee Report Appendix.—May 13, 
1971, calling for the suspension of military assistance to Pakistan) 


Department of State 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1971. 


Hon, J. W. Fulbright, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U. S. Senate, 

Dear Mr. Chairman, The Secretary has asked me to reply to your let¬ 
ter of April 6, 1971 indicating your concern over the situation in East 
Pakistan and requesting information on the use of U. S. supplied military 
grant assistance in East Pakistan and the current status of discussions 
with the Government of Pakistan for the sale of military equipment and 
the status of any current shipments. 

We share your concern that U. S. equipment has been used in this 
situation and have not been silent on the matter. Since the military action 
began on March 25, the Department’s spokesman has expressed our con¬ 
cern over the reported use of American weapons, and we have done so 
privately to the Pakistan as well, The reports which we have received 
indicate that some M-24 tanks and F-86 aircraft have been observed in 
use in East Pakistan in recent weeks. It also seems likely that military 
equipment supplied to Pakistan by a number of other countries, including 
China, the Soviet Union and Western European countries, has also been 
used. Our information is fragmentary and is largely confined to first-hand 
reports from the cities of Dacca and Chittagong. 

This U.S. origin equipment would have been provided in the late 
1950’s under our Militaiy Assistance Program with Pakistan. That pro¬ 
gram, as you may know, specifically permitted the use of our assistance 
for the maintenance of internal security, and in the ca.se of a 1959 agree- 




ment for the preservation of national independence and integrity, as well 
as for external defense. We provided equipment for Pakistan Army units 
only in West Pakistan since the threat was perceived to be from the north¬ 
west of that province. No equipment was supplied for the Army division 
in East Pakistan. However, there was no obligation on the part of the 
Government of Pakistan to consult with us if it in wished to transfer 
equipment from one wing of the country to the other. Although we were 
not informed, it world appear that some U.S. supplied equipment was 
sent from West to East Pakistan, especially older items replaced by newer 
equipment in the West, as in the case of M-24 tanks. 

Since we terminated MAP grant assistance and suspended military 
sales to Pakistan and India in 1965, we have supplied no lethal end— 
items to Pakistan. After resuming a limited military sales program to both 
countries in 1966-67, we have sold to Pakistan, predominar for cash, only 
non-lethal equipment and spare parts and ammunition for arms previous¬ 
ly supplied by us. Non-lethal items have included trainer and transport 
aircraft, transport equipment such as trucks and jeeps; and communica¬ 
tions, medical engineering equipment. Ammunition in various calibres 
for weapons supplied prior to the enlarge in 1965 has comprised less than 
15 per cent of the total sales program since 1966. We have continued to 
sell spare parts and ammunition in order to keep previously supplied U.S. 
equipment operational, in the belief that to allow this equipment to 
become inoperative would compel Pakistan to purchase more expensive 
and modem replacements, diverting resources from economic develop¬ 
ment to defence and fueling an arms race in the Subcontinent. 

We have been informed by the Department of Defense that no mili¬ 
tary items have been provided to the Government of Pakistan or its agents 
since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan March 25 and nothing is 
now scheduled for such delivery. We are urgently reviewing this military 
sales program. 

As you know, last October we announced a one-time exception to our 
military supply policy to sell Pakistan a limited quantity of arms includ¬ 
ing same armoured personnel cariers, -a few replacement interceptor and 
bomber aircraft, and several maritime patrol aircraft. Nothing has been 
delivered following this decision, nothing is in the pipeline, and techni¬ 
cal talks on this subject have not been held during the past six weeks. 
This matter is also being kept under review. 

We are very much aware that some members of the Senate are con¬ 
cerned about our military supply policy toward Pakistan. Department 



officers are prepared to brief you and other ‘Senators on this subject and 
to answer any further questions you may have. 

I am enclosing a compilation of recent statements made by 
Department spokesmen or the situation in East Pakistan. They include 
several statements specifically on ‘military supply as well as statements 
of official concern over the toss of life and damage, symphathy for the 
victims of these events, information on the food situation and expressions 
of hope that peaceful conditions can be restored and a peaceful accom¬ 
modation achieved. 

Sincerely yours, 

David M. Abshire, 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 


Department of State, 
Washington, D.C„ April 29, 1971. 

Hon. J. W. Fulbright, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : The Acting Secretary asked me to reply to your 
letter of April 23, 1971, requesting reports received from posts in West 
and East Pakistan regarding the current crisis in that country. We have 
given the most careful consideration to your latter. I hope you will under¬ 
stand that the Department is unable to accede to your request without 
departing from established practice as mentioned in my letter to you of 
September 28, 1970, in regard to Under Secretary Irwin’s appearance on 
Chile. 

Consistent therewith and with the Administration’s policy of cooper¬ 
ating with the Congress in providing information on foreign policy 
developments. Deputy Assistant Secretary Van Hollen is prepared to tes¬ 
tify tomorrow in executive session on the situation in Pakistan. 1 trust Mr. 
Van Hollen’s testimony can satisfy the Committee’s need for information. 

Sincerely yours, 

David M, Abshire, 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 



Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1971. 

Hon. J. W. Fulbright, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U. S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The Secretary has asked me to reply to your let¬ 
ter of April 19 requesting coordinated Executive Branch comments on S. 
Con. Res. 21, a concurrent resolution calling for suspension of all 
American military assistance and all licenses for military sales to 
Pakistan “until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved.” 

First let me assure you that we share the Committee’s regret over the 
conflict which has arisen in East Pakistan and over the bloodshed in a 
country with which we have maintained longstanding friendly relations. 
As I mentioned to you in my letter of April 22, the Department’s 
spokesman has noted publicly the concern fell over the involvement of 
American weapons and we have privately called this concern to the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of Pakistan as well. 

As I pointed out in my letter of April 22, however, our Military 
Assistance Programme (MAP) with Pakistan specifically acknowledged 
the right of that country to use equipment provided under MAP to main¬ 
tain its internal security as well as its external defense. This position as 
contained in our 1954 bilateral Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
with the Government of Pakistan was based on provisions of 
Congressional legislation. 

Much has already been done, however, that parallels the basic con¬ 
cern expressed in the concurrent resolution. As you know, we terminated 
all grant military assistance to Pakistan and India, as a consequence of the 
1965 Indo-Pakistan war. We have provided no weapons to either country 
since then. The only measure of grant military assistance which we have 
reinstituted since 1965 has been a modest program of military training, 
running at about $ 200,000 annually for each country. We believe this 
program serves a useful and constructive purpose in maintaining liaison 
and friendly ties between the armed forces of the United States and 
Pakistan, offering the latter a continuing avenue of contract with the West 
and exposure to western ideas. We would hope this activity could contin¬ 
ue and we would regret its suspension or termination. 



With respect to military supply, as the Department’s spokesman an¬ 
nounce on April 15, the Department of Defense has informed us that no 
military sales items including spare parts and ammunition have been pro¬ 
vided to the Government of Pakistan or its agents since the outbreak of 
fighting in East Pakistan on March 25. In short, no arms have been pro¬ 
vided since the beginning of the crisis and the question of deliveries is 
under review, 

.Thus an absolute suspension, regardless of developing circum¬ 
stance, would not significantly affect the military situation in East 
Pakistan and could have a strongly adverse political impact on our rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan. Thus we believe some flexibility is desirable in our 
military supply program, in the light of developments, to permit us to pre¬ 
serve a viable relationship with the Government of Pakistan that will be 
essential if we are to help in providing assistance to those whose lives 
have been disrupted in the recent fighting and in rebuilding normal pat¬ 
terns of life. 

It would, therefore, appear desirable for the U.S. to be able to con¬ 
tinue to supply limited quantities of military items to Pakistan to enable 
us both to maintain a constructive bilateral political dialogue and to help 
ensure that Pakistan is not compelled to rely increasingly on other 
sources of supply. 

Finally, I would like to express our view that the time frame 
within which the resolution has been drafted— “until the conflict in 
East Pakistan is resolved’’—is so imprecise as to render its application 
difficult if not impossible. The conflict in East Pakistan in terms of an 
active resistance movement appears already to have largely subsided as 
the Government of Pakistan has succeeded in extending its control over 
the chief population centres and much of the countryside of East 
Pakistan. The present official position of the Government of Pakistan is 
that the armed conflict in East Pakistan has actually ended and that eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and political accommodation are to be undertaken. 
President Yahya Khan has reiterated his intention to restore 
Government to the elected representatives of the people as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. The difficulty in this situation would be how to 
determine precisely when the conflict in East Pakistan has actually 
been resolved. 




I hope these Executive Branch comments will be helpful to you and 
the Committee in deciding what action to take on S. Con. Res. 21, which 
we hope you will reconsider in the light of the points set forth above. 

The Office of Management and Budget advises that from the stand¬ 
point of the Administration’s program there is no objection to the sub¬ 
mission of this report. 


Sincerely, 

DAVID M. ABSHIRE, 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
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STATEMENT ON HUMANITARIAN AND REFUGEES RELIEF 
EFFORTS IN EAST PAKISTAN AND INDIA 

May 18, 1971 

The United States Government continues to be seriously concerned 
about the suffering and hardship which have arisen from the civil distur¬ 
bances in East Pakistan. Two aspects of this problem have engaged our 
particular attention. The first is the re-establishment of conditions that 
will permit restoration of transportation, administration and more normal 
economic activity so that food distribution and other essential services 
can be resumed. The second is the care of refugees who have gone to 
India from East Pakistan. 

We have publicly and privately expressed our concern for an early 
peaceful accommodation that would permit life to return to normal in 
East Pakistan and the refugees to return to their homes. 

We have discussed humanitarian relief efforts with the Governments 
of Pakistan and India and we have urged international organizations and 
other interested countries to undertake appropriate contingency planning. 
We recognize that the problem is basically one for the Governments and 
people immediately concerned to solve. Their efforts are essential; but 
the international community can be of great assistance in supporting their 
efforts and supplementing their resources. 

We have associated ourselves, both publicly and privately, with UN 
Secretary General U Thant’s April 1, offer of international humanitarian 
relief for East Pakistan. We have repeatedly discussed this matter with the 
Government of Pakistan. Secretary Rogers joined the British Foreign 
Secretary in a message to the Secretary General April 27, suggesting that 
he renew his offer of humanitarian assistance. We have indicated our 
willingness to support such an effort when requested by Pakistan. 
Meanwhile, we are actively moving forward with contingency planning 
within the U.S. Government. 

We are now encouraged to note that the President of Pakistan, in a let¬ 
ter of May 3 to Secretary General U Thant released by the UN on May, 
12, has welcomed the Secretary General’s offer to provide relief assis- 





tance to East Pakistan through the UN and its specialized agencies 
President Yahya stated that, while adequate supplies are presently avail¬ 
able, his Government is assessing its possible requirements for present 
and future international assistance. 

We have also indicated that as soon as the local situation permits we 
are ready to resume rehabilitation projects in the cyclone disaster area 
along the East Pakistan coast where there is an especially urgent need for 
food supplies. For this purpose, we can draw on the $7-5 million alloca¬ 
tion and over $100 million in US-owned Pakistani currency made avail¬ 
able by Congress for rehabilitation projects. We can move forward with 
an agreement to provide a further 150,000 tons of foodgrains for rehabil¬ 
itation in the cyclone disaster area. We have also held in readiness a fur¬ 
ther 170,000 tons of wheat, the balance from an earlier agreement for 
East Pakistan as a whole, to be shipped as soon as port and distribution 
facilities permit. 

Large numbers of refugees have gone to India from East Pakistan. 
The Government of India has already requested international assistance 
and has sought bilateral assistance from several countries to supplement 
its own very considerable efforts to help the refugees. We have taken the 
lead in supporting the international relief effort which is being organized 
by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. We have been working 
closely with the World Food Program which will also be cooperating with 
the UN High Commissioner in the relief effort. 

As soon as the refugee flow became substantial, we began a program 
of feeding the steadily growing number of refugees through US voluntary 
agencies in India, By the end of this week, we anticipate that CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, Church World Service and the Lutheran World 
Federation will be Feeding as many as 300,000 refugees using PL-480 
Title II food. For this and other relief purposes we have authorized up to 
$2 5 million in food and other assistance as our initial contribution to 
enable urgent relief activities to get under way while the international 
relief effort is being organized. A UNHCR team is currently in India 
assessing relief needs. We will consider what types of additional contri¬ 
butions we might make when this team has reported its findings. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, D.C. 20520 

May 26, 1971 

Dr. William B. Greenough, 111 
Chief, Infectious Diseases Division 
School of Medicine 

The Johns Hopkins University Hospital 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 
Dear Dr. Greenough ; 

Secretary Rogers has asked me to reply to your letter of May 6, 
forwarded to him by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, in which you have 
expressed your views on various aspects of the situation in East Pakistan. 

First, let me assure you that we have read your thoughtful and articu¬ 
late letter with sincere interest and appreciation. We greatly value receiv¬ 
ing from private American citizens assessments of this sort of important 
aspects of our foreign relations. 

Your expression of profound concern over the recent tragic develop¬ 
ments in East Pakistan is certainly understandable, particularly in light of 
the first hand information you have received from your colleagues who 
have been involved in medical research and training activities in Dacca 
and Calcutta in recent years. The Department of State has shared this con¬ 
cern and has not been inactive or silent on the subject since the civil strife 
began in East Pakistan in March. Our spokesmen have addressed various 
aspects of this subject repeatedly in official statements over the past sev¬ 
eral weeks. Since these statements have not received all the publicity 
which we feel they have deserved, it might be useful for me to summa¬ 
rize them for you. 

Immediately after the outbreak of civil strife, we expressed concern 
over the loss of life and damage which have occurred in East Pakistan and 
the hope that peaceful conditions will be restored there. We extended our 
sympathy to the victims of these events. We emphasized our belief that it 
is important that every feasible step be taken by the Pakistan Government 





to end the conflict and achieve a peaceful accommodation. We declared 
our willingness to support any international humanitarian relief effort to 
alleviate the suffering caused by these events. We are already extending 
substantial relief assistance to many refugees from East Pakistan in India 
and are prepared to provide emergency aid to the people in East Pakistan 
when requested. We have also discussed these matters fully with the 
Government of Pakistan and continue to do so. 

With respect to particular points raised in your letter, I wish to assure 
you that reasoned views of this sort are given serious consideration by the 
Department. 1 believe the most useful way 1 can respond is to explain to 
you the positions which we have considered appropriate to take on vari¬ 
ous aspects of this complex and difficult problem in our foreign relations, 
and to mention some of the steps we are taking to meet it. 

We are, of course, fully cognizant of the political, military and eco¬ 
nomic difficulties and dangers inherent in this situation, to which you 
have referred. As a Government, however, we have to be careful to avoid 
interfering in the domestic concerns of others just as we would not want 
them to interfere in ours. The U. S. Government, as you know, maintains 
diplomatic relations with the Government of Pakistan which exercises cle 
jure and de facto control over both wings of the country. We have there¬ 
fore, regarded the recent developments in East Pakistan as essentially an 
internal affair for the Pakistanis to work out for themselves. It is our 
earnest hope that we can, through our policies and actions, be helpful to 
all concerned in alleviating human suffering and contributing to a peace¬ 
ful solution in so far as possible within normal diplomatic practice. Tragic 
as the loss of human life and destruction has been on both sides of this 
conflict, I agree with you that we must now focus on what can be done to 
help improve the situation in the months ahead. 

With respect to economic assistance, our programs are designed to 
accomplish specific development objectives for the benefit of the people 
of recipient countries. They are not to be extended, or withheld, for the 
purpose of exerting political pressure on other Governments. We regret 
that many of our aid activities have had to be curtailed in East Pakistan 
because of conditions there, and we hope to resume them as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. While we are carrying on existing programs where 
feasible in Pakistan, we are reviewing them to insure that established 
development criteria are being met. To the best of our knowledge, our 
economic aid has not been u.sed to support the military actions of either 
side in the East Pakistan civil strife. 



I agree with you that the highest priority must now be given to relief 
efforts in East Pakistan to alleviate human distress, avert the possibility 
of famine and create a climate in which peaceful conditions can be 
restored and progress resumed toward a political settlement. I can assure 
you that the U. S. Government has been active in promoting such a relief 
program. We promptly associated ourselves with the offer of internation¬ 
al humanitarian assistance made by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations last month. We have urged the Government of Pakistan to accept 
offers of assistance from the international community. We are encouraged 
that President Yahya has informed Secretary General U Thant that he 
would welcome assistance from the international community and is cur¬ 
rently assessing the needs in East Pakistan. We are following this matter 
closely, and on a contingency basis are inventorying resources which we 
might provide for such an international relief effort. 

According to the best available information, food stocks in East 
Pakistan are adequate to meet expected needs for several months and 
additional supplies can be shipped as soon as port and inland distribution 
facilities permit. We are preparing with other interested countries to do 
what we can to help resolve the port and distribution problems so that 
food can be brought to the people who need it. 

We are also doing our best to provide assistance for the many 
refugees who have crossed into Indian territory. To meet immediate 
needs, we have authorized three American voluntary agencies in India to 
draw on PL-480 Title 11 stocks in that country to help feed some 300,000 
of these refugees. We are also preparing to participate in an international 
relief effort being organized by the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

As you have indicated, we have a continuing special interest in the 
relief and rehabilitation of the coastal areas of East Pakistan which were 
devastated by the cyclonic storm last November. In addition to our sub¬ 
stantial PL-480 foodgrain assistance, much of which is still to be deliv¬ 
ered, AID and a number of American voluntary agencies have extended 
help of various types for the rehabilitation of the cyclone affected area. 
Many of the programs contemplated were not able to get underway 
before civil strife broke out in East Pakistan. As soon as access can be 
gained to that area, we hope to resume the relief and rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams already launched. We also hope to draw upon dollar and rupee 
funds that have been made available to initiate further programs in the 
area, on which negotiations have not yet been completed with the 



Government. Meanwhile, we are directing special attention toward get¬ 
ting food to the cyclone area as soon as the international relief effort in 
East Pakistan is launched. 

Regarding military supply, our spokesmen have expressed our con¬ 
cern over the reported use of some American weapons in East Pakistan 
and we have done so privately to the Pakistanis as well. We have not 
funded the supply of arms to Pakistan since our military assistance pro¬ 
gram was terminated in 1965 and we have not sold any weapons to 
Pakistan since then. We have had a limited military sales program with 
Pakistan since 1967 for the supply of non-lethal equipment, and ammu¬ 
nition and spare parts for equipment previously supplied. We have been 
informed by the Department of Defense that no items under this sales 
program have been provided since the crisis began and that the question 
of military sales deliveries to Pakistan is being reviewed. 

I enclose for your reference a compilation of statements on the East 
Pakistan situation made by the Department’s spokesmen over the past 
two months. Also enclosed is a statement on the humanitarian relief 
efforts we are making, and are preparing to make, to assist the refugees 
from East Pakistan in India and the people in East Pakistan itself.! hope 
this information will be useful to you in understanding our position and 
the actions we have taken and plan to take with respect to the situation in 
East Pakistan. 

Sincerely, 

Christopher Van Hollen 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of Near Eastern and 

South Asian Affairs. 

Enclosures ; 

1. Compilation of statements 

2. Statement on humanitarian relief efforts. 
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(Senate Judiciary Refugees Subcommittee Report Relief problems 
in East Pakistan and India : Appendix IV, June 28,1971) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1971. 

Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Sub-committee on Refugees 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Senate 
Washington D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY : The Secretary has asked me to reply 
to your letter of April 6, 1971 concerning the civil strife in East Pakistan 
and expressing your views on the position which the U. S. Government 
should assume toward the situation there. 

We are prepared to share fully with you our information on the situa¬ 
tion in East Pakistan. In that connection I am pleased that Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Christopher Van Hollen accompanied by Mr. Herbirt 
Rees of AID and Mr. Cleve Fuller of the Department discussed many 
aspects of the East Pakistan situation last week with Mr. Dale de Hanu 
and Mr. Jerry Tinker of the Committee staff. Assistant Secretary Sisco 
will be glad to give you any additional information you may desire. 

As Mr. Van Hollen emphasized during that meeting, we share your con¬ 
cern about East Pakistan and have not been silent about the situation there. On 
a number of occasions since the military action began on March 25, the 
Department of State spokesman has underscored our concern about the death 
and destruction in the area, our willingness to assist the Government 
Pakistan as part of an international humanitarian effort, and our hope for a 
political accommodation. 

We have also expressed our concern over the use of American arms 
in East Pakistan, although, I should add, our information on the use of 
such arms is quite limited. It seems likely that arms acquired from a 





number of countries, including China the USSR, and the UK, also have 
been used. Since we placed an overall embargo on Map assistance to 
Pakistan in 1965, we have supplied no lethal end-items of military 
equipment to Pakistan. Last October we announced a one time exception 
to sell to Pakistan a limited quantity of lethal arms. Nothing has been 
delivered following this decision nor is anything in the pipeline under this 
decision. Technical talks on the subject have not been held during the past 
six weeks. The matter is being kept under review. 

In addition, we have a modest program of cash and credit sales to 
Pakistan of non-lethal military end-items as well as some spare parts and 
ammunition. 

We have been informed by the Department of Defense that none of 
these items has been provided to the Pakistan Government or its agents 
since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan March 25, 26, and nothing 
is presently scheduled for such delivery. 

Like you, we have noted reports of imminent food shortages in East 
Pakistan and possible famine. We are watching this potential problem 
very closely. At last account, Pakistan Government stocks stood at 
700,000 tons of foodgrains, or four months supply for the urban areas at 
normal rates of offtake. Over 200,000 tons is enroute from various coun¬ 
tries, including the U.S. A further 300,000 tons for U.S. grain has been 
authorized and will move as soon as conditions are created in East 
Pakistan where unloading and the movement of grains can take place. 
The problem at the moment is not supply but distribution. We, therefore, 

have been urging the Government of Pakistan to make every effort to. 

the unloading of the grains and to open up distribution channels so that 
the food can be distributed promptly and equitably throughout East 
Pakistan. If future needs require, we would of course immediately con¬ 
sider additional PL-480 shipments. 

At the time of Mr. Van Hollen’s meeting our information was that 
there had not been any substantial flow or refugees from East Pakistan 
into India. Since then, press reports indicate that the Pakistan Army has 
consolidated its position and moved closer to the Indian border. As a con¬ 
sequence, there has been an increased flow of refugees into India. We 
have asked the Government of India to give us up-to-date information 
about the situation and have reiterated our willingness to support any nec¬ 
essary relief effort on the part of international organizations such as the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, the League of Red Cross 
Societies, and the World Food Program. 




In light of the possibly serious situation that may be developing in 
respect to a food shortage and also refugee requirements, there is an 
active and continuous inter-agency review of the need for relief in East 
Pakistan and for refugees. We are inventorying resources which we and 
other nations might draw on to meet these needs. 

We have provided members of your staff with a compilation of the 
Department of State’s Statements on East Pakistan, a copy of which is 
enclosed. These relate to our concern over the situation there, our hope 
that the Pakistan Government will avail itself of international humanitar¬ 
ian offers of assistance, and our concern over the use of U.S. arms. We 
have also conveyed these concerns privately to the Government of 
Pakistan on a number of occasions, both here and in Islamabad, and will 
continue to do so. 

We will give the East Pakistan situation our very closest attention and 
will also continue to remain in close touch with members of your staff on 
aspects of the situation in which you and your staff are interested. 

Sincerely yours. 

DAVID M. ABSHIRE. 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 

Enclosure : 

Press Spokesmen’s Statements. 


Department of State 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1971. 


Hon. Edward M. Kenedy. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I want to bring you up to date on devel¬ 
opments since my letter of April 20 which affect our mutual interest in 
helping to meet the humanitarian needs produced by the situation in East 
Pakistan. I am focussing primarily on emergency relief efforts for the 
growing number of refugees from East Pakistan in India. 



East Pakistan Refugees in India 

The refugee flow from East Pakistan to India has increased substan¬ 
tially in the past three weeks. The Government of India says the total is 
now 1.8 million. Although we have no exact figures, at least 526,000 are 
said to be in camps—most of them in West Bengal. 

In a letter from India’s UN Ambassador Sen to UN Secretary General 
U Thant. India on April 23 formally requested UN assistance for the 
refugees. The Secretary General has referred this request to the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, who had sent a 
special three-man team to New Delhi May 5 to assess needs and develop 
a plan of international action. We have formally told both the 
Government of India and the High Commissioner that we will participate 
in an international relief effort for these refugees. We believe this relief 
effort should be truly international and non-political, with the interna¬ 
tional and voluntary agencies involved given facilities to make objective 
assessments of needs and reasonable inspections of the use of the relief 
supplies. 

While this UNHCR effort is being organized, we have concurrently 
begun to provide emergency food assistance for 217,000 refugees in West 
Bengal. This assistance is being distributed by three American voluntary 
agencies already operating in India—CARE, Catholic Relief Services 
and Church World Service/ Lutheran World Relief. These voluntary 
agencies are drawing on existing PL-150 Title II stocks in India, which 
are being replenished. Food will likely continue to be the most useful 
item we can supply in this situation, and we are taking steps to assure that 
additional food is available to meet expected requirements. All this food 
assistance will be provided as a part of the international relief program 
organized by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. We have 
informed the Pakistan Government of the Title II assistance to the 
refugees and it has expressed no objection to American voluntary agen¬ 
cies engaging in the distribution of relief supplies to the refugees. 

To date we have authorized up to $25 million in food and other assis¬ 
tance as our initial contribution to the’intemational relief effort. 

Representatives of American voluntary agencies who have visited 
some of the refugee camps report no serious food shortages as of that 
time, and no unusual evidence of disease, such as cholera or smallpox. 
The flow of additional refugees may continue high, however, at least until 
the beginning of the monsoon in a few weeks, when both military opera¬ 
tions and travel will become more difficult. For this reason, we have 



urged both the UNHCR and the Government of India to mount the inter¬ 
national relief effort as quickly as possible. The World Food Program has 
responded by authorizing release to the Government of India for refugee 
feeding all their stocks in India of non-fat dry milk and edible oil. With 
respect to wheat and rice, the Government has said that their stocks are 
adequate and will be made available for the refugees, with the expecta¬ 
tion that the supply will be replenished through the World Food Program. 

Relief in East Pakistan 

We continue to be seriously concerned about the situation arising 
from the civil disturbances and general disruption of life in East Pakistan. 
As you are aware, we have expressed this concern publicity on a number 
of occasions and privately to the Government of Pakistan, the United 
Nations, the governments of other interested countries, and American and 
international relief organizations. We have discussed humanitarian relief 
efforts with them all and have undertaken appropriate contingency plan¬ 
ning. 

In taking these initiatives and preparing contingency programs, we 
recognize that the problem is basically that of the Governments and peo¬ 
ple immediately concerned. Unless their resources are mobilized, those 
of the international community alone cannot meet the need. 

To recapitulate what we have done to date, we have; 

associated the U.S. Government with UN Secretary General U 
Thant’s April 1 offer of international humanitarian relief for East Pakistan 
if requested by the Government of Pakistan. 

expressed hope that the Government of Pakistan will avail itself of 
offers of assistance from the international community. 

reviewed the foodgrain situation and future needs in East Pakistan 
and confirmed the assessment by the Pakistani authorities that the main 
short-term problem is improved internal distribution : alleviating port 
congestion ; reestablishing inland transportation ; and reviving public 
works projects to increase purchasing power. 

conferred with the Pakistan central and provincial governments on 
how to overcome these distribution problem and how the U.S. 
Government, in concert with others, might be helpful. 

indicated that we are ready to move, as soon as the local situation 
permits, to resume rehabilitation projects in the cyclone disaster area 
along the East Pakistan Coast, where there is an especially urgent need 
for food supplies. We can draw on the $7.5 million in dollars and over 



$100 million in US-owned Pakistani currency made available by 
Congress for rehabilitation projects. We can also move forward an agree¬ 
ment to provide 150,000 tons of foodgrains for rehabilitation purposes in 
the cyclone disaster area. 

Also held in readiness a further 170,000 tons of wheat, the balance 
from an earlier agreement for East Pakistan as a whole, to be shipped as 
soon as port and distribution facilities permit. 

Though to dale there has been no specific request from the 
Government of Pakistan for international relief assistance in East 
Pakistan, we have been informed that the Government would welcome 
such assistance. It is now in the process of compiling lists of supplies that 
may be needed in East Pakistan, and intends to approach friendly gov¬ 
ernments, in due course. 

We will continue to keep in close touch with you and with your staff 
on the situation in East Pakistan and on the refugee problem. 

Sincerely yours, 

DAVID M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary, Congressional Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

WASHINGTON D. C. JUNE 15, 1971. 

HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Refugees 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Senate, 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN : Thank you for your further letter, dated 
May 27, on the situation in East Pakistan and the heavy flow of refugees 
into India, and for the suggestions you have made for U. S. bilateral and 
multi-lateral action on these very pressing and serious problems. 

At the out set, 1 wish to reassure you that the United States Govern¬ 
ment views, with the same compassion you do, the plight of the people in 
East Pakistan and the refugees in India. We have responded directly and 
in cooperation with other countries to the requirements of peace and 
humanitarian relief in this area. We shall continue to do so. 



I am enclosing a Department of State Press Release of June 12 which 
sets forth our recent actions to support relief efforts for East Pakistan and 
for the refugees in India and which also describes the three basic elements 
of U. S. policy regarding the East Pakistan situation. It demonstrates that 
we have responded promptly and positively to the emergency needs of 
both countries when requested. The following additional comments bring 
our actions up to date and respond to specific points you have raised. 

In your letter you speak first of the need for individual governments 
and the United Nations to encourage and facilitate a political 
accommodation in East Pakistan. We have been urging such an accom¬ 
modation publicly, and privately in discussions with the Government of 
Pakistan and have noted that President Yahya, in his May 24 press con¬ 
ference in Karachi, affirmed his intention to return power to the elected 
representatives. While the United Nations, as you know cannot intervene 
in the political aspects of this situation, its participation in the humanitar¬ 
ian relief efforts both in East Pakistan and in India could be helpful in 
promoting peace and conciliation in the area. 

We also recognize the imperative need to them the flight of refugees 
into India and facilitate the return of those who have already fled from 
East Pakistan. We have discussed these issues as well with the 
Government of Pakistan and have been encouraged to note that it has 
publicly welcomed the return of the refugees, has offered an amnesty, and 
is setting up reception centres along the border for the returnees. We are 
also pleased to note that. Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, is visiting both Pakistan and India and 
that there are reports that first groups of refugees arc returning to East 
Pakistan. 

In the meantime we are giving high priority to emergency relief 
efforts in East Pakistan which you cite as your second suggestion. We 
agree that such a program is a necessary prelude for normalization of 
general economic assistance. Pakistan has sought assistance, as you 
stale, in the form of foodgrains and water transport. Pending the launch¬ 
ing of a coordinated international relief program under United Nations 
auspices, we have taken direct action relevant to these requirements as 
described in the enclosure. No request has yet been received from the 
Pakistan Government for medical supplies. 

Thirdly, you refer to diplomatic action to ameliorate the escalation of 
tensions between Pakistan and India. We have made and continue to 
make appropriate diplomatic representations to both the Governments, 



Urging them to exercise restraint towards each other in the present tense 
atmosphere. 

Finally, with regard to the refugee relief problem in India, we have 
been responding promptly to meet the needs as they develop. There have 
been no delays in our efforts which have been initiated within the frame¬ 
work of international assistance effort but on a preliminary basis while 
the effort was being formally organized. In the interim, we released Title 
II foodstocks to various voluntary agencies operating in India for refugee 
feeding in mid-April. We have since extended our assistance to provide 
enough food to feed 1,250,000 refugees daily. Similarly, we have sent 
four C-130 aircraft to airlift refugees from Tripura to Assam and to bring 
relief supplies from Assam to Tripura in response to an Indian request 
which came to us through the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, The plains carried 1,000,000 doses of U. S. produced cholera 
vaccine to help combat the epidemic that has broken out among the re¬ 
fugees. In recognition of the continuing emergency. We have now autho¬ 
rised a further allocation for food and cash aid of $15 million, bringing 
our total assistance to $17.5 million. 

As you know, $500,000 of the $2.5 million initially allocated by the 
U. S. Government for refugee relief in India was allocated to the UNHCR 
immediately aster the UN Secretary General’s appeal was made. We will 
continue to assist the High Commissioner in funding some of his orga¬ 
nization’s activities and expenses but we will also continue to extend 
relief directly through U. S. voluntary agencies within the framework of 
the international program. 

Likewise, in East Pakistan, we are extending assistance bilaterally, 
pending the organization of an international relief operation. 
Most importantly, we have offered the Government of Pakistan a grant 
of $I million to finance the chartering of coastal and river vessels to 
carry needed food and other relief supplies from the ports to inland 
distribution points. And we are prepared to move ahead quickly with 
more shipments of foodgrains when they can be received at the ports 
and utilized. 

Responsive to the Pakistan Government’s formal request to the U.N. 
for relief assistance on May 22, the Secretary General has sent a special 
envoy to Islamabad to arrange for the international effort. We understand 
that the necessary arrangements have been made and that a special U.N. 
representative is being stationed in Dacca to plan and coordinate 
international relief assistance. 



Our purposes, like yours, are to ensure effective relief for both the 
people of East Pakistan and the refugees who have fled to India. 1 wish to 
assure you that the United States Government is actively moving to 
employ all appropriate resources, both bilaterally and through interna¬ 
tional organizations to achieve these humanitarian purposes. 

Recognizing your understandable and real interest in the refugee and 
relief situation in South Asia. We will continue to keep you advised of 
significant developments as they occur. 

Please continue to call on me whenever you believe we might be of 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours. 


DAVID M. ABSHIRS. 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 

Enclosure : 

Press Release dated June 12. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Washington D.C. 20523 

Disaster Memo. Number Three 

July 20, 1071 

East Pakistan—Civil Strife and Cyclone Victims. 

SITUATION IN EAST PAKISTAN 

General. Pakistan refugees are reported crossing the border into India 
at a rate of about 50,000 per day. Total in India as of July 14, is approxi¬ 
mately 6.8 million. The return flow so far has been small about 50,000. 

In his speech of June 28, President Yahya Khan of Pakistan reviewed 
the steps the GOP has planned designed to end the refugee flow and to 
encourage Pakistanis now in India to return: grant of amnesty; establish¬ 
ment of reception centers ; guarantees for restitution of property; assur¬ 
ances of protection for returning Hindus (the vast majority of the 
refugees); agreement to UN presence; forthcoming appointment of senior 
civilian officials for refugee and relief programs. 

North-western East Pakistan. A survey team report on a recent visit 
to the northwestern part of East Pakistan disclosed much dislocation of 
people had occurred as a result of villages having been burned and towns 
damaged. Acute depopulation was in evidence in Pabna. Bogra, Dinajpur 
and Paksi. An exception, however, was Rangpur, which had remained 
stable and had suffered little damage. Lack of authority at the local level 
in some of these towns has allowed traditional conflicts among groups 
with opposing political and religious views still to erupt. Almost none of 
the refugees who left this region have returned to their former homes. 
Normal rail and road transport routes are still disrupted. The important 
aman rice crop to be harvested in October/November is not expected to 
approach former productivity. If a large number of the displaced people 
do return, the food problem could be come even more serious. The ques¬ 
tion has been raised, according to reports, whether insurgent groups 
might resist efforts to bring in food and make agricultural inputs that 
would normalize the situation in northwestern East Pakistan. 





Schools for the most part have not been operating in the area and 
attendance was estimated at 5 to 10 per cent of normal. Few people were 
seen working in the fields. The restoration of rail and road routes are par¬ 
ticularly important in northwestern East Pakistan where many places are 
not accessible by river. 

With regard to agricultural production, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Rajshahi 
and Bogra are normally surplus areas. Pabna and Kushtia are normally 
deficit. Because the area normally surplus is now underpopulated, famine 
conditions are not expected to develop in this area, but the anticipated 
lower production will affect the total production levels in East Pakistan 
as a whole. Among the reasons for anticipated lower agricultural produc¬ 
tion are the inability to transport and distribute production inputs such as 
water, seeds, fertilizers and pesticides, and disruption of labor and credit. 
Following is the outlook for fall harvest by crops ; 

Aman— in Dinajpur may be as low as 10% of normal; in 
Rangpur it is expected to be about 80% of normal. 

Jute— down 15%. 

Boro (water-planted rice)—about normal. 

Sugar— good but the ability of mills to process is in doubt due 
to labor shortages and destruction of one mill. 


Russell S. McClure 
Disaster Relief Coordinator 
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American Arms Shipments To Pakistan 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington. D. C., July 21, 1971. 

Hon. Michael J. Harrington. 

House of Representatives. 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harrington : The Secretary has asked me to reply to your 
letter of June 29 requesting a statement of our military supply policy 
toward Pakistan. 

In view of the considerable public interest in this matter, and with the 
object of clarifying misunderstandings which have arisen, we have pre¬ 
pared the enclosed full statement of our policy, including an explanation 
of the actions we have taken as a result of the outbreak of civil strife in 
East Pakistan. I wish to point out that our earlier statement on military 
supply policy referred to the suspension of deliveries by the Department 
of Defense after March 25, 1971, of military equipment from its stocks 
under the Foreign Military Sales program. While this covered many 
important supply items from a military point of view, including ammuni¬ 
tion, it did not take account of FMS and commercially supplied items 
previously licensed and still in the pipeline. I wish to assure you, howev¬ 
er, that there was no intention on the Department’s part deliberately to 
conceal or mislead. 

The enclosed statement provides a complete explanation of our posi¬ 
tion on this matter. I hope this information is helpful to you. Please con¬ 
tinue to call on me whenever you believe we might be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
David M. Abshire, 
Assistant Secretary for congressional Relations. 
Enclosure : Statement on Military Supply Policy. 




July 1, 1971—Statement on U. S. Military Supply Policy for 
Pakistan 

In 1965 when hostilities broke out between India and Pakistan, het 
United States placed an embargo on the supply of all military equipment 
to both countries. All grant assistance was terminated and none has been 
resumed except for modest military training programs. 

In 1966 the embargo was modified to permit the sale to both countries 
of non-lethal and items such as communications, medical and transporta¬ 
tion equipment. 

In 1967 the policy was further modified to permit the sale of ammuni¬ 
tion and spare parts for those items of military equipment, such as aircraft 
and tanks, provided by the United States prior to the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
conflict. A one-time exception to the continuing embargo on lethal 
equipment was announced in October, 1970. This authorized the sale to 
Pakistan of 300 armored personnel carriers and about 20 aircraft. 

This policy on military supply to Pakistan has been based on the judg¬ 
ment that it is desirable for the United States to continue to supply limit¬ 
ed quantities of military items to Pakistan to enable us to maintain a con¬ 
structive political relationship. We have also wanted to ensure that 
Pakistan is not compelled to rely exclusively on other sources of supply. 

The Government of Pakistan purchases Munitions List items either 
through the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) program or commercially from 
the manufacturer or distributor. Items under the FMS program are pur¬ 
chased either from stocks which are under direct Department of Defense 
control or from the Defense Department’s commercial contractors. All 
equipment either obtained commercially or delivered under the FMS pro¬ 
gram to Pakistan Government representatives in the United States must 
be licen.sed for export by the State Department’s Office of Munitions 
Control before it may be exported. 

There are also items which are common to military as well as civilian 
use (such as certain automobile and truck spare parts) which are not on 
the Munitions List, bat which may require a Department of Commerce 
license. 

In light of the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan on March 25-26, 
we have taken certain interim actions with regard to military supply for 
Pakistan, while no formal embargo was imposed, the following interim 
actions were taken in early Apiil: 



(A) A hold was put on delivery of FMS items from Department of 
Defense stocks ; no such items have been released to Pakistan since then. 

(B) The Department of State’s Office of Munitions Control has sus¬ 
pended the issuance of new licenses and renewal of expired licenses 
(valid for one year) for items on the Munitions List—for either FMS or 
commercial sales. 

(C) We have held in abeyance any action on the one-time exception 
arms supply offer announced last October ; no item in that offer has been 
delivered to Pakistan or its agents, and nothing is scheduled for delivery. 

By early April, when these interim actions were taken, the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan or its agents had obtained legal title to, and were in pos¬ 
session of, some items still physically in the United States, In addition 
DOD commercial contractors under the FMS program, and other 
commercial suppliers, continued to utilize valid licenses issued before the 
actions taken in early April. Some of these items, legally the property of 
the Government of Pakistan, have been shipped to Pakistan from U, S. 
ports and it is likely that additional military supplies, under valid, licens¬ 
es, will be shipped in the future. 

Our overall military supply policy toward Pakistan continues under 
close review. 
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[President Nixons News Conference] 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 5, 1971], 

Washington, August 4.—Following is the transcript of President 
Nixon’s news conference today : 

OPENING STATEMENT 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I wanted to begin this with a brief resume of 
the conversation I have just had with the Secretary of State, because I 
know the subject will probably come up in any event. 

This is regard to the Pakistan refugee situation to recap what we have 
done. Insofar as the refugees, who are in India, are concerned, we have 
provided $ 70 million to date for the refugees, and we are prepared to pro¬ 
vide more. That, incidentally, is more than all the rest of the nations of the 
world put together, so it is a substantial amount. 

As far as those in East Pakistan themselves are concerned, whereas 
you know there are prospects of famine, in the event that the crop reports 
are as bad as they seem to be, at this time we have 360,000 tons of grain 
ready for shipment there. We have also allotted $ 3 million for the char¬ 
tering ships for the purpose of getting the grain into the overcrowded 
ports. 

As a further step, the Secretary of State has worked out, with my very 
strong approval, a plan to go to the United Nations next week to talk to 
the responsible and appropriate members of the United Nations, includ¬ 
ing the U. N. High Commissioner in that office, to see what additional 
steps can be taken on both fronts to help the refugees in India from East 
Pakistan, and also to help those who are in East Pakistan and are present¬ 
ly confronting famine situations. 

With regard to a problem that was addressed by the House yesterday, 
we do not favour the idea that the United States should cut off economic 
assistance to Pakistan. To do so would simply aggravate the refugee prob¬ 
lem because it would mean that the ability of the Government of Pakistan 
to work with the U. N., as it presently has indicated it is willing to do so 
in distributing the food supplies—its ability to create some stability 
would be seriously jeopardized. 





We feel that the most constructive role we can play is to continue our 
economic assistance to west Pakistan and, thereby, to be able to influence 
the course of events in a way that will deal with the problem of hunger in 
East Pakistan, which would reduce the refugee flow into India and which 
will, we trust, in the future look toward a viable political settlement. 

We are not going to engage in public pressure on the Government of 
west Pakistan. That would be totally counterproductive. These are mat¬ 
ters that we will discuss only in private channels. 
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INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON PAKISTANI-REFUGEE RELIEF 
Situation Report 10 August 17, 1971 

U. S. Voluntary Agencies in Action 

“Only one in ten or twenty families have a sleeping mat with them 
and one in thirty seem to have a metal tool of any kind. As though they 
were in permanent shock and walked out of a village to visit a neighbour 
and kept on going.” 

Thus an official of Church World Service described the condition of 
refugees he saw arriving in India from Pakistan, The refugees now num¬ 
ber more than 7.5 million. The Church World Service official was there 
to see how his group could help. Church World Service is one of 17 
American voluntary agencies which have committed $2.5 million in 
money, material or both to the world-wide effort to help the refugees. 

Different relief agencies have focused on various needs. CARE, for 
example, has directed its efforts to food, shelter and sanitation. CARE 
quickly made available $ 480,000 to buy 12,000 tarpaulins—enough to 
shelter 180,000 people. CARE has also worked closely with the Indian 
Government’s Ministry of Rehabilitation to distribute wheat and other 
foods. 

The International Rescue Committee pays expenses so refugee 
doctors and teachers can assist other refugees in the camps. It is also 
assisting refugee artists and writers. 

Three teams of Medical Mission Sisters work in the area near 
Rajibpur. 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) works through its counterpart and is 
providing food, medicines, medical equipment, and baby foods to care 
for well over 500,000 children and adults. 

Church World Service, at the time of the epidemic, sent cholera vac¬ 
cine, syrings for inoculations, water purification tablets, and money to 
buy tarpaulins for shelter. It is also helping to feed refugees and is ‘sup¬ 
porting, along with the Mennonite Central Committee and Lutheran 
World Relief, the Christian Agency for Social Action (CASA) in India. 





Lutheran World Relief is working with CASA in feeding and pro¬ 
viding medical care and other refugee services. The Cooch Behar 
Refugee Service works directly with the Government of India and is 
supported by the Lutheran World Federation and other national 
Lutheran organizations. 

The World Vision Relief Organization has begun several projects 
such as care for orphans, providing milk-saline solution to fight 
cholera, and giving tarpaulins for shelter. 

Many other American agencies have also acted and all seventeen, 
with contribution totals and addresses, are listed at the end of this 
report. 

The United States Government, through its Interagency 
Committee on Pakistani Refugee Relief, is working closely with the 
voluntary agencies. Six of these agencies American National Red 
Cross, CARE, Catholic Relief Services, Church World Service, 
Lutheran World Relief, Mennonite Central Committee are allowed 
duty-free entry for their goods into India under the Indo-American 
Agreement of 1951 and several other American voluntary agencies 
have sent their contributions through the facilities of these six. 

The United States Government, through Title II of Public Law 480, 
is providing most of the foods distributed by the voluntary agencies. 
The initial feeding efforts of the refugees by the agencies began last 
Spring with PL 480 foods which the agencies had stocked in India for 
their school feeding, food for work and other on-going programs. These 
stocks are being depleted by the massive influx of refugees but will be 
replenished with new shipments by the United States Government. 

Mr. Frank L. Kellogg, who, as Chairman of the Inter-agency 
Committee, coordinates the U.S. Government’s relief effort for the 
refugees, has said of the voluntary groups ; “Their efforts and their per¬ 
sonal knowledge of conditions in India have made an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to this fight against famine, malnutrition and sickness. They 
add sickness. They add so the relief* effort a personal, human touch for 
which there is no substitute in Government.” 

Mr. Kollogg realizes that many Americans would like to help the 
refugees and suggests that the voluntary agencies are an excellent chan¬ 
nel. Those who wish to help the East Pakistani refugees in India can 
best do so by sending cash contributions through one of the voluntary 
agencies listed below. Contributions are tax deductible. 



American voluntary efforts are, of course, just a part of the Nvorld- 
wide effort to help the refugees. Total contributions from governments 
and private agencies are now about $ 151,000,000, of this, $70.5 mil¬ 
lion is from the U. S. Government. Still, the cost of caring for the 
refugees is estimated at $350 to $400 million for a six month period— 
with some $200 million expended so far. The major burden, in money 
and personnel effort, has fallen on India through its government and 
private agencies. 


Frank L. Kellogg 

Chairman, Interagency Committee 
on Pakistani Refugee Relief. 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Washington D.C. 20523 

August 23, 1971 

Disaster Memo. Number Four 

East Pakistan—Civil Strife and Cyclone Victims. 

SITUATION SUMMARY 
UN Relief Operations Role. 

As reported previously, the Government of Pakistan on May 22, 
1971, requested the United Nations to coordinate international relief in 
East Pakistan. The UN agreed to accept this responsibility and sent a spe¬ 
cial envoy, Ismat Kittani, to Pakistan to work out the framework for an 
international relief effort in cooperation with the Pakistan Government. 

During the month of June, the UN assigned a number of personnel to 
help plan an effective UN-guided relief program. These included the ap¬ 
pointments of Mr. Bahgat EI-Tawil as special representative in charge of 
relief coordination in Dacca, Mr. Stephen R. Tripp as special headquar¬ 
ters coordinator to work with Mr. Kittani in New York and Geneva, and 
Mr. Glen Haydon to work in Dacca for several weeks assisting Mr. El- 
Tawil in surveying relief requirements. It also included special teams 
from the World Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the World Food Program to determine health and food needs. At the 
same time, UNICEF was formulating a special feeding program for 
mothers and children with Pakistan authorities, WFP, and WHO. 

On July, 15, 1971, the UN issued a press release on its first 
comprehensive survey of initial relief requirements in East Pakistan. 
These are covered in a special section below. On August 11, the UN 
reported that it had completed its organizational staffing plan and that it 
was in the process of implementing Phase 1 of the plan. Phase 1 called 
for sending 38 people to work in East Pakistan. The UN indicated some 
of these people had already arrived and some were on the way. The rest 
of the positions were expected to be filled by the end of the month. This 
group of personnel included increased staffing for the Office of the 
Secretary-General’s Representative in Dacca; an advisory team on 




agriculture, ports and water transport Management, health and general 
relief problems ; an operations unit, including four area coordinators ; and 
an administrative unit, including finance, transport, and communications 
personnel. 

The U.S. Government has pledged its full cooperation and support to 
the UN coordination of relief operations in East Pakistan. 

Identification of Major Problems. 

The most critical problem hampering the delivery of food and other 
supplies to disaster victims is that of the breakdown of transportation, 
This is the result of a severe shortage of coastal and river vessels and the 
destruction of rail and road facilities. There are additional problems to be 
solved. There is a great need (1) to improve the nutritional value of 
imported food, (2) to restore purchasing power in rural areas by reacti¬ 
vating the Taccavi loan system, cooperatives, and other work projects, (3) 
to increase input of seeds, fertilizers and equipment, and (4) to improve 
irrigation with emphasis on increasing the average area irrigated per 
pump. It has been estimated that for every ton of fertilizer not made avail¬ 
able now, five tons of foodgrains will have to be transported later. 

Transport and Distribution—Recent Breakthroughs. 

On July 26, it was reported that the Government of East Pakistan had 
submitted a utilization plan for coastal vessels. On July 28, information 
was received that the Governor had appointed a coordination committee 
for inland water transport. The purpose of this committee is to maximize 
the use of available water transport facilities of East Pakistan, The GOEP 
has established a headquarters station for water transport functions at 
Narayanganj with a regional office at Chittagong. These actions are 
expected to aid in the proper use and coordination of chartered foreign 
vessels and “minibulkers” for which the USG has contributed $4 million 
under three agreements with the Government of Pakistan, Arrangements 
have already been made for leasing of 26 coasters exhausting this total of 
$4 million provided under these three agreements. The first coaster 
arrived in East Pakistan to begin relief operations on August 1, and eight 
others are scheduled to arrive before October 1. Total capacity of these 
nine vessels is 6,300 tons, and it is expected they will have 3 turn-rounds 
per month. 

UNICEF reported that 24 of its ‘vehicles had been returned the latter 
part of July in good condition. They had been commandered by the Pakis¬ 
tan Army. 



Refugees. 

As of August 6, the Government of Pakistan estimated 107,098 
refugees had returned from India to Pakistan. Of this number 25.006 
returned through refugee reception centers and 82,092 through “unrecog¬ 
nized” routes. Of the total, some 35,000 are said to be non-Muslims. 
Since June 10, 29 refugee centers have been established in East Pakistan 
by the Government. 

Economy. 

The economy is recovering slowly from the effects of the civil strife 
which started March 11 and began subsiding in June, Most factories and 
mills have reopened but only about 50 per cent of the labor force has 
returned to work. Production stands at about 40 per cent of normal. In 
large cities about one-third of the commerce has been resumed. 
Agricultural yields are expected to decrease between 10-15 per cent. The 
entire economy is suffering from the breakdown of the transportation and 
communication systems. Until there is improvement in these areas the 
economy will remain strapped. 

Agriculture. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers have left their lands, seriously dis¬ 
rupting farming operations in East Pakistan. This exodus of farmers has 
affected all border areas and even some internal areas, especially Khulna, 
Dinajpur, and Rajshahi Districts. 

A July 1971 USAID forecast on rice production for Fiscal Year 1972 
is 9.64 million tons 12 per cent below the record crop in FY 1970. 
Average grain production is 11 million tons per year. In addition an esti¬ 
mated 1.5 to 2 million tons should be imported to achieve “normal” con¬ 
sumption levels. Because of the dislocation of the entire economy, pro¬ 
duction shortfall is expected to be 1.5 million tons, thus increasing the 
need for import to an estimated 3 million tons. The maximum import of 
foodgrains in any previous year was about 1.5 million tons in FY 1970. 

It will take heroic efforts to get that much moved through the system 
in FY 1972, considering the problen:\s of transportation and distribution, 
but highest priority must be given to this task if severe food shortages are 
to be averted. 

Special Report on the Situation on Bhola Island. 

Subsequent to the above agricultural projection, two USAID 
representatives on July 24, reviewed agriculture and food distribution on 
Bhola Island. They found food distribution to be about half of the 



requirement but improving. They reported that prospects for rice produc¬ 
tion were better than expected because a large acreage (about 125,(XX) 
acres) of Aus rice had been planted and was now being harvested. The 
USAID representatives commented that although the food situation on 
Bhola appeared to be recovering from the effects of the November 
cyclone and March disturbances, it could not be assumed that the same 
conditions prevailed in other cyclone-affected areas. Bhola is more acces¬ 
sible in the monsoon season than other areas such as Manpura or other 
Islands. 




♦ 
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* 


* 


Russell S. McClure 
Disaster Relief Coordinator. 
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OCTOBER 6,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 16007 

Presidential Statement. 

I am today requesting the Congress to appropriate additional funds to 
meet human needs in South Asia. The United States has been deeply con¬ 
cerned over the situation in South Asia both on humanitarian grounds and 
because of the implications for peace. 

Recent events in East Pakistan, compounding the distinction from 
natural disasters, have led to widespread human suffering. Unchecked 
this situation could drift toward greater disaster in the form of famine or 
even war. It is a primary objective of the Administration to relieve suf¬ 
fering and help avert such a situation. 

Acting on its mandate as the conscience of the world community, the 
United Nation, under the leadership of the Secretary General, has focused 
concern on the plight of those who are caught in this situation. Through 
its special missions in Dacca and New Delhi, the United Nations has also 
provided the operational framework for channeling relief supplies to the 
millions who need them both in India and in East Pakistan. 

Many countries and private donors are responding to his enormous 
challenge. The United States has already provided substantial amounts of 
food and foreign exchange to support the programs of the United Nations 
in aid of the millions of refugees in India and the millions who could face 
starvation in East Pakistan. 

But more needs to be done—by the United States and by other 
donors. The costs of dealing with this problem through this fiscal year are 
expected to be over a billion dollars, far beyond the means of India and 
Pakistan. The House of Representativfes early recognized the need for 
unusual humanitarian relief for South Asia and on August 3, 1971, 
authorized $ 100 million in additional funds under the Foreign Assistance 
Act, that we be able to play our proper role Since that time, however the 
magnitude of the need has ground. It is also important that we be able to 
play our proper role promptly if contingencies in the relief operation 
arise. 





I, therefore, urge that in addition to completing action on the House 
initiative, the Congress authorize and appropriate an additional sum of 
$150 million for the relief and rehabilitation of refugees from East 
Pakistan and for humanitarian relief in East Pakistan under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. Together with food supplied under Public Law 480, these 
funds will enable us to do our share in mitigating the effects of this 
human crisis, and thus help avert the deeper tragedies that all too easily 
could follow. 
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S 16924 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE OCTOBER 27, 1971 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, D, C., August 26, 1971. 

Hon. Birch Bayh, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bayh : The Secretary has asked me to reply to your let¬ 
ter of August 12 concerning United States policy in the current crisis in 
East Pakistan. 

Your letter touches on numerous aspects of the crisis. The questions 
you raise are difficult ones reflecting the exceedingly complex and seri¬ 
ous policy issues that are involved. I think you will agree that the answers 
are also difficult, for all of us, as this Government seeks to pursue poli¬ 
cies that will preserve both our own interests and help make a contribu¬ 
tion toward relieving the great humanitarian aspects of the crisis. 

Our approach to this difficult situation from the outset has been 
essentially threefold. First, to alleviate the suffering of the millions of 
people caught up in this great human tragedy, we have been in the fore¬ 
front of humanitarian relief efforts, on both sides of the border. We intend 
to continue that role. Secondly, because of the obvious dangers of conflict 
between India and Pakistan which would so drastically worsen this crisis, 
we have counseled restraint with both countries. We are continuing to do 
so. Thirdly, recognizing the essential need to focus on the root cause of 
the problem, we have urged the Government of Pakistan to move as 
quickly as it can with steps that will begin the urgent task of a peaceful 
political accommodation. To the extent we can meaningfully contribute 
to this process, we will continue this qffort. 

We believe that this policy is the right one under the circumstances. 
We intend to persevere in the various efforts that make up this policy, 
conscious in doing so of both the limitations on what any outside power 
can do to influence the actions of sovereign powers in such a crisis and 
of the compulsions that rest on the entire world community to be respon¬ 
sive in a tragedy of such proportions and potential. 




Let me now respond to your questions about the various elements that 
go into our policy. 

There has been a widespread and erroneous belief that the United 
States has been a major supplier of arms to Pakistan since the critical days 
of March 1971. In fact, we have provided no lethal end-items of military 
equipment since our grant military program in Pakistan was suspended 
(later terminated) in September 1965. Since that time Pakistan has 
obtained equipment from several suppliers, including China, the USSR, 
and France. We must assume that some of this equipment has been used 
in East Pakistan, as well as equipment that we previously supplied, but 
we have no way of knowing the proportions of use in the present crisis. 
We regret that U.S. equipment has been so used and have so advised the 
Government of Pakistan, which however sees itself as within its sover¬ 
eign right in using its military forces to preserve its internal security as it 
sees best. 

What we have sold to Pakistan since 1965 has been limited to a very 
large degree to such end items as transport and communications equip¬ 
ment and spare parts for previously supplied U.S. equipment. Some 
ammunition was also sold. After fighting broke out in East Pakistan in 
late March of this year, we took action to suspend all further sales— 
except for those items in the pipeline where valid licenses were out¬ 
standing. What has gone to Pakistan since that time, under those valid 
licenses, has been almost entirely spare parts and, because many of the 
licenses either expired or were not utilized, has totalled no more than $ 3 
to $ 4 million. No military ammunition has been involved. As of the pres¬ 
ent time what remains in the pipeline represents a figure considerably less 
than $4 million, and this figure will continue to decline as the few 
remaining licenses are utilized or expire. 

Thus what we are talking about is not only a small figure but one with 
little real military consequence in East Pakistan. We have not felt we 
should apply a full embargo on these remaining shipments because of our 
wish to avoid arbitrary actions with the Government of Pakistan that 
could limit the role we may be able to play in helping to restore peaceful 
conditions. 

We have been similarly guided in our approach to economic aid. We 
have not provided any new bilateral economic aid (except for humanitar¬ 
ian assistance) since the fighting began, but we have felt that formally to 
terminate existing projects would not only be counterproductive for the 
flexibility we seek to retain in our overall relationship with Pakistan but 



would in the final analysis be detrimental to the people of Pakistan. This 
is the position of most, if not all, other aid donors to Pakistan. As for the 
future we have said that we look forward to resuming our support for 
what was a promising development effort prior to the events in March, 
out that we could do so only in the context of a revised national devel¬ 
opment plan encompassing both wings. Any such revision by the 
Pakistan must obviously take full account of the current political situa¬ 
tion. We do not believe this position differs materially from that of most 
other donors. 

You refer to our role in humanitarian relief. There our purpose is 
clear and, we hope, unquestioned—to support as effectively and strong¬ 
ly as we can the efforts of the international community led by the United 
Nations to relieve human suffering and to prevent future famine. Both 
the President and the Secretary of State have made clear our determina¬ 
tion to provide all out support for this effort. In doing so it would be dif¬ 
ficult to guarantee particularly under present conditions in East 
Pakistan, that our relief contributions will in every case be fully and 
effectively utilized, but we are reasonably confident that our contribu¬ 
tions and those of others are in fact reaching the people concerned. That 
confidence will be strengthened as the United Nations establishes itself 
on the ground in East Pakistan an operation to which we are giving full 
and material support. 

It is our strong hope and belief that as this U.N.-led effort of relief 
and rehabilitation gets underway in East Pakistan it will help restore 
confidence among the people of East Pakistan, which in turn should 
contribute to conditions that will encourage a return flow of those 
refugees now in India. We are under no illusions on this score, howev¬ 
er, since we recognize full well that there can be no significant return of 
the millions of refugees until there are political, economic and social 
conditions in East Pakistan that will inspire confidence among the 
refugees themselves. 

All of these issues relate to the two clearly fundamental points you 
raise in your letter, that is, the part we rrtight be able to play to encourage 
reconciliation between the two wings of Pakistan and to contribute to the 
outlook for peace among the countries of South Asia. These purposes are 
fundamental to our policies in South Asia. We believe that any progress 
toward their accomplishment requires that we seek actively to maintain 
co-operative relationships with both India and Pakistan. We cannot 
dictate to either how they should solve their problems and we must 



recognize the limits on our influence. But we believe it is only through 
keeping a substantive relationship with each of them that we can be effec¬ 
tive in counseling restraint and encouraging resolution of the great prob¬ 
lems that have so often divided these two countries and endangered peace 
in the subcontinent. 

I know that officers of the Department directly concerned would be 
happy to meet with you or your staff if you would want elaboration on 
any, of these points. Please feel 'free to call on us to this effect whenever 
the Department can be of help. 


Sincerely yours, 

Harrison M, Symmes, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con¬ 
gressional Relations. 
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INDQ-PAK WAR THREAT 

U. S. A. WILL DO EVERYTHING TO STAY OUT: ROGERS 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 13—The U. S, Secretary of State, Mr. William 
Rogers, said yesterday that in the event of hostilities between India and 
Pakistan the USA “will do everything we can to stay out, report AP and 
Reuter. 

He told an annual meeting of the National Journalism Society that the 
USA has “no intention to get into any other war”. 

He said the USA had asked both sides to exercise maximum restraint. 
The USA was very concerned about the build-up of Military forces in the 
border areas in India and Pakistan, he added. 

. . . “We are apprehensive that these clashes (at the borders) might 
lead to the outbreak of hostilities in days ahead. 

. . . Mr. Rogers said that in 1965 the USA had not provided any sub¬ 
stantial military assistance to either side. The USA was not supplying 
arms to either side now, he added. 

He said that active consultations were under way with both countries 
at the present time. 

Announcing the suspension of the sale of military spare parts to 
Pakistan, Mr. Rogers said the USA had explained previously to the 
Pakistan Government that such minor sales were causing serious prob¬ 
lems here because of misunderstandings in India, 

» 
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S 21012 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE December 9,1971 

[Following are excerpts from a background briefing for a news con- 
femce given on 7 December by Henry Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
adviser on national security. Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona 
obtained the transcript from the White House and inserted it in the 
Congressional Record on 9 December.] 

INDIA-PAKISTAN 

(Background briefing with Henry A Kissinger) 

.Dr. KISSINGER. I thought I would talk to you about how we 

have approached the problem in South Asia : What we have done and 
what has led to the number of pronouncements that have been made by 
offical spokesmen at the U.N. in recent days. 

I do not have any organized notes, so I am going to speak to you 
extemporaneously, and I may refer to an occasional paper just for accu¬ 
racy in the question period. 

First of all, let us get a number of things straight. There have been 
some comments that the administration is anti-Indian. This is totally inac¬ 
curate, India is a great country. It is the most populous free country. It is 
governed by democratic procedures. 

Americans through ail Administrations in the postwar period have 
felt a commitment to the progress and development of India, and the 
American people have contributed to this to the extent of $10 billon. Last 
year, in this Administration, India received from all sources $12 billion 
for development assistance, economic assistance, of which $700 million 
came from the United States in various forms. Therfore, we have a com¬ 
mitment to the progress and to the future of India, and we have always 
recognized that the success of India, and the Indian democratic experi¬ 
ment, would be of profound significance to many of the countries in the 
underdeveloped world. 

Therefore, when we have differed with India, as we have in recent 
weeks, we do so with great sadness and with great disappointments. 






Now let me describe the situation as we saw is going back to March 
25th. March 25th is, of course, the day when the central government of 
Pakistan decided to establish military rule in East Bengal and started the 
process which has led to the present situation. 

The United States has never supported the particular action that let to 
this tragic series of events, and the United States has always recognized 
that this action had consequences which has a considerable impact on 
India. We have always recognized that the influx of refugees into India 
produced the danger of communal strife in a country always precarious¬ 
ly poised on the edge of communal strife. We have known that it is a 
strain on the already scarce economic resources of a country in the 
process of development. 

Therefore, from the beginning the United States has played a very 
active role in attempting to ease the suffering of the refugees and the 
impact on India of this large influx of unexpected people. The United 
States position has been to attempt two efforts simultaneously : One, to 
ease the human suffering and to bring about the return of the refugees; 
and secendly, we have attempted to bring about a political resolution of 
the conflict which generated the refugees in the first place. 

One of the difficulties has been that the time required to bring about 
a political evolution is somewhat longer than what is needed to be done 
immediately to bring about and easing of human suffering. 

There were two aspects to the refugee problem; One, taking care of 
the refugees that were indise India; and secondly, to avert condition 
inside East Pakistan that would generate more refugees, particularly to 
ease famine conditions. We committed $90 million for the support of the 
refugees in India and $155 million to avert famine in East Pakistan, 
which is more than the rest of the world has done combined. 

I might add that the sums that have been devoted to averting famine 
in East Pakistan have been contributed at the specific request of the 
Indian Government, which was concerned that there would be another 
major outflow of refugees which would make their problem totally 
unmanageable. 

The President has requested Congress, in the present AID appropria¬ 
tion, for an additional $250 million to continue this work, and this is in 
addition to food shipments which we were prepared to make. In other 
words, the United States has contributed $500 million for the relief of 



refugees and to ease suffering in India, and to prevent more refugees from 
coming into India. 

The United States also financed the chartering of 26 vessels to 
increase their capacity to transport grain from ocean ports into the interi¬ 
or of East Pakistan. 

Now, the United States did not condone what happened in March 
1971 ; on the contrary, the United States has made no new development 
loans to Pakistan since March 1971. 

Secondly, there has been a great deal of talk about military supplies 
to Pakistan. The fact of the matter is that immediately after the actions in 
East Pakistan at the end of March of this past year, the United States sus¬ 
pended any new licenses. It stopped the shipment of all military supplies 
out of American depots or that were under American governmental con¬ 
trol. The only arms that were continued to be shipped to Pakistan were 
arms on old licenses in commercial channels, and those were spare parts. 
There were no lethal end-items involved. 

To give you a sense of the magnitude, the United States cut off $35 
million worth of arms at the end of March of this year, or early April of 
this year, immediately after the actions in East Bengal, and continue to 
ship something less than $5 million worth; whereupon, all the remainder 
on the pipeline was cut off. In other words, when one is reading some of 
the commentaries the impression is created that we were equipping four 
armored divisions. The fact of the matter is that $35 million worth of 
arms were cut off immediately, and the only thing that was continued to 
be shipped was something lees than $5 million-I don’t have the precise 
figure; I think it is between $4 and $5 million-of spare parts that were in 
commercial channels under existing licenses. 

So 1 behave it is correct to say that the United States, by its actions, 
look a stand, staring in March of this year; and that the United States did 
indicate, through its performance, what evolution it wanted to take that 
the United States has made a greater contribution than the rest of the 
world combined to ease the suffering in India and Pakistan, but especial¬ 
ly the suffering generated by the actions of the end of March. 

Now, then, we come to the problem of political evolution. What has 
the United States done in this respect? 

It is true the United States did not make any public declarations on its 
views of the evolution, because the United States wanted to use its influ¬ 
ence with both Delhi and Islamabad to bring about a political .settlement 




that would enable the refugees to return. At the request of the President, 
this was explained by me to the indian Foreign Minister and to the Indian 
Prime Minister when I was in New Delhi in early July, and both indicat¬ 
ed that they understood our decision in this respect and made no criticism 
of our decission. 

They did make a criticism of the arms shipments. Secondly, we con¬ 
sistently used our influence that we gained in this manner to urge the 
Government of Pakistan in the direction of a political evolution. We 
urged the Government of Pakistan and they agreed that relief supplies be 
distributed by international agencies, in order to take away the criticism 
in East Pakistan that they might be used to strengthen the central author¬ 
ity, and the Government agreed that a timetable be established for return¬ 
ing Pakistan to civilian rule. That was supposed to be done by the end of 
December. 

We urged a mutual withdrawal of troops from the border, and when 
India rejected this, we urged a unilateral withdrawal of Pakistan troops 
from the border, and that was accepted by Pakistan and never replied to 
by India. 

We urged an amnesty for all refugees, and that was accepted. 

Q. By whom ? 

DR. KISSINGER. By Pakistan. There are no refugees from India in 
Pakistan. 

We urged Pakistan to extend an amnesty to all refugees so that they 
could return without fear of reprisals. 

We went further. We established contact with the Bangladesh people 
in Calcutta, and during August, September and October of this year no 
fewer than eight such contacts took place. 

We approached president Yahya Khan three times in order to begin 
negotiations with the Bangladesh people in Calcutta. The Government of 
Pakistan accepted. We were told by our contacts in Calcutta that the 
Indian Government discouraged suqh negotiations. In other words, we 
attempted to promote a political settlement, and if I can sum up the dif¬ 
ference that may have existed between us and te Gvernment of India, it 
was this : 

We told the Government of India on many occasions-the Secretary of 
State saw the Indian Ambassador 18 times; I saw him seven times since 
the end of August on behalf of the President. We all said that political 



autonomy for East Bengal was the inevitable outcome of a political evo¬ 
lution, and that we favoured it. The difference may have been that the 
Government of India wanted things so rapidly that it was no longer talk¬ 
ing about political evolution, but about political collapse. 

Without attempting to speculate on the motives of the Indian 
Government, the fact of the matter, as they presented themselves to us 
was as follows; We told the Indian Prime Minister when she was here of 
the Pakistan offer to withdraw their troops unilaterally from the border. 
There was no response. 

We told the Indian Prime Minister wehn she was here that we would 
try to arrange negotiations between the Pakistanis and members of the 
Awami League, specifically approved by Mujibur, who is in prison. We 
told the Indian Ambassador shortly before his return to India that we were 
prepared even to discuss with them a political timetable, a precise 
timetable for the establishment of political autonomy in East Bengal. 
That conversation was held on November 19th. On November 22nd, mil¬ 
itary action started in East Bengal. 

We told the Pakistan Foreign Secretary when he was here that it was 
desirable on November 15th; that we thought it was time for Pakistan to 
develop a maximum program. He said he could not give us an answer 
until the week of November 22nd when he would return to his country. 
He also pointed out to us that there would be a return to civilian rule at 
the end of December, at which time it might be easier to bring about such 
matters as the release of Mujibur, whose imprisonment had occurred 
under military rule. 

This information was transmitted, and military action, nevertheless, 
started during the week of November 22nd. So when we say that there 
was no need for military action, we do not say that India did not suffer. 
We do no say that we are unsympathetic to India’s problems or that we 
do not value India. 

This country, which in many respects has had a love affair with India, 
can only, with enormous pain, accept the fact that military action was 
taken in our view without adequate cause, and if we express this opinion 
in the United Nations, we do not do so because we want to support one 
particular point of view on the subcontinent, or because we want to 
forego our friendship with what will always be one of the great countries 
in the world; but because we believe that if, as some of the phrases go, 
the right of military attack is determined by arithmetic, if political 



wisdom consists of saying the attacker has 500 million and the defender 
has 100 million, and, therefore, the United States must always be on the 
side of the numerically stronger, then we are creating a situation where, 
in the foreseeable future, we will have international anarchy, and where 
the period of peace, which is the greatest desire for the President to estab¬ 
lish, will be jeopardized; not at first for Americans, necessarily, but for 
peoples all over the world. 

I have taken the liberty of coming in here to explain our point of view. 
You can see the necessity for a background basis, because there have 
been misconceptions of what we have done and of our motives. 1 have 
given you externporraneously this brief sketch, and now I will be glad to 
answer any questions, or to go into more detail. 

Q. Why was the first semi-pulic explanation of the American position 
one of condemning India, and why this belated explanation that you are 
now giving? The perception of the world is that the United States regards 
India as an aggressor; that it is anti-India, and you make a fairly persua¬ 
sive case here that that is not the case. So why this late date? 

DR. KISSINGER. This is the highest praise I have ever had from 
Peter Lisagor. (Laughter) 

We were reluctant to believe for a long time that the matter had come 
down to a naked recourse to force, and we were attempting for the first 
two weeks of the military operations to see what could be done to quiet 
it through personal diplomacy conducted by the Department of State. 

We made two appeals to the Indian Prime Minister. We appealed also 
to the Pakistan President, and we appealed also to the Soviet Union. 

Now, then, on Friday the situation burst into full-blown war and it 
was decided to put the facts before the public. Now, I cannot, of course, 
accept the characterization that you made of the way these facts were put 
forward; that they were put forward as anti-Indian. 

Q. I said the perception of the world public was that the United States 
was anti-Indian because of the nature of that first background briefing at 
the State Department on Friday. 

DR. KISSINGER. We are opposed to the use of military force in this 
crisis, and we do not believe that it was necessary to engage in military 
action. We believe that what started as a tragedy in East Bengal is now 
becoming an attempt to dismember a sovereign state and a member of the 
United Nations. 
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So the view that was expressed on Saturday is not inconsistent with 
the view that is expressed today. What was done today is an explanation 
of the background that led to the statement on Saturday, and it might have 
been better if we had put the whole case forward. 

Q. If I understand what you siad, you said prior to the outbreak of 
fullscale hostilities between India and Pakistan that the pakistani 
Government had assured the United States that it was going to take a 
number of steps, including return to civilian rule by the end of this month, 
to enter into negotiations with the Bangladesh representatives operating 
in Calcutta, to withdraw its troops from the borders unilaterally. Do you 
know at this point whether any of those commitments by the Pakistani 
Goverment still stand ? If the war can be stopped some war, are they still 
willing to do all those thing? 

Dr. Kissinger. In fairness, let me put these into perspective these var¬ 
ious things. 

The unilateral withdrawal, that was without any qualifications. The 
willingness to talk to the Bangladesh people involved a disagreement 
between the Indians and the Bangladesh on the one side, and the 
Pakistanis on the other. The Indians took the view that the negotiations 
had to begin with Mujibur, who was in prison. 

What we attempted to promote was a negotiation with Bangladesh 
people who were not in prison , and who were in Calcutta. The Pakistanis 
said they would talk only to those Bangladesh people who were not 
charged with any particular crime in Pakistan, and I don’t Know whom 
that would have excluded. 

But I think that part, of it was not the breakdown. What created the 
major difference between us-not us so much, because we were not a party 
; we were just transmitting information-belween those who wanted to get 
negotiations started and the Indian side, was that the Indians took the 
view that the negotiations had to begin with Mujibur. 

Let me go off the record here for a minute. 

We took the view that once negotiations started, the release of 
Mujibur would be an inevitable consequence after some period of time, 
and, therefore, we felt that the most important thing was to get the nego¬ 
tiations started. 

This part I consider off the record. It is simply for your understand¬ 
ing. I think it is safe to say tne Indian side wanted a maximum of 



rapidity, and perhaps more speed than the Pakistan political process 
would stand. We were urging movement at the greatest speed that the 
Pakistan political process could stand . We felt that one way to resolve 
this would be for the Indians to give us a time-table of what they would 
consider a reasonable time-table, and this was raised first when 1 was 
there in the summer, and reecived no clear reply. It was raised again with 
the indian Ambassador just before he left, and it was not answered. 

So we never got a concrete expression of what the difference in time 
was. they knew that we believed that political autonomy was the logical 
outcome of a negotiation. Do there offers still stand? I dont’s know. (End 
off the record.] 

We would be prepared, certainly from our side, if the fighting stopped 
and there were a withdrawal of forces, if anythig, to redouble our efforts 
to move matters in the direction in which I have indicated. 

Q. It is a fact that two other factors that you did not deal with in your 
opening remarks here were also major causes in your and the President 
accepting India as an aggressor - that is, accusing India as an aggressor- 
the fact that (1) to do otherwise might lead to a collapse of the President’s 
trip to China and the often stated in print personal preference of the 
President and you for General Khan over what were considered to be the 
unrealistic leaders in New Delhi? 

DR. KISSINGER. With respect to the first question, we do not have 
the impression that the Peoples Republic of China considers agreement 
with us a prerequisite for a successful visit on other issues in the United 
Nations, and, therefore, we do not consider that the People Republic of 
China has a veto over our policies. 

In short, our policy has been consistant. We have told the Indian 
Government all summer long that we want or favored political evolution 
leading toward autonomy; and secondly, that we were opposed to the use 
of military force, and we did this quite independent of what the Chinese 
views might be. We had no advance information of what position the 
Chinese would take at the United Nations, and we operated quite inde¬ 
pendently. 

Secondly, speaking first about myself, the first time I visited the 
Indian subcontinent I was the subject, in 1962, as can easily be checked 
in newspaper files, to the most violent newspaper criticisms in Pakistan 
for my allegedly Harvardproduced preference for Indians, and so much 
so that I even suggested that I might cancel my visit to Pakistan. 



There is no personal preference on my part for Pakistan, and the 
views that I expressed at the beginning, of the American position-that is, 
about the crucial importance of India as a country in the world and in the 
subcontinent-have always been strongly held by me, and I, therefore, 
enthusiastically support those as an expression of bipartisan American 
policy in the postwar period. 

As for the President, I was not aware of his preference for Pakistan 
leaders over Indian leaders, and I, therefore, asked him this morning what 
this might be based on. He pointed out-as you know, I was not acquaint¬ 
ed with the President before his present position-but he pointed out to me 
that on his trip in 1967, he was received very warmly by the Prime 
Minister and by the President of India ; that the reports that he was 
snubbed at any point are without any foundation, and that in any event, 
the warmth of the reception that we extended to the Indian Prime Minister 
two weeks before the attacks on Pakistan started should make clear what 
enormous value we attach to Indian friendship. 

While I can understand that there can be sincere differences of opin¬ 
ion about the wise course to take. I do not think we do ourselves any jus¬ 
tice if we ascribe policies to the personal pique of individuals. Besides, 
the charge of aggression was not made in this building in the first place. 

Q. Was there a failure of understanding between the President and the 
Prime Minister when she was here last month; a failure of understanding 
of what this country wanted and what she was planning to do? 

Dr. KISSINGER. We explained to the Indian leaders, the President 
did and so did the Secretary of State, exactly what our position was. We 
pointed out the offers that had been made. We were not given any reply 
to the offers, and we were not given the slightest that such a military 
operation was in any way imminent; indeed, in the interval between her 
departure and the beginning of military operations, we did three things: 

One, we attempted to promote these negotiations between the 
government in Islamabad and Bangladesh representatives approved by 
Mujibur. We did not get the agreement of the government in Islamabad, 
at the time the war had broken out, to that procedure. I am just saying 
what we were trying to do. 

Secondly, we urged very strenuously on the Pakistan Foreign 
Secretary when he was here that the greatest possible number of conces¬ 
sions that could be make were urgently required and we were promised an 
answer, as it turned out, for the v/eek that the military attacks took place. 
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Thirdly, and I did not mention this before, we had the approval of the 
Goveminent of Pakistan to establish contact with Mujibur through his 
defence lawyer. All of these facts were communicated to the Indian 
Government, and nevertheless, military attacks took place. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, I would like to ask you a clarifying question about 
something you said just a moment ago. 

You said that the charge of aggression was not made in this building. 
Two questions about that. One,- 

Dr. KISSINGER. We do not disagree with it, but it was in reference 
to a point that the President and I have an anti-Indian bias. 

Q. Does this carry the implication that you ate putting the responsi¬ 
bility for that original charge of aggression on the State Department? That 
is my first quesion. 

Dr. KISSINGSR. No. There is a united governmental view on it. 

Q. Secondly, I am still trying to clarify the question in Mr. Lisagor's 
mind and others, Mr. Ziegler did say in Florida on Saturday that India had 
engaged in a massive military action and he used the word "massive" 
which sounds like this building to us. 

Dr. KISSINGER. Sounds like a what? 

Q. Like a charge of aggression from this building, to me at least. 

Dr. KISSINGER. We don't disagree with it. I was trying to explain 
that this was not a personal idiosyncrasy. The phrase "massive military 
action" that Ron Ziegler used was a quote from an official Indian state¬ 
ment saying that massive military operations have begun in East Pakistan 
and Ron was simply referring to the quote from the Indian officials' state¬ 
ment. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, would you clarify the situation on the negotiation 
between the Islamabad Government and Bangladesh? How much did 
they agree to do? I seem to be totally confused on what you said. Did the 
Government agree to negotiate with Bangladesh representatives 
approved by Mujibur? 

Dr. KISSINGER. No. That was a point which we were still trying to 
gel accomplished. They had said they would consider it. They had agreed 
to talk to Bangladesh representatives. 

Q. Why, then, were you so certain that the results of these negotiations 
for which apparently you had no assurances would end in autonomy? 



Dr. KISSINGER. Wait a minute. We had assurances for negotiations 
between the Bangladesh people and Islamabad. We did not have assur¬ 
ances yet that Mujibur would select the negotiator. 

Q. What, then, was the basis of your belief that the result of these 
negotiations would in fact be autonomy for East Pakistan? 

Dr. KISSINGER. I did not say that this would in fact be the case. I 
said that we had said we would support this, that we would use our influ¬ 
ence in Pakistan to help bring this about and that we were willing to lis¬ 
ten to a specific time-table. 

Q. I thought you said that- 

Dr. KISSINGER. I said it was our personal judgment; that could not 
he proved, and it was off the record, that it was likely that once negotia¬ 
tions started and were showing some progress that it would lead to the 
release of Mujibur, but we don't insist on this. 

Q. I thought you said it was inevitable. 

Dr. KISSINGER. I said off the record, that it was our judgment that 
the inevitable outcome would be political autonomy for East Pakistan and 
we had talked in this sense to the Government of Pakistan and they had 
in fact proclaimed that they were prepared to grant political autonomy for 
everything but foreign policy, defence, and currency, 1 believe. 

Q. We have been very much involved in the negotiations, from what 
you say. 

Dr. KISSINGER. Not on substance. 

Q. Not on substance? Autonomy for East Pakistan, et cetra ? 

Dr. KISSINGER. Well, the negotiations had never, in fact. Started. 

Q. Well, in arranging them. The question I really have is : Today there 
is a report that Yahya Khan has called for assistance from East Pakistan 
in forming a coalition government. Is this in accordance with the path we 
were following and our goals? Did we approve this and is it encouraging 
in any way? 

Dr. KISSINGER. We cannot accept the position that we are 
responsible for every detail of this negotiation. We, in general, have 
encouraged the return to civilian government. I do not want to go into the 
details of the political moves that are now being made. We were not in 
the "position where we were taking responsibility, as a country, for every 
move in this negotiation. I was simply trying to explain, one, that we did 
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show humanitarian concern, two. that we did take action at the end of 
March with respect to the East Bengal situation, three, that we did try to 
bring about the political conditions in East Pakistan that would make it 
possible for refugees to return. 

The details of the negotiations would have had to be between 
Islamabad and the Bangladesh and whether one particular government or 
another is the right mix is a detail into which we cannot go, particularly 
Since I have not studied this now. 

Q. May I follow that up? Were we then actually attempting to play the 
same role in South Asia as we have attempted to play in the Middle East, 
that of an honest broker? Is that what you are telling us? 

Dr. KISSINGER. We were attempting to promote a political evolu¬ 
tion which would make recourse to war unnecessary. We recognised that 
India had a major problem. We recognized that the conditions in East 
Bengal made it difficult for the refugees to return and we tried for human¬ 
itarian and other reasons and in order to preserve the peace, to bring about 
a humane and peaceful solution. 

What we are saying now and what we said on Saturday was that the 
peaceful means had not been exhausted and that in the circumstances that 
existed on November 22 and November 29, the use of military force was 
not justified. That is the basis for our position and that has nothing to do 
with any preference for one country or another. It has to do with the 
impact on the peace of the world of such matters. 

Q. Is it your judgment that the Indians were never interested solely in 
political autonomy for Bangladesh, but wanted this - 

Dr. KISSINGER. I cannot speculate on this. We have certainly told 
them from the beginning what we were willing to do and I don't want to 
speculate on that. 

Q. Regardless of who was to blame for the breakdown in negotiations 
you referred to, do you and the President feel personally that India is the 
sole aggressor in the current outbreak of hostilities? 

Dr. KISSINGER. I can only repeat-I don’t want to use emotionally- 
charged words-we are saying that military action was not justified. We 
arc saying that there should be a cease-fire and a withdrawal of forces, 
after which the political evolution which we have described should be 
addressed with even greater vigor than before. 
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Q. Henry, what explanation, if any, have we received in the United 
States from India as to why it did resort to military action? 

Dr. KISSINGER. We have received no explanation. 

Q. Henry, in the beginning you talked about using our political influ¬ 
ence with the Pakistanis as one of the reasons why we did not do anything 
in public; we were working privately. Can you give us any concrete illus¬ 
tration of where that private political influence was successful, other than 
promises which were either not kept or impossible to keep because of the 
problem that occurred subsequently? 

Dr. KISSINGER. Now, wait a minute, we are not talking about prom¬ 
ises that we ... kept. Let me mention a few of the ... that had been accom¬ 
plished since May, .... The fact that all of the relief supplies, the relief 
supplies in East Pakistan, were distributed through international agen¬ 
cies; the announcement of a time-table for the return to civilian rule; the 
replacement of the military governor who had been in charge at the time 
that the Pakistan Army moved in at the end of March; the replacement of 
that military governor in East Pakistan and the establishment of a civilian 
governor; the declaration of amnesty; the willingness to talk to 
Bangladesh representative, even if there might have been some dispute 
about who they were, it never even reached that point because the thing 
aborted before candidates for the negotiations were ever presented by the 
Bangladesh people or rejected by the Pakistanis. They never rejected any¬ 
body. The willingness to let us establish contact with Mujibur by talking 
to his defense attorney : the indication that substatial political autonomy 
would be granted to East Pakistan-all of these, I am not saying they did 
them only because we urged them, but it is true that they were always 
done after we urged them. 

But I don't want to speak for the Pakistan Government and claim that 
everything they did was as a result of our urging, but all of these action I 
have mentioned occurred after we recommended them. 

Q. Do you feel that Madam Gandhi betrayed us? 

Dr. KISSINGER. 1 would not use such words. 

Q. Did she give any indication that she would seek a peaceful solu¬ 
tion and instead do something else? 

Dr. KISSINGER. All I can say is we had no reason to believe that 
military action was that imminent and that we did not have some time to 
begin to work on a peaceful resolution. 
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Let me make it clear, we recognize that there was not an unlimited 
period of time, but it seemed to us that either they could have given us a 
timetable or one could have waited for the return to civilian rule which 
was only three week away, to see whether that would bring about a 
change in the situation by bringing to the forefront individuals less inti¬ 
mately connected with the events that brought about the difficulties. 

Q. Henry, you said earlier that we have had contact with the Soviet 
Union, consultations with them on the problems there. Were they aware 
of our actions and the progress and the hopeful circumstances as time 
went along, from March up until the shooting started Friday? 

Dr. KISSINGER. I think they were generally aware. 

Q. Were they kept aware? 

Dr. KISSINGER. Well, may be not of every last move, but I think 
they were aware of our general approach. 

Q. What was their attitude as far as it was given to us, can you tell us? 

Dr. KISSINGER. They took a formal "handsoff attitude which may 
or may not have had the practical consequence of at least not discourag¬ 
ing what happened. 

Q. What impact do you think the crisis will have on our relations with 
the Soviet Union now? Do you think it might have an impact on the 
President’s trip to Moscow, for example? 

Dr. KISSINGER. We believe that the basis of a peaceful evolution 
with the Soviet Union requires that both countries exercise great restraint 
in the many crisis areas around the world and that they both subordinate 
short-term advantages to the long-term interests of peace. 

We certainly are making a great effort. We may not always succeed 
but we are making an effort to approach problems everywhere, including 
in South Asia, with this attitude. As I have pointed out in innumerable 
backgrounders, the attempt to achieve unilateral advantage sooner or later 
will lead to an escalation of tensions which must jeopardize the prospects 
of relaxation. We hope that the Soviet Union will use its undoubted influ¬ 
ence to approach problems in the sub-continent in the same spirit and not 
to jeopardize the very hopeful evolution that has started by a short-term 
approach, but we are still waiting to see. We have no judgment yet. 

Q. Is it a proper role for a great nation which has maintained a pos¬ 
ture of impartiality in South Asia for about 25 years now to take a side or 
to appear to take a side in this present crisis? 
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Dr. KISSINGER. Well, we have attempted to alleviate the suffering 
and we have attempted to be true to our principles of giving people an 
opportunity to determine their political future, but we have not done it in 
a pressing way. We have done it in an attempt to preserve the peace with 
the approval of both sides. With respect to the immediate issue which is 
before the United Nations, we have an obligation to make clear for the 
sake of peace that we do not favor recourse to military forces as a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations, and as one of the principal countries in the 
world. 

So, you have to separate, Peter, our attitude towards the overall prob¬ 
lem from our attitude towards the immediate problem. On the immediate 
problem the facts are that, one, the vote in the Security Council has been 
11 to 2. There were only two countries against our position-the Soviet 
Union and Poland. Eleven other countries supported our position. It is not 
our position. It is not a quarrel between us and India. It is our attempt to 
make clear to the world community that we do stand for a peaceful reso¬ 
lution of disputes, and it would be wrong to say one side has 600 million, 
and whoever has the power to settle disputes by force should do it. That 
would lead to international anarchy. 

So what was said on Saturday refers to the military actions that are no 
taking place, and what was said today was to put our overall attitude in 
its right perspective. 

The Press, thank you. 
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TEXT OF SECRET DOCUMENTS ON TOP-LEVEL US DIS 
CUSSIONS OF INDIAN-PAKISTANI WAR-1971. 

Special to the New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan.-Following are the texts of three secret docu¬ 
ments made public today by the columnist Jack Anderson describing 
meetings of the national Security Council's Washington Special Action 
Group on the crisis between India and Pakistan : 

MEMO ON DEC. 3 MEETING 
Secret Sensitive. 

Assistant Secretary of Defence. 

WASHINGTON, DC 20301. 

International Security Affairs. 

Refer to : 1-29643/71 Memorandum for Record. 

SUBJECT 

WSAG meeting on India/Pakistan. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Assistant to the President for national security affairs- Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

Under Secretary of State- John N. Irwin. 

Deputy Secretary of Defence- David Packard. 

Director-general Intelligence Agency- Richard M. Helms. 

Deputy Administrator (AID)- Maurice J. Williams. 

Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff- Adm. Thomas H. Moorer. 

Assistant Secretary of State (NEEAR)-, Jesoph J. Sisco. 

Asistant Secretary of Defence (ISA)- G. Warren Nutter. 

Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defence (ISA)- Armistead I, 
Selden Jr. 

Assistant Administrator (AID) /NESA) - Donald G. MacDonald. 

TIME AND PLACE 

3 December 1971, 1100 hours. Situation Room, White House. 





Summary 

Received conflicting reports about major actions in the west wing. 
CIA we are not being tough enough on India. He has just called me again. 
He The President orders hold on issuance of additional irrevocable letters 
or credit involving $99 million, and a hold on further action implement¬ 
ing the $72 million PL 480 credit. Covening of Security Council meeting 
planned contingent on discussion with Pak Ambassador this afternoon 
plus further clarification of actual situation in West Pakistan. Kissinger 
asked for clarification of secret special interpretation of March, 1959, 
bilateral US agreement with Pakistan. 

Kissinger : I am getting hell every half-hour from the President that 
we are not being tough enough on India. He has just called me again. He 
does not believe We are carrying out his wishes. He wants to tilt in favour 
of Pakistan. He feels everything we do comes out otherwise. 

Helms : Concerning the reported action in the West Wing, there are 
conflicting reports from both sides and the only common ground is the 
Pak attacks on the Amritsar, Pathankot and Srinagar airports. The Pak say 
the Indian are attacking all along the border; but the Indian officials say 
this is a lie. In the East wing the action is becoming larger and the Paks 
claim there are now seven separate fronts involved. 

Kissinger : Are the Indian seizing territory? 

Helms : Yes, small bits of territory, definitely. 

Sisco : It would help if you could provide a map with a shading of the 
areas occupied by india. What is happening in the West. Is a full-scale 
attack likely? 

Moorer : The present pauem is puzzling in that the Paks have only 
struck at three small airfields which do not house significant numbers of 
Indian combat aircraft. 

Helms : Mrs. Gandhi's speech at 1*30 may well announce recognition 
of Bangladesh. 

Moorer : The Pak attack is not credible. It has been made during late 
afternoon, which doesn't make sense. We do not seem to have sufficient 
facts on this yet. 

Kissinger : Is it possible that the Indians attacked first and the Paks 
simply did what they could before dark in response? 

Moorer : This is certainly possible. 



Kissinger : The President wants no more irrevocable letters of cred¬ 
it issued under the $ 99 million credit. He wants the $ 72 million PL-480 
credit also held. 

Williams ; World will soon get around when we do this. Does the 
President understand that? 

Kissinger : That is his order, but I will check with the President 
again. If asked, we can say we are reviewing our whole economic pro¬ 
gramme and that the granting of fresh aid is being suspended in view of 
conditions on the subcontinent. The next issue is the UN. 

Irwin : The Secretary is calling in the Pak Ambassador this after¬ 
noon, and the Secretaiy leans toward making a US move in the UN soon. 

Kissinger : The President is in favour of this as soon as we have 
some confirmation of this large-scale new action. If the UN can't operate 
in this kind of situation effectively, its utility has come to an end and it is 
useless to think of UN guarantees in the Middle East. 

Sisco : We will have a recommendation for you this afternoon, after 
the meeting with the Ambassador. In order to give the Ambassador time 
to wire home, we could tentatively plan to convene the Security Council 
tomorrow. 

Kissinger : We have to take action. The President is blaming me, but 
you people are in the clear. 

Sisco : That's ideal! 

Kissinger : The earlier draft for Bush is too even-handed. 

Sisco : To recapitulate, after we have .seen the Pak Ambassador, the 
Secretary will report to you. We will update the draft speech for Bush. 

Kissinger : We can say we favour political accommodation but the 
real job of the Security Council is to prevent military action. 

Sisco : We have never had a reply either from Kosygin or Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

Williams : Are we to take economic steps with Pakistan also ? 

Kissinger : Wait until I talk with'the President. He hasn't addressed 
this problem in connection with Pakistan yet. 

Sisco : If we act on the Indian side, we can say we are keeping the 
Pakistan situation 'under review'. 

Kissinger : it's hard to tilt toward Pakistan if we have to match every 
Indian step with a Pakistan step If you wait until Monday, I can get a 
Presidential decision. 



Packard : It should be easy for us to inform the banks involved to 
defer action inasmuch as we are so near the weekend. 

Kissinger ; We need a WSAG in the morning We need to think about 
our treaty obligations. I remember a letter or memo interpreting our exist¬ 
ing treaty with a special India tilt when I visited Pakistan in January 1962 
I was briefed on a secret document or oral understanding about confln- 
gencies arising in other than the SEATO context Perhaps it was a 
Presidential letter. This was a special interpretation of the March 1959 
bilateral agreement. 

Prepared by : 

(Signed initials) 

James M. Noyes. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, African and South 
Asigan Affairs Approved : 

(Illegible signature). 

For G. Warren Nutter, Assistant Secretary of Defence for 
International Security Affairs. 

Distribution : Secdef, Depsecdef, CJCS, ASD (ISA). PDASD (ISA). 
DASD: NEASA & PPNSCA, Dep Dir: NSCC & PPNSCA, CSD files, R 
& C files, NESA. 

ACCOUNT OF DEC. 4 MEETING 
Covering Memorandum. 

THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301. 

Secret Sensitive. 

Memorandum for : 

Chief of Staff, US Army. 

Chief of Staff, US Air Force. 

Chief of Naval Operations. 

Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

SUBJECT 

Washington Special Action Group meeting on Indo/Pakistan hostili¬ 
ties; 4 December 1971. 

1. Attached for your information is a memorandum for record con¬ 
cerning subject meeting. 



2. In view of the sensitivity of information in the NSC system and 
the detailed nature of this memorandum, it is requested that 
access to it be limited to a strict need-to-know basis. 

For the Chairman, JCS : 

A.K, Knoizen 
Captain, US Navy. 

Executive assistant to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

REPORT ON THE MEETING 
Secret Sensitive 

THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301. 

5 December 1971. 

SUBJECT 

Washington Special Action Group meeting on Indo-Pakistan hostili¬ 
ties; 4 December 1971. 

1. The NSC Washington Special Action Group met in the Situation 
Room, the White House, at 1100, Saturday, 4 December, to consider the 
Indo-Pakistan situation. The meeting was charied by Dr. Kissinger. 

2. Attendees 

A. Principals : 

Dr. Henry Kissinger 
Dr. John Hannah, AID 
Mr. Richard Helms, CIA 

Dr. G. Warrant Nutter, Defense Admiral Elmo Zumwelt, JCS 
Mr. Christopher Van Hollen, State 

B. Others : 

Mr. James Noyes, Defence 
Mr. Armistead Selden, Defence ‘ 

Rear Adm. Robert Welander OJCS 
Capt. Howard Kay, OJCS 
Mr. Harold Saunders, NSC 
Col. Richard Kennedy, NSC 
Mr. Samuel Hoskanson, NSC 
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Mr. Sonald MacDonald, AID 
Mr. John Waller, CIA 
Mr. Sameul De Palma, State 
Mr. David Schneider, State 

3. Summary. It was decided that the US would request an immediate 
meeting of the Security Council. The US resolution would be introduced 
in a speech by Ambassador Bush as soon as possible. The USG-UN 
approach would be tilted toward the Paks, Economic aid for Pakistan cur¬ 
rently in effect will not be terminated. No requirements were levied on 
the JSC. 

4. Mr.Helms opened the meeting by indicating that the Indians were 
currently engaged in a no holds barred attack of East Pakistan and that 
they had crossed the border on all sides this morning. While Indian had 
attacked eight Pak airfields there were still no indications of any ground 
attacks in the West Although not decreeing a formal declaration of war 
President Yahya has stated that 'the final war with India is upon us' to 
which Mrs Gandhi has responded that the Pak announcement of war con¬ 
stituted the ultimate folly. The Indians, however, had made it a point not 
to declare war. The Indian attacks have hit a major POL area in Karachi 
resulting in a major fire which will likely be blazing for a considerable 
length of time thus providing a fine target for the India air force. Mr. 
Helms indicated that the Soviet assessment is that there is not much 
chance of a great power confrontation in the current crisis. 

5. Dr. Kissinger remarked that if the Indians have announced a full 
scale invasion this fact must be reflected in our UN statement. 

6. Mr. Helms indicated that we do not know who started the current 
action nor do we know why the Paks hit the four small airfields yester¬ 
day. 

7. Dr. Kissinger requested that by Monday the CIA prepare an 
account of who did what to whom and when. 

8. Mr. De Palma suggested that if we refer to the India declaration in 
our discussion in the UN that we almost certainly will have to refer to 
remarks by Yahya. 

9. Dr. Kissinger replied that he was under specific instructions from 
the President and either someone in the bureaucracy would have to pre¬ 
pare statement along the lines indicated or that it would be done in the 
White House. 



10. Mr. Helms referred to the 'no holds barred' remark in the official 
India statement and similar remarks that were being made 'from the Pak 
side. 

11. Dr. Kissinger asked whether the indians have stated anything to 
the effect that they were in an all-out war. 

12. Mr. Helms said that the terminology was 'no holds barred'. 

13. Dr. Kissinger asked what the Paks have said. Mr. Helms said the 
terminology was 'final war with India'. Dr. Kissinger suggested this was 
not an objectionable term. It did not seem Outrageous to say that they (the 
Paks) were trying to defend themselves. 

14. Dr. Kissinger then asked what was happening in the UN to which 
Mr. De Palma responded that the UK, Belgium, Japan and possibly 
France were joining for a call for a Security Council meeting. The 
Japanese preferred a blander formulation. We have not however reacted 
to the Japanese. 

15. Dr. Kissinger asked to see the letter and requested that it be for¬ 
mulated in announcing our move in the UN to. which Mr. De Palma 
responded affirmatively. 

16. Dr. Kissinger stated that while he had no strong view on the let¬ 
ter our position must be clearly stated in the announcement. 

17. Dr. Kissinger stated he did not care how third parties might react 
so long as Ambassador Bush understands what he should say. 

18. Dr. Kissinger said that whoever was putting out background 
information relative to the current situation is provoking. Presidential 
wrath. The President is under the 'illusion' that he is giving instructions; 
not that he is merely being kept apprised of affairs as they progress. Dr. 
Kissinger asked that this be kept in mind. 

19. Mr. De Palma indicated that he did not yet know whether the 
Security Council would be convened in the afternoon or evening (this 
date). However, the first statements at the meeting would likely be those 
by the Indians and Paks. He suggested that Ambassador Bush should be 
one of the first speakers immediately following the presentation by the 
two contesting nations. He felt that the impact of our statement would be 
clearer if it were made early. Dr . Kissinger voiced no objections. 

20. Mr. De Palma asked whether we wanted to get others lined up 
with our resolution before we introduced it. This, however, would take 
time. Dr. Kissinger suggested rather than follow this course, we had bet- 



ter submit the resolution as quickly as possible, alone if necessary. 
According to Dr. Kissinger the only move left for us at the present time 
is to make clear our position relative to our greater strategy. Everyone 
knows how all this will come out and everyone knows that India will ulti¬ 
mately occupy East Pakistan. We must, therefore, make clear our posi¬ 
tion, table our resolution. We want a resolution which will be introduced 
with a speech by Ambassador Bush. If others desire to come along with 
us, fine ; but in any event we will table the resolution with a speech by 
Ambassador Bush. 

21. Dr. Kissinger continued that it was important that we register our 
position. The exercise in the UN is likely to be an exercise in futility, 
inasmuch as the Soviets can be expected to Veto. The UN itself will, in 
all probability, do little to terminate the war. He summarized the forego¬ 
ing by saying that he assumed that our resolution in the UN will be intro¬ 
duced by a speech and there will be no delay. We will go along in gener¬ 
al terms with reference to political accommodation in East Pakistan but 
we will certainly not imply or suggest any specifics, such as the release 
of Mujib. 

22. Dr. Kissinger asked how long the Indians could delay action in 
the Council ? Mr. De Palma said they could make long speeches of ques¬ 
tion our purpose. Mr. Van Hollen said that they would draw out as long 
as possible which would allow them to concentrate on the situation in 
East Pakistan. Mr. De Palma said that they could shilly-shally for three or 
four days which, Mr. Helms stated, would be long enough for them to 
occupy East Pakistan. Mr. De Palma stated that we could always try to 
force a vote. Dr Kissinger reiterated that there was no chance in getting 
anything useful in the UN. 

23. Mr. De Palma suggested that in all likelihood one side or the other 
will vote. 

24. Concerning the matter of economic aid. Dr. Kissinger stated that 
the President had directed that cutoff was to be directed at India only. He 
indicated, however, that he wanted to read the announcement to the 
President, so that the latter would know exactly what he might be getting 
into. At this point Mr. Williams asked whether some mention should be 
made in the statement explaining why aid for Pakistan is not being cut 
off. Dr. Kissinger said that information would be kept for background 
only. 

25. Mr. Williams said that the Department of Agriculture indicated 
that the price of vegetable oil was weakening in the United States; this 



cutting off this PL-480 commodity to India could have repercusions on 
the domestic market. He asked, therefore, whether oil could be shipped 
in place of wheat. Dr. Kissinger said that he will have the answer to that 
by the opening of business Monday. 

26. Dr. Kissinger then asked for a brief rundown on the military situ¬ 
ation. Admiral Zumwalt responded that he thought the Paks could hold 
the line in East Pakistan for approximately one or two weeks before the 
logistics problems became overriding. He expected the Soviets to cement 
their position in India and to push for permanent usage of the naval base 
at Visag. He anticipated that the Soviets’ immediate short range objective 
would be to gain military advantage through their current relationship 
with India. 

27. Dr. Kissinger indicated that the next meeting will convene 
Monday morning (Dec. 6). 

(Signed) H. N. Kay 

Captain, USN 

South Asia/MAP Branch, J5 

Extension 72400 

MEMO ON DEC. 6 MEETING 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

WASHINGTON, DC 20301. 

6 December 1971 
MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 

SUBJECT 

Washington Special Action Group meeting on Indo-Pakistan hostili¬ 
ties; 6 December 1971. 

1. The NSC Washington Special Action Group met in the Situation 
Room, the White House, at 1100, Monday, 6 December, to consider the 
Indo-Pakistan situation. The meeting was chaired by Dr. Kissinger. 

2. Attendees 

A. Principals : 

Dr. Henny Kissinger 
Mr. David Packard, Defence 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, State 
General William Westmoreland, JCS 
Mr. Richard Helms, CIA 
Mr. Donald MacDonald AID 



B. Others : 

Mr. Christopher Van Hollen, State 

Mr. Samuel De Palma, State 

Mr. Bruce Langigen, State 

Mr. Joseph Sisco, State 

Mr. Armistead Selden, Defence 

Mr. James Noyes, Defence 

Mr. John Waller, CIA 

Mr. Samuel Hoskanson, NSC 

Col. Richard Kenndey, NSC 

Mr. Harold Saunders, NSC 

Rear Adm. Robert Velander, OJCS 

Capt. Howard Kay, OJCS 

Mr. Maurice Williams, AID 

3. Summary. Dicussion was devoted to the massive problems facing 
Bangladesh as a nation. Dr. Kissinger indicated that the problem should 
be studied now. The subject of possible military aid to Pakistan is also to 
be examined, but on a very close hold basis. The matter of Indian rede¬ 
ployment from East to West was considered as was the legality of the cur¬ 
rent sea 'blockade' by India. 

4. Mr. Helms opened the meeting by briefing the current situation. He 
stated that the Indians had recognized Bangladesh and the Paks had bro¬ 
ken diplomatic ties with India. Major fighting continued in the East but 
India is engaged in a holding action in the West. Mr. Helms felt that the 
Indians will attempt to force a decision in East within the next 10 days. 
The India have almost total air superiority now in the East where they can 
employ approximately a hundred of their aircraft against Pak ground 
forces and logistic areas. The Indians, however, have not yet broken 
through on the ground in East Pakistan. Major thrust of the Indian effort 
in East Pakistan is in the north-west corner of the province. The airfield at 
Dacca is all but closed. The Indians are registering only minor gains in the 
Jessore area, but they claim to have taken Kamalpur. In the West, Indian 
activity is essentially limited to air attacks. The Paks appear to be on the 
offensive on the ground and have launched air strikes in Punjab Overall, 
the Paks claim 6: Indian aircraft destroyed ; the Indians claim 47 Pak 
planes. In naval action one Pak destroyer has been sunk by the Indians and 
another claimed sunked (sic). The Indian also claim the sinking of one Pak 



submarine in estem waters. Moscow is increasingly vocal in its support of 
India and is not supporting any UN moves to halt the fighting. The 
Chinese press made its strongest attack on the indian this morning. 

5. Dr. Kissinger then asked for a military assessment, questioning 
how long the Paks might be able to hold out in the East. General 
Westmoreland responded that it might he as much as three weeks. 

6. Dr. Kissinger asked what is to be done with Bangladesh. Mr. 
Helms stated that for all practical purposes it is now an independent coun¬ 
try, recognized by India. 

7. Ambassador Johnson suggested that the Pak armed forces now in 
East Pakistan could be held hostage. General Westmoreland reinforced 
this by nothing there was no means of evacuating West Pak forces from 
the East wing, particularly in view of Indian naval superiority. 

8. Dr. Kissinger stated that the next state of play will involve deter¬ 
mining our attitude toward the state of Bangladesh. 

9. Mr. Williams referred to the one and a half million Urdu speaking 
(Bihari) people in East Pakistan who could also be held hostage. 

10. Dr. Kissinger asked if there had already been some massacre of 
these people. Mr. Williams said that he certainly thinks there will be. Dr. 
Kissinger asked if we could do anything, to which Mr. Williams stated 
that perhaps an international humanitarian effort could be launched on 
their behalf. Dr. Kissinger asked whether we should be calling attention 
to the plight of these people now. Mr. Williams said that most of these 
people were, in fact, centered around the rail centres; that they are urban 
dwellers and that some efforts on their behalf might well be started 
through the UN. Dr. Kissinger suggested that this be done quickly in 
order to prevent a bloodbath. Mr. Sisco slated while the UN cannot do 
anything on the ground at this time, public attention could be focussed on 
this situation through the General Assembly. 

11. Mr. Williams referred to the 300,000 Bengalis in West Pakistan, 
and that they too were in some jeopardy. Mr. Sisco said That this human¬ 
itarian issue could be a very attractive one for the General Assembly and 
that we would begin to focus on Assembly action. 

Mr. MacDonald cited as a possible precedent The mass movement of 
population from North Vietnam in 1954. 

12. Returning to the military picture, Mr. Williams stated that he fell 
that the pnmary trust of the Indian Army would be to interdict Chittagong 



and cut off any supply capability still existing for the Paks in the East. He 
said that he felt that the major thrust of the Indian Army in the East would 
be to destroy the Pak regular forces. He felt that a major job would be to 
restore order within the East inasmuch as it will be face with a massacre 
as great as any we have faced in the 20th century. 

13. General Westmoreland suggested that the Indians would proba¬ 
bly need three or four divisions to continue to work with the Mukti 
Bahini; the remainder could be pulled out to assist the Indian forces in 
the West. 

14. Mr. Si.sco opinion that the Indians would pull out most of their 
troops once the Pak forces are disarmed, inasmuch as the Indians will be 
working with a very friendly population; thus, they will turn the military 
efforts over to the Mukti Bahini as quickly as possible. He felt that the 
might take as much as a month to move all or most of the Indian forces 
from the East to the West. 

15. In response to a question. General Westmoreland stated that 
Indian transportation capabilities were limited from West to East, and that 
it would probably take at least a week to move one infantry division. It 
might take as much as a month to move all or most of the Indian forces 
the East to the West. 

16. Mr. Sisco said that the long term presence of Indian forces in 
Bangladesh would have to be addressed. Mr. Van Hollen remarked that 
should the Indian Army remain more than two or three weeks after the 
situation in East Pakistan is wrapped up they would, in fact, become a 
Hindu Army of occupation in the eyes of the Bengalis. 

17. Mr. Van Hollen raised the problem of the return of the refugees 
from India. In as much as Bangladesh is predominantly Moslem, the 
return of 10 million refugees, most of whom are Hindus, would present 
another critical problem. 

18. General Westmoreland suggested that the Indian position in the 
West was not unadvantageous. He briefly discussed the order of battle in 
West Pakistan and suggested that the Indians were in relatively good 
shape. He said that the expected the major Pak effort to be toward 
Kashmir and the Punjab. The Indians, he, felt, will be striking toward 
Hyderabad sg as to cut the main LOG to Karachi. He did not think that 
the Indians necessarily plan to drive all the way to Karachi. He also sug¬ 
gested that the current Indian move in that direction could very well be 
diversionary in order to force the Paks to pull reserves back from the 
Kashmir area. 



19. Mr. Packard asked about the POL supply situation, for Pakistan. 
Mr. Helms said that at the present time it looked very bad. The overland 
LOG'S from Iran, for example, were very tenuous. 

20. Mr. Williams suggested that the reason for the Indian thrust to the 
south was essentially political. Inasmuch as the Indians do not want to 
fight on the border they will have to give ground in Kashmir. In order to 
ward off parliamentary criticism, Mrs. Gandhi may be going for some 
Pak real estate in the south. 

21. Dr. Kissinger then asked about UN initiatives. Mr. Si.sco said that 
we are now reviewing the situation with Ambassador Bush. Two Security 
Council resolutions have been voted by the Soviets. However, there is a 
ground-swell building in New York for an emergency session by the 
General Assembly to be convened under the provisions of the 'threat to 
peace' mechamsim. The crisis could be moved into the Assembly through 
a simple majority vote. 

22. Dr. Kissinger and Mr. Sisco agreed that any resolution introduced 
into the General Assembly must retain two key elements; Cease-fire and 
withdrawal of military forces. Dr. Kissinger agreed that our UN delega¬ 
tion has handled the situation extremely well to date. Mr. Sisco said that 
although it is very likely that the crisis will be introduced in the General 
Assembly, we must remember that there are 136 countries represented 
therein and we can expect all sorts of pressure to be generated. Mr. De 
Palma suggested that when the resolution is introduced in the Assembly 
there will be a new twist, i.e., the Indians will be no longer terribly inter¬ 
ested in political accommodation. By that time that issue will have ceased 
to be a problem. 

23. Mr. De Palma said that a Council meeting was scheduled for 3.30 
today and at that time we could try to get the Council to let go of the issue 
in order to transfer it to the Assembly, it being quite obvious that we are 
not going to get a cease-fire through the Security Council. 

24. Dr. Kissinger asked if we could expect the General Assembly to 
get the issue by the end of the day, to which Mr. De Palma replied that 
hopefully this was the case. 

25. Dr. Kissinger said that we will go with essentially the same speech 
in the General Assembly as was made in the Security Council, but he 
would like something put in about refugees and the text of our resolution. 

26. Dr Kissinger also directed that henceforth we show a certain 
coolness to the Indian Ambassador is not to be treated at too high a level. 



27. Dr. Kissinger then asked about a legal position concerning the 
current Indian naval 'blockade'. Mr. Sisco stated that we have protested 
both incidents in which American ships have been involved. However, no 
formal proclamation apparently has been made in terms of a declaration 
of a war, that it is essentially still an undeclared war, with the Indians 
claiming power to exercise their rights of belligerency. State would, how¬ 
ever, prepare a paper on the legal aspects of the issue. Ambassador 
Johnson said that so far as he was concerned the Indians had no legal 
position to assert a blockade. 

28. Dr. Kissinger asked that a draft protest be drawn up. If we con¬ 
sidered it illegal, we will make a formal diplomatic protest. Mr. Sisco said 
that he would prepare such a protest. 

29. Dr. Kissinger then asked whether we have the right to authorise 
Jordan or Saudi Arabia to transfer military equipment to Pakistan. Mr. 
Van Hollen stated the United States cannot permit a third country to trans¬ 
fer arms which we have provided them when we, ourselves, do not 
authorize sale direct to the ultimate recipient, such as Pakistan. As of last 
January we made a legislative decision not to sell to Pakistan. Mr. Sisco 
said that the Jordanians would be weakening their own position by such 
a transfer and would probably be grateful if we could get them off the 
hook. Mr. Sisco went on to say that as the Paks increasingly feel the heat 
we will be getting emergency requests from them. 

30. Dr. Kissinger said that the President may want to honour those re¬ 
quests. The matter has not been brought to Presidential attention but it is 
quite obvious that the President is not inclined to let the Paks be defeat¬ 
ed. Mr. Packard then said that we should look at what could be done. Mr. 
Sisco agreed but said it should be done very quitely. Dr. Kissinger indi¬ 
cated he would like a paper by tomorrow (7 Dec). 

31. Mr. Sisco suggested that what we are really interested in are what 
supplies and equipment could be made available, and the modes of deliv¬ 
ery of this equipment. He stated that from a political point of view our 
efforts would have to be directed at keeping the Indians from 'extin¬ 
guishing' West Pakistan. 

32. Dr. Kissinger turned to the matter of aid and requested that hence¬ 
forth letters of credit not be made irrevocable. Mr. Williams stated that 
we have suspended general economic aid, not formally committed to 
India which reduces the level to $10 million. He suggested that what we 
have done for Pakistan as the Indians are now mobilizing all development 



and for use in the same category does not become contentions inasmuch 
as the Indians are now mobilizing all development aid for use in the war 
effort, whereas remaining aid for East Pakistan is essentially earmarked 
for fertilizer and humanitarian relief. A case can be made technically, 
politically and legally that there is a difference between the aid given 
India and that given to Pakistan. 

33. Dr. Kissinger said to make sure that when taking about cut off of 
aid for India to emphasize what is cut off and not on what is being con¬ 
tinued. 

34. Dr. Kissinger then asked about evacuation. Mr. Sisco said that the 
Dacca evacuation had been aborted. 

35. Dr. Kissinger inquired about a possible famine in East Pakistan. 
Mr. William said that we will not have a massive problem at this time, but 
by next spring this will quite likely be the case. Dr. Kissinger asked 
whether we will be appealed to bail out Bangladesh. Mr. Williams said 
that the problem would not be terribly great if we could continue to fun¬ 
nel 140 tons of food a month through Chittagong, but at this time noth¬ 
ing is moving. He further suggested that Bangladesh will need all kinds 
of help in the future, to which Ambassador Johnson added that 
Bangladesh will be an 'international basket case'. Dr. Kissinger said, how¬ 
ever, it will not necessarily be our basket ease. Mr. Williams said there is 
going to be need of massive assistance and resettling of refugees, trans¬ 
fers of population and feeding the population. Dr. Kissinger suggested 
that we ought to start studying this problem right now. 

36. Mr. William suggested that the Indians had consistently request¬ 
ed refugee aid in cash. The Indians in turn will provide the food and sup¬ 
port for the refugees. This has provided India with a reservoir of foreign 
currency. Dr. Kissinger also asked that this problem be looked at by 
tomorrow to determine whether we could provide commodities in lieu of 
cash. We do not want to cut off humanitarian aid. We would like to pro¬ 
vide material rather than cash. 

37. The meeting was then adjourned. 

(Signed) H. N. Kay 
Captain, USN 

South Asia/MAP Branch, J5 
Extension 72400 


The New York Times 
Thursday, 6 January, 1972. 
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MEMO ON 8 DECEMBER MEETING 
Secret Sensitive 
The Joint Staff 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Washington, D. C. 20301 

8 December, 1971 
MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 

Subject: Washington Special Action Group meeting on Indo- 
Pakistan hostilities ; 8 December 1971. 

1. The N.S.C. Washington Special Action Group met in the Situation 
Room, the White House, at 11-00, Wednesday 8 December to consider 
the Indo-Pakistan situation. The meeting was chaired by Dr. Kissinger. 

2. Attendees. 

A. Principals : Dr. Henry Kissinger, Mr. Richard Helms, C. 1. A., 
Gen. John Ryan, J.C.S., Mr. Donald MacDonald, A.I.D., Mr. David 
Packard, Defense, Ambassador U. Alexis , Johnson, State. 

B. Others : Mr. Maurice Willianms, A.I.D., Mr. John Waller, C.I.A., 
Col. Richard Kennedy, N.S.C., Mr. Samuel Hoskanson, N.S.C., Mr. 
Harold Saunders, N.S.C,. Mr. Armistead Selden, Defense, Mr. James 
Noyes, Defense, Mr. Christopher Van Hollen, State, Mr. Samuel De 
Palma, State, Mr. Bruce Lanigen, State, Mr. David Schneider, State, Mr. 
Joseph Sisco, State, Rear Adm. Robert Welander, O.J.C.S., Capt. Howard 
Kay, O.J.C.S. 

3. Summary: Dr. Kissinger sugge.sted that India might be attempting, 
through calculated destruction of Pak armoured and air forces, to render 
Pakistan impotent. He requested that the Jordanian interest in assisting 
Pakistan not be turned off, but rather kept in a holding pattern. He asked 
that Pak capabilities in Kashmir be assessed. 

4. Mr. Helms opened the meeting by briefing the curient situation. In 
the East, the Indians have broken the line at Comilla. Only major river 



Crossings prevent them from investing Dacca. The Indians are advancing 
rapidly throughout East Pakistan. All major Pak L.O.C's in the East are 
now vulnerable. In the West, the Paks are now claiming Poonch, inside 
the Indian border. However, the Paks are admitting fairly heavy casual¬ 
ties in the lighting. Tank battles are apparently taking place in the Sind/ 
Rajasthan area. Mrs. Gandhi has indicated that before bedding a U.N. call 
for cease-fire, she intends to straighten out the southern border of Azad 
Kashmir. It is reported that, prior to terminating present hostilities, Mrs. 
Gandhi intends to attempt to eliminate Pakistan's armoor and air force 
capabilities. Thus for only India and Bhutan have recognized 
Bangladesh. It is believed that the Soviets have held off recognition pri¬ 
marily so as not tn rupture relations with the Paks. Soviet action on the 
matter of recognition, however, may be forthcoming in the near future. 

5. Mr Sisco inquired how long the Paks might be expected to hold out 
in East Pakistan, to which Mr. Helms replied 48 to 72 hours. The time to 
reach the ultimate climex is probably a function of the difficulties 
encountered in river crossings. 

6. Assessing the situation in the West, General Ryan indicated that he 
did not see the Indians pushing too hard at this time, rather they seem 
content with a holding action. 

7. Dr. Kissinger asked how long it would taked to shift Indian forces 
from East to West. General Ryan said it might take a reasonably long time 
to move all the forces, but that the airborne brigade could be moved 
quickly, probably within a matter of five or six days. 

8. Dr. Kissinger inquired about refugee aid. After a discussion with 
Mr. Williams it was determined that only a very small number of U.S. 
dollars earmarked for refugee relief was actually entering the Indian 
economy. Contrary to the sense of the last meeting, the Indians have actu¬ 
ally lost foreign exchange in the process of carrying for refugees. In any 
event, the entire relief effort is currently suspended in both India and 
Pakistan. 

9. Dr. Kissinger then emphasized that the President has made it clear 
that no further foreign exchange, PL-480 commodities, or development 
loans could be assigned to india without approval of the White House. 
Mr. Williams stated there was no problem of anything sliding through. 

10. Dr. Kissinger inquired what the next turn of the screw might be 
Mr. Williams said that the only other possible option was taking a posi¬ 
tion concerning aid material currently under contract. This however 



would be a very messy problem inasmuch as we would be dealing with 
irrevocable letters of credit. Mr. Williams further staled that we would 
have to take possession of material that was being consigned to the 
Indians be U.S. contractors and thus would be compelled to pay U.S. sup¬ 
pliers, resulting in claims against the U.S.G. 

11. Mr Packard said that all of this could be done, but agreed that it 
would be a very laborious and difficult problem. He further elaborated 
that all the items involved would have to be located, the United States, 
would have to take ownership, settle with supliers, locate warehousing, 
etc. Nevertheless if such was desired it could be done. Mr. Williams said 
that in a very limited way this type of action had been taken against some 
Mid-East countries, but that it had taken years to settle the claims. 

12. Dr. Kissinger asked how India was handling next year's develop¬ 
ment loan program, to which Mr. Williams responded that nothing was 
under negotiation at the present time. 

13. Dr. kissinger inquired about next year's [A.I.D.] budget. Mr. 
Williams stated that what goes into the budget did not represent a com¬ 
mitment Dr. Kissinger stated that current orders are not to put anything 
into the budget for A.I.D. to India. It was not to be leaked that A.I.D. had 
put money in the budget for India, only to have the wicked White House 
take it out. 

14. Dr. Kissinger suggested that the key issue if the Indians turn on 
West Pakistan is Azad Kashmir. If the Indians smash the pak air force and 
the armoured forces we would have a deliberate Indian attempt to force 
the disintegration of pakistan. The elimination of the Pak armoured and 
air forces would make the paks defenseless. It would turn West Pakistan 
into a client state. The possibility elicits a number of questions. Can we 
allow a U. S. ally to go down completely while we participate in a block¬ 
ade ? Can we allow the Indians to scare us of, believing that if U.S. sup¬ 
plies are needed they will not be provided ? 

15. Mr. Sisco stated that if the situation were to evolve as Dr. 
kissinger had indicated then, of course, there was serious risk to the abil¬ 
ity of West Pakistan. Mr. Sisco doubted, however, that the Indians had 
this as their objective. He indicated that foreign Minister Singh told 
Ambassador Keating that India had no intention of taking any Pak terri¬ 
tory. Mr. Sisco said it must also be kept in mind that Kashmir is really dis¬ 
puted territory. 

16. Mr. Helms then stated that earlier he had omited mentioning that 
Madame Gandhi, when referring to China, expressed the hope that there 



would be no Chinese intervention in the West. She said that the Soviets 
had cautioned her that the Chinese might rattle the sword in Ladakh but 
that the Soviets have promised to take appropriate counter-action if this 
should occur. Mr Helms indicated that there was no Chinese built-up at 
this time but, nevertheless, even without a build-up they could 'make 
motions and rattle the sword'. 

17. Turning then to the question of military support of pakistan. Dr. 
Kissinger referred to an expression of interest by King Hussein relative 
to the provision of F 104s to Pakistan, and asked how we could get Jordan 
into a holding pattern to allow the President time to consider the issue. 
Dr. Kissinger also asked whether we should attempt to convey to the 
Indians and the press that a major attack on West Pakistan would be con¬ 
sidered in a very serious light by this country. 

18. Mr Packard explained that we could not authorize the Jordanians 
to do anything that the U. S. G. could not do. If the U. S. G. could not 
give the 104's to Pakistan, we could not allow Jordan to do so. If third 
country had material that the U. S. G. did not have, that was one thing, 
but we could not allow Jordan to transfer the 104's unless we make a find¬ 
ing that the paks, themselves, were eligible to purchase them from us 
directly. 

19. Dr. Kissinger suggested that If we had not cut the sale of arms to 
Pakistan the current problem would not exist. Mr. Packard agreed. 

20. Dr. Kissinger suggested that perhaps we never really analysed 
what the real danger was when we were turning off the arms to Pakistan. 

21. Mr. Packard suggested that another consideration in the Jordan 
issue is that if Jordan delivers this equipment we would be expected 
to replace it. Ambassador Johnson stated we do not have any more 
M.A.P. left. 

22. Dr. Kissinger states that what we may be witnessing is a situation 
wherein a country equipped and supported by the Soviets may be turning 
half of Pakistan in an impotent state and the other half into a vassel. We 

must consider what other countries may be thinking of our action. 

• 

23. Mr. Helms asked about our CENTO relationships with Pakistan. 
Ambassador Johnson stated we had no leagal obligations towards Pak¬ 
istan in the CENTO context. Dr. Kissinger agreed but added that neither 
did we have legal obligations toward India in 1962 when we formulated 
the air defense agreement. We must consider what would be the impact 
of the current situation in the larger complex of world affairs. 



24. Dr. Kissinger said that we must look at the problem in terms of 
Security Council guarantees in the Mid-East and impact on other areas. 
We must look at the military supply situation. One could make a case, he 
argued, that we have done everything two weeks too late in the current 
situation. 

25. Mr. Packard stated that perhaps the only satisfactory outcome 
would be for us to stand fast, with the expectation that the West Paks 
could hold their own. 

26. Ambassador Johnson said that we mu.st examine the possible 
effects that additional supplies for Pakistan might have. It could be that 
eight F 104's might not make any defference once the real war in the West 
starts. They could be considered only as a token. If in fact, we were to 
move in West Pakistan we would be in a new ball game. 

27. Ambassador Johnson said that one possibility would be our reply 
to Foreign Minister Singh, in which we could acknowledge the Indian 
pledge that they do not have territorial designs. He also stated we must 
also consider the fact that the Paks may themselves be trying to take 
Kashmir. 

28. After discussin various possible commitments to both Pakistan 
and India, Mr. Pakard stated that the overriding consideration is the prac¬ 
tical problem of either doing something effective or doing nothing. If you 
don't win, don't get involved. If we were to attempt .something it would 
have to be with a certainty that it would affect the outcome. Let's not get 
in if we know we are going to lose. Find some way to stay out. 

29. Mr. Williams suggested that we might now focus efforts for a 
cease-fire in West Pakistan. Ambassador Johnson stated this might, how¬ 
ever, stop the Paks from moving into Kashmir. 

30. Dr. Kissinger asked for an assessment of the Pak capabilities and 
prospects in Knshmir. He asked C.I.A. to prepare an assessment of the 
international implications of Mrs. Gandhi's current moves. He indicated 
that we should develop an ittitial stand on the military supply question. 
He reiterated that he desired to keep Hussein in a 'holding pattern' rela¬ 
tive to the letter's expression of support for Pakistan and that he should 
not be turned off. The U.S.G. should indicate to Hussein that we do not 
consider trivial his feelings in this matter. 

31. Turning to the question of the blockade. Ambassador Johnson 
said that both India and Pakistan have taken blockade action, even though 
the Pak blockade is essentially a paper blockade. Dr Kissinger said that 



we should also protest to the Paks. Ambassador Johnson indicated we do 
not have a legal case to protest the blockade. The belligerent nations have 
a right to blockade when a state of war exists. We may think it unwise and 
we may question how it is carried out. We have, in fact, normally 
expressed our concern. On the other hand we have no problem in protest¬ 
ing the incident of the S.S Buckeye State. 

32. Dr. Kissinger sad tnat we are not trying to be even-handed. There 
can be no doubt what the President wants. The President does not want 
to be even-handed. The President believes that India is the attacker. We 
are trying to get across the idea that India has jeopardized relations with 
the United States. Dr. Kissinger said that we cannot afford to ease India's 
state of mind. 'The Lady' is cold-blooded and lough and will not turn into 
a Soviet satellite merely because of pique. We should not ease her mind. 
He invited anyone who objected to this approach to take his case to the 
President. Ambassador Keating, he suggested, is offering enough reas¬ 
surance on his own. 

33. Addressing briefly the question of communal strife in East 
Pakistan, Dr. Kissinger asked whether anyone would be in a position to 
know that massacres were occurring at the time when they took place. 
Mr. Helms indicated that we might not know immediately, but we cer¬ 
tainly would know after a massacre occurred. 

34. The meeting was adjourned at 12:10. 

/S/H. N. KAY 
H. N. KAY 
Captain, U.S.N. 

South Asia/M.A.P. Branch J5 
Extension 72400 

Source : New york Herald Tribune, Paris edition, 15 January 1972. 

Note 


Terms used in the Text 
A.I.D. Agency for International Development. 

A.S.D. (I.S.A.) Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security 
Affairs. 

Azad Kashmir, free Kashmir name of the Pakistani-heald parts of 
Kashmir. 

CENTO Central Treaty Organization. 
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C.I.A Central Inteligence Agency. 

C. J.C.S. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

D. A.S.D., N.E.A.S.A. & P.P.N.S.C.A. Deputy Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Near Eastern, African and South Asian Affairs: Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Policy plans and National Security 
Council Affairs. 

Dep. Dir., N.S.C.C. & P.P.N.S.C.A. Deputy Director, Policy Plans and 
National Security Council Affairs. 

Depsecdef Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

F-104 Starfighter jet aircraft. 

1.5. A. international Security Affairs of Defense Department. 

J.C.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

L. O.C. Line(s) of communication. 

M. A.P. Military Assistance Program. 

N. E.A. Near Eastern Affairs, Section of State Department. 

N .E.S.A. Near East and South Asia. 

N. S.C. National Security Council. 

O. J.C.S. Office of Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Paks Pakistanis. 

PL 480 Public Law 480, governing surplus sent abroad as aid. 

P. D.A.S.D. (I.S.A.) Principal Deputy Assistant of Defense, International 

Security Affairs. 

P.O.L. Petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 

P.L. Public Law. 

R & C Files Records and Control Files. 

Secdef Secretary of Defense. 

5.5. Buckekeye State American vessel strafed in a Pakistani port. 
U.S.G. United States Government. 

W.S.A.G. Washington Special Action Group, arm of National Security 
Council. 
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MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN 

Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement between the United States 
and Pakistan. * 

The Government of United Stales of America and the Government of 
Pakistan. 

Desiring to foster international peace and security within the frame¬ 
work of the Charter of the United Nations through measures which will 
further the ability of nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter to participate effectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self defense in support of those purposes and principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their fnll co-operation to the 
efforts to provide the United Nations with armed forces as contemplated 
by the Charter and to participate in United Nations collective defense 
arrangement and measures and to obtain agreement on universal regula¬ 
tion and reduction of agreement on universal regulation and reduction of 
armaments under a adequate guarantee against violation or evasion ; 

Taking into consideration the support which the Government of the 
United States has brought to these principles by enacting the mutual 
defense assistance Act of 1949 as amended, and mutual security Act of 
1951, as amended ; Desiring to set forth the conditions which will gov¬ 
ern the furnishing of such assistance ; 

Have agreed ; 

'Article I’ 

1. The Government of United States will make available to the 
Government of Pakistan such equipment, materials services or other 
assistance as the Government of United States may authorize in accor¬ 
dance with such terms and conditions as may be agreed. The furnishing 
and use of such assistance shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations. Such assistance as may be made avilable by the 
Government of the United States pursuant to this agreement will be fur¬ 
nished under the provisions and subjects to all the terms, conditions and 
termination provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 


♦American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents, PP. 2194-98. 




1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, acts amendatory or supple¬ 
mentary thereto, appropriation acts thereunder, or any other applicable 
legislative provisions. 

The two Governments will form time to time, negotiate detailed 
arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions of this paragraph. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will use this assistance exclusively to 
maintain its internal security, its legitimate self defense, or to permit it to 
part icipate in the defense of the area, or in United Nations collective 
Security arrangements and measures and Pakistan will not undertake any 
act of aggression against any other nation. The Government of Pakistan 
will not, without the prior agreement of the Government of the United 
States devote such assistance to purposes other than tho.se for which it 
was furnished. 

3. Agreements will be entered into under which equipment and 
mater- ials furnished pursuant to this agreement and no longer required 
or used exclusively for the purposes for which originally made available 
will be offered for return to the Government of the United States. 

4. The government of Pakistan will not transfer to any person not an 
officer or agent of that Government, or to any other nation title to or pos¬ 
session of any equipment, materials, property, information, or services 
received under this agreement, without the prior consent of the 
Government of the United States. 

5. The Government of Pakistan will take such security measures as 
may be agreed in each case between the two Governments in order to pre¬ 
vent the disclosure or compromise of classified military articles, services 
or information furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 

6. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent with 
security to keep the public informed of operations under this Agreement. 

7. The two Governments will establish procedures whereby the 
Government of Pakistan will so deposit, segregate or assure title to all 
funds allocated to or derived from any programme of assistance under¬ 
taken by the Government of the United States so that such funds shall not, 
except as may otherwise be mutually agreed, be subject to garnishment, 
attachment, seizure or other legal process by any person, farm, agency, 
corporation, organization or Government. 

‘Article II’ 

The two Government will, upon request of either of them, negotiate 
appropriate arrangements between them relating to the exchange of 
patent rights and technical information for defence which will expedite 
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such exchanges and at the same time protect private interests and main¬ 
tain necessary security safeguards. 

‘Artide-Iir 

1. The Government of Pakistan will make available to the 
Government of United States rupees for the use of the latter Government 
for its administrative and operating expenditures in connection with car¬ 
rying out the purposes of these agreement. The two Government will 
forthwith initiate discussions with a view to determining the amount ol 
such rupees and agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing of such 
funds. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will except as may otherwise be 
mutually agreed, grant duty free treatment on importation or exportation 
and exemption from internal taxation upon products, properly, materials 
or equipment imported into its territory in connection with this agreement 
or any similar agreement between the Government of United States and 
the Government of any other country receiving military assistance. 

3. Tax relief will be accorded to all expenditures in Pakistan by or on 
behalf of, the Government of the United States for the common defence 
effort, including expenditure for any foreign aid programe of the United 
States, The Government of Pakistan will establish procedures satisfacto¬ 
ry to both Governments so that such expenditures will be net of Texes. 

‘Article-IV’ 

1. The Government of Pakistan will received personnel of the 
Government of the United States who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the Government of the United States under this 
agreement and who will be accorded facilities and authority to observe 
the progress of the assistance furnished pursuant to this agreement, such 
personnel who are United States nationals, including personnel tem¬ 
porarily assigned, will in their relations with the Government of Pakistan, 
operate as part of the Embassy of the United States of America under the 
direction and control of the chief of the diplomatic Mission and will have 
the same privileges and immunities as are accorded other personnel with 
corresponding rank of the Embassy of the United States who are united 
States nationals. Upon appropriate notification by the Government of the 
United States the Government of Pakistan will grant full diplomatic, to 
the senior military member assigned under this article and the senior 
Army, Navy and Air Force Officers and their respective immediate 
deputies. 
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2. The Government of Pakistan will grant exemption from import and 
export duties on personal property imported for the personal use of such 
personnel or of their families and will take reasonable administrative 
measures to facilitate and expedite the importation and exportation of the 
personal property of such personnel and their families. 

‘Article-V’ 

1. The Government of Pakistan will : 

(a) Join in promoting international understanding and goodwill and 
maintaining world peace ; 

(b) Take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of international tension ; 

(c) Make consistent with its political and economic stability, the full 
contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities and general 
economic conditions to the development and maintenance of its own 
defensive strength and the defensive strength of the free world ; 

(d) Take all reasonable measures which may be needed to develop 
its defence capacities; and 

(e) Take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilisation of the 
economic and military assistance provided by the United States. 

2. (a) The Government of Pakistan will, consistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations, furnish to the Government of the United States or 
to such other Government as the parties hereto may in each case agree 
upon, such equipment, materials, services or other assistance as may be 
agreed upon in order to increase their capacity for individual and collec¬ 
tive self defence and to facilitate their effective participation in the United 
Nations system for collective Security. 

(b) In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, the Government 
of Pakistan will facilitate the production and transfer to the Government 
of the United States, for such period of time, in such quantities and upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, or raw and semi 
processed materials required by the United States as a result of dificien- 
cies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be 
available in Pakistan. Arrangements for such transfer shall give due 
regard to reasonable requirements of Pakistan for demestic use and com¬ 
mercial export. 

‘Article-Vr 

In the interest of their mutual security the Governments of Pakistan 
will co-operate with the Government of the United States in taking meas- 





ures designed to control trae with nation which threaten the maintenance 
of world peace. 

‘Article-VII’ 

1. This agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature and 
will continue in force until one year after the receipt by either party of 
written notice of the intention of the other party to terminate it, except 
that the provisions of Article-1, paragraph 2 and 4, and arrangments 
entered into under Article-I, paragraph 3, 5, and 7, and under Article II, 
shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed y the two Governments. 

2. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them,con- 
sult regrarding any matter relating to the application or amendment of 
this agreement. 

3. This agreement shall be registered with the secretariat of the 
United Nations. 

Done in two copies at Karachi the 19th day of May one thousand nine 
hndred and fifty four. 


Note : 


THE DYNAMICS OF WORLD POWER : 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 

POLICY 1945-1973. 

VOL.-IV 

PAGE-736-740. 

Edited by A.M. Schlesinger, 1973, New York, Chelsea House 
Publishers. 






STATEMENT BY U. N. AMBASSADOR 
GOLDBERG ON ARMS SHIPMENTS 
TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN. * 

( Extract ) 


September 17, 1965. 
* ♦ * 

The United States enjoys and hopes to continue to enjoy friendly rela¬ 
tions with both India and Pakistan I should like to emphasize that we have 
suspended arms shipments to both countries, since we want, in support of 
the Security Council's resolutions calling for a cease-fire, to help bring 
about an end to this conflict and not to escalate it. It is the sence of the 
Security Council’s resolutions that there be a prompt end and not an 
intensification of hostilities. 

We deplore the use of arms supplied by us in this conflict in contra¬ 
vention of solemn agreements. 

* ♦ + 


* American Foreign Policy : Current Decoments 1965, PP, 804-05. 

Page : 753 
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APRIL 1,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE 

S 4387 

APPALLING TRAGEDY IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, an appalling tragedy is taking place in East 
Pakistan about which the world remains ignorant because West Pakistani 
authorities have cynically expelled foreign journalists. It would appear that 
only in this way may their soldiers kill in peace. 

The New York Times, March 31, cites "unimpeachable independent 
sources" in New Delhi who claim that the Pakistani soldiers have been drag¬ 
ging plitical leaders in East Pakistan into the streets where they are summar¬ 
ily shot. There are reports, unconfirmed that execution squads led by inform¬ 
ers are now systematically tracking down and killing East Pakistani intellec¬ 
tual leaders so that the people of that region will forever remain without a 
voice. 

These outrages reportedly are being committed in the name "of God and 
a united Pakistan." 

Some reports may be sensationalized accounts of isolated crimes. 
Because of the Pakistani Government's policy of excluding the press, we do 
not know. But the unwillingness of the Pakistani authorities to admit foreign 
newsmen must cause us to conclude that at least some of the reports are true. 

The world must end its silence. At this point only the Indian Government 
has gone on record in condemnation of current events in Pakistan. But Indian 
protests can only be marginal in effectiveness and subject to misinterpreta¬ 
tion in purpose because of the long hatred between the two countries. It is sad 
to report that because of the vast human destruction brought about by our 
involvement in Vietnam, the United States is also not in a position to take a 
moral lead. 

We do not however, have to remain inactive. We should pointedly 
announce that we are halting all military and economic aid to Pakistan for the 
time being. Meanwhile, we can urge others, particularly countries in Asia, to 
take the moral lead in such forums as the United Nations. 

I urge other Senators to join me in asking the administration to give the 
situation in Pakistan the highest priority. We cannot sit with our hands fold¬ 
ed as a generation of leaders in East Pakistan may be on the way to final 
destruction. 
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U. S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 

Washington, D. C, April I, 1971. 

HON WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

Secretary of state. 

Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR, SECRETARY : I am alarmed as I am sure you must be 
about reports of mass executions and indiscriminate slaughter of civilians 
in East Pakistan. 

The New York Times March 31 cites "unimpeachable independent 
source" in New Delhi who claim that Pakistani soldiers have been drag¬ 
ging political leaders in East Pakistan into the streets where they are sum¬ 
marily shot. There are reports, unconfirmed that execution squads led by 
informers are systematically tracking down and killing East Pakistani 
intellectual leaders so that the people of that region will forever remain 
without a voice. 

Because of tile Pakistani Government's policy of excluding foreign 
newsmen from East Pakistan, it is impossible for Members of Congrees 
and the world at large to know with certainty what is happening. But it 
would seem that if the Pakistani authorities had a better story to tell the 
world, they would admit foreign journalists who could tell it. 

Until it is clear from public accounts that reports of summary execu¬ 
tions and indiscriminate warfare against civilians in East Pakistan are 
inaccurate, I wish to urge that our Government immediately end all milit- 
tary and economic assistance to Pakistan. I do not believe we should 
allow it to be said that American funds and arms contributed to the 
destruction of a generation of East Pakistani leaders. 

Because of the world's reaction to our involvement in Vietnam, it is 
not practicable in my opinion for the United States to take the moral lead 
in condemning Pakistani actions in world forums like the United Nations. 
But I do blieve that we should encourage others to speak out, particular¬ 
ly Asian countries, and agree to support them. 

1 would appreciate at the earliest opportunity your assessment of the 
United States pidicy towards Pakistan in light of current events there. 

Sincerely yours 

FRED R.H. RRIS 
U. S. Senate. 
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COMMENTS BY SENATOR KENNEDY ON SITUATION 

IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. KINNEDY. Mr. President, reports front East Pakistan tell of a 
heavy toll being paid by the civilian population as a result of the current 
conflict. It is a story of indiscriminate killing, the execution of dissident 
Political leaders and students, and thousands of civilians suffering and 
dying every hour of the day. It is a story of dislocation and loss of home. 
It is a story of little food and water. And coming in the aftermath of 
tragedy by natural disaster, the current violence and near total disruption 
of government services in East Pakistan is compounding an already dif¬ 
ficult situation. It threatens near famine for millions-and the spread of 
epidemics and disease. 

I do not speak today to blame or condemn, or to offer any magic solu¬ 
tion for meeting the political and humanitarian problems in East Pakistan. 
But as chairman of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Refugees, 1 do wish 
to express a deep personal concern over the plight of the people in East 
Pakistan, which seems to be just another link in a chain of warravaged 
populations stretching around the world in recent years. 

Inevitably, the situation of civilians in East Pakistan is taking second 
place to the political issues at stake-and to the interests of those who 
have much to lose, or to gain, by the outcome of the battle. But the peo¬ 
ple of Dacca, of Chittagong, and of the villages and towns throughout the 
area also have interests. For many, apparently it is mere survival. The sit¬ 
uation in East Pakistan should be particularly distressing to Americans ; 
for it is our military hardware-our guns and tanks and aircraft-which is 
contributing much to tlte suffering. And this is being done, apparently, in 
violation of negotiated agreements on the use of American military aid to 
the central Pakistan Government. 

Mr. President, I fully appreciate the immense difficulties in the East 
Pakistan issue. It is a complex matter for diplomats and humanitarians 
alike. But should not our Government*condemn the killing? Should we not 
be more concerned about the fate of millions of civilians who are caught 
in the crunch of this conflict? Should we not offer our good services to stop 
violence-or at least encourage and support others in such an effort ? 

It is to hoped that our Government will give some evidence to reflect 
a grow concern among many American over recent developments in East 
Pakistan. 
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H 2624 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HOUSE 

APRIL 7,1971 

THE NEED TO CLARIFY THE 
PAKISTANI QUESTION 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that everyone who has been 
reading the newspapers and listening or watching media presentations of 
the civil war now raging in Pakistan has been left with a feeling that we 
are not getting the whole story about that conflict. All that we seem to get 
is that thousands of people are being killed in a conflict that does not 
make a lot of sense. 

It is becoming very clear to me that the United States cannot afford 
to become involved in this conflict. It would be easy to say that the pres¬ 
ent government of Pakistan has been our and we will stand by that gov¬ 
ernment as it attempts to put down the insurgents from East Pakistan. 
Such a policy, I believe, would be a tragic mistake. 

We should stop all U. S. military commitments and assistance to 
Pakistan and we should carefully assess other nonmilitary assistance to 
ensure that it does not result in giving West Pakistan a more favourable 
status in the present conflict. For example, we should explore the possi¬ 
bility of providing our promised wheat shipments for the Pakistani flood 
victims through CARE supervision rather than the Pakistani 
Government. 

Above all, our’s should be a policy of noninvolvement in the present 
conflict in Pakistan. Such a policy, I believe, will improve our relations 
with a number of Asian and Middle Eastern nations. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8-Senalor Walter F. Mondale 
(D.Minn.) commenting on the civil strife in East Pakistan, called today 
for a re-examination of the United States’ “entire military aid program.” 

“We may well discover that most of our military aid is not only a 
waste of the taxpayer’s money, but does more harm than good,” Mondale 
said in a statement released from his office. “The events in East Pakistan 
are one more compelling reason why the Congress must reexamine our 
entire military aid program.” c 

In a related action. Mondale and Senators Muskie, Brooke and 
Hatfield sent a letter to Secretery of state William P. Rogers expressing 
their concern, over the recent bloodshed in East Pakistan and asking him 
to detail “the extent, magnitude and timing” of all U.S. aid to Pakistan. 

Here is the text of Mondale’s statement, followed by the letter to 
Rogers: 

“Like so many civil wars, the conflict in East Pakistan is a complex 
tragedy.” 

If we are not to repeat; costly mistakes of the past, the United states 
must refrain from any judgments or intervention with regard to the two 
sides in this strife. For that reason, I strongly support the stated policy of 
the Administration that the United States will not interfere in the politi¬ 
cal or military aspects of the quarrel. 

But non-interference must be more than deplomatic rhetoric. There is 
something very wrong when guns, tanks and planes supplied by the 
United States are used against the very people they are supposed to pro¬ 
tect. There is something very wrong with a military aid policy which 
lends itself to this travesty in so many countries around the world. 

It is one thing for the state Department to declare our neutrality. But 
if you are a Bengali, a Greek or a Brazilian being fire at by an American 
weapon or strafed by an American jet, the united states has already very 
much intervened in your life. 

We should ask why this happened in Pakistan. But frankly, there is lit¬ 
tle our Government can do now to prevent American Weapons from 
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being used as they now are being used in that country. 

We can take steps, however, to prevent the future use of American 
supplied weapons in such situations. 

We should look again at the whole range of our military aid pro¬ 
grams. We should ask whether they are really serving the interests of U.S. 
security are they instead merely being used by one faction or another in 
internal disputes which do not affect our security. 

We many well discover that most of our military aid is not only a 
waste of the taxpayer’s money, but does more harm than good. The 
events in East Pakistan are one more compelling reason why the congress 
must re-examin our entire military aid program. 

Finally, it is inexcusable that the united states has been so long in 
expressing its concern to the Government of Pakistan over the hideous 
loss of civilian life in the East. 

A nation founded on the basis of decent humanitarian principles 
should express such concern as a matter of course. But when weapons 
supplied by that nation are being used to kill and main-by either side in 
an internal conflict-then that nation has an inescapable responsibility to 
speak out. 

When bureaucratic inertia or political equivocation silence basic 
humanitarian concern, we lose what could be best and most honest about 
America’s foreign policy.” 

* * ♦ 

“Dear Mr. Secretary, 

We are deeply disturbed over the recent bloodshed in East Pakistan. 
Journalists and other eyewitnesses report much indiscriminate Killing of 
unarmed civilians. 

In the interest of genuine non-interference by the united states in 
these political and military developments, it seems to us ver>' important 
that any American involvement or responsibility in the civil strife in 
Pakistan-even the most indirect-be clarified and detailed as throughly as 
possible. We would therefore appreciate your response to the following 
questions : 

1. What is the extent, magnitude and timing of our military aid com¬ 
mitments to Pakistan in the current and upcoming fiscal years, including 
grants and sales, both lethal and nonlethal spares, and regular military 
shipments? Have American arms been used against unarmed civilians in 
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the current Pakistani civil strife? What would be our response if the 
Government of Pakistan asked us for additional military assistance? 

2. What is the extent, magnitude and timing of our bilateral economic 
aid to Pakistan (exclusive of shipments under PL. 480 and cyclone recon¬ 
struction aid) in the current and upcoming fiscal years? What is the mag¬ 
nitude of our aid to Pakistan through multilateral organizations? Has this 
aid, directly or indirectly, been used in support of military actions by 
either side in the Pakistani civil strife? Could it be so used? 

3. What is the extent, magnitude and timing of our economic aid to 
Pakistan under each title of PL. 480 in the current and upcoming fiscal 
years? Again, do we have any evidence that this aid is being used, or 
could be used, directly or indirectly in support of military actions in the 
Pakistani civil strife? 

4. With regard to our commitment of relief for cyclone victims in 
East Pakistan, can we expect that this relief will continue to reach those 
in need under the current circumstances? Is it practical to make this 
cyclone aid available directly to the victims through a recognised inter¬ 
national agency, such as the Red Cross or Care? 

These questions, of course, reflect our concern for the most scrupu¬ 
lous observance of our state policy of non-interference in this conflict. 
We have no intention of prejudging the issues between East and West 
Pakistan. 

We look forward to your reply. 


Sincerely, 

S/- 

Walter F. Mondale 
Edmund S. Muskie. 


Edward W. Brook 
Mark O. Hatfield. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE, APRIL 14,1971 S 4790 

EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. MUSKIF. Mr. President, I have been reading with growing con¬ 
cern and apprehension the daily press reports on the tragic events now 
taking place in East Pakistan. This is the second major loss of life in 
recent months in that unhappy region. While the picture is not absolute¬ 
ly clear. I believe that there is enough information on the dimensions of 
the tragedy to make it clear that concerned Americans should speak out. 

The relation between our economic aid and the recent political and 
military developments in Pakistan is a matter of concern to me. Last week 
in this connection, I Joined the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MON¬ 
DALE), the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke), and the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Hatfield) in sending a letter to the Secretary of State. 
In that letter we requested a clarification of the extent of American 
involvement, direct and indirect, in the civil strife and bloodshed in 
Pakistan. We are now awaiting a reply. 

I also support the resolution regarding U.S. military assistance to 
Pakistan proposed by the distinguished senior Senator from new Jersey 
(Mr. Case). 

The U.S. Government has been the principal supplier of arms to 
Pakistan since the middle of the 1950’s. There are reports that American- 
supplied planes, tanks, weapons, and other materials are being used by 
the central government forces in both the cities and the country side of 
East Pakistan. 

Mr. President, the time has arrived for America unequivocally and 
immediately to cancel any plan which would supply weapons of destruc¬ 
tion to the Government of Pakistan under these circumstances-weapons 
which can only further exacerbate the tensions and bloodshed. There 
should be an immediate suspension of all military assistance to the 
Pakistani Government. The one-time exception" to our 1965 embargo on 
the sale of lethal and items to India and Pakistan, agreed to in October 
1970, proposed the supply of armoored personnel carriers. Starfire jets, 
and B.57 bombers. These deliveries should not be carried out. 

We have a responsibility to do all we can to reduce tensions and con- 
ilicl in the world. As we seek to disengage ourselves from the conflicts 
of indochina, can we allow our military support to be used to magnify 
tensions in South Asia? 

I say we should not. 1 urge support of the Case resolution and I am 
proud to join in cosponsoring it. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE, 15 APRIL, 1971, S 4919 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21-SUBMISSION OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION CALLING FOR SUSPENSION 
OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Senator Mondale and I are today introduc¬ 
ing a concurrent resolution that cals; for the suspension of military sales 
and military aid to Pakistan until she conflict in East Pakistan is resolved. 
Joining us as cosponsors are Senators Bayh, Mcgovem, Muskie, and 
Sanbe. 

We strongly regret the tragedy of the present conflict in East Pakistan, 
and we support the stated policy of the administration not to interfere in 
the political or military aspects of the quarrel. But we feel that the United 
States must be neutral in deed as well as word. 

We are deeply disturbed by the prospect of American arms or other 
military material being used in the strife, and we feel this is inconsistent 
with our policy of noninvolvement. There is obviously little the United 
States can do to prevent American weapons already in the hands of the 
Pakistanis from being used, but we can make perfectly clear that no more 
military supplies will be forthcoming. 

The United States is currently .selling Pakistan replacement parts for 
lethal and nonlethal military equipment. This includes ammunition. 
Moreover, in October 1970 the administration announced a "one shot" 
sale of military equipment to the Pakistani Government which involved 
armoured personnel carriers, modified patrol aircraft, fighter planes-F- 
104's-and bombers-B-57’s. None of this equipment has yet been deliv¬ 
ered, but our offer to sell it has not been rescinded although we reported¬ 
ly are not presently talking to the Pakistanis about delivery. 

The only military assistance currently being granted to Pakistan is a 
training program for Pakistani officers in the United States. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res 21), which reads as follows, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations : 

S< Con. Res. 21 
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Whereas the Congress of the United States deeply regrets the conflict 
that has occurred in East Pakistan ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States opposes the use of 
American military material to increase the lexel of violence in East 
Pakistan. 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur¬ 
ring), That- 

(1) All American military assistance to Pakistan should be suspend¬ 
ed until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved : 

(2) All licenses for military sales to Pakistan should be suspended 
until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved. 





Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.) said in a statement Saturday 
night that "the bloody civil war in East Pakistan is just one more reason 
why we should remove the 'secret stamp' from the amount of foreign mil¬ 
itary aid we send to Pakistan, India and other countries." 

Proxmire is Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
foreign operations which has jurisdiction over military aid request. 
Proxmire said : 

"In Pakistan, American arms and ammunition are now being used to 
stamp out the Bengali secessionist movement. Instead of using the aid to 
defend themselves against a Russian or Chinese threat, the Pakistanis are 
using it against their own people. In the past, the Indian and Pakistanis 
have used our military aid to beat each other over the head. 

"For years, the amounts of military aid we send to India, Pakistan, 
and Nepal in Asia, and to Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia in 
the Near East have been classified secret on a permanent basis. Amounts 
sent to them since 1950 have never officially been made public. In addi¬ 
tion, the secret stamp is also used for the amounts we propose to send to 
other countries each year and is not lifted until a year after the funds are 
budgeted. 

"As Chairman of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee, I Intend to 
do everything I can to end this practice when no overriding issue of 
American security is involved. 

"This is a mischievous practice for which there is no justification. 

The Pakistani War is just the most recent example why the practice is 
wrong historically and is wrong today. Much of the arms, equipment, and 
ammunition sent abroad is used for internecine warfare and not to defend 
against a Communist threat. 

"But the arms are paid for by the American taxpayer. He has a right 
to know who gets what. It is a proper issue for public debate and public 
decision. If we get the information out in the open, the American people 
may decide we shouldn't be doing it at all. At the least, our disastrous 
experience in Vietnam proves that these decisions should not be made 
behind closed doors. 

"The arguments used to justify the secret stamps are not only spe¬ 
cious but. is my view, make peace harder to achieve. It is claimed that if 
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the facts were published, it might 'embarrass' a foreign country. It is said 
the embarrassment would arise if one country got more than another or if 
Congress cut the amounts proposed for one country more than it cut the 
funds for its traditional rival. 

“Such arguments cannot stand public examination. Similar arguments 
were used or years to keep Senators’ and Congressmen’s payrolls secret. 
But now that they have been made public, the Congress is better off for 
having done it.’’ 

“If Publishing the figures proposed for military aid to Africa, the 
Near East, Latin America, and other nations is embarrassing to them, et 
them turn it down. That would not only save the American taxpayers bil¬ 
lions of dollars but would probably lead to a more peaceful world as 
well.’’ 

“We make our own military budget public in voluminous detail. 
There is no reason to routinely classify the amounts we send to other 
countries!’’ 
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Remarks E 3321 

THE CIVIL WAR IN PAKISTAN 
In The House of Representatives 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the citizens of East Pakistan are now 
engaged in a bitter, bloody struggle for those human rights that all men 
are entitled to by birth. Their desire for a representative government and 
freedom from the shackles of a colonial-like existence with the ruling 
West have resulted in wide scale oppression and suffering at the hands of 
a military regime that is perpetrating a senseless massacre of defenseless 
citizens, unparalleled in recent history. 

The nature of this conflict is civil war, and no doubt we should allow 
the Pakistani people to resolve their own political questions. However, 
we can, indeed, we should provide active leadership in all efforts 
designed to lessen the plight of the sick, and the suffering, and the dying 
of East Pakistan, not because of any political preference or considera¬ 
tions, but because it is the right, the proper, and the humanitarian course 
for this Nation to follow. 

On April 2 of this year, a plane carrying food and medical supplies, 
under the aegis of the International Red Cross, sought entry to East 
Pakistan on a mission of unquestionably nonpartison good will. The West 
Pakistan Government denied entry to this Red Cross mission. In discus¬ 
sions with Mr. S. N. Qutb, press attache for the Pakistani Embassy in 
Washington. I have learned that the West Pakistani Government consid¬ 
ered those Red Cross supplies delivered in the aftermath of Pakistan's 
recent cyclone disaster to be sufficient to cover their current needs. They 
also felt that they did not have at this time the administrative capacity to 
handle increased Red Cross aid or that of individual nations. 

When dealing with questions of human survival, answers such as 
these are clearly unacceptable. I cannot help being reminded of the 
thousands of Biafran men, women, and children who died of disease and 
starvation as the United Stales and much of the world sat and watched the 
Nigerian Government isolate the.se people from es.sential foods and 
medicines. 




We cannot profess to be a humanitarian people and allow the horror 
of Biafra to repeat itself in East Pakistan. 

It is with this in mind that I today introduce a resolution that would 
call upon the President of the United States to ; 

First, urge the West Pakistan Government out of concern and respect 
or the lives of all men, to allow the International Red Cross, or any such 
organization or Government concerned with welfare and not politics, to 
immedately ship food and medical supplies to those people of East 
Pakistan who require such assistance ; 

Second, offer to provide the food and medicines required for any such 
relief effort as a gesture of international goodwill. 

It is my hope that my colleagues in this Hou.se would support such a 
resolution and also that a way might soon be found to end this latest 
struggle between a people striving for justice, and a government unwill¬ 
ing to respond to their pleas. 
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S 5810 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE April 29,1971 
RECENT EVENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I recently received a letter from a physician who 
worked in East Pakistan under USAID. He gives a good account of the recent 
events in East Pakistan. As you know, I objected last year to the sale of 
$15,000,000 worth of military equipment to Pakistan because I feared the tragic 
consequences of this action. 1 have just co-sponsored Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 21 which urges the suspension of our military assistance to Pakistan 
until the conflict is resolved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD the letter from Dr. 
John E. Rohed because I feel that Senators should have the benefit of his insight. 

HUDSON, OHIO. April 17, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. SAXBE 
New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SAXBE : Two days ago my wife and I were evacuated from 
Dacca, East Pakistan where I have been posted for the past three years as a physi¬ 
cian under USAID. 1 am certain that you are aware of the political events preced¬ 
ing the army crackdown on March 25th. As a result of complete censorship and 
the expulsion of journalists, banning of the major political party in Pakistan, and 
repressed information about the military campaign against the civilians of East 
Pakistan, it must have been difficult to obtain a clear picture of events since that 
date. From the outset of the army action, the American Consul General and his 
staff in Dacca, have continued to send detailed factual accounts enumerating first 
hand reports of the situation. These reports have been carefully collected and ver¬ 
ified before transmission to the State Department. Publicly the State Department 
claims they do not have enough facts ; but I have seen the factual reports sent 
daily from Dacca. The American Consul in Karachi stated to me that they only 
recently began to receive the accounts about the situation in East Pakistan, when 
the Consulate in Dacca has been transmitting information from the very start of 
the action. 

• 

Although Connul Blood's reports contain a more detailed account of the current 
situation. I wish to bring to your attention the observations. I have made in the past 
weeks in Dacca. My wife and I watched from our roof the night of March 25th as 
tanks rolled out of the Cantonment illuminated by the flares and the red glow of 
fires as the city was shelled by artillery, and mortars were fired into crowded 
shums and bazars. After two days of loud explosions and the continual chatter 
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of machine guns, we took advantage of a Break in the curfew to drive 
through the city. Driving past streams of refugees, we saw burned out 
shacks of families living by the railroad tracks coming from Gulshan to 
Mohakhali crossing. A Bengali friend living close by had watched the 
army set fire to the bovica, and as the families ran out, he saw them shot 
down ‘like dogs’. He accepted our offer to take him and his family of 
twelve into our home. In the old city we walked through the remains of 
Nayer Bazaar, where Moslem and Hindu wood cutters had worked, now 
only a tengle of iron, and sheet and smouldering ruins. The Hindu shop¬ 
keepers and craftsmen still alive in the bombed ruins of Shankari Bazaar, 
begged me to help them only hours after the army had moved in with the 
intention to kill all inhabitants. One man had been shot in the abdomen 
and killed only one half-hour before we arrived. Others were lying in the 
streets rotting. The day before we were evacuated. I saw Moslem names 
in Urdu, on the remains of houses in Shankari Bazaar, previously a total¬ 
ly Hindu area. On the 29th we stood at Ramna Kali Bari, an ancient 
Hindu village of about two hundred fifty people in the Center of Dacca 
Ramna Race Course, and witnessed the stacks of machine-gunned, burn¬ 
ing remains of men, women and children butchered in the early morning 
hours of March 29th I photographed the scene hours later. 

Sadarghat, Shakaripatti, Rayer Bazaar, Nayer Bazaar, Pailpara and 
Thatari Bazaar are a few of the places where the homes of the thousands 
are razed to the grounds. 

At the university area on the 29th, we walked through Jagannath Hall 
and Iqbal Hall, two of the student dormitories at Dacca University shelled 
by army tanks. All inmates were slaughtered. We saw the breach in the 
wall where the tank broke through, the tank tracks and the mass grave in 
front of the hall. A man who was forced to drag the bodies outside, count¬ 
ed one hundred three of the Hindu students buried there. Outside were the 
massive holes in the walls of the dormitory, while inside were the smok¬ 
ing remains of the rooms and the heavily blood-stained floors. We also 
saw evidence of tank attack at Iqbal Hall where bodies were still 
unburied. 

The two ensuing weeks have documented the planned killing of much 
of the intellectual community, including the majority of professors of 
Dacca University. These include : Professor G. L. Dev, Head of the 
Philosophy Department ; Professor Moniruzzaman, Head of the 
Department of Statistic; Professor Jotirmoy Guhathakurta, Head of the 
English Department ; Dr. Naqvi and Dr. Ali, Head of the Department of 
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History ; Professor Innasal i. Head of the Physics Department and 
Professor Dr. M. N. Huda, Head of the Economics Department, former 
Governor and Finance Minister were shot in their quarters, injured and 
left for dead. Many families of these professors were shot as well. Full 
documentation of the people is difficult due to the army's thorough search 
leaving Dacca. Complete censorship was facilitated when three promi¬ 
nent mass circulation dailies were burned: The People, The Ittefaq and 
The Sangbad. 

Military action continued after the attack of the first two days. We lis¬ 
tened as the early morning of April first was wracked for two hours by 
artillery pounding Jinjira, a town across the Buriganga from Dacca, that 
had swollen in size with an estimated one hundred thousands civilians 
fleeing terrorized Dacca. Radio Pakistan continued to broadcast that life 
in Dacca had returned to normal but we witnessed a nearly a deserted 
city. 

In Gulshan, one of the suburban area of Dacca, where we lived, we 
witnessed the disarming of the East Pakistan Rifles, stationed is the 
Children’s Park across the street, the army looting the food supplies from 
the market nearby, and finally the execution of several EPR as they were 
forced by Punjabi soldiers onto a truck to be “taken away’’. The mass exe¬ 
cution of several thousands of Bengali policemen and East Pakistan 
Rifles is already documented. We also witnessed from a neighbour’s 
house, army personnel fire three shots across Gulshan Lake at several lit¬ 
tle boys who were swimming. Nearly every night there was sporadic gun¬ 
fire near our home adding to the fear of twenty-six refugees staying with 
us. During the day Pakistan planes flew overhead to their bombing mis¬ 
sions. 

It would be possible for me to chronicle many specific atrocities, but 
we have left close friends behind whose lives might be more endangered. 
It is clear that the law of the juggle prevails in East Pakistan where the 
mass killing of unarmed civilians, the systematic elimination of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, and the annihilation of the Hindu population is in progress. 

The reports of Consul Blood, available to you as a Congressmen, con¬ 
tains a more detailed and complete account of the situation. In addition, 
he has submitted concrete-proposals for constructive moves our govern¬ 
ment can make. While in no way suggesting that we interfere with 
Pakistan’s internal affairs he as.serts, and we support him, that the United 
States must not continue to condone the military action with official 
silence. We also urge you to read the Dacca official community’s open 





cable to the State Department. It is for unlimited distribution and states 
the facts about the situation in East Pakistan. 

By not making a statement, the State Department appears to support 
the clearly immoral action of the West Pakistani army, navy, and air force 
against the Bengali people. 

We were evacuated by Pakistan’s Commercial airline. We were 
loaded on planes that had just disembarked full loads of Pakistani troops 
and military supplies. American AID dollars are providing support of 
military action. In Teheran, due to local support of Pakistan, I was unable 
to wire you the information I am writing. 

Fully recognizing the inability of our government to oppose actively 
or intervene in this desperate oppression of the Bengalis. I urge you to 
seek and support a condemnation by Congress and the President of the 
United States of the in-human treatment being accorded the seventy-five 
million people of East Pakistan. 

No political consideration can outweigh the importance of a humani¬ 
tarian stand, reiterating the American belief in the value of individual 
lives and a democratic process of government. The action of President 
Yahya banning the democratically elected majority party, who had nine¬ 
ty-eight percent of the East Wings electorate backing them, ought to 
arouse a country which prides itself on the democratic process. 

We urge you to speak out actively against the tragic massacre of civil¬ 
ians in East Pakistan. 


Sincerely yours, 
JON E. ROHDE, M.D. 
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May 3, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 6039 

CONCERN OVER DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on April 1,1 spoke in the Chamber to 
express my deep concern over developments in East Pakistan. 

Suppressed reports to ours Government were telling of a heavy toll 
being paid by the civilian population as a result of the violence. It was a 
story of indiscriminate killing, the execution of students and dissident 
political elements, and the suffering of tens of thousands of innocent 
civilians. It was a story of families dislocated and homes lost. It was a 
story of little food and water. And coming in the aftermath of tragedy by 
natural disaster, the outbreak of violence and the near total disruption of 
government services were compounding an already difficu'lt situation. 
Conditions were threatening famine for millions—and the spread of epi¬ 
demic and disease. 

Over the last month I have communicated my concern in this matter 
to officials in the Department of State and elsewhere, in an effort to 
encourage and support reasonable initiatives by our Government and the 
international community to help meet the urgent political and humanitar¬ 
ian problems of East Pakistan. 

Regrettably, the record will show that little has been done. And so the 
plight of the people in East Pakistan is rapidly deteriorating into a night¬ 
mare of more suffering and death for millions. 

Although reports suggest that violence has subsided considerably, 
reports also indicate that feelings are tense between the people and the 
army of the central government. The great bulk of the population is alien¬ 
ated as a result of the army’s violent repression—which, as events in 
Dacca last week underscore, continues sporadically. 

Moreover, reports also indicate that the army effectively controls lit¬ 
tle ground—and that except for Dacca, and Jessore, and the area imme¬ 
diately surrounding these cities, government services and administration 
are practically nonexistent. The transportation and distribution of avail¬ 
able food stocks and medical supplies is at a standstill—even in the area 
ravaged by last fall’s natural disaster, where conservative estimates say a 
million persons are solely dependent for on effective relief survival 
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operations. The tragedy of the Bengali people in East Pakistan has now 
spilled over into India, which so far has found it necessary to give asylum 
to well over a million refugees. 

Mr. President, hundreds of thousands of people in East Pakistan— 
perhaps millions of people—are slowly reaching the point of starvation 
and death. 

We are conditioned in the world we have created, to accept such suf¬ 
fering and injustice—especially in our time when violent conflict and 
oppression are active in so many areas. But the newer world we seek will 
not evolve if we ignore these challenges to leadership, and take comfort¬ 
able refuge in the mundane patterns and attitudes of the past. 

In the case of East Pakistan—in the effort to help her people caught in the 
passion of conflict—I cannot believe that our Government and the interna¬ 
tional community stand paralyzed in face of great tragedy. The situation can 
no longer be ignored. At stake are human lives—innocent lives—Pakistani 
lives—thousands, even millions of lives—whose destruction will burden the 
conscience of all mankind, unless sometliing more is done to save them. 

It is easy to deplore the repression and political disorganization in 
East Pakistan. It is easy to deplore the deteriorating conditions of the peo¬ 
ple. It is easy to proclaim a policy of concern. It is easy to advocate mean¬ 
ingful steps to ameliorate the conflict and bring relief to the people. 

But such rhetoric is no alternative to action. And I strongly feel that 
whatever our own Government has done on the humanitarian needs in 
East Pakistan, has fallen short of what should have been done—and, 
like so much of our moral and humanitarian leadership in recent years, 
has been done without a sense of urgency, creativity, and deep compas¬ 
sion for those in dire need. 

And so today, as an American concerned about the dignity and preser¬ 
vation of the ultimate resource on our planet, I appeal for immediate 
action by the United Nations, which so far has chosen silence over lead¬ 
ership. I appeal to the leaders of Pakistan, to the leaders of other coun¬ 
tries, and to our own Government, to support a mercy mission and airlift 
into areas in need. And, hopefully, the appeal of the Indian Government 
for assistance to meet refugee needs within her borders will receive a 
sympathetic response by all concerned. 

Let us leave no stone unturned in accomplishing this objective. But 
let us do so with meaningful action to meet immediate needs, and with 
the urgency a serious crisis of people demands. 
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BRUTAL SUPPRESSION IN EAST PAKISTAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, 1 have been shocked and saddened by 
recent newspaper reports which describe the treatment of the people of 
East Pakistan by the Pakistan Army since the recent uprising. 

I have received a petition from members of the faculty, staff, and stu¬ 
dent body of the University of California at Berkeley, protesting this 
treatment and suggesting a course of action for our Government. 

I believe this petition is worthy of the attention of this body. 

TTie petition and signatures follow : 

A PETITION OF PROTEST REGARDING THE TREATMENT OF 
THE PEOPLE OF EAST PAKISTAN 

We, the undersigned members of the faculty, staff, and students asso¬ 
ciated with South and South-east Asia Studies at the University of 
California at Berkeley, wish to protest strongly against the massacres 
which have been carried out against the people of East Bengal by the 
Pakistan Army since March 25, 1971. Not content with simply reassert¬ 
ing its authority over the region, the regime of Yahya Khan has embarked 
on a policy of systematically murdering all Bengali military officers, stu¬ 
dents, and intellectuals and civil servants who might have provided some 
leadership for Bengal in the future. They appear in particular to have sin¬ 
gled out for destruction all the Bengali professors and heads of depart¬ 
ments at Dacca and other East Bengali universities. This policy can only 
have at its result the reduction of East Pakistan to a wasteland inhabited 
by a cowed and subjugated people. Such a policy, horrible enough when 
applied to a small village or remote tribal area, is unspeakably evil when 
directed to sustaining the rule of a distant military regime over a vast 
unarmed populace which only three months before had overwhelmingly 
voiced its desire for a measure of richly deserved regional autonomy. 

We therefore urge the Government of the United States to Join the 
Governments of India and the Soviet Union in publicly expressing its 
outrage at the course of events in East Pakistan ; and to carry into effect 
itself the following measures : 
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(1) to halt at once all military aid to Pakistan, whether of ammunition, 
spare parts, or equipment; and to maintain this embargo until a govern¬ 
ment responsive to the will of the people of East Pakistan has been 
restored to that province ; 

(2) to suspend economic aid to Pakistan at least until such time as 
news reporters and scholars are permitted free entry into the major 
cities of East Bengal to verify for themselves the truth or falsehood of 
the stories put out by the Government of Pakistan about the events of 
March and April 1971 ; and 

(3) when economic aid is resumed, to direct the overwhelming bulk 
of such assistance to the relief and rehabilitation of the distressed people 
of East Bengal. The channelling of emergency relief should take first pri¬ 
ority, followed by a wide range of programs aimed at encouraging the 
growth of a self-reliant progressive Bengali economy. 

SINGATURES OF A PETITION OF PROTEST REGARDING THE 
TREATMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF EAST PAKISTAN 

James N. Anderson, Professor of Anthropology. 

Gerald D. Berreman, Professor of Anthropology. 

J. Das Gupta, Professor of political Science. 

Joseph Fischer, Indonesian Social Science Project. 

William Geoghegan, Professor of Anthropology. 

Ellen M. Gumperz, Lecturer in Social Sciences Integrated. 

John J. Gumperz, Professor of Anthropology. 

Alice S. Ilchman, Lecturer in Education. 

Warren Ilcfhman, Professor of Political Science. 

James Matisoff, Professor of Linguistics. 
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TRAGIC EVENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. PELL. Mr, President, I have been following closely for the past 
several weeks the news accounts of the tragic events in East Pakistan. In 
addition, I have received personal eye-witness reports of those events 
from constituents. From all of these accounts there seems little doubt that 
what has occurred is nothing short of a horrifying slaughter. 

The world is too small, Mr. President, to dismiss human slaughter on 
this scale as merely the internal affairs of another country—affairs with 
which we should not concern ourselves. And yet our Government, in 
effect, has maintained silence in the face of these events. Whatever the 
diplomatic reasoning may be, the silence of the administration now is 
being interpreted to mean that our Government and our people have little 
regard for the lives of the thousands of the residents of East Pakistan. 

I hope the administration will soon find the words and actions to 
express to all of the world the deep concern that Americans feel. 
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May 6,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 6383 
DISASTER IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. MONDAL. Mr. President, the people of East Pakistan—already 
ravaged by cyclone and civil war—are now threatened by a new disaster 
of incredible magnitude. 

Only the most urgent action by the United States and other govern¬ 
ments can save millions from dying of starvation. 

The evidence of gathering tragedy was summarized in a letter printed 
by the New York Times, May 2. 

Over 35 million Bengalis depend on imported food to maintain a pre¬ 
carious balance between life and death. 

Food imports have been interrupted since February. Internal distribu¬ 
tion has stopped. 

History has given us the clearest warning of tragedy. In 1943, when 
the food shortage in the area was one-third what it is now, a similar break¬ 
down of food shipments meant the death of over a million people. 

Famine will not wait on publicity or bureaucratic inertia. A massive 
relief effort must be mounted now to revive the distribution system and 
reach the needy before meager food reserves are gone. 

By the time we see the pictures of starving children, it will be too late 
to save them. 

Yet, in the face of this horror, the U. S, Government has stood by in 
unconscionable negligence. 

We have made a vague, generah offer of help, but failed to press the 
Government of Pakistan in any way to undertake the necessary relief 
effort. 

We were silent when International Red Cross observers—whose 
impartial humanitarian mission is recognized by world community— 
were recently denied entry into East Pakistan. 





The Department of State’s “Pakistan Working Group”, created when 
the civil war broke out, has been disbanded now that the fighting has sub¬ 
sided. Apparently the danger of millions starving was not deemed an 
occasion for a “special effort” by this Government. 

But something can be done. 

The consortium of Governments giving economic aid to Pakistan are 
now in the process of meeting. They are being asked for considerable 
financial aid to bail Pakistan out of an acute foreign exchange crisis. 

Joined by a bipartisan group of Senators, 1 yesterday wired Secretary 
Rogers to make clear that the United States will not meet that request, and 
will ask other donors to refuse likewise, unless, first, the Pakistan author¬ 
ities undertake an emergency relief effort equal to the crisis in East 
Pakistan, and second, representatives of the International Red Cross are 
granted prompt entry to East Pakistan to plan a co-ordinated internation¬ 
al food distribution and medical relief effort with Pakistani authorities. 

I would hope the Secretary would also make clear the readiness of the 
U. S. Government to make available a generous share of emergency food 
aid and vehicles for distribution, including helicopters and transport aircraft 
to be loaned to Pakistani relief authorities or the International Red Cross. 

Unbelievably, we seem on the verge of another Biafra—another com¬ 
bination of rationalized inaction and moral insensitivity which could cost 
millions of lives. 

If America’s claim to moral and humane values means anything, if the 
Government of Pakistan deserves to be recognized as the responsible 
authority in East Pakistan, the only course for both governments is the 
strongest humanitarian action now—before we watch the burial of another 
generation of babies. 

I ask unanimously that a telegram to Secretary Rogers be printed in 
the RECORD. 

MAY 4, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM P, ROGERS. 

U.S. Secretary of State, U.S. Interests Section, care of Spanish Embassy, Cairo 

United Arab Republic. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY ; Tens of millions face starvation in East 
Pakistan without emergency efforts to restore full supply and distribution 
of food imports. 





We urge you to instruct U.S. Rep. at Pakistan Consortium Talks to 
refuse further foreign exchange assistance, and ask other donors to refuse 
likewise, unless Government of Pakistan (1) mounts immediate emer¬ 
gency relief effort in east commensurate with potential need, and (2) 
grants ICRC observers entry to East to plan co-ordinated international 
food distribution and medical relief efforts with Pakistani authorities. 

We recognize these are extraordinary actions but feel they are com¬ 
pelled by horrible prospects of millions starving in East Pakistan while 
governments have means to prevent it. 

Sincerely, 

Walter F. Mondale, Clifford P. Case, Fred R. Harris, Thoms F. 
Eagleton, George McGovern, William Proxmire, Harold E. Hughes. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Birch Bayh, and Edmund S. Muskie. 
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A LETTER WRITTEN BY AN AMERICAN FAMILY EVACUATED 

FROM EAST PAKISTAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May JJ, 1971 

Mr. MCKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, among the Americans who were evac¬ 
uated from East Pakistan were Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sammel, of Denver. 
The Sammels and their five children arrived in Dacca, East Pakistan, last 
November where Mr. Sammel was with the U.S. AID Mission. 

I would like to share with the House a letter written by Mrs. Sammel 
which was published in the Denver Post on April 18 : 

To The Denver Post : 

You’ve no doubt heard the news that Americans were evacuated from 
East Pakistan.and we were among them. 

Most of us have a deep concern and sympathy for the people of East 
Pakistan—the Bengalis—and for Bangladesh—their country. 

We are also concerned that the United States hasn’t issued a statement 
condemning the slaughter of unarmed civilians and the suppression of a 
democratically elected majority. 

We have been witness to what amounts to genocide. The West 
Pakistan army used tanks, heavy artillery and machine guns On unarmed 
civilians killed 1,600 police while sleeping in their barracks (thus elimi¬ 
nating the only source of armed resistance), demolished the student dor¬ 
mitories at Dacca University and excavated a mass grave for the thou¬ 
sands of students; they’ve systematically eliminated the intelligentsia of 
the country, wiped out entire villages—I could go on and on. It’s hard to 
believe it happened. 

The only way I can draw an analogy is to ask you to imagine that after 
the last election—after Nixon was elected—Johnson postponed the 






inauguration, went out for “talks” with Nixon in California, then durin 
the next three weeks moved almost the entire army out there. Then in 
lightning move arrested Nixon, outlawed the Republican party and 
eliminated the Republican party leaders. Then went on a killing and 
burning spree. 

I’m spending my first days in Tehran in a frenzy of letter writing, ask¬ 
ing people to write, wire or phone President Nixon and congressmen ask¬ 
ing that the United States issue a statement. 

Russia has, and although this seems hypocritical, they at least ackno¬ 
wledged it was happening. The United States has not. Perhaps our reluc¬ 
tance stems from our embarrassment at My Lai and Lieutenant Galley.... 

Mrs. EDWARD “PAT’ SAMMEL. 


TEHRAN, IRAN. 


CO 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 12, 1971 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to comment briefly on 
the situation in East Pakistan or Bangladesh as the Bengalis and their sup¬ 
porters prefer it to be called. On May 11, my Foreign Affairs’ Sub¬ 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs held a hearing on this matter. We 
were scheduled to meet May 13 to hear the witnesses from the Department 
of State and the Agency for International Development in executive ses¬ 
sion and professor Robert Dorfman of Harvard University in open session. 
Unfortunately, that day of hearing must now be postponed and it will be 
rescheduled as soon as possible. 

Whatever the politics involved in this region. 1 firmly believe that one 
of the great human tragedies of modem times may be in the process of 
being created. As additional background material for the continuing 
debate over the American role and the role of the world community in 
mounting a humanitarian assistance program. I would like to call my col¬ 
leagues attention to the testimony of Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
before my subcommittee yesterday, a position paper of the Ripon Society 
dated April 3, and a news dispatch from the Washington Star of May 12. 

The phrase in the news dispatch about “vultures too full to fly” may 
be regarded as vulgar by many people unfamiliar with the history and the 
potential for tragedy in his region. However, it does graphically reflect 
the position of many who are intimately familiar with past events and 
with informed future predictions. 


[From the Washington Evening Star. May 12, 1971] 
VULTURES TOO FULL TO FLY—EAST PAKISTANI 
CALAMITY DEFIES BELIEF 
(By Mort Rosenblum) 

DACCA, EAST PAKISTAN—Vultures too full to fly perch along the 
Ganges River in grim contentment. They have fed on perhaps more than 
a half million bodies since March. 







Civil war flamed through Pakistan’s eastern wing on March 25, push¬ 
ing the bankrupt nation to the edge of ruin. The killing and devastation 
defy belief. 

From a well at Natore, fetid geses bubble up around bones and rotting 
flesh. 

A tiny child gazes at a break in the lavender carpet of water hyacinths 
in a nearby pond where his parents’ bodies were dumped. 

TOLL COULD BE MILLION 

No one knows how many Bengali families the army machine gunned 
or how many migrant settlers Bengali secessionists slashed to death. But 
estimates of the total dead start at six figures and range to over a million. 

In the port city of Chittagong, a bloodsplattered doll lies in a heap of 
clothing and excrement in a jute mill recreation club where Bengalis 
butchered 180 women and children. 

Along the road to the mill, entire blocks of Bengali homes and shops 
were blasted and burned to the ground by the revenging Pakistani army. 
Reporters were banned from East Pakistan from March 26, when 40 
newsmen were bundled out and stripped of their notes and film, until the 
government escorted in a party of six on a conducted tour may 6—11, 

From visible evidence and eye-witnesses questioned out of official 
earshot the following account emerged : 

Throughout March, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Bengali dominated 
Awami League harassed the military government with a non-cooperation 
campaign demanding autonomy and more benefits from West Pakistan. 

Bengalis killed some West Pakistanis in flurries of chauvinism. 

Mujib’s party had won a majority in the National Assembly elections 
and he was Pakistan’s major political figure. But negotiations in Dacca 
with President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan broke dean and Yahya 
flow back to West Pakistan March 25. That night the army roared out of 
its barracks, and East Pakistan was aflame. 

PROFESSORS EXECUTED 

Soldiers assaulted two dormitories at Dacca University where radical 
Bangali students made their headquarters. They used recoilless rifles, 
then automatic weapons and bayonets. 

They broke into selected professors’ and students’ quarters. They 
executed some 14 faculty members, at least one by mistake. Altogether, 
more than 200 students were killed. 
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Army units shelled and set fire to two newspaper offices, then set 
upon the Bengali population in general. More than a dozen markets were 
set afire, and at least 25 blocks were devastated in Dacca. 

Hindu Bengali jewellery shops in the Shakari path quarter were 
blown apart. Two Hindu villages inside the Dacca racecourse were 
attacked with almost holy war fury by the Moslem troops. 

Accounts, projected from body counts at mass graves indicate above 
10,000 persons were shot to death or burned to death the first few nights 
in Dacca. Official spokesmen contended that the army went into action to 
stop a rebellion planned for 3 o’clock the next morning. They insisted 
that the army killed no one but those who fired at the soldiers. 

But other officers said the rebellion plot was only an assumption. 

Eye-witnesses said at least hundreds of the victims were women and 
thousands were unarmed civilians gunned down indiscriminately. 

“I took firm action to prevent heavy casualties later,” said the martial 
law governor, Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan. 

Dacca was brought under army control quickly, but word of the army 
action flashed through the province of 58,000 square miles and 75 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants, one of the world’s most densely populated areas. 

Thousands of Bengalis in the army, police, militia and border forces 
revolted. Under the banner of Bangladesh, the independent Bengali state, 
the deserters and armed volunteers fought back, seizing wide areas of the 
provinces before the 11,000 West Pakistani regulars could occupy them. 

Bengali civilians and “liberation troops” began a mass slaughter of 
Mohajirs—Indian migrants from the 1947 partition—and West 
Pakistanis. 

They raced through market places and settlements, stabbing, shooting 
and burning, sometimes stopping to rape and loot. 

The army shelled towns and fired at anything that moved. The army 
action was far more brutal than anything seen in the Nigerian civil war. 
Europeans likened the damage to that of the hardest hit the eaters of 
World War II. 
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SUSPENSION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN 

MAY 13,1971. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. FULBRIGHT), from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, submitted the following 
REPORT 

[To accompany S. Con. Res. 21J 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res 21) calling for the suspension of 
military assistance to Pakistan, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon with amendments and recommends that the concur¬ 
rent resolution as amended do pass. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. Con. Res. 21, as amended, is to express the sense 
of the Congress that all American military assistance and licenses for mil¬ 
itary sales to Pakistan should be suspended until the conflict in East 
Pakistan is resolved and the distribution of relief Supplies in that area is 
undertaken. 

BACKGROUND 

As a result of long standing differences between political factions in 
West and East Pakistan, the Pakistan army took control of Dacca, the cap¬ 
ital of East Pakistan on March 25, 1971. Although all foreign news cor¬ 
respondents were expelled from East Pakistan, reports received from var¬ 
ious sources indicated that the Pakistan army was engaged in indiscrimi¬ 
nate killing of civilians with military equipment furnished by the United 
States. Publicly, at the outset at least, Stale Department spokesman said 
they were unable to confirm that U.S. military equipment was being u.sed 

to kill East Pakistanis. It was not until.1971, almo.st a month after the 

Pakistan army took control in East»Pakistan that a letter was received 

from the Department.in response to a Committee inquiry stating that 

reports had been received indicating that.M-24 tanks and F-85 air¬ 

craft have been observed in use in East Pakistan in recent weeks.” This 
was the first official communication on the subject which was received 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. The correspondence referred to 
is reprinted in the appendix to this report. 








U. S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


With very few exceptions, the types and amounts of military assis¬ 
tance which the United States has furnished to the Government of 
Pakistan are classified. Nevertheless, it can be said that prior to the war 
between India and Pakistan in 1965, American grant military aid to 
Pakistan, including military training for thousands of Pakistanis, amount¬ 
ed to hundreds of millions of dollars. As a result of the India-Pakistan 
conflict, in September 1965 the United States placed an embargo on fur¬ 
ther shipments of military equipment to both countries. Since that time, 
however, although the Communist Chinese have been the main source of 
arms supplies for Pakistan, the United States has also furnished certain 
military equipment to the Pakistanis. For example, in the letter dated 
April 23, referred to above, it is stated. 

Since we terminated MAP grant assistance and suspended military 
sales to Pakistan and India in 1965, we have supplied no lemal end- 
items to Pakistan. After resuming a limited military sales program to 
both countries in 1966-67, we have sold to Pakistan, predominantly for 
cash, only nonlethal equipment and spare parts and ammunition for 
arms previously supplied by us. Non-lethal items have included trainer 
and transport aircraft; transport equipment such as trucks and jeeps and 
communications, medical and engineering equipment. Ammunition in 
various calibres for weapons supplied prior to the embargo in 1965 has 
comprised less than 15 percent of the total sales program since 1966. We 
have continued to sell spare parts and ammunition in order to keep pre¬ 
viously supplied U. S. equipment operational, in the belief that to allow 
this equipment to become inoperative would compel Pakistan to pur¬ 
chase more expensive and modern replacements, diverting resources 
from economic development to defense and fueling an arms race in the 
Subcontinent. 

The April 23 letter also states that in October 1970 the Administration 
announced a “one-time exception to our military supply policy to sell 
Pakistan a limited quantity of arms.” As Senator Case pointed out when 
he introduced S. Con. Res. 21, the equipment involved consists of 
armored personnel carriers, modified patrol aircraft, fighter planes (F- 
104’s) and bombers (B-57’s). None of these items have been delivered 
and nothing is in the pipeline. It should be noted, however, that although 
U. S. officials have suspended discussions on these sales, the officer to 
sell the equipment has not been resinded 
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INACCESSABLITY OF INFORMATION 

Wafaturately because the State Department refused to furnish 
Certained developments the Committee has had to rely on unofficial 
sources for information relating to developments in East Pakistan. In 
this connection, the Committee received a letter (dated April 9, 1971) 
written by Mr. Jon E. Rhode, an employee of the United States Public 
Health Service, which states in Part as follows : 

***As a result of complete press censorship and expulsion of jour¬ 
nalists, banning of the major political party in Pakistan, and repressed 
information about the military campaign against the civilians of East 
Pakistan, it probably has been difficult for you to obtain a clear picture 
of events since that date. From the outset of the army action, the 
American Consul General, Mr. Archer Blood, and his stall in Dacca 
have continued to send detailed factual accounts enumerating first hand 
reports of the situation. These reports have been carefully collected and 
verified before transmission to the State Department. 

TTie reports of the American Consul, Mr. Blood (available to Senators 
and Congressmen), contain a more detailed and complete account of the 
situation. In addition, he has submitted concrete proposals for construc¬ 
tive moves our government can make. While in no way suggesting that 
we interfere with Pakistan’s internal affairs, Mr. Blood asserts, and we 
support him, that the U. S. must not continue to condone the military 
action with official silence. We also urge you read the Dacca official 
community’s open cable to the State Department. It is for unlimited 
distribution and states the facts about the situation in East Pakistan. By 
not making a statement, the State Department supports the clearly 
immoral action of the West Pakistani army, navy and air force against the 
Bengali people. 

In view of the foregoing, and contrary to the assumption of the corres¬ 
pondent, Mr. Rhode, that Senators and Congressmen had these reports, 
the Committee asked the Department of State to furnish it with reports it 
had received from its posts in West and East Pakistan, as well as the 
“open cable’’ sent by the official community of Dacca. The Department 
replied that it was unable to accede to the request “without departing from 
established practice.’’ (The exchange of correspondence is appended to 
this report.) This refusal is contrary to past practice. There have been a 
number of occasions when classified reports and messages have been 



shown to Committee members in the past, especially when it has served 
the interests of the Department of State to do so. 

In the Committee’s view, if it does not have access to the type of 
information requested, it has no basis upon which to exercise independ¬ 
ent judgment and therefore is not in a position to carry out its constitu¬ 
tional foreign policy responsibilities. This practice of the State 
Department in denying information has serious implications, not only for 
the Senate as a whole, but for the people the Members of that body were 
elected to represent. Accordingly, the Committee cannot acquire in this 
practice of denying information to the Committee. In the absence of 
increased, cooperation in the future, the Committee will find it necessary 
to develop to appropriate measures to rectify the situation. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

S. Con. Res. 21 was introduced by Senator Case (for himself, and 
Senators Bayh, McGovern, Mondale, Muskie and Saxbe), on April 15, 
1971, and was referred to the Department of State for comment on April 
21. Subsequently, the following Senators co-sponsored the resolution: 
Senators Brooke, Church, Eagleton, Hartke, Hatfield, Hughes, Javits, 
Kennedy, Pearson, Pell, Proxmire, Ribicoff, and Stevenson. 

The resolution was discussed briefly during an executive session held 
on April 30, when Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Christopher Van 
Hollen and Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense James Noye testified 
on the situation in Pakistan. At that time, Mr. Van Hollen informed the 
Committee that the Executive Branch had not formulated a position on 
the resolution. The Committee met in executive session on May 6, and by 
a voice vote ordered S. Con. Res. 21 reported favorably to the Senate 
with amendments. Comments on the resolution were received from the 
Department of State Shortly before the Committee acted. 

Distribution of Relief Supplies 

The Committee added an amendment to S. Con. Res. 21 which is de¬ 
signed to encourage the Administration to take such measures as may be 
appropriate to expedite the distribution of relief supplies in East Pakistan. 
According to the Department of State, adequate food supplies are avai¬ 
lable. However, unless facilities and other channels of distribution are 
cleared, there is a potential danger that a serious food shortage could 
develop and result in a famine. 

Executive Branch Position 

The department of State is opposed to the enactment of S. Con. Res. 
21. In a letter dated May 6, 1971, the Department points out that “Much 





has already been done * ♦ * that parallels the basic concern expressed in 
the concurrent resolution.” In addition, the Department states that it 
would appear desirable to continue to supply military items to Pakistan in 
order to “maintain a constructive bilateral political dialogue and to help 
ensure that Pakistan is not compelled to rely increasingly on other 
sources of supply.” The State Department letter is incorporated in the 
appendix to this report. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 2 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, military assistance is authorized to be furnished to 
foreign countries for the purpose of strengthening the security of the 
United States and promoting world peace (Sec. 503). In addition Section 
(a) (1) (C) of the Act provides that “no defence articles shall be furnished 
to any country on a grant basis unless it shall be agreed that it will not * 
use or permit the use of such articles for purposes other than those for 
which furnished.” Moreover, sub-section (d) of Section 505 provides as 
follows : 

(d) Any country which hereafter uses defense articles or defense 
.services furnished such country under this Act, the mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, or any predecessor foreign 
assistance Act, in substantial violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any agreements entered into pursuant to any of such 
Acts shall be immediately ineligible for further assistance. 

One of the justifications for furnishing military assistance to Pakistan 
is to enable that country to combat the external threat of Communist 
aggression and to prevent internal Communist infiltration and subver¬ 
sion. By no stretch of the imagination, however, was it intended that such 
assistance would be used for the purpose of suppressing freely elected 
representatives of the people and killing innocent civilians. In the words 
of Senator Mondale. 

There is something very wrong when guns, tanks, and planes supplied 
by the United States are used against the very people they are supposed 
to protect. 

In the Committee’s view, the manner in which U. S. military equip¬ 
ment was used in East Pakistan is in “substantial violation” of Chapter 2 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and it recommends 
that the Senate approved S. Con. Res. 21 without delay. 





APPENDIX 

April, 6, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

Secretary of state, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In view of disturbing reports from East Pak¬ 
istan of seeming military excesses. I would appreciate receiving urgently 
a full account of the extent to which United States supplied Military grant 
assistance has been used in Pakistan. 

I have particularly in mind the provisions of Chapter II, Part II, of the 
Foreign Assistance Act which define the purposes for which military 
assistance is granted to a country and the accountability of recipients for 
the use of such equipment. 

In addition, I would like to know the current status of discussion with 
Pakistan concerning the proposed sale of military equipment to Pakistan 
by the United States. I would be helpful, if, in your reply you could also 
include the stator of any current shipments of U. S. military parts, sup¬ 
plies or equipment, lethal or otherwise, to Pakistan. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


April 23, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS. 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In preparation for an executive hearing 
which the Committee on Foreign Relations expects to schedule next 
week, it is requested that the Department of State furnish the committee 
with those reports (including cables and telegrams) which it has 
received from Posts in West and East Pakistan regarding the cunent cri¬ 
sis in that country. In addition, I am informed that the official commu¬ 
nity of Dacca sent an open cable to the State Department earlier this 
month. It would be appreciated if this cable could also be made avail¬ 
able to the committee. 





I would be grateful if you could comply with these requests at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Sincerely yours 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


Barrington, R/., April 15, 1971. 


Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Relation.':, 

V. S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relation of the Senate, 1 know you must be deeply concerned 
about the civil war that has been raging in East Pakistan since March 
25th. My husband and I have recently returned to the United States after 
a five-week visit with my son who has been living in Dacca for the past 
three years. Although we left before the outbreak of hostilities, we were 
fully aware of the strained political relations that had developed follow¬ 
ing the elections of last December, We have just received a letter from my 
son, Jon, who was evacuated to Tehran, Iran along with many other 
Americans on April 7th. He has asked me to forward the attached letter 
to you as well as to other members of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The letter speaks for itself, but 1 would like to quote one paragraph (page 
three) with which my husband and I are in complete agreement. 

“Fully recognizing the inability of our Government to oppose active¬ 
ly or to intervene in this desperate oppression of the Bengalis, urge You 
to seek and support a condemnation by congress and the President of the 
United States of the inhuman treatment being accorded the 75 million 
People of East Pakistan. The silence of our government is being widely 
regarded as tacit approval of the action being taken by the Pakistan 
Military.” 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR F. ROHDE. 

AMERICAN EMBASSY 

APO New York, N. Y., April 9, 1971. 

Two days ago my wife and I were evacuated from Dacca, East Pak¬ 
istan where I have been posted for the past three years under a U. S. 
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AID program. I am certain that you are aware of the political events 
preceding the army crackdown on March 25th. As a result of complete 
press censorship and expulsion of journalists banning of the major 
political party in Pakistan, and repressed information about the mili¬ 
tary campaign against the civilians of East Pakistan, it probably has 
been difficult for you to obtain a clear picture of events since that date. 
From the outset of the army action the American Consul General Mr. 
Archer Blood, and his staff in Dacca have continued to send detailed 
factual accounts emumerating first hand reports of the situation. These 
reports have been carefully collected and verified before transmission 
to the State Department. Publicity the State Department claims they do 
not have enough facts: but I have seen the facts sent at length daily 
from Dhaka. The American Consul in Karachi also stated to me that 
only recently had he begun to receive the accounts about the situation 
in East Pakistan, when the Consulate in Dacca has been transmitting 
information from the start of the action. 

Although Consul Blood’s reports contain a more detailed account of 
the current situation, I wish to bring to your attention the observations I 
have made in the past weeks in Dacca. My wife and I watched from our 
roof the night of March 25lh as tanks rolled out of the Cantonment illu¬ 
minated by the flares and the red glow of fires as the city was shelled by 
artillery, and mortars were fired into overcrowded slums and bazaars. 
After two days of loud explosions and the ceaseless chatter of machine 
guns, we took advantage of a break in the curfew to drive through the 
city. Driving past streams of refugees, we saw burned out shacks of the 
families living by the rail-road tracks. A Bengali friend living close by 
had watched the army set fire to the hovels, and as the families ran out, 
he saw them shot “like dogs”. He accepted our offer to take him and his 
family of 12 into our home. In the Old City of Dhaka, we walked through 
the remains of Nayer Bazaar. Where Moslem and Hindu woodcutters and 
worked, mow only a tangle of iron sheet and smouldering ruins. The 
Hindu shopkeepers and craftsmen still alive in the bombed ruins of 
Shankari Bazaar begged me to help them only hours after the army had 
moved in to kill all the inhabitants. On the 29th of March at Ramna Kali 
Bari, am ancient Hindu village of 200-300 people in the center of the 
Dacca Ramna Race Course, we saw the stacks of machine-gunned, burn¬ 
ing remains of man, women and children butchered in the early morning 
hours of the day. I photographed the scene hours later, although the fol¬ 
lowing day three British citizens suspected of photographing a church 





were set against a wall after grilling by an Army officer and were saved 
from execution by the timely arrival of the British Consul. 

At the Dacca University area on the 29th, we walked through Jagan- 
nath Hall and Iqbal Hall, two of the student dormitories, which had been 
shelled by army tanks and all residents were slaughtered. We saw the 
breach in the wall where the tank broke through, the mass grave in front 
of the hall where one man who was forced by the army to help drag the 
bodies outside, counted 103 of the Hindu students buried there. We saw 
the massive holes in the walls of the.dormitory, the smoking remains of 
the rooms, and the heavily blood stained floors. 

The two ensuing weeks have documented the planned killing of much 
of the intellectual community, including a majority of the professors at 
Dacca University and many families of these professors were shoot as 
well Full documentation of the names of people killed is difficult due to 
the army’s thorough search of people leaving Dacca. Complete censor¬ 
ship was facilitated when three prominent mass circulation daily news¬ 
papers were burned: The people. The Ittefaq, and the Sangbad. While 
Radio Pakistan continued to broadcast that life had returned to normal, 
we witnessed the daily movement of thousands of civilians fleeing the 
terrorized city. 

In Gulshan, one o f the suburbs of Dacca where we lived, we wit¬ 
nessed the disarming of the East Pakistan Rifles stationed in the 
Children’s Park across the street, the army looting the food supplies from 
the market nearby, and finally the execution of several EPR as they were 
forced by Punjabi soldiers onto a truck to be “taken away.” The mass exe¬ 
cution of several thousands of Bengali policemen and the EPR is already 
documented. We also witnessed from a neighbour’s house, army person¬ 
nel fire three shots across Gulshan Lake at several little boys who were 
swimming. Almost every might there was sporadic gunfire near our 
home, adding to the fear of the 26 refugees staying with us. 

I would be possible for me to chronicle many specific atrocities, but 
we have left close friends behind whose lives might be more endangered. 
It is clear that the law of the jungle prevails in East Pakistan where the 
mass killing of unarmed civilians, the systematic elimination of the intel- 
ligentia, and the annihilation of the Hindu population is in progress. 

The reports of the American Consul, Mr. Blood (available to Senators 
and Congressmen), contain a more detailed and complete account of the 
situation. In addition, he has submitted concrete proposals for construc¬ 
tive moves our government can make. While in no way suggesting that 
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we interfere with Pakistan’s internal affairs. Mr. Blood asserts, and we 
support him, that the U.S. must not continue to condone the military 
action with official silence. We also urge you to read the Dacca official 
community’s open cable to the State Department. It is for unlimited 
distribution and states the facts about the situation in East Pakistan. By 
not making a statement, the State Department supports the clearly 
immoral action of the West Pakistani army, navy and air force against the 
Bengali people. 

Fully recognizing the inability of our government to oppose actively 
or to intervene in this oppression of the Bengalis. I urge you to seek and 
support a condemnation by Congress and the President of the United 
States of the inhuman treatment being accorded the 75 million people of 
East Pakistan. The silence of our government is being widely regarded as 
tacit approval of the action being taken by the Pakistan military. No polit¬ 
ical consideration can outweigh the importance of a humanitarian stand 
reiterating the American brief in the value of individual lives and a dem¬ 
ocratic process of government. The action of President Yahya banning the 
democratically elected majority party who had 98% of the East Wing’s 
electorate backing them, ought to arouse a response from a country who 
prides itself on the democratic process. 

We urge you to speak out actively against the tragic massacre of civil¬ 
ians and take the humanitarian stand which must override any consi¬ 
deration of power politics. 


JON E. ROHDE. 
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92D CONGRESS 1st Session 
H. CON. RES. 303 
In The House of Representatives 
May 17,1971 

Mr. Gross submitted the following concurrent resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Congress of the United States deeply regrets the conflict 
that has occurred in East Pakistan ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States opposes the use of Ame 
rican military material in East Pakistan : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives ( the Senate concurring ), 
That — 

(1) All American military and economic assistance to Pakistan should 
be suspended until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved and the dis¬ 
tribution of relief supplies is undertaken. 

(2) All licenses for military and other sales to Pakistan should be sus¬ 
pended until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved and the distribution 
of relief supplies is undertaken. 
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92D CONGRESS 1st Session 
H. CON. RES. 304 
In The House of Representatives 
May 17, 1971 

Mr. Halpern (for himself, Mrs. Abzug, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Bingham, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. Burton, Mr. Coughlin, Mr. Dellums, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. Gude, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Koch, Mr. Mikva, Mr. Mitcheill, 
Mr. Mor.se, Mr. Moss, Mr. Rangel, Mr. Riegle, Mr. Rosenthal, and Mr. 
Ryan) submitted the following concurrent resolution ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Congress of the United States deeply regrets the conflict 
that has Occurred in East Pakistan ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States opposes the use of Ame¬ 
rican military material in East Pakistan : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives ( the Senate concurring). 
That— 

(1) All American military assistance to Pakistan should be suspended 
until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved and the distribution of relief 
supplies is undertaken. 

(2) All licenses for Military sales to Pakistan should be suspended 
until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved and the distribution of relief 
supplies is undertaken 
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S 7128 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE Mayl8, 1971 

WE MUST STOP SENDING ARMS TO PAIKISTAN BLOOD¬ 
BATH IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, 1 speak today in support of Senate Con¬ 
current Resolution 21. What has taken place in East Pakistan since the 
night of March 25, 1971, when a bloodletting of untold proportions 
began, is hard to comprehend. We know that the Pakistan army, equipped 
mostly with American arms and led by U. S. trained officers, let loose a 
massive burst of violence on fellow Muslims. After the first week of the 
civil strife, the normally calm Franch newspaper, Lc Monde, headlined 
events in Pakistan as “The Week of the Bloodbath.” The Chicago Sun- 
times, afterrunning a series of eye-witness descriptions, labeled the affair. 
“The Pakistan Pogrom.” And Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, the present martial 
law administrator of East Pakistan, admitted on May 6 that there had been 
“quite a lot of massacre” during the current conflict. 

On-the-spot accounts reaching Washington on a continuing basis 
from Americans, Europeans, and sub-continentals have confirmed the 
charge that killings have been widespread and sadistic. Such an account 
came from Peggy Durdin in the New York Times. After an extensive stay 
in East Pakistan, she wrote on May 2 of the wholesale slaughter that had 
taken place in Dacca and other urban centres following the breakdown of 
talks between Pakistan President Yahya Khan and Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman, the duly elected leader of the Awami League. This Bengali 
political party had just won an overwhelming mandate : One hundred and 
sixty-seven -out of a possible 100 seats assigned to East Pakistan in the 
313-seat National Assembly, on a Platfrom advocating greater political 
autonomy for the East, Mrs. Durdin observed that— 

The freedom the Bengalis we^e determined to achieve and the 
concealona he vested interests of the West and Pakistan’s military dicta¬ 
tor-president were prepared to give finally culminated in one of the 
bloodiest slaughters of modern times, as Pakistan’s armed forces moved 
with total ruihlessness to reassert Islamabad’s authority. 

As more and more facts are collected and analyzed, there is evidence 
to suggest not only that mass killings took place, but also that Bengali 
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leadership groups may have been selected out by the central government 
for annihilation. Thousands of Bengali civilians—professors, elected 
leaders, businessmen, lawyers, engineers, politicians, civil servants, doc¬ 
tors, workers, students, farmers, women, children-together with many of 
the men who made up the East Pakistan Rifles and the Pakistan Border 
Security. Forces, plus local policemen are said to have been exterminat¬ 
ed. Reports T. J. S. George in the Far Eastern Economic Review : 

Should East Pakistan be handed over to local political parties 
tomorrow, there simply will not be many leaders or intellectuals of the 
Awami League brand to take over responsibility. In one murderous 
week the army wrought a vacuum which it will take a generation or more 
to fill. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, what has been American’s involve¬ 
ment in these startling events ? When did it begin ? how should it be 
altered ? 

For its savage crackdown on the Bengalis, the Pakistan Army used 
imported guns, automatic weapons, mortars, artillery, trucks, armored 
personnel carriers, tanks, airplanes, and ammunition. The Officers in 
charge were men trained in the United States or Great Britain. Most of the 
ordinance and supplies came from the United States, acquired over the 
years through our lavish grants of military assistance and subsidized arms 
sale programs. The Bengalis, on the other hand, have literally used bows 
and arrows, knives, rocks, homemade bombs, and captured hand 
weapons to resist. 

Starting in 1954, When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles negoti¬ 
ated a large arms agreement with Pakistan, the U.S. Government devel¬ 
oped a special relationship with the ruling feudal oligarchy of West 
Pakistan—the generals, the handful of landowning families who control 
80 per cent of the wealth and the civil servants. We furnished immense 
quantities of arms, and more than $4 billion worth of economic and food 
assistance, the bulk of which was channeled into West Pakistan. 

The military largesse, costing the United States nearly $2 billion in 
arms, was perennially justified to Congress and the American people as 
a shield to protect the Pakistan is-and the United States-against 
Communist aggression. Pakistan Joined SEATO and CENTO; in turn, 
the United States built a communications and air base complex at 
Peshewar to gather intelligence data from Central Asia, Far from 






containing the Russian bear or the Chinese dragon, however Pakistan 
has used its American-furnished military equipment firust against Indian 
in 1969 and now against the won people. Indeed, in 1969, Pakistan 
unabashedly closed down our electronic listening post at Peshawar in 
order to placate Russian and Chinese feelings. By all standards, then, our 
military assistance policy has proved a failure-but it has been kept alive 
by the persistence of our arms bureaucracy and the insistence of the 
Pakistan junta. 

In October, 1970, the United States lifted its embargo on lethal arms 
to Pakistan that had been imposed after the 1965 Indo-Pakisian war. 
When this policy turnabout was announced, I warned in the Senate, as I 
had in the early 1960’s, against fueling the Pakinstan-Indian rivalry, that 
trouble and violence would be the end-product. “It could be,’* I said on 
October 14 of last year, “only a matter of time before recent history 
repeats itself and the United States is burned again.” This has happened, 
but in another, unforeseen way. 

When a policy goes sour but is not changed, the results are sordid. 
New public information reveals this about the Pakistan case. In April, 
1967, the United States altered its arms embargo to case military trans¬ 
actions. We Permitted commercial sales of what could be termed “non- 
lethal end-ilem.s” and this was interpreted here and internationally as 
communications and transportation equipment. Now it has come to 
light that our sales to Pakistan were averaging 310 million per year and 
of that amount, the State Department confessed a month ago, 2.5 mil¬ 
lion went for ammunition. Our arms surveyors reasoned that ammuni¬ 
tion, though lethal, was not an “end-item.” 

After hedging for more than a month, the State Department acknowl¬ 
edged on May 5, 1971, that the Pakistan Government was using U. S. 
supplied tanks and jet fighters in imposing rule upon the majority of its 
population which lives in East Pakistan. In a recent letter that I have 
received from Dacca, an American observer writes that the success of the 
Pakistan Army to date in occupying key towns “is heavily related to the 
use of C-130’s to move” men and material. Before he and other foreign 
correspondents were expelled at gunpoint from East Pakistan. Selig S. 
Harrison of the Washington Post noted the disturbing fact that : 

The universal attitude expressed in Dacca by representative Bengalis 
from Sheikh Mujubur Rahman down to the street vendor is that the 
United Stales has willingly or otherwise made it possible for West 
Pakistan to ride roughshod over the East through its military assistance to 
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the Punjabi-dominated army and an economic aid approach reflecting the 
bias of the largely West Pakistani bureaucracy. 

In regard to our military involvement, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
concluded that “the United State must share the guilt in this atrocity.” In 
sum, our military ties with Pakistan has implemented and made possible 
the carnage. 

CHANGING U. S. POLICY 

Mr. CHURCH : Mr. President, how can we change the present course ? 

The lessons learned here are obvious, or should be. First, we should 
admit that to take a truly “neutral position” in the civil conflict, we must 
stop favoring West Pakistan over the east with military weapons and eco¬ 
nomic aid. This process can begin by all carring our arms arrangement as 
the Case-Mondale resolution proposes. We should stop pretending that 
Pakistan must be treated as an “ally” because of its SEATO and CENTO 
membership ; Pakistan’s participation over the last 10 years has been no 
more than ritualistic. The fact of the matter is that, diplomatically, Pakistan 
has elapsed hands with Peking. The Chinese currently are providing 
Islamabad with millions of dollars of arms. Including AK-47 automatic 
rifles and Mik-17 aircraft, and have promised $20 million in grant aid. 

Second, we should reject the Pakistani military government’s con¬ 
tention that the slaughter of elected leaders and repression of the majori¬ 
ty of its population in the east is not a proper matter of concern for the 
international community. Close to 3 million refugees are now in India. As 
the killing or threat of violence continues, there will be more. Victims of 
the fighting still in East Pakistan plus refugees need care; the food crisis 
worsens; disease and epidemics spread, even across borders into India. 
International action is essential in rehabilitating and reconstructing the 
devastated area of Bengal, one of the most densely populated regions of 
the world. 

Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY : Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees has spoken on this subject. 

Mr. CHURCH : Then , too, the Pakistan Government, in constantly 
blaming India for its troubles, has internationalized the issue, thus aggra¬ 
vating the danger of spreading the war. A New York Times editorial on 
April 21 stated this danger well : 

There is ample evidence to justify a strong plea by the world com¬ 
munity for an immediate end to the bloodshed and for the admission of 
international relief agencies into East Pakistan. 







The Pakistani Government itself has made this conflict an 
International issue by attempting to place the blame for Bengali resist¬ 
ance on neighbouring India. If deep rooted—and now profoundly aggra¬ 
vated—Bengali grievances are allowed to fester, mounting tensions 
between India and Pakistan could explode into a war that might quickly 
involve one or more of the major powers. The United Nations Security 
Council and its member states have not only the light but the responsi¬ 
bility to do all that is in their power to try to forestall such a development. 

A particularly heavy burden of responsibility falls on the United 
States Government since Washington’s arms provide the principal mus¬ 
cle of West Pakistan’s military power and American economic aid will 
become increasingly cructed for the Pakistan Governments survival. 
Washington has the leverage to support democratic and peaceful devel¬ 
opment in Pakistan. Continued bilad backing for the military regime in 
Islamabad can only lead to disaster for this country’s substantial interests 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

Third, our military assistance program has exacerbated trouble some 
situations before. The pages of recent history are full of the well-known 
role American arms have played in fueling existing tensions between 
Greece and Turkey, Jourdan and Israel, Honduras and El Salvador, Iran 
and Iraq, India and Pakistan, Branch and Algeria, Portugal and its African 
colonies, to mentions a few. “Guns provided others’’, editorialized the 
Baltimore Sun “will in all probability be discharged, but not necessarily 
discharged against the target of your prescriptions.’’ This is the reason 
Congress needs to alter drastically the export of American arm in the 
future. Certainly the Pakistan example is a flagrant case in point. I plan 
to offer such legislation later this year, in the hope that the United States 
will end its addiction to arsonel diplomacy, and slop pressing armaments 
on other nations through grants. 

For, now, however, adoption of the pending resolution is a place to 
start. 
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CRISIS IN EAST PAKISTAN 


TUESDAY, MAY 25,1971 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

The subcommittee met at 3:20 p.m., in room 2200, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon, Cornelius E. Gallagher (Chairman of the sub¬ 
committee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF REPORT OF ROBBERT DORFMAN, PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. DORFMAN. Thank you for giving me an opportunity to come 
here. My remarks will concern a somewhat different matter from what I 
gather you have been hearing in the previous testimony, but there is a 
close and tragic connection. 

Senator Kennedy and the others have already called your attention to 
the terrible problems of feeding and carring for the millions of refugees, 
both in Pakistan and in West Bengal. I have nothing to add to that, except 
my personal sympathy and concern. But the disaress of those millions of 
persons is just one aspect of the civil war that’s now going on, and I want 
to devote my few minutes to America’s role and attitude in that war. 

Let me qualify myself. My name is Robert Dorfman. I am professor 
of economics at Harvard, a member of the Council of the American Eco¬ 
nomic Association, former President of the Institute of Management 
Sciences, and so forth. I have published a number of books, and I have all 
the usual academic credentials. I have been concerned professionally 
with the economics of the less developed countries, including Pakistan, 
for the Iasi dozen years. My interest began in 1960 when I had the hon¬ 
our of serving as a member of a panel appointed by President Kennedy to 
advice the Government of Pakistan about the .serious problems in the 







Indus Basin. I flatter myself that this Presidential panel made a substan¬ 
tial contribution to reversing the down-ward course of agriculture in that 
region. We proposed a sensible plan for increasing the yields of irrigated 
agriculture, while arresting the ominos progress of environmental decay, 
building on much excellent work that the Pakistanis had already done. 
That plan, together with the introduction of high-yield Mexican wheat a 
few years later and with some essential economic reforms, laid the foun¬ 
dation for the so-called green revolution, which brought to communities 
where there had been only despair. 

Subsequent to that work I retained my interest in Pakistan in various 
capacities, serving as a consultant for the Agency for International 
Development, the Development Advisory Service of Harvard University 
and most recently the Word Bank. 

In order to dispel any suspicion that I am baised in the current con¬ 
flict between East and West Pakistan. I should mention that virtually my 
entire association with that country has been concentrated on the prob¬ 
lems and development of West Pakistan. When 1 have occasion to criti¬ 
cize the policies that foster the economics of West Pakistan to the neglect 
of the problems of the East, I am criticizing myself among others. I was 
a party, a small party, to those policies. My attitude was typical of many 
others. 

As an economist, 1 can speak to really only about the economic 
aspects of the current crisis. But the economic aspects are peculiarly 
important, as is indicated by the face that there of the six points in the pro¬ 
gram of the Awami League, which won a 10 to 1 majority in the recent 
elections in East Pakistan—half of their program as 1 said, is devoted to 
economic and fiscal reforms. The current crisis, then, is largely econom¬ 
ic in its genoesis, economic in its objectives, and its resolution too will 
depend largely on economic factors. I should like to address my remarks 
first to the economic circumstances that lie behind the uprising and then 
to the economic factors that will determine its outcome. These latter fac¬ 
tors are of a special concern to this subcommittee because, unfortunately, 
they imply that the attitude and actions of the United States will have a 
significant and perhaps decisive effect on the struggle. So our country has 
an inescapable though unwelcome responsibility in the matter. 1 believe 
also that our national interests are involved. 

There are a few crucial facts I am anxious to put before you, mostly 
relating to the proverty of East Pakistan and to the problem of income dis¬ 
parity between East and West Pakistan. The proverty of East Pakistan is 





SO appalling that may sound facetious. From an economic point of view 
East Pakistan is simply a mistake. There are more than 70 million people 
trying to wrest a living from about 22 million acres and very little else by 
way of natural resources. That works out to about an acre and a half per 
farm family, which is approximately one half of 1 per cent of the average 
size of an American farm. On top of that they have the cyclones, the 
floods, and the droughts. 

Last year’s cyclone which killed at least 300,000 people and dev- 
asted hundreds of thousands of acres was only an especially bad 
instance of a periodic catastrophe. The floods are not as lethal, but are 
more crippling economically. In each annual monsoon, approximately 
one-third of the land area of East Pakistan is inundated and its crops lost 
or severely damaged. Between the monsoons, in much of the land there 
is not enough rain to grow crops without irrigation, for which facilities 
are lacking. Farm yields and incomes are as low as this recital of diffi¬ 
culties would lead you to expect, and this is particularly grim in a coun¬ 
try where about 60 per cent of all income is derived from farming. The 
result is a per capita income of not much more than $45 a year which 
is a figure so far below our experience that it is meaningless. 

West Pakistan is poor also. Per capita income there is about $75 a 
year, but low as that is, it is at least 60 per cent higher than per capita 
income in the east. This great gap between the levels of income in the two 
parts of the country—or better, the degrees of poverty— is one of the 
main, longstanding economic problems of Pakistan as well as the princi¬ 
pal underlying cause of the current crisis. The stated official policy of 
Pakistan has been to annihilate this gap and to achieve income equality, 
but absolutely no progress has been made in executing this policy. On the 
contrary, the di.screpancy has been growing. Over the last decade, total 
national income in West Pakistan rose by about 6 per cent per year while 
in East Pakistan income increased by only 4 per cent a year, most of 
which was eaten up by population growth. 

One of the most bitterly contended issues in Pakistan is whether the 
official policy of eliminating the income disparity has been implemented 
sincerely. No one contests that the policy has been completely frustrated. 
There are instances and shreds of evidence on both sides of the debate 
and I cannot resolve it in the few moments available to me. The best indi¬ 
cation, in my view, is the allocation of investment between East and West 
Pakistan, because public investment is directly controlled by the 
Government while private invesment is indirectly controlled by the sys- 



terns of industrial licensing and foreign exchange allocation. Public 
investment in East Pakistan has never been as great as in West Pakistan, 
though 55 per cent of the people live in the East. In the past half-dozen 
years public investment in East Pakistan has climbed from about half of 
what it is in West Pakistan to approximately 90 per cent of the amount in 
the West. Private investment is even more disproportionate; it is about 
three times as great in West Pakistan as in East Pakistan. So all together 
more than 60 per cent of investment occurs in West Pakistan where only 
45 per cent of the people live. 

This distribution of investment appeals to me as a strong indication 
that the day-to-day activities and programes of the Government have 
not implemented the announced policy of closing the income gap. 
There are other indications too, as well as some contrary ones. At any 
rate, the East Pakistanis find the results disheartening and are con¬ 
vinced that the great preponderance of Government programs favour 
the West and at their expense, almost as if they were an economic 
colony. I have to say that I personally agree with them. 

It should be mentioned in extenuation of the foregoing date that the 
bulk of promising investment opportunities, both public and private, are 
located in West Pakistan. The United States and other donor nations have 
tended to alloeate their funds in accordance with the normally sound prin¬ 
ciple of supporting the projects which promised to contribute most to 
economic development. So West Pakistan received a disproportionate 
share of foreign aid. We rarely asked whose economic development the 
projects contributed to. But that is a critical question in a bifurcated coun¬ 
try such as Pakistan since projects in one party of the country make vir¬ 
tually no contribution to the advancement of the other part. By following 
this normally sound principle, we have contributed to the economic dep¬ 
rivation of East Pakistan. We can see now that that policy was a grievous 
mistake and bears some of the responsibility for the current crisis—so 
much for history. 

I mentioned in my opening paragraph that we cannot avoid heavy 
responsibility for the course and outcbme of the current struggle. In princi¬ 
ple, of course, this is an internal Pakistani affair and the United States 
ought to try to avoid intervening, however we may feel about the rights 
and wrongs. The problem is that we are so heavily involved already in the 
economy of Pakistan that whatever we do in our efforts to maintain neu¬ 
trality will affect the balance of forces to a significant degree. To make 
this clear, I have to digress from economics for a moment to summarize 



the current state of military affairs. 

The pitched battles are now over for a while, and West Pakistan’s 
tanks, planes, artillery and disciplined soldiers have won all of them. The 
troops now occupy Dacca, Chittagong and all the principal cities and 
towns, and all they now have to do is subjuguate the rest of the country¬ 
side where most of the people live. But we know that can be quite a task. 
It requires them to maintain an expeditionary force of upwards of 50,000 
troops at the end of a supply line 3, 000 miles long and they are already 
a poor country in deep financial difficulties. In the past year, their foreign 
exchange reserves have been drawn down from over $ 300 million to less 
than S 170 million. Their annual foreign trade deficit, even without the 
expenses and disruptions of warfare, is over $ 500 million, so that their 
current reserves are less than a third of their annual requirements or 
scarcely an adequate working balance. In fact, at the moment it appears 
that Pakistan is desperately seeking a moratorium on its debt installments 
that fall due this month. This means that if the war is to go on for more 
than a few months and essential imports are to be procured, outsiders are 
going to have to provide the resources, and the United States is the 
principal traditional source of external funds for Pakistan. By and large, 
American grants and loans have amounted to about $ 250 million a year, 
not counting our contributions to IDA and UNDP. This covers about half 
of Pakistan’s adverse balance of trade. Therefore, the continued flow of 
American grant and loans is the most important immediate objective in 
West Pakistan’s strategy, more important by far than any military 
operation. 

So part of America’s dilemma in this tragic moment is how to follow 
a neutral course, when continuing the flow of aid dispersements will pro¬ 
vide indispensable support to the suppressive efforts of the Government 
of Pakistan, while discontinuing the flow will interrupt a traditional rela¬ 
tionship on which the Government of Pakistan has come to rely. Since 
either policy is consequential we are involved inexorably no matter how 
earnestly we wish we could stand apart. Besides, our own national inter¬ 
ests are engaged. 

East Pakistan is in the comer of the Indian-subcontinent and what 
goes on there is of vital concern to Pakistan, India, mainland China, 
and Burma at least. It affects political alinements and the balance of 
power throughout South Asia. Our national interest in South Asia is 
principally to maintain peace and tranquility. I don’t say that out of 
high-minded or of humanitarian motives. A protracted struggle in East 





Pakistan will engage the attentions of both India and Pakistan, will 
weaken both of them, will inflame their animosities to a dangerous 
degree, and will divert their energies from the peaceful solution of 
their political and economic problems. It will in short, endanger the 
stability of the whole subcontinent with consequences that cannot be 
foretold. 

Second, the longer the struggle goes on the more likely it is that it 
will take a sinister as well as a tragic turn. At the moment, the move¬ 
ment toward autonomy in East Pakistan is led by a Western-educated, 
Western-oriented middle-class. It is confined to a sectional struggle 
with only slight ideological overtones. But experience teaches that it is 
very hard for moderates with democratic aspirations to keep control of 
an inflammatory, hate-breeding struggle. In such struggles, the leader¬ 
ship tends to gravitate into the hands of extremist faction who feel no 
constraint against exploiting the hatreds that the struggle enganders. 
Such factions are already present in East Pakistan, notably certain ele¬ 
ments of the National Awami Party and the “Naxalites”, an illegal West 
Bengali party with Maoist connections. The danger that these elements 
will take control of the rebellion if it continues unresolved for very long 
is much more than 50-50. You can picture for yourself the implications 
of a Moaist-led rebellion in East Pakistan. 

So America’s overwhelming concern must be to restore peace in 
East Pakistan as promptly as possible. We cannot intervene nor should 
we even want to. But we have already seen that we are in a position in 
which we cannot avoid influencing the course of events. We should use 
our influence to work toward a compromise rather than military sup¬ 
pression. We can do this by refusing to finance the military operations. 

1 do not believe that neutrality obliges us to make our funds and 
resources available for prosecuting an internal war, funds and resources 
that can be used properly only for fostering economic development and 
defending the country against external aggressors. We ought to make it 
perfectly clear that our policy is that no American funds should be divert¬ 
ed from development purposes to* military purposes. To this end we 
should attach effective safeguards to all future American disbursements 
in order to assure that they will not be used directly or indirectly in fur¬ 
ther the war effort. In addition, of course, we should discontinue military 
assistance forthwith. Of course we should nonetheless stand ready to pro¬ 
vide food and medical relief to East Pakistan, where the disruption is vir¬ 
tually certain to cause a famine of serious proportions. Such relief also 





should be safeguarded against diversion to military purposes. 

Those are the objectives that I strongly recommend that we pursue. I 
have not thought through the ways and means for attaining them. They 
probably entail a virtual cessation of commodity and program aid to 
Pakistan and a substantial restriction of project aid. The crucial difficulty 
is that almost any commodities or funds that we might provide to 
Pakistan for development purposes can be used to meet requirements for 
military support that otherwise would have to be met by foreign exchange 
purchases. So, in effect, giving development aid in such forms is an indi¬ 
rect way to finance the war effort. Any substantial reduction in develop¬ 
ment support would have unfortunate consequences, but continued 
development aid would be largely fruitless any how until a political set¬ 
tlement is reached and attention can once more be concentrated on eco¬ 
nomic development. 

I believe that if this policy is followed the Government of Pakistan 
will be under irresistible pressure to seek a political settlement, and one 
that will assure to East Pakistan genuine equity in the pursuit of democ¬ 
racy and economic development. It would contribute to the stability of 
the entire continent, and be in everyone’s interest. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to express my views 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you very much. Dr. Dorfman, for a 
splendid statement, and for coming here today. 

What kind of a political settlement do you visualize would be accept¬ 
able to the Government and to the people in East Pakistan ? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I think that both contending parties will have to do 
very unwelcome things from their point of view, but 1 should think that 
the East Bengali could be persuaded to remain legally part of a united 
Pakistan, provided that they are given the substance of the demands of six 
points of the Awami League, and that the West Pakistani troops are with¬ 
drawn. 

I think in West Pakistan the strains of continuing the conflict will be 
so severe that they could reconcile themselves to almost any settlement 
that leaves the East part of the country. The think they have to avoid is 
separation. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Do you feel that it is in the interest of both wins 
of Pakistan to have a political settlement and remain a viable nation? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I don’t know how long a political settlement would 
stick. The hatreds that have grown up are substantial. The countries, of 



course, were widely separated geographically, culturally, ethnically, even 
by language previously, so that people have long been predicting that the 
union would fall apart sooner or later. How violently, I suppose no one 
anticipated. But I think under the circumstances, rather than have a fight 
to the finish now, they should try for a compromise and try to make it 
work. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Do you see any possibility of it working, in 
view of your long experience? 

Mr. DORFMAN. Yes I do, though it will require more good will on 
both sides than they have displayed so far. There is no conflict of inter¬ 
est. If the West were able to allow the East to follow an economic policy 
that was not in the West’s favour but in the East’s and if the other nations 
repented, as I am sure we do, of their excessive obsession with West 
Pakistan, I am sure they could stay together. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I note in your statement that “nevertheless we 
should stand ready to provide food and medical relief to East Pakistan.’’ 
How do you feel the distribution should be made? 

Mr. DORFMAN. In East Pakistan at present? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I mean should the Government of the United 
States make that distribution bilaterally into East Pakistan? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I think we should not. Supervisory administration 
by the U.N. or the International Red Cross would be needed. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Wouldn’t that be the only real effective way of 
doing it? 

Mr. DORFMAN. That way, plus an informal recognition that relief 
supplies sent to the nearby regions of India are likely to leak across the 
border also. It is quite a long and open border. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. How would distribution be made, if we did it in 
that way? 

Mr. DORFMAN. Very little information— 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is not one of the real problems now that the 
channels of distribution are disrupted? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I believe the autonomous regime does have some¬ 
thing like a government structure in large areas of the India border 
regions. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Do you think it would be feasible for the United 
States to deal with East Pakistan? 





Mr. DORFMAN. Not officially. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But if we deal directly with them, would we not 
be doing the opposite of what you feel should happen in a political 
accommodation between both? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I would not deal directly with them, no. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If there were a real separation, do you feel, with 
its limitations of resources that it would be economically possible for 
East Pakistan or Bangladesh to survived economically ? 

Mr. DORFMAN. I am engaged in studies of the economic future of 
East Pakistan right now. You must understand that their affiliation with 
West Pakistan has not helped make them a viable country in the past. On 
the contrary, they have been probably contributing capital to West 
Pakistan. So they would be better off than they are now. Whether they are 
viable or not is another matter. 

In my testimony, I said they are a mistake, and in a sense they are. 
How that country can support so many people is very hard to conceive. 
But separation in the form of either an autonomous economy or a legal 
separation would do no harm. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Bingham? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have actually 
covered most of the questions I had in mind. But I do have one other 
question. 

You mentioned that if the unity is to continue, a political settlement 
had to be arrived at between East and West Pakistan; that West Pakistan 
should discontinue an economic policy in East Pakistan that works in 
favour of West Pakistan and not in the interest of East Pakistan. Would 
you develop that a little further? What are the specific things that illus¬ 
trate this point ? 

Mr. DORFMAN. One of the specific types of measure 1 mentioned 
in my prepared statement is the allocation of both public and private 
investment in Pakistan, which up to the present has been controlled in 
West Pakistan by the central government. That certainly should be decen¬ 
tralized so that a reasonable allocation of foreign resources is made to 
East Pakistan and the administration is done by the Government of East 
Pakistan , either independently or as a component of the whole Pakistani 
Government. 

The licensing procedures now are centralized 1,000 air miles and at 
the moment 3,000 air miles from East Pakistan. The structure of tariffs 



and subsidies which, again, is part of the central government program, 
has been very heavily slanted in the direction of protecting local manu¬ 
facturing, nearly all of which is concentrated in West Pakistan, and has 
required he East Pakistanis, in effect, to purchase from West Pakistan 
rather than from the outside world, a policy that we encountered in our 
own history before the War of Independence, when we had similar ties 
with the manufacturing in Great Britain, and with many of the same 
results, both economic and as to our feelings. 

East Pakistan should probably be permitted to import what it needs 
from the outside world under the most favourable terms, whether it 
comes from West Pakistan or from Hong Kong or elsewhere. That would 
relieve them of a substantial burden. 

There are a number of other detailed economic policies. The result 
seems to be something that is very hard to pin down exactly, becau.se the 
West Pakistani Government is discreet enough not to publish all the fig¬ 
ures you want. But it does appear that about $90 million a year has been 
transferred from the dreadfully poor East Pakistanis to the not-so-poor 
West Pakistanis as a result of these policies, a substantial drain. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That certainly is a very striking statement. Without 
that element, I am not totally impressed with the statement by itself, that 
public investment has been disproportionate in West Pakistan over East 
Pakistan because that might have come from West Pakistan resources. If 
the investment comes from West Pakistan resources, then you can’t crit¬ 
icize it too much if it is allocated in that proportion. 

But if it comes from the transfer of capital resources, that is a very dif¬ 
ferent matter. What is the nature of’ those transfers ? What resources are 
there in East Pakistan that are capable of being transferred? Is it tax mon¬ 
eys ? 

Mr. DORFMAN. Partly taxes, partly profits on this kind of trade that 
we have mentioned. Those are the two main machineries. And partly also 
some repatriation of profit from industries that are located in East 
Pakistan and owned in West Pakistan. 

It is a very peculiar situation that most of the foreign exchange that 
Pakistan as a whole earns comes either from jute in raw form or jute in 
manufactured from. Both of those originate in East Pakistan rather than 
in West Pakistan, so that the poorer part of the country is also the larger 
foreign exchange earner. It is this transfer of funds that has put the jute 
earnings at the disposal of West Pakistan. 



Mr. BINGHAM. These factors, then, would tend to explain why the 
Government of Pakistan is so determined to hold on to East Pakistan; is 
that right? 

Mr. DORFMAN. Partly, yes. And partly also, I think, it is the natu¬ 
ral obligation of all governments not to see part of their provinces taken 
away. You know what Churchill said, and every responsible government 
leader feels the same way, not wanting to see the country dismembered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Thank you. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 
PAKISTANI REFUGEES IN INDIA 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the number of East Pakistan 
refugees in India is now over 4,000.000—and the influx continues 
upward to 100,000 per day. Same 3,000,000 of these refugees are con¬ 
centrated in the area of Calcutta in the State of West Bengal. The rest 
are found in other Indian areas bordering East Pakistan, with most of 
them in the west of Tripura—whose normal population of some 
1,500,000 has been increased by at least one-third. 

Some of the refugees are being welcomed into the homes of relatives. 
But the bulk of them are found in makeshift camps near the border, in 
public buildings such as schools, or in open fields. Reports indicate that 
some 70 per cent of the refugees are women and small children. 
Conditions among the refugees are grim. Their need for food, shelter, 
clothing, and medical care is great. And the prospect of their repatriation 
is not in sight. 

The estimated cost of caring for these refugees varies with the source 
and the standards used. 

The Indian Government puts the cost of feeding 4,000,000 refugees 
for 3 months at some $40,000,000 to $45,000,000—or some $78,000,000 
to $92,000,000 for 6 months. This estimate is based on a daily diet of 
over 2,000 calories per refugee. 

The world Food Program puts the cost at some $32,000,000 to 
$36,000,000 for 3 months—or $65,000,000 to $72,000,000 for 6 months. 

This estimate is based on a daily diet of over 1,600 calories per refugee. 

• 

Our own Government, using a daily diet of 1,600 calories per refugee, 
is estimating it will cost some $30 million to feed 4 million refugees for 
3 months—and some $50 million for 6 months. The State Department 
informs me that our own Government is prepared to carry up to 50 per 
cent of this estimated cost. To date, however, only $2.5 million has been 
allocated. In this connection, U.S. voluntary agencies including CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, and Church World Services/Lutheran World. 
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Federation—are currently feeding some 280,500 refugees under aid 
authorization. Subject to the availability of food, however, these agencies 
have a capacity to feed some 1.5 million persons. 

On April 23, the Government of India appealed to the United 
Nations for international humanitarian assistance. Today, nearly 6 
weeks later, international relief operations are not underway—and, 
regrettably, in response to inquiries neither the United Nations nor our 
own Government is willing to say when these operations will begin. 
Meanwhile, the Indian Government is doing what it can to meet the 
humanitarian needs of the refugees with the limited resources available 
and with the help of the private voluntary agencies. 

Mr. President, it is clearer everyday that a massive human tragedy is 
developing, as a result of unrest and conflict in East Pakistan. How much 
longer will the world stand idle while the region plunges toward the brink 
of disaster? How much longer will the United Nations study the problem, 
when humanitarian needs are so clearly evident ? 

How much longer will our Government point with satisfaction to the 
meager efforts it is making and to an international relief program that so 
far remains on paper? How much longer will we temporize in responding 
to India’s appeals for relief supplies, such as tents, and for logistical sup¬ 
port, such as C-130’s and helicopters—when massive stocks are available 
from U.S. sources throughout Southeast Asia? 

And how much longer will the Government of Pakistan claim that 
conditions are “normal” in East Pakistan, when each day sees tens of 
thousands of its citizens fleeing across the border into India ? 

The alarming situation, Mr. President, has prompted me to write 
Secretary of States Rogers, to urge again that our Government view the 
plight of the people in East Pakistan and the refugees in India with deep 
compassion—and that, with a strong sense of urgency, we join with oth¬ 
ers in responding immediately to the requirements of peace and relief 
throughout the entire area. I ask unanimous consent that the text of this 
letter, dated May 27, be made a part of my remarks at this point in the 
Record. 

May 27,1971 

HON. WILLIAM P ROGERS, 

Secretary of State, 

Department of State, 

Washington, D.C. 



DEAR MR. SECRETARY : Congre.ssional and public concern contin¬ 
ues over the situation in East Pakistan and the heavy flow or refugees into 
India. As you know, I share this concern, and since the early days of the 
tragedy 1 have strongly advocated and supported efforts by our govern¬ 
ment and others to ameliorate political tensions in the area and to initiate 
emergency relief operations under international auspices, preferably the 
United Nations. 

The record indicates that little substantive progress has been made. 
The situation continues to deteriorate. Nearly all reports, including those 
to our government, tell of growing human need, sporadic military con¬ 
flict, lack of government services, and deepening divisions between the 
central government and the people of East Pakistan. Political tensions 
between the governments of India and Pakistan escalate daily, and threat¬ 
ens the peace and stability of the area, and Great Power confrontation. 
The flow of refugees into India reportedly continues at a rate approach¬ 
ing 100,000 persons a day. The cumulative total already exceeds 
3,500,000. India’s appeal on April 23 for international humanitarian 
assistance has received only a token response, as individual governments 
and the United Nations stand immobilized in the face of great tragedy. 

Steps are urgently needed on at least four fronts. 

First, stronger efforts must be made by individual governments and 
the United Nations to encourage and facilitate political accommodations 
between the central Pakistan government and political forces within East 
Pakistan, so as to stop the flow of refugees into India and facilitate the 
return of those who have already fled the civil conflict. 

Secondly, our government must place higher priority on urgently 
needed emergency relief operations within East Pakistan, as a condition 
for any normalization of general American economic assistance to the 
central government. In this connection, oui government should immedi¬ 
ately respond to Pakistan’s stated need for food and medical supplies and 
water transport for the distribution of relief commodities by Paki.stani 
authorities and international personnel. 

Thirdly, immediate initiatives by our government and others must be 
taken through appropriate diplomatic channels to ameliorate the escalat¬ 
ing tensions between Pakistan and India—tensions which threaten the 
peace and stability of the region and needless Great Power confrontation 
in South Asia. 

And fourthly, our government must not stand idle because of the 
United Nations continuing immobilization in responding substantially to 



India’s appeal for international assistance on April 23rd. As of today, no 
United Nations relief operation is being implemented in India. Until this 
is done, our government should respons to India’s appeal on a bilateral 
basis. India has stated its requirements to meet human need, and our allo¬ 
cation of funds to an immobilized international organization, only aggre- 
vates the immediate crisis of people confronting the Indian government. 

I am extremely hopeful that our government will view the plight of 
the people in East Pakistan and the refugees in India with deep compas¬ 
sion, and, with a strong sense of urgency, will join with others in respond¬ 
ing immediately to the requirements of peace and relief throughout the 
entire area. 


Sincerely, 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

June 9, 1971 

FROM : CONGRESSMAN CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER (C. N. J.) 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U. S. House of 
Representatives. 

“ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN MUST 
REMAIN SUSPENDED,” Gallagher SAYS ON HIS 
RETURN FROM EAST PAKISTAN REFUGEE CAMPS 
IN INDIA 

“Any aid to the Government of Pakistan at this time would be subsi¬ 
dizing slaughter and spreading pestilence,” Congressman Cornelius E. 
Gallagher, Chairman of the Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee said 
today. He had just returned from a tour of the East Pakistani refugee 
camps in India, which now contain 5 million people driven from their 
homes by the crisis in East Pakistan. Gallagher had held two days of hear¬ 
ings during May on the crisis and had spent two days touring the camps 
early in June. 

“Two simple facts speak for themselves : (1) The sheer number of 
refugees is irrefutable evidence of the brutal policies pursued by the 
Government of Pakistan to crush the people who won the election; and 
(2) the increase of Hindu refugees within the last weeks discloses the 
undertaking of a holy war,’ Chairman Gallagher said, “We must never 
forget that the leaders and supporters of the Awami League successfully 
worked within the system by gaining an absolute majority in the election 
for a Constitutional Assembly for both wings of Pakistan in the 
December election. Therefore, they should not now be regarded as seces¬ 
sionists or rebels, in the usual sense of those terms.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery on the Floor of the House, Gallagher 
told his colleagues of examples of “indescribable horror—children with 
their arms ripped off’ and told of the findings based on hundreds of per¬ 
sonal interviews he had held with a cross section of the refugees. “They 
all told a common story: the attempted destruction of the intellectual life 
of the Bengali community by the killing of professors and students by the 
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Army. This, in my judgment, gives credence to the charge of genocide. In 
addition, the majority of the refugees now pouring by the thousands into 
India are Hindus, who have been the innocent victims of a calculated 
reign of terror by the Army to inspire and inflame communal tensions.” 

“Based on my personal experiences in India and the evidence pre¬ 
sented to my subcommittee, I believe American policy must not in any 
way subsidize the actions of the Government of Pakistan in East Pakistan. 
Our policy must now be to insist on international relief efforts, closely 
supervised and rigidly inspected. Prior American aid—nearly $5 bil¬ 
lion—has contributed to the unspeakable agonies in East Pakistan and 
any resumption of our aid to the Military Government would only subsi¬ 
dize slaughter and spread pestilence. 

Gallagher said that the cholera epidemic, now sweeping through the 
camps and threatening Calcutta and India citizens, came from East 
Pakistan along with the refugees. He explained that hundreds of bodies of 
people killed in the communal violence and by the Army of Pakistan have 
fouled much of the drinking water inside East Pakistan. “India is now 
unwillingly a partner in this tragedy and the world community must 
assume some obligation to assist India in meeting this influx of refugees,” 
Gallagher said. 

“The argument has been advanced that we must continue our ordinary 
policies at this time because the crisis is an ‘internal matter of Pakistan.’ 
This overlooks the international implications of the refugees and it is a 
fact that internal Pakistan is divided. The boundaries of East and West 
Pakistan are not only physically some 1100 miles apart but their intellec¬ 
tual and cultural lives are worlds apart. Testimony before my 
Subcommittee revealed the economic exploitation and the unequal distri¬ 
bution of American aid. Now, we see American boats supplied last win¬ 
ter to case the suffering during the hurricane and flood are presently being 
used to carry troops on murderous raids throughout the countryside.” 

Gallagher also pointed out that while the Army maybe in control of 
large population centers—described in report from East Pakistan as being 
virtual “ghost towns”—the countryside of East Pakistan is ideal territory 
for insurgency. “Giving aid in any form now to the Military Government 
of Pakistan, thus assisting in its thwarting of the will of the majority in 
East Pakistan, would undoubtedly cause communist inspired groups to 
gain adherents. From what 1 have learned of the leadership of the Awami 
League, they are moderate, and they scored electoral success on a pro¬ 
gram of a fair share of economic resources and political power between 
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the two wings of Pakistan. The military Government of Pakistan showed 
during its inadequate attempts to alleviate suffering caused by the flood 
and hurricane, and proved conclusively by its bloody policy of des¬ 
truction after March 25, 1971, that they should not be permitted control 
over relief supplies. To allow American aid to be utilized by the intransi¬ 
gent Military Government would merely exacerbate passions and proba¬ 
bly assure the end of any opportunity for people friendly to the West to 
exercise their electoral mandate.” 

Gallagher said that we must funnel our assistance through the United 
Nations and the World Bank. In addition, he called on a massive influx of 
money and supplies for India to meet the problems in the refugee camps, 
particularly in light of the cholera epidemic. 

“Even in the best of times, life in the region of India surrounding East 
Pakistan is difficult. The coming of the mon.soons, the five million 
refugees which is expanding every day, and the outbreak of the deraded 
cholera makes this not only the worst of times for that trouble-prone area; 
it may well make it the worst possible time for peace in the whole sub¬ 
continent. American policy must be neutrality in deed as well as world,” 
Chairman Gallagher concluded. 
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S 8836 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE June 10, 1971. 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSnANCEACT OF 1971--AMEND]V^^ 

Amendment No. 150. 

Mr. SAXBE (for himself and Mr. CHURCH) submitted an amend¬ 
ment intended to be proposed by them, joints to S. 1657, a bill to consol¬ 
idate and to revise the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as amended, and 
other legislation relating to international security assistance and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

AID TO PAKISTAN SUSPENDED 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. SAXBE) and myself submit today an amendment to the 
International Security bill, S. 1657, which would suspend U.S. military 
and economic aid to Pakistan until food and medical relief, supervised by 
an international agency such as the United Nations, is instituted on the 
regular basis throughout East Bengal and the majority of Pakistani 
refugees now in India are repatriated. 

The people of East Pakistan, larger in number than the whole popula¬ 
tion of West Pakistan, have been hard-hit by two calamities in less than a 
year—the cyclone-tidal wave disaster and a savage civil war in which an 
estimated half million have been killed, and millions more driven from 
their homes. Food, medical supplies, clothing, and other essential are des¬ 
perately needed. A full scale international relief operation is mandatory. 

There are now close to 5 million Bengali refugees in neighbouring 
India, with approximately 40,000 more arriving each day. They econom¬ 
ic and social disruption resulting from such a massive influx of people 
imposes an unbearable burden upon India itself. More dangerous to the 
outside world, however, is the serious threat the refugees pose to peace 
between India and Pakistan. 

The creation of another refugee problem along the Indian border, like 
that which plagues the Middle East, would be alarming in its implicationj 
for the future. 




Under these circumstances, the United States must apply such lever¬ 
age as it can to alleviate this human tragedy through the implementation 
of essential international relief and the speedy repatriation of refugees. 
Such is the purpose of our amendment. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

June 10,1971 

AMENDMENT 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. SAXBE (for himself and Mr. 
CHURCH) to S. 1657, a bill to consolidate and revise the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and other legislation relating to 
international security assistance, and for other purposes, viz.: At the end 
of the bill add the following new section 

Sec. All military and economic assistance, and all sales of military 
equipment and weapons, whether for cash, credit, or any other means, to 
Pakistan, authorized or appropriated pursuant to this or any other Act, 
and all licenses for military sales, shall be immediately suspended and no 
commitments or expenditures, including the provision of debt relief, shall 
be undertaken or made, until distribution of food and other relief meas¬ 
ures, supervised by international agencies, take place on a regular bais 
throughout East Pakistan and the majority of refugees in India are repa¬ 
triated to East Pakistan : Provided, however. That these provisions shall 
not prohibit expenditures of previously appropriated funds pursuant to 
binding written agreements between the Government of Pakistan and the 
Agency for International Development in force on or prior to June 8, 
1971. 
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JUNE II, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—Extensions of Rmiar/tj E5749 

AN AMERICAN RESPONSE TO THE PAKISTAN CRISIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

June 10, 1971 

Hon’blc'Oornelius E. Gallagher.—Mr. Speaker, I rise today to dis¬ 
cuss the situation in East Pakistan generally and to report specifically on 
my recent trip to view the refugee camps in India. 

Let me say that the situation is the worst I have seen abroad during 
my 12 years of service on the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. My 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs held 2 days of hearings into 
the situation during May and 1 must confess that I had felt the reports of 
genocide, brutality, and unparalleled human misery were overstated. 

I can now report to my colleagues that, if anything, these reports were 
understated. I do not believe I could be called a “bleeding heart” or a 
“professional do gooder,” and I share the reluctance of many of my fel¬ 
low House Members to embrace eagerly every cause which promises 
“instant celebrity” for its leaders and “instant humanitarianism”, for its 
adherents. I have learned to distrust sweeping generalizations and to dis¬ 
count inflated rhetoric. 

The crisis in East Pakistan, as disastrous and as horrifying as it is, is 
not a matter solely for the Government of the United States to solve. But 
neither is it solely an internal matter of Pakistan. It now threatens the 
peace of the Indian Subcontinent, provides a rich and fertile breeding 
ground for communist inspired movements, challenges whatever is good 
in human nature, and poses a dreadful moral choice for mankind. 

However, a simplistic search for heroes and villains in creating the 
torrent of tragedy sweeping over the 75 million inhabitants of East 
Pakistan is doomed to failure. Much of my speech today will be critical 
of the actions undertaken by the army of Pakistan after its initial actions 
on the evening of March 25, 1971. But it is true that supporters of the 
Awami League promoted wor k stoppages earlier it cannot be denied that 
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Bengalis themselves butchered members of other populations within East 
Pakistan : and the world community has not enabled itself by its response. 

While I hesitate to repeat what I regard in other contexts as a mind¬ 
numbering cliche, in a very real sense we are all guilty of promoting the 
climate of unconcern and in acquiescing in policies which, given the 
crystal clarity of the vision of hindsight, led inexorably to the truly 
appalling situation now confronting East Pakistan, West Pakistan, and 
India. And the United Nations, the United States, and virtually every 
other nation in the world is either an active or reluctant partner. 

Background 

Let me try to briefly sketch the political background. East and West 
Pakistan arc divided by some 1,100 miles of Indian territory and we now 
know that they are socially, intellectually, and spiritually worlds apart. 
The Awami League in East Pakistan was the clear winner in the elections 
held last December for a National Constituent Assembly to write the con¬ 
stitution which would provide for non-military rule. The Awami League 
captured 167 seats of the 169 contested in East Pakistan and this gave 
them an absolute majority of the seats contested in both wings. 
Candidates of the Awami League won at least 80 per cent of the popular 
vote in East Pakistan in an election which was run by the Military 
Government of Pakistan. 

We must never forget that the leaders and supporters of the Awami 
League successfully worked within the system by gaining an absolute 
majority in both wings of Pakistan. Therefore, they should not now be 
regarded as .secessionists or rebels in the usual .sense of those terms. 

Indeed, because of the victory of the Awami League, the leader of the 
league and a man who President Yahya once said was the next Premier of 
all of Pakistan, could have established a government immediately after 
the election in December. It is a fact he did not: it is a fact that he depend¬ 
ed on the word of President Yahya to effect an orderly transfer of power; 
and it is a fact that he never spoke of secession, only of democratic auton¬ 
omy within a loo.se federation of ajl of Pakistan. Perhaps the world will 
never know the exact reasons for the breakdown in the talks in which the 
Awami League placed such faith, but the facts just cited show that the 
leaders did not insist upon “Bangladesh” until after the army took its 
action. 

Testimony before the Asian and Pacific Affairs by Dr. Robert 
Dorfman of Harvard University is very revealing about the economic 
background. He points out the disparities in resource allotment and in 
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economic development between the two wings and he testifies, in a very 
graceful manner, to the widely shared but tragically short—sighted atti¬ 
tude that West Pakistan provided the most promising opportunities for 
investment, including American aid. East Pakistan came to regard itself 
as a colony of West Pakistan, further exacerbating tensions. 

Actions of Unprecedented violence 

Spokesmen for the Central Government of Pakistan claim that the 
army sweep of March 25 was necessary to restore law and order and that 
it was a quick, clean, almost surgical incision. They claim that all that 
remains now is for the East to again return to its normal place in a united 
Pakistan. 

Two simple facts speak powerfully against that argument First, the 
sheer number of refugees is irrefutable evidence of the brutal policies 
pursued by the Government of Pakistan to crush the people who wore the 
election ; and second, the sharp increase in Hindu refugees in the past 
weeks shows the undertaking of a “Holy War”. There are now some 5 
million refugees in India with thousands more crossing the border each 
day. Based on interviews I conducted with a cross-section of the refugees. 
I now believe that a Calculated attempt to crush the intellectual life of the 
Bengali community occurred because of mass killings of professors, stu¬ 
dents and everyone of any destination by the Army. This, to my judg¬ 
ment, gives credence to the charge of genocide. 

In addition, the sudden emergence of a majority of Hindu refugees 
has resulted from a calculated reign of terror by the army to inspire and 
inflame communal tensions. These tensions naturally existed, because the 
10 million Hindus in East Pakistan were a small minority and it would be 
foolish to contend that Bengalis took no action themselves against non- 
Bengalis in the region. However, I believe that the long stored passions 
were ignited by the thwarting of the will of the people and as terrible as 
the stores of Bengali violence may be, they cannot be used to Justify any 
action of the central government. 

An Internal Matter of Mankind 

The argument has been advanced that the world community cannot 
and should not take action to alleviate the suffering, because it is an inter¬ 
nal matter of Pakistan. 

At the risk of repetitiveness, let me again refer to the refugees. The 
latest reports from Indian sources, the only sources who can really speak 
with any authority, the figure has now reached at least 5 million. It can- 



not be argued that a policy which generates sufficient terror to cause 5 
million people to flee into a neighbouring country is strictly an internal 
matter. It is semantic nonsense to call a policy internal only which con¬ 
tinues to create refugees at the figure of some 100,000 a day. It cannot be 
argued that the incredible strain this situation puts on India is not the 
legitimate concern of the world. 

Quite obviously, Mr. Speaker, the situation in East Pakistan is not .an 
internal matter of Pakistan. 

In addition, let me quote the testimony of Senator Edward Kennedy 
before the Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee on May 11. We had 
asked Senator Kennedy to appear, because of the outstanding work being 
done by his Subcommittee on Refugees of the Senate Committee on the 
judiciary in describing the impact of policy on people and in di.sclosing 
the humanitarian demands of people living in areas where wars have been 
conducted. The Senator testified; 

In the name of neutrality, some in our government say we must not be 
involved in East Pakistan today. But we are involved. Our weapons have 
been involved in the violence. Our aid has contributed to West Pakistan’s 
development for more than a decade. And today our government, at the 
highest level, is involved in di.scussions for even more aid. So we arc 
involved. 

Since the Senator’s statement the conflict has spilled over the borders 
of East Pakistan into India by the 5 million refugees now there. 
Testimony before my Subcommittee revealed that American aid had 
assisted in the economic exploitation of the West by the East. Our aid— 
some $5 billion—has contributed to the unspeakable agonies now occur¬ 
ring in the region. 

For example, American boats supplied last winter to bring relief sup¬ 
plies to the victims of the hurricane and flood, are presently being used to 
carry troops on murderous raids throughout the countryside. 

I contend that these and many other facts demolish the concept that it 
is solely an internal matter of Pakistan. Rather, it has now become an 
internal matter for mankind, and the world community must not retreat 
behind queasy legalisms. 

All American Aid to the Military Government must stop 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the dimensions of the tragedy, it may appear 
heartless and cruel to insist on no more American aid to the military gov¬ 
ernment. Many informed and concerned people are fully aware of the 



unspeakable agonies in East Pakistan and their natural response is to con¬ 
tinue and expand economic aid to the central government. It is, after all, 
still the legal government of sovereign nation and while it is understand¬ 
able to castigate that favorite whipping boy by calling for a continued and 
absolute suspension of military aid, economic aid and even food assis¬ 
tance is not seen in the same light. 

But the war being waged in the East is costing the central government 
some $2 million a day. They do not have adequate foreign reserves even 
in the best of times and, therefore, economic aid from America or from 
the World Bank is essential for the continuation of the slaughter. General 
Yahya has been making some conciliatory statements recently and I 
understand he is inviting the United Nations to assist. However, we must 
be neutral in deed as well as in word and we cannot finance or subsidize 
the action of the military in East Pakistan. American aid, according to 
Professor Dorfman’s informed testimony before my subcommittee, is a 
prerequisite for any continuation of military activity. It must, therefore, 
stop and remain stopped until independent outside observers confirm a 
change in policy by the central government. This has, as yet, not 
occurred. 


Cholera epidemic spreading 

The cholera epidemic now sweeping through the Indian refugee 
camps came to India along with the refugees. The bodies of thousands of 
people killed in the violence were thrown into rivers and thus fouled 
much of the drinking water and created cholera. 

And now that dreaded disease is spreading even to the native Indian 
population living near the refugee camps. Quite understandably, but very 
horribly. Indian natives are becoming fearful of the refugees. I refer to a 
report in the Washington Star of June 8, 1971. It says, in part : 

“India’s West Bengal State is short of policy because so many are 
guarding the rivers to keep the bodies of cholera victims from being 
thrown in.” 

The Star report from Krishnanagar, India, continues with these 
omnious paragraphs: 

Rumours spread daily that Pakistani agents from across the border 20 
miles away are emptying bottles of cholera germs into local water sup¬ 
plies to make the epidemic spread faster. 

A crowd of 500 persons beat a Moslem to death yesterday at the 
Krishnanagar railway station after a report that he had emptied a small 



bottle into a roadside well. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if those rumours are true, but the point is that 
they exist and are undoubtedly believed on the scene. It is, however, an 
undeniable fact that cholera is increasing and so we must not only help to 
combat the disease, but we must do all we can to pacify the source of the 
disease and allow the refugees to return to their homes. 

This, of course, cannot be done unilaterally by the United States, but 
it is further evidence against the resumption of any form of American aid 
to the Government of Pakistan. Rather than diminishing, the numbers of 
refugees are increasing, offering a powerful counter-argument to claims 
that the situation in East Pakistan is returning to normal. 

Further, it must be recognized that the size of the cholera epidemic 
inside East Pakistan must be immense. I believe we are only seeing the 
tip of the iceberg when we see the cholera in India. 

The worst may be yet to come 

But East Pakistan simply must return to some stability or else the 
worst is yet to come. I speak of the distinct possibility of famine, a famine 
unimagined in modem times. Should the flow of refugees continue, it 
will be extremely expensive for the world community to feed them. For 
not only must food be provided, but also housing, job.s, .sanitary facilities, 
and some basic amenities. 

However, if food could be gotten to the people inside East Pakistan, 
relief efforts would not be as expensive. That is, unfortunately, a very real 
consideration and, in my judgment, is yet another reason for mounting an 
extensive effort controlled by international agencies. 

The specter of famine and the death of as many as 30 million people 
from starvation hangs heavy over the region and virtually compels the 
prompt resumption of normal life in East Pakistan. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, we must consider what the political cli¬ 
mate inside East Pakistan would be if the normal flow of life does not 
return. Obviously, the army is now in control of the population cen¬ 
tres—described in reports from East Pakistan as being virtual “ghost 
towns”—but the countryside is ideal territory for insurgency. Any sort 
of aid in any form now to the military government of Pakistan would 
be seen as assisting if in its thwarting of the will of the majority in East 
Pakistan. This would undoubtedly cause Communist inspired groups 
already exi.sting in East Pakistan to gain adherents. 

From what I have learned of the leadership of the Awami League, 
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il is moderate, and they scored electoral success on a program of gain¬ 
ing a fair share of economic resources and political power. They made 
democracy work. 

The military government of Pakistan showed during its inadequate 
attempts to alleviate suffering caused by the flood and cyclone, and 
proved conclusively by its bloody policy of destruction after March 25, 
1971, that it is not to be trusted with control over relief supplies. 

To allow American aid to be utilized by the still intransigent military 
government would merely exacerbate passions and probably assure the end 
of any opportunity for people who cherish democracy and who are friend¬ 
ly to the free countries of the world to exercise their electoral mandate. 

Indian response has been magnificent 

Mr. Speaker, the response of the Indian Government to the crisis cre¬ 
ated by the actions of the Government of Pakistan has been magnificent. 
They have demonstrated almost unbelievable restraint in view of the 
provocative effects of the army’s brutal sweep and they have shown 
inspiring compassion to the refugees. If it can ever be said that any gov¬ 
ernment is truly moral and humanitarian, the Government of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi has earned that distinction in the weeks since the 
first refugee crossed her border. 

But India obviously cannot continue to accept 100,000 refugees each 
day. The regions of India surrounding East Pakistan, particularly West 
Bengal, are not richly endowed with resources or with wealth. The indige¬ 
nous Indians have little to call their own and, while they have shared what 
little they have with some of the refugees, it cannot be expected that any 
human being would not begin to resent massive waves of foreigners: 
Coupled with the fact that there are no jobs for the refugees, we also now 
understand that cholera is being brought in by those forced to flee East 
Pakistan. 1 have learned that for the past several days there has been a 5- 
mile-long line of refugees waiting to cross the border. 

Of cour.se, the United States is correct to radically increase its aid to 
these refugees but even the recently announced $ 15 million will only 
feed these people for 3 or 4 days. To avoid a wholly understandable reac¬ 
tion by India to these incredible facts, the situation must return to normal 
inside East Pakistan as soon as possible. 

What is really happening inside East Pakistan 

Mr. Speaker. I have tried to indicate what must be occurring inside 
East Pakistan today. One bread ran through the hundreds of interviews I 



held with all types of refugees—rich, poor, educated, ignorant healthy, 
mutilated. The common story was something like this : 

The “peace committee” came, they poured petrol on our homes, and 
when the ran out they robbed us of our valuables and, if we resisted fur¬ 
ther, we were shot by the Punjabi soldiers. 

What is the “Peace Committee”? Apparently, these are bands of local 
hoodlums which are sent by the army as an advance guard to burn and 
loot. The Government of Pakistan has said it was necessary to take action 
against “miscreants,” yet it seems that the army is encouraging the worst 
elements in each community to be shock troops. 

Arguing further against the stated resumption of normal life in East 
Pakistan is the fact that the new wave of refugees is almost entirely 
Hindus. Here again we find it difficult to avoid using the term “geno¬ 
cide,” for once the army established what it has told the world is “law and 
order” it then selected the Hindus for extinction or for expulsion. 

When one speaks of the eventual normalization of East Pakistan, I 
trust .we do not intend to be deluded by the facade of a “Quisling” gov¬ 
ernment. A government established must truly represent the people of the 
region and must be responsive to their wishes. The Awami League is now 
outlawed, and one can only urge the Government of Pakistan to allow 
that duly elected party to take its electorally mandated control. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, it does not appear within the range of rational 
hope that a reversal of the bloody policies of the past months will occur. 
As a brief example of the cast of mind of the army, consider Martial Law 
148-the text of which appeared in the pro-government newspaper, 
Pakistan Observer, of April 27. A brief excerpt follows: 

MLO 148. Death Penalty for damage to Government Property. 

1. Any person or groups of persons causing damage, tampering with 
or interfering with working of the roads, railways, canals, aerodromes, 
telegraph, telephone, wireless installations or with any government prop¬ 
erty will be liable to legal action under MLR-1414, which prescribes the 
maximum punishment of death. 

» 

2. Inhabitants of the surrounding area of all or any such affected place 
or places will render themselves liable to punitive action collectively.... 

Mr. Speaker, such collective responsibility for actions against the 
government troops is all too reminiscent of similar tragedies in Europe. It 
is hard not lo say that the Government of Pakistan has tried to create a 
desert so they can call it peace. 



Is it any wonder that he control over the distribution of food in East 
Pakistan must also be severely questioned and in my judgment, must be 
done exclusively by international agencies? The calculated reign of terror 
destroyed the civil government inside East Pakistan and it is unlikely that 
the army could, or would, distribute food on an equitable basis. Indeed, 
there is considerable doubt in my mind whether he terrorized populace 
inside East Pakistan would accept food if it were offered by the army. 
After the devastating flood and cyclone last November, there were reports 
that Bengalis would not take relief from the army. A recent private report, 
dated May 24, 1971, contains this quote by a Bengali. 

Please do not have your country send any aid to this country, not even 
food. The food will only go to the Army and prolong our agony. 

Based on the interviews I had with the refugees and he discussions I 
have had here in America with people familiar with East Pakistan, I am 
very afraid that that attitude is widely shared by the people of East Pakistan. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Speaker, the nations of the worlds must make a great esort to 
avert other great tragedies from being piled on top of the flood and 
cyclone and the barbarity which has already occurred in East Pakistan. I 
am convinced that all of our aid should be through international agencies 
and that we must do nothing at this point to provide economic assistance 
to the Government of West Pakistan. There are now reports that West 
Pakistan is feeling the effect of its barbarous policy in the East wing and 
if we were to alleviate the problems in the West we would intensify the 
problems in the East. It is as simple, and as complex, as that. 

I will introduce legislation to pul those principles into policy. At this 
point, however, I would implore those to our Government who have the 
responsibility to shape our response not to yield to ordinary solutions which 
will, in my judgment, have extraordinarily disastrous results. I would urge 
that every single dollar which could now go to the Government of Pakistan 
be diverted to international agencies. I would urge the people of the world 
to insist that their government do the same. Any other course, in my judg¬ 
ment, would subsidize slaughter and spread pestilence. 

This may well be an ultimate testing ground for world responsibility, 
humane belief, and international effectiveness in dealing with crisis. I 
hope and pray that we can, collectively, have an enabling action rather 
than one which could only debase us as fellow members of mankind’s 
fragile community. 
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E 6122 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD —Extensions of Remarks 

June 17, 1971 

ALL AMERICAN AID TO PAKISTAN MUST CEASE 
In the House of Representatives 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Speaker, the Government of Pakistan has created 
a situation of unparalled tragedy in East Pakistan by its military actions 
under taken on March 25, 1971, and, according to all eye-witness reports, 
continuing to this day. The flood of refugees forced to flee to India—now 
some 5.7 million—is irrefutable proof of these actions, as I saw when 1 
inspected refugee camps early in June. 

It should not be forgotten that the leaders and supporters of the 
Awami League won the election in December. They won 167 of the 169 
seats contested in East Pakistan an absolute majority in the full country 
in an election everyone concedes was fair. 

The sheer number of refugees threatens the stability of India, poses a 
threat to peace on the subcontinent and, in my opinion, compels a formal 
change in U. S. policy. If we assist the Government of Pakistan in any 
way in its effort to thwart the will of the majority. Communist-inspired 
group’s may well replace the moderate leaders who won the election. 

I believe the United States must suspend all military, economic, and 
food assistance to the Government of Pakistan. According to all reports, 
the Army has flagrantly misused American aid in the past: for example, 
boats provided to alleviate the suffering caused by the flood and cyclone 
in November are now being used to transport troops on their raids 
throughout the countryside of East Pakistan. There is considerable doubt 
in my mind whether the populace in the East wing can recover suffi¬ 
ciently from its long-term distrust and recently created fear of the Army 
to accept aid administered solely by the military forces. According to tes¬ 
timony before my subcommittee, American and World Bank economic 
aid is all that keeps Pakistan form bankrutpey and it certainly allows the 
Army to finance its adventures in the East—now costing some $2 million 
each day. 





Mr. Speaker, this afternoon I had the distinct pleasure of hearing 
speech at the National Press Club by the Foreign Minister of India the 
honorable Sardar Swaran Singh. He spoke eloquently and persuasbly on 
the probles created for his government by the military adventures of the 
Government of Pakistan in East. Pakistan and he stated many Reasons 
which, in my judgment, argue for the adaptation of the House of my 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance, Act of 1961. 

My amendment, introduced in bill form on Tuesday, June 15, as H. R. 
9160 would suspend all aid to the Government of Pakistan until interna¬ 
tional inspection teams have ascertained that Pakistan is co-operating in 
allowing the situation to return to reasonable stability in East Pakistan 
and that, as far as feasible, refugees are being allowed to rectum form 
India to reclaim their lands and properties. 

In the Congressional Record of June 11 on page E5749 I discussed 
the many remifications to world peace this situation poses. I spoke of the 
incredible flow of refugees and I would now like to report to my col¬ 
leagues the most recent figures. The total number as of June 12 was 5, 
765,000, comprising 3,067,000 males and 2,698,000 females. This 
includes 907,000—children under 8 years of age. During April, immedi¬ 
ately after the brutal actions of the Army inside East Pakistan, 56,000 
each day came into India. During May and until the 5th of June the fig¬ 
ure rose to 100,000 each day. Finally, from the 6th to the 12th of June the 
figure was 124,000 each day. 

Any policy which generates this number of refugees-a number which 
is increasing rather than diminishing-must be the concern of all mankind. 
Aside from the obvious human misery which has been so compellingly 
documented in many photographs and descriptions in our press, it is also 
irrefutable evidence that the situation inside East Pakistan has not 
returned to normal. I think that H. R. 9160 would strengthen the hand of 
this administration in its desire to see stability returned to the area, for it 
would insist that all aid be channeled through international agencies and 
that our tax dollars would no longer contribute to the agonies and the 
clear threat to peace. 

The Government of Pakistan must be made to fully and honestly co¬ 
operate in a normalization process. H. R. 9160 would suspend our bilat¬ 
eral aid and would make a powerful statement to the nations of the world 
that the idealism and the sincere desire of America to be truly humani¬ 
tarian has not vanished. I urge my colleagues to join me in cosponsoring 
my bill when I reintroduce it early next week. 
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H. R. 9160 

A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend all 
assistance to the Government of Pakistan 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That section 620 of 
chapter 2 of part III of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance is amended by adding at the 
end there of the following new sub-section ; 

“(V)(l) All military, economic, or other assistance to the Government 
of Pakistan, all sales of military equipment, and all sales of agricultural 
commodities (whether for cash, credit, or by other means), under this or 
any other Act, shall be suspended on the date of enactment of this 
subsection. 

“(2) The President shall take measures as may be necessary to assure 
that no military equipment provided by the United States to any other 
country shall be transferred to the Government of Pakistan. If the 
President determines that any such transfer has been made after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, he shall suspend all assistance under this 
or any other Act to the country making the transfer and shall suspend all 
sales of military equipment under the Foreign Military Sales Act to such 
country. 

“(3) The provisions of this subsection shall cease to apply when the 
President reports to the Congress that international inspection teams have 
ascertaineod that the Government of Pakistan is cooperating fully in 
allowing the situation in East Pakistan to return to reasonalbe stability 
and that refugees from East Pakistan in India have been allowed, to the 
extent feasible, to return to their homes and to reclaim their lands and 
properties. 
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S9640 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE June 22, 1971 

U.S. POLICY TOWARD PAKISTAN 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the American people and Congress 
have been misled again-this time on the question of U.S. policy toward 
Pakistan. Since very early in April, I have been assured repeatedly—in 
private conversations and official correspondence—that our Government 
was not supplying arms to Pakistan. I know that other Senators have had 
similar assurances. In a letter to me on April 20, for example, the State 
Department said : 

Since we placed an ovarall embargo on map assistance to Pakistan in 
1965, we have supplied no lethal end-items of military equipment to 
Pakistan. Last October we announced a one-time exception to sell to 
Pakistan a limited quantity of lethal arms. Nothing has been delivered fol¬ 
lowing this decision nor is any thing in the pipeline under this decision. 
Technical talks on this subject have not been held during the past 6 
weeks. The matter is being kept under review. 

In addition, we have a modest program of cash and credit sales to 
Pakistan of non-lethal military end-items as well as some spare parts and 
ammunition. We have been informed by the Department of Defence that 
none of these items has been provided to the Pakistan Government or its 
agencies since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan March 25-26, and 
nothing is presently scheduled for such delivery. 

Now we learn from press reports, Mr. President, that a Pakistani ship 
the Padma, sailed last night from New York to Karachi with American 
military supplies sold to Pakistan under the Foreign Military Sales Act. 
Apparently this is not the first violation of officially stated policy, and 
according to some sources, it is not to be the last. 

Whether it is double talk, incompetence or both, the shipment of U.S. 
arms to Pakistan is a violation of policy. And even worse, it will contin¬ 
ue to fuel military actions which have already been the primary cause of 
over 6 million refugees and countless civilian dead. Last Friday, I 
expressed, again, my dismay over our Government’s silence and appar¬ 
ent indifference over the actions of the heavily American supplied 





Pakistan Army toward the people of East Bengal. Today we find it is not 
just silence and indifference, but a degree of complicity, which is uncon¬ 
scionable. 

But saddest of all, Mr. President, is the fact that our great Nation is 
more efficient in moving military hardware than in arranging humanitar¬ 
ian relief. A ship left last night laden with military goods for Pakistan 
while very urgently needed relief operations—in both East Pakistan and 
India—lie in a morass of procrastination and redtape. 

When will we begin to attach the same degree of priority—the same 
sense-of ungency—in moving food to aid the victims of war that we 
apparently attach to the guns that create those victims ? 

And, more importantly, when will we begin to attach priority to con¬ 
certed diplomatic initiatives to restrain the forces that generate conflict 
resulting in such massive human tragedy? 

Mr. President, if Congress can no longer believe the word of the exec¬ 
utive branch—if their promises and assurances are so easily violated by 
their own actions—then we must reluctantly conclude that Congress must 
write those promises and assurances into law, which cannot be so easily 
violated. 
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June 22, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S9724 

ARMS TO PAKISTAN : a report from frank church 

[On April 23, 1971—at the height of •^he fighting between Pakistani 
government troops from West Pakistan and Bengali citizens of East 
Pakistan seeking autonomy—the State Department advised the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that as official policy, the United States had 
halted shipments of military items to Pakistan. The State Department 
said, *‘we have been informed by the Department of Defence that no mil¬ 
itary items have been provided to the Government of Pakistan or its 
agents since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan on March 25 and 
nothing is now scheduled for such delivery. ” 

On June 22, Senator Frank Church revealed in the United States that 
such shipments have, in fact, taken place, despite official U.S. policy. 
Church submitted copies of Bills of Landing and official deck receipts to 
show that military items were shipped aboard the Pakistani ships 
Sunderbans and Padma, which sailed from New York Harbor on May 8 
and June 22, respectively. 

Reprinted below, from the Congressional Record on June 22, is the 
text of the Senator’s remarks in the Senate, together with supporting doc¬ 
uments.] 

ARMS TO PAKISTAN REVEALED 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the New York Times this morning, 
there is a disturbing report that U.S. military equipment is being shipped 
to Pakistan in violation of the administration’s officially proclaimed ban 
on such shipments. 

I have seen the bills of lading and Air Force delivery listings cover¬ 
ing these shipments, and I can personally affirm the accuracy of the 
Times article. 

I have today called upon the President of the United States to direct 
appropriate U.S. agencies and officials to take prompt action to halt this 
shipment of military items which still remain within our reach by inter¬ 
cepting and removing them. The Pakistani ship Padma left New York 





harbour this afternoon and is due, I am informed, to dock in Montreal 
tomorrow. 

If the Coast Guard is unable to intercept the Padma in American 
waters, then we should solicit the co-operation of the Canadian 
Government in recovering these forbidden shipments. 

The seriousness of the disclosures by Mr. Tad Szulc of the New York 
Times cannot be over emphasized. These shipments of arms to the 
Government of Pakistan are in direct violation of U.S. policy, as declared 
and defined by the Nixon administration. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on April 23, 1971, the Department of State explicity stated that— 

We have been informed by the Department of Defence that no mili¬ 
tary items have been provided to the Government of Pakistan or its agents 
since the outbreak of fighting in feast Pakistan on March 25 and nothing 
is now scheduled for such delivery. 

Mr. Szulc’a revealation contradicts the State Department’s official 
statement of American policy, raising new questions about the credibili¬ 
ty of this administration. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the follow¬ 
ing documents be printed in the Record : 

First, Mr. Szulc’s article from the New York Times. 

Second, A bill of lading from the National Shipping Corp. of Karachi, 
sent to the Embassy in Pakistan, dated April 8, 1971, covering shipment 
of military goods aboard the Pakistani ship Sunderbans, which sailed 
from New Yourk on May 8. 

Third, A similar bill of lading from the same corporation, covering 
shipments of additional military items on the Sunderbans, dated April 16. 

Fourth, A copy of the deck receipt, from East-West Shipping 
Agencies, Inc., to the Defence Procurement Division of the Embassy of 
Pakistan, dated May 21, listing military items recdved for shipment to 
Pakistan, apparently on the Padma. • 

Fifth, A copy of a letter I today sent to President Nixon, requesting 
that he take necessary steps to enforce his declared policy. 

[From the New York Times, June 22, 1971] 

U.S. MILITARY GOODS SENT TO PAKISTAN DESPITE BAN 

(By Tad Szulc) 
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WASHINGTON, June 21,— A freighter flying the flag of Pakistan 
was preparing today to sail from New York for Karachi with a cargo of 
United Sates military equipment for Pakistan, apparently in violation of 
the Administration’s officially proclaimed ban on such shipments. 

Senior State Department officials, in response to inquiries, acknowl¬ 
edged that at least one other ship was now on the way from the United 
Slates to Pakistan carrying what they described as “foreign military 
sales” items. 

These items, they indicated, came from excess Defense Department 
stocks and apparently were shipped as a result of confusion within the 
Administration as to how the three-month-old ban on shipments of mili¬ 
tary equipment to Pakistan should be applied. 

“There has evidently been some king of slippage here,” an official 
said. 

To Karachi in August 

The Padma. the ship that was preparing to sail from New York, in 
scheduled to arrive in Karachi in Mid-August with a cargo that is said to 
include eight aircraft, parachutes and hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
spare parts and accessories for place and military vehicles. 

The Sunderbans, another ship of Pakistani registry, sailed from New 
York on May 8 with other items of military equipment, for Pakistan, 
including parts for armoured personnel carriers, according to the ship’s 
manifesto and the accompanying State Department export licence. She is 
due to arrive in Karachi Wednesday. 

All this equipment has been sold to Pakistan by the United Stales Air 
force under provisions of the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

After troops of the Pakistani Army, mainly West Pakistanis, were 
ordered to crush the liberation movements in East Pakistan last March 25, 
the State Department announced that all sales of military equipment to 
Pakistan had been suspended and that the program, initiated in 1967, had 
been placed “under review.” 

Today, State Department officials, responding to queries about the 
sailings of the Padma and the Sunderbans, said that it retained the offi¬ 
cial policy of the Administration that sales of all types of military equip¬ 
ment to Pakistan were prohibited under the ban imposed shortly after the 
severe repression of the East Pakistani independence movement began 
early in the spring. The State Department estimates that at least 200,000 
East Pakistanis have died in the subsequent fighting and that about six 



million refugees have fled to India. 

Senior State Department officials said in interviews today that they 
were not aware of shipments of military equipment to Pakistan after 
March 25. 

They acknowledged that such shipments would constitute a violation 
of the proclaimed policy. 

The State Department officials said they had been informed by the 
Defense Department that no military equipment under the foreign sales 
program had been delivered “to the Government of Pakistan or agents of 
the Government of Pakistan” since March 25. 

No Explanation Offered 

They said the Defense Department “reaffirmed” this policy today in 
discussions with the Slate Department. They could not explain how this 
Pentagon statement could be reconciled with the fact that, according to 
the bills of lading submitted to the Pakistani Embassy here, the equip¬ 
ment to be loaded on the Sunderbans was received at the dock in New 
York on April 23 and the equipment for the Padma on May 21. 

A communication from the shippers to Lieut. Col. M. Amram Raja at 
the defense procurement division of the Pakistan Embassy covering the 
dock receipts for the two ships was sent on May 21. 

The defense Department, asked about the shipments last Saturday and 
again today referred all inquiries to the State Department. Officials 
appeared to be at a loss for an explanation of the shipments. 

State Department sources quoted the Defense Department as saying 
that no sales or deliveries to Pakistan had been authorized since March 25 
and that the equipment aboard the two freighters had been purchased 
prior to the official prohibition. 

Inquiry by Senator Church 

But they offered no comment as to why the dockside deliveries and 
actual shipments had been made after March 25. 

The State Department has not yet replied to a letter sent on June 17, 
by Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, to Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers requesting information about “certain items of military 
equipment” being shipped to Pakistan under State Department licenses. 

Senator Church who is a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, advised Mr. Rogers that he understood that the State 
Department had issued License No. 19242 for some of this equipment. 



A check of the bills of lading of the cargo aboard the Sunderbans 
showed that this license covered an item described as “28 skids parts,” 
weighing 11,895 pounds. No further description of these items was avail¬ 
able. 

But another license issued by the State Department for the 
Sunderban 's cargo specified “parts and accessories for military vehicles.” 
The Sunderbans carries a total of 21 items, according to the dockside 
delivery listings, identified on these documents only as cases and cartons 
of “auto parts and accessories,” “skids and parts,” “boxes” and “parts.” 

Planes And Parachutes Listed 

The dockside delivery listings for the Padma include two entries of 
“four aircraft” each, 113 parachutes and parts, and auto parts, accessories, 
skids and “wooden boxes.” 

An item described as “crates, bundles and parts” is listed as weighing 
14,133 pounds. 

The program of military sales to Pakistan, begun in 1967, had been 
running at nearly $10 million a year, according to Robert J. McCloskey, 
the State Department spokesman. The United States agreed in that year to 
sell “nonlethal” equipment to both Pakistan and India, lifting in part the 
embargo placed on military deliveries after the 1965 Indian-Pakistani 
war. 

In October, 1970, the Administration agreed, as an “exception,” to 
sell Pakistan an undisclosed number of F—104 fighter planes. B—57 
bombers and armoured personnel carriers. However, the State 
Department aid today that none of this “exception” equipment had been 
delivered. 

But authoritative sources here, who cannot be identified, said that the 
flow of military equipment to Pakistan from Air Force sales alone had 
reached $47,944,781 between 1967 and April 30, 1970. 

A communication sent on May 28 to the defence procurement divi¬ 
sion of the Pakistani Embassy by the headquarters of the Aii Force 
accounting and finance centre in Denver enclosed a “status report.list¬ 

ing all your open foreign military sales cases, showing case value, 
amounts collected, delivered and undelivered.” 

The letter—signed by Elaine B. Loventhal, chief foreign military 
sales branch comptroller at the Denver headquarters—was headed : 
USAF statement of military sales transactions and detail delivery 
listings.” 




The “status report” noted that previous charges on Pakistani military 
purchases were $25,679,654.10, that undelivered items totaled 
$21,730,740.07 and that “cash received to date” was $24,342,782r.37. 

State Department officials were unable to say precisely what period 
this report covered. 

The Air Force report said, however, that the Pakistani Government 
had to remit “on or before 31 May, 1971” the sum of $3,376,253r.51 for 
further “total cash requirements.” 

A notation on the report showed that a check from Pakistan for 
$404,116.49 had been received “in May, 1971.” 

Authoritative sources here said that “in all likelihood” additional 
sales to Pakistan might have been made by the Army and the Navy. 

Spokesmen for the East-West Shipping Agency, the New York agents 
for the Padma and the Sunderbans, indicated that the Padma had carried 
military equipment to Pakistan on a number of recent voyages, most 
recently delivering it in Karachi on March 22, three days before the troop 
action in East Pakistan. 

The voyage for which the Padma is now preparing is her first to 
Karachi carrying military equipment since the ban was imposed after 
March 25. The current trip by the Sunderbans is also her first with such 
equipment since the ban. But authoritative sources said that other ships 
with military equipment for Pakistan might have sailed since March 25 
from East and West Coast ports. 

Bill of Lading 

Forwarding agent—shipper’s references: Ref. Exp: 63942MVF Inter- 
Maritime Forwarding Co., Inc., 30 Church St., N.Y. 

Shipper : Embassy of Pakistan (Defence Procurement Div.), 
Washington, D.C. 

Consigned to order of: C/O Embarkation Headquarters, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

Address arrival notice to : Commadant Officer, Central MT Stores 
Depot Golra. C/O Embarkation Headquarters, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Also notify : None. 

Vessel : S.S. Sunderbans (National Shipping Corp.). 

Pier : Nor 36 East River. 

Port of loading : New York, N.Y. 



Mark and numbers : EXP ;63942 ; BAC—1/19, BAF—1/8, BAD— 
1. Number of packages : 28. 

Description of packages and goods ; Skids, parts and accessories for 
military vehicles (claw screw cam control). 

Gross weight in pounds : 11,895. 

Dated at New York : 4-8-71. 


BILL OF LADING 

Forwarding agent—shipper’s references: 

Ref Exp ; 53950 MVP, Inter-Maritime Forwarding Co., Inc., 30 
Church St., N. Y. 

Shipper : Embassy of Pakistan (Defence Procurement Division), 
Washington, D. C. 

Consigned to order of : C/O Embarkation Headquarters, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

Address arrival notice to : Commandant Officer, Central MT Stores 
Depot Golra, C/O Embarkation Headquarters, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Also notify : None. 

Vessel : SS. Sunderbans (National Shipping Corp.). 

Pier : No. 36 East River. 

'Port of loading : New York. 

Marks and numbers : EXP : 63950, BAG-1/9, UNI-1/13, BAD-1. 

Number of packages : 23 

Description of packages and goods : Pieces (22 skids, Ictn.), parts and 
accessories for military vehicles (shaft, screw, mount knob). 

Gross weight in pounds: 18, 171. 

Dated at New York : 4/16/71. 


East West Shipping Agencies, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

Embassy of Pakistan, 

Washington, D. C. 

Attention : Lt. Col. M. Akram Raja, Attache 
( D. P.) Defense Pres. Division 



Dear Sir : We are pleased to forward copies of dock receipts togeth¬ 
er with a list covering that merchandise received for the past week. May 
21, 1971, 

Trusting you find the above in order, we remain. 

Very truly yours. 

East West Shipping Agencies, Inc. 


United States Senate. 

Washington D. C., June 22, 1971. 

The President, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President ; It has come to my attention that the Pakistan 
ship Padma, that left New York harbour this afternoon bound for 
Montreal, is carrying a load of United States supplied arms, weapons, and 
related spare parts which is in violation of our officially proclaimed pol¬ 
icy banning all arms and weapons to the Government of Pakistan at this 
time. 

I take the utmost objection at the failure of the United States to pre¬ 
vent these arms from being loaded on the Padma. Certainly we should be 
able to enforce the publicly declared policy of the government. 

It is reported that the Padma will dock in Montreal before proceeding 
further. If the Coast Guard is unable to intercept the ship in American 
waters, then I urge you to solicit the co-operation of the Canadian 
Government in recovering these forbidden shipments. 

I hope you will take prompt and necessary measures to see that 
American arms are removed from the Padma. 

Very truly yours, 

Frank Church. 
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S9764 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE June 23, 1971 

Renewed U. S. Aid to Pakistan 

Mr. Hart. Mr. President, I am appalled to read in today’s press that 
the administration has given approval to renew shipment of U. S. mili¬ 
tary equipment to Pakistan. 

In the face of eye-witness accounts that wholesale slaughter is being 
inflicted on the people of East Pakistan, it is inconceivable to me that 
our Government would place additional military material in the hands 
of the Government of Pakistan. 

Mr. President, this is not a time or a place for “business as usual.” 
It is dismaying to me that our Government has not yet perceived that 
the overwhelming majority of the American people are sickened by U. 
S. involvement in mass killing. Surely this is a situation where restraint 
on our part would be not only the humane thing to do, but might also 
serve as a turnabout step away from world chaos and toward world 
peace. 

Equally alarming is the State Department’s apparent lack of candor 
in its repeated insistence that “no military items have been provided to 
the Government of Pakistan or its agents since the outbreak of fighting 
in East Pakistan March 25 and nothing is now scheduled for such 
delivery.” 

Certainly in the past week, the grave dangers of such lack of candor 
and misleading statements of official policy have been highlighted all 
too vividly. It appears that the Departments of State and Defense, know¬ 
ing full well the thrust of public and congressional inquiries about cntin- 
ued military assistance to Pakistan, either attempted simply to ignore the 
stated official position of our Government or employed very question¬ 
able criteria in permitting the shipment. 

Either explanation raises grave questions about the executive depart¬ 
ment’s reliability in its dealing with the Congress and the public—at a 
time when it is asking for the utmost trust and reliance upon its disclo¬ 
sure policy. 





I commend the Senator from Idaho for his discussion of this matter 
on the Senate floor yesterday and join him in asking that the executive 
branch provide a full explanation of this disturbing incident. 

Specifically, I request an explanation of what criteria were used in 
reaching the conclusion that the State Department could represent that 
no arms had been “provided” since March 25, and that no shipments 
were “scheduled.” 
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June 24, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE S9889 
U. S. MILITARY GOODS SENT TO PAKISTAN DESPITE BAN 

Mr. Symington,. Mr. President, the article entitled, “U. S. Military 
Goods Sent to Pakistan Despite Ban,” written by Tad Szulc, presents at 
the least an incomprehensible picture of insensitivity and bureaucratic 
inefficiency. 

It is also once again a story of the executive branch telling the 
Congress and the people that it is doing one thing, then we find that 
something quite different occurred. 

Mr. Szulc reports in the New York Times that State Department 
officials confirm that at least one ship is on its way to Pakistan carrying 
military equipment while another is preparing to sail with a cargo of 
aircraft, parachutes, and spare parts for planes and military vehicles. 

These shipments are being made despite the State Department state¬ 
ment, reproduced in the committee report on Senate Resolution 21, that 
no U. S. arms— 

Have been provided to the Pakistan Government or its agents since 
the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan, March 25-26, and that nothing 
is now scheduled for such delivery. 

In addition, the fact that these shipments have gone forward indicates 
that the State Department either did not know what was going on, or else 
misled Congress when Assistant Secretary Abshire, writing to the chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee on April 23, said with regard to 
military shipments to Pakistan that— 

Nothing is in the pipeline 

According to Mr. Szulc, even State Department officials now 
acknowledge that these shipments constitute a violation of the pro¬ 
claimed policy, but they offer no explanation for the contradiction 
between the policy and the facts. 

As chairman of the Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Sub-com¬ 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I requested yesterday by 






telephone a full explanation from the Scretaries of State and Defense ; 
and will report to the Senate when these explanations are received. 
Pending their receipts, let us reserve final judgment ; but it would 
appear that we should begin to give thought to steps which might be 
taken by Congress by means of law, rather than by the passage of 
reslolutions, so as to insure that the executive branch’s stated policy is 
carried out. 
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July 7, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 10541 

THE WAR IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. Tiinney. Mr. President, we are at war in East Pakistan. We are 
have not declared war, and we have no troops in Pakistan, but we are, 
nonetheless, in the eyes of the East Pakistanis and Indians, at war. It is our 
won grainships that are carrying Pakistani troops to the East. It is our 
planes that are searching out the ragged, desperate, ill-aniied Bangladesh, 
and then. Finally, it is our guns, rifles, and ammunition that cut them 
down—wholesale and indiscriminately. Without our help, the Pakistanis 
would be severely hampered in their warmaking powers and because that 
is so, because we are effectively allying ourselves with one belligerent in 
a civil war, we ourselves are belligerents and our actions become all the 
more descripable. 

There is only one position for the United States in this situation and 
that is as an advocate of peace. A relentless advocate for sick and hungry 
people. In order to place this country in a position to pursue this policy, I 
have cosponsored the Saxbe-Church amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act. This amendment would terminate all military and eco¬ 
nomic assistance to Pakistan, until such time as effective internationally 
supervised relief measures are instituted in East Pakistan. This, Mr. 
President, is intervention for peace and not war. It is intervention for life 
and not death, and it is intervention with food and medicines, not guns 
and planes. I do not see how it is possible to act for peace in the area 
while we are still actively engaged in providing to wherewithal for war. I 
believe that cutting off aid to force relief measures would be the most jus¬ 
tified, indeed the required, use of our ability to pressure the Pakistan 
Government. 

But there is yet another dimension to the problem. 

On Monday, July 5, an editorial appeared in the Washington Post 
concerning our trade record with Pakistan. The editorial was entitled “U. 
S. Arms for Pakistan : A Shameful Record.” The editorial retraces how 
what we all were told over a period of days by the State Department. The 
editorial also describes the consequent shifts in the State Department line. 
It is by now, to many of us, an old story. 



The other day the President’s special assistant. Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
met a not so cordial welcome at the New Delhi Airport. The reasons are 
as good as they are obvious. India and Pakistan are trading the thinnest of 
wires between war and peace and at the same time we are continuing to 
supply arms to the Pakistanis. Our relationship with India is rapidly dete¬ 
riorating, while at the same time we are providing the wherewithal for the 
slaughter of millions of East Pakistanis. Who is gaining by this ? 
Certainly not war-ravaged West Pakistan. Was no lesson learned from the 
Biafran tragedy ? Will we sit by, not idly, but as undeclared belligerents, 
aiding in the misery and death of millions of East Pakistanis? 

In Pakistan after consistently being told that no arms were being 
shipped, we find more and more appearing. What right have we to equip 
the West Pakistanis to fight the Bangladesh ? What right have we to inter¬ 
vene in a civil war for any reason other than humanitarian relief and res¬ 
cue ? If the State Department can answer these questions, I am sure we 
would all be very interested. But even if the State Department could pro¬ 
vide answers, why should we expect that the American people would lis¬ 
ten ? Why should we think we are hearing the truth ? The raw facts are, 
Mr. President, that either the State Department has no control over the 
foreign activities of this Nation, or else they choose to exercise that con¬ 
trol with one hand while dishing out public information with the other. 

We have, due to the inexcusable bungling of the State Department, 
backed ourselves into a comer in our relationship with India. At the same 
time that Mrs. Gandhi is resisting the urging of some of her countrymen 
to go to war, we are supplying the weapons to Pakistan that exacerbate 
the situation. I simply do not understand, Mr. President, whose interests 
we are serving by our actions in that area. We enable Pakistan to contin¬ 
ue waging war, which in turn causes India to move closer and closer to a 
state of war, and all'the while millions of East Pakistans are dying or 
being made refugees. It is not a role that we should be proud of. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the Post editorial be 
printed in Record. 

U. S. ARMS FOR PAKISTAN: A SHAMEFUL RECORD. 

_ » 

The Pakistani army undertook to crush the autonomy movement in 
East Pakistan on March 25. Soon after, as word of the army’s appalling 
and indiscriminate slaughter began to seep out, the question was asked in 
Washington whether arms sold or given by the United States were being 
used and, further, whether the supply of these arms was continuing. Here 
is the record of the answers given in Washington. 
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April 2 : The State Department said it could neither confirm nor deny 
reports from the scene that American equipment was being used. 

On April 20, the fact no longer deniable, the Department informed 
Senator Kennedy that it had “expressed our concern over the use of 
American arms in East Pakistan” ; it added that “arms acquired from a 
number of countries, including China, the U. S. S. R. and the U. K., also 
have been used.” 

Three days later : The Department specifically acknowledged to 
Senator Fulbright that “some M-24 tanks and F-86 aircraft have been 
observed in use East Pakistan in recent weeks.” It did not acknowledge 
that these tanks and planes had been employed against ragged desperate 
men armed with little more than rifles, if that. 

April 6 : Mr. Fulbright had asked Secretary of State Rogers for infor¬ 
mation on the “status of any current shipments” of military equipment to 
Pakistan. The following week a department spokesman, speaking to 
reporters, denied that the United States has “a large on-going military 
assistance program with Pakistan” and declared, “There is no-repeat-no 
equipment in the pipeline and none has been delivered” under a one-shot 
October, 1970, arms deal. Referring to a “modest” sales program dating 
from 1967 for “non-lethal military equipment, spare parts for equipment 
already in Pakistan hands and some ammunition,” he said : “Insofar as 
shipments under these agreements are concerned, we have this matter 
under review.” 

April 14 : An unattributed report appeared in The Washington Post 
saying that arms shipments were continuing but with minimum publicity. 
The next day, however, a department spoesman concluded a review of the 
subject this way : In short, no arms have been provided to the 
Government of Pakistan since the beginning of this crisis, and the ques¬ 
tion of deliveries will be kept under review in light of developments.” 

April 20 : The department told Senator Kennedy : .none of these 

items [on the 1967 ‘non-lethal’ list, including ammunition! has been pro¬ 
vided to the Pakistan Government or its agents since the outbreak of 
fighting in East Pakistan March 25-26, and nothing is presently scheduled 
for such delivery.” 

May 6 : Senator Fulbright was told : “In short, no arms have been pro¬ 
vided since the beginning of the crisis and the question of deliveries is under 
review.” 

May 8 : The Sonderbans, a Pakistani ship carrying arms to Pakistan, 






sailed from New York, without public announcement or public 
knowledge. 

June 17 : The State Department told reporters, as reported in this 
news paper the next day, that “no deliveries of military equipment has 
been made to Pakistan since March 25, when the fighting began.” 

June 22 : The department, responding to a story in the New York 
Times, acknowledged that two shiploads of arms were going to Pakistan 
and explained that they had been licensed before March 25. The same day 
the second ship, the Padma, sailed. 

Six days later : The administration said it would allow further ship¬ 
ments of military material if licensed before March 25. The first reason 
cited was to apply “leverage” to induce the Pakistan- Government (1) to 
bring about a political accommodation in East Pakistan (it has yet to do 
so) and (2) to take back the six million refugees who had fled to India (the 
flight continues, according to report, at a 40,000-a-day rate). The second 
reason cited by the administration—which had earlier downgraded use of 
American arms in the carnage by a saying Soviet, Chinese and British 
arms also were use-was to discourage Pakistan from shifting to other 
arms suppliers. 

June 29 : It was revealed that four or five more arms ships were 
scheduled. The Kaptai sailed July 2. 

This is, we submit, an astonishing and shameful record, with two 
meanings. The first is that, for the shabbiest of political reasons, the 
United States is supplying military equipment to a brutal regime that has 
killed an estimated 200,000 of its citizens and dirven me six million oth¬ 
ers out of their country. The second meaning must be read in the context 
of the current controversy over the Pentagon Papers, which turns on the 
public right to know and the government’s right to conceal. Here we have 
a classic example of how the System really works ; hidden from public 
scrutiny, administration officials have been supplying arms to Pakistan 
while plainly and persistently telling the public that such supplies were 
cut off. We assume that this deception is due to a combination of organi¬ 
zational confusion and bureaucratic dissimulation and not to deliberate 
deceit. The fact is : arms ships still sail. It is up to the President to stop 
them—assuming the government is serious about its proclaimed policy. 
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July 12, 1971 CONGRISSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 10727 

DETERIORATION OF EVENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, invite the attention of Senators to recent 
developments in regard to the further deterioration of events in East 
Pakistan. 

On Saturday the Washington Post reported that the World Bank 
barred distribution of the Cargill report, because the report was a scathing 
indictment of Pakistani President Yahya Khan’s regime. The report was 
said to have made the following points : 

A continuing reign of terror exists in East Pakistan enforced by 
Yahya’s West Pakistani troops ; urban life in the east wing of the country 
has been shattered and the economy paralyzed; active guerrilla resistance 
to Yahya’s regime continues; widespread famine is likely this fall, and 
Yaha’s administration is in ignorance of world opinion and the state of 
affairs in East Pakistan. 

Both Reuters News Service, in the Washington Post, and the 
Washington Star reported on Sunday that the World Bank finally distrib¬ 
uted the Cargill report after vainly trying to suppress the document. I 
commend it for distribution of this document to the 11-nation Pakistan 
Aid Consortium and call upon the World Bank to make copies of its 
report available to the Congress. 

This report is necessary in light of our Government’s continued aid to 
Pakistan since the terrible events following the Army’s actions on the 
night of March 25. Further, the Foreign Operations Sub-committee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee reports that the administration has 
requested that the military and economic supporting assistance will 
increase tenfold, from $500,000 to $5,500,000. This breaks down to $5 
million for credit sales under the foreign military sales and $250,000 for 
police training. 

Last week the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), in an eloquent 
speech, reported that $35 million worth of military equipment was still in 
the “pipeline” for delivery to Pakistan. This speech has received consid¬ 
erable attention in the news media. In light of the military aid in the 
pipeline, plus the request for fiscal year 1972, I think the Cargill report 
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from the World Bank would be of great assistance to the Congress in our 
further deliberations. 

Mr. President, I would stress one, particular of the World Bank report- 
—the prospect of famine. It has been reported to me by high Government 
sources that there will be a short fall of 3-1/2 million tons of feed grain. 
Further, if the food were delivered, there is no effective organization to 
distribute it—even if President Yahya were willing to do so. 

Mr. President, I hope that Henry Kissinger can dissuade President 
Yahya from his present course or, as an alternative, help change the 
course of American policy of continued commitment to the Yahya 
regime’s reign of terror. Mr. President, let us recognize Yahya’s policy for 
what it is—the most brutal and deliberate genocide since Adolph Hitler. 

Anthony Lewis in today’s New York Times raises this ugly compari¬ 
son and says : 

This time there can be no excuse for any informed person failling 
to understand what is happening, contemporary accounts leave little to 
the imagination. And yet, some responsible men do not see. But the 
American interest goes beyond realism. We can no longer have any 
illusons about our ability to make unpleasant governments around the 
world behave well, but there does come a point at which self-respect 
requires us to stop helping them. 

Our policy of continued shipments of arms is wrong. It is a terrible 
mistake. We seem to be trying to placate both India and Pakistan since the 
Soviet Union is siding with India and China with Pakistan. As Flora 
Lewis said in the Washington Post : 

It courts disaster, not only for India and Pakistan. And it is more like¬ 
ly to wind up with a spread of Communist control into truly strategic 
areas than would the collapse of South Vietnam. For once grand strategy, 
national interest, and urgent human needs are on the same side. Why isn’t 
the United States on that side with its main allies ? 

I believe that the Pakistan strife may provide an opportunity for the 
United States, Soviet Union, and Peoples Republic of China to attempt to 
reconcile a most difficult problem and thereby strengthen their common 
efforts at international cooperation. The President may wish to call for an 
international conference to discuss this problem. 

Last Thursday, July 1, Canada blocked a shipment of weapons to 
Pakistan. Customs officials there said the order blocked the loading of 46 
crates of parts for F-86 Sabre jets. Even if we have provided by license 
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or other means arms for Pakistan which have not left the United States, 
why cannot we prohibit their shipment ? There is no principle in law 
which says that we must continue. For example, we could follow 
Canada’s lead by asserting that our public policy overrides ail contract 
law. A license is always subject to being withdrawn when it is contrary to 
public policy, for example, the license to practice law and the license to 
practice medicine. 

We are being told today by some that the rule of law has returned to 
Pakistan. If that is the case, why was Sydney H. Schanberg, the New York 
Times correspondent, expelled from East Pakistan Wednesday, June 30 ? 
If the rule of law has returned, why did a Pakistani army platoon smash 
into the Hindu section of Boliadi shooting men, ransacking homes, and 
burning the village market. 

Mr. President, the time has come for legislative action. I invite the 
attention of Senators to the Saxbe-Church amendment No. 159 to S. 
1657, the Foreign Assistance Act. It was submitted on June 10, 1971, and 
at present being considered by the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
have 29 cosponsors for our amendment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
following Senators be added as cosponsors of amendment No. 159 to S. 
1657 : SCOTT, TUNNEY, CASE, PASTORE, BENNETT, PELL, 

BELLMON, HART, ROTH, BAYH, BOGGS, CHANSTON, BROOKE, MET¬ 
CALF, GURNEY, MCGOVERN, EAGLETON, STEVENSON, MOSS, MON¬ 
DALE, HUGHES, HARTKE, MUSKIE, PROXMIRE, HUMPHREY, MAGNU- 
SON, WILLIAMS, RANDO PH and RIBICOFF. 
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July 20, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 11611 

TRAGEDY IN PAKISTAN 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the tragedy in Pakistan worsens 
each day. Millions of people are homeless and hungry as a result of the 
unfortunate warfare that has erupted between East and West Pakistan. 

Several Americans who have worked and lived in Pakistan inform me 
that the best way to end this situation is to make certain that our aid is 
funneled to that nation in a fair and equitable manner for the benefit of all 
those in need. To that end, 1 have cosponsored amendment No. 159, sub¬ 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the record a letter to the 
editor of the Los Angeles Times concerning the situation in Pakistan. The 
letter was written by a group of Asian studies scholars on the faculty of 
UCLA. It deserves our full attention. 

University of California. 

Los Angeles, Calif., May 17, 1971. 

The Editor, 

Los Angeles Times. 

DEAR SIR : We, the under signed scholars of Asian Studies on the 
faculty of UCLA, write to express our profound sense of anguish and 
shock at the news we have read and personally received of the brutal and 
protracted massacres of Bengali civilians by West Pakistan’s armed 
forces since March 25, 1971. From every creditable report we have seen 
it appears that General Yahya Khan’s Army directed the fullstrength of its 
fire power at such bastions of “resistance” to his military dictatorship as 
the unarmed camp of Dacca University, where no less than five depart¬ 
ment chairman we murdered, together with as yet unaccounted numbers 
of their research assistants, students, staff, and families. 

Unless or untill West Pakistan’s regime permits the Read Cross or the 
United Nations, or some other impartial international agency, to send its 
representatives to the now ravaged region of East Pakistan (which the 
overwhelming majority of the Bengali-speaking populace now prefer to 
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call the “Country of Bengal,” Bangladesh it will be impossible accurate¬ 
ly to assess the dimensions of this South Asian massacre. From what we 
already know, however, it seems painfully clear that whatever the precise 
total in Bengali dead, wounded, and terrorized may be a new record in 
martial fire power mortality may possibly have been set by West 
Pakistan’s forces during the past six weeks. 

Since 1954 our Nation has supplied approximately two billion dollars 
worth of military “aid” to Pakistan, including tanks, planes, and artillery. 
That aid was offered to Pakistan when it became a member of SEATO, in 
order to “bolster” South Asia’s Northern perimeter against possible 
Communist invasion. The only use, however, which Pakistan made of 
American military supplies prior to last month’s massacre was during the 
Indo-Pak War over Kashmir in 1965. After the latter, our government 
placed an embargo on military shipments to Pakistan, but in October of 
1970 that embargo was lifted, and we have now promised to ship anoth¬ 
er 300 armed personnel carries, four maritime reconnaissance planes, six 
F-104 jet fighters, and seven B-57 bombers to West Pakistan’s regime. 

We most strongly urge our government, which has reimposed a lim¬ 
ited embargo on arms shipments to Pakistan to extend and maintain a 
total embargo for the indefinite future, and further request that all eco¬ 
nomic aid which may directly or indirectly provide foreign exchange to 
General Khan’s administration, which may be used to purchase military 
equipment elsewhere, be suspended at least until an impartial interna¬ 
tional Commission has been able to satisfy the American people that the 
slaughter of Bengali civilians has been halted, and that West Pakistani 
troops responsible for the Dacca and other Bangladesh massacres have 
been withdrawn from that region. 

We fear that there is little hope of our protests influencing the minds 
of West Pakistan’s military leadership, but trust that by taking the course 
we recommend our nation will at least clear America’s conscience of all 
stigma of possible continued support for the murder of Bengali civilians. 

Sincerely. 

Stanley A. Welpert, Professor of Indian History; D. R. Sar Desai, 
Professor of Southeast Asian History; J. Richard Sisson. Professor of 
Indian Politics : Rupert Emerson, Visiting Professor of Asian Politics; 
Hans H. Baerwald. Professor of Japanese Politics; Fred G. 
Notchelfer, Professor of Japanese History; J. Le Roy Davidson, 
Professor of Indian Art; David M. Parquhar, Professor of Chinese 
History; Robert A. Wilson, Professor of Japanese History. 
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July 20, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE S 11591 
TRAGIC INCIDENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. Saxbe. Mr. President., I invite the attention of Senators to further 
events and accounts relating to the tragic incidents in East Pakistan. A 
lengthy speech is not necessary. The articles speak for themselves. I 
merely wish to repeat that the Saxbe-Church amendment suspending aid 
to Pakistan has 31 cosponsors. These cosponsors, plus the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Church) and myself represent one-third of the U. S. Senate. 
Tomorrow at least one more Senator will add his name to the growing list 
of cosponsors. We merely wish to prevent the United States from being 
dragged into another civil war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a number of articles on 
Pakistan be printed in the Record. 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe, July 11,1971] 

EAST PAKISTAN—A MOUNTING CRISIS—WITNESS 

REPORTS 

ON DEATH, DESTRUCTION 

An eyewitness account of the devastations left by West Pakistani 
troops, fanning out along the river leading from Dacca to the Bay of 
Bengal, is told in the following experts from a tape letter recorded in the 
area in late May. 

William H. Ellis, a Canadian engineer working on coastal embank¬ 
ments near the Bay of Bengal, recorded his comments on an unofficial 
and highly dangerous survey of the area in which he worked. The mes¬ 
sage was sent to Dr. John Rohde, formerly of the Cholera Research 
Laboratory in Dacca and now resident at Children's Ho.spital in Boston. 

Ellis who holds a master’s degree in hydrology from McGill 
University, has now left Pakistan. 

Ellis left Narayanganj on a shipping corporation coaster headed for 
Chittagong and stopping at Barisal. The tape letter ; 

Ship was cariying may be 600 people. They were everywhere, under 
the lifeboats, in the lifeboats, on top of the cabins, between the decks, in 
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the holds, companion ways, just everywhere. I tried to make my way to 
the engine room, but I just couldn’t make it without chucking my biscuits 
so I came back up on deck. 

We met two coasters coming up the river, both of which were loaded 
with military vehicles. One tanker was lying at anchor off Chungport. 
Further there were a dozen of the larger carrying cargo country boats. 

Executions 

There’s practically no activity along the river banks : only an occa¬ 
sional person standing, watching the boats go by, nothing doing in the 
fields, no tilling, cattle are out grazing with herdsmen, but that’s about all. 

Barisal was completely deserted, only the dogs on the streets although 
it was still an hour and a half before curefew. 

Once I got down there I discovered why they didn’t want me down 
there. Every day for the last few weeks they have been executing 10 to 20 
people a day. This I got from the people who lived in the area. Every 
afternoon at 4 o’clock there would be 10-20 single, spaced shots fired and 
they would later see the bodies in the khal. 

.The executions apparently stopped a week or so ago, at least 

the firing stopped, but still discovered there were more bodies and it 
seems.they are still executing prisoners (by bayonet.) 

. I saw evidences of the anti-hindu operations in the form of a 

poster (on gutted shops) stating “under marshal law authority’’, I asked by 
native guide on what shops they were placed and he said they were Hindu 
shops. The operations had been going on in the area for two or three 
weeks now. 

Like Animals 

There are now almost columns of Hindus in flight in the area. They 
have nowhere to go. They cannot get across the border to India, they flee 
in one direction, find there is a Army blocking their way and flee anoth¬ 
er. They’re being hunted down like animals. 

Families in the area are housing 15 to 20 people per house, and there 

is barely enough food.there is description after description of where 

the Muslims have covered up, have hidden Hindus, and taken great risks 

personally. in one village they called out the Muslim head man and 

asked where the Hindus were. 

He refused so the army wrapped him up in jute and set fire to him.... 
papers are full of requests for factory hands to-come lack, civil servants 









to return to their duties.but everyone knows if you come back to work 

you’re likely to get shot. 

... It was made clear the army was hunting for three elements which 
they would eliminate in this order : first, saboteurs and Hindus from India ; 
second, all members of the Awami League ; third, gurrillas and other 
“antisocial” elements. 

Constant Burning 

They have nowhere to flee but southward towards the sea. They are 
caught between the sea and the advancing army. 

From Barisal, 1 took the mail boat to Khulna. The land is deceiving¬ 
ly peaceful. It is so green, so lush, but there is so little activity. From time 

to time we would see bodies floating in the river..other limes we could 

smell but not pick them out from amongst the water hyacinths that are 
moving down as the water picks up. 

.We passed villages that were in flames. This went on for miles. 

The jungle is so dense that you cannot see beyond the foreshore but in the 
sky all over on both sides we could see smoke in the sky.occasional¬ 

ly a searchlight would pick out the naked figures of persons who were 
fleeing along the river-banks.... They carried their few meager belongings 
on their head. 

Later while I was sitting on the top level of the boat a crew member 
a sidled up to me. And told me that this burning had been going on for 
the last two weeks, every night. 

Even in this area, unaffected by the cyclone (of November, 1970) 
there will be perhaps only 10 per cent of the normal crop—so many peo¬ 
ple had to flee or have been murdered. 

We reached Koona ? At the next morning—here the activity is a frac¬ 
tion of what it used to be. 

In this area conditions are closer to sheer chaos.this is because 

the Koona area is next to the border and the influence of large number 

of..even for those who would like to return to work it is practically 

impossible. 

There is much looting and burning going on because there is no law 
and order.. 10 to 20 people are knifed there every day in broad day¬ 
light. A man and his son were knifed while I was there. 

When the army arrives the Muslim league informs on the Awami 
league and the Hindus. The army comes to wipe out the Awami league 
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and Hindus.... In the villages of.the government employees do not 

go to their offices for fear of being killed ; their army is too busy killing 
Hindus .... 

I traveled to Jessore.a road that I have traveled many times before. 

. . 1 know it well, I know the activity and I know the villages. with 

comparison with before it is deserted. 

Villages on both sides of the road have been burnt. We cannot see 

where the villages were.looking at the palm trees you can see where 

the palm fronds are all scorched and the trunks are blackened ...... Some 

villages remarkably have been spared and they have a few people list¬ 
lessly watching you as you go by. 

Usually when the mills are working it is bleching black smoke ; we 

saw only one mill with smoke coming out.there are many brickyards 

along the way ; every one was deserted. 

As before, there was practically no activity in the field.the only 

signs of farming were the cattle out grazing. 

When you board a plane (at Jessore) it is interesting.your baggage 

is unpacked, searched piece by piece; you are given a complete physical 

search.... they found my pocket knife and took it away from me.when 

you board the plane you find two armed guards. 

I could see very plainly the area around there had been flattened. 
Most of the houses are like boxes without roofs. 

Nothing Moving 

What was still very clear from 10,000 feet was that there is no traffic 
at all on the rivers or roads or paths. Nothing moving, not any boats to be 
seen tied up along the banks. 

As we crossed the Ganges west of Dacca there were just a few of the 
cargo boats, may be five or six where normally you would see dozens. As 
we got lower things looked relatively normal in the villages until we got 
close to Dacca and then I could see the pattern of boxes without tops, 

where roofs had been burnt off.and still the predominant feature of 

no activity. 

Back to Dacca. It is clear the situation is entering a new phase where 
the Army has gained control of the towns, the land transportation routes, 
and is now fanning out on this massive operation to wipe out the Hindus 

.the regime which is running the country, the cabal of generals, has 

become so engorged with their own propaganda that they honestly 
believe that there is an Indian infiltrator behind every tree, and that every 
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Hindu is suspect and to be shot on the spot. 

As was pointed out to me, there is not a family in this whole country 
that has not been affected—that has not lost members that have been shot, 
or not looted, or had their women raped, or young girls taken away. 

And yet in spite of this, or perhaps because of this, the regime has 
absolutely no support from the common people. 

Everyone knows what they read in the Pakistan papers is apack of lies and 
they know from experience that what they hear is true on All India Radio. 

It is remarkable how they find out what goes on in every village. 

It is clear that things here in Dacca are more normal than they are 
everywhere else, and that word normal has become a standing joke with 

everyone in East Pakistan.But even in Dacca they are already bold 

enough to strike in broad daylight. 

Monday last at about 1 o’clock they threw hand grenades and the 
damage that was done to the bank looked like a grenade. 

Anyway, about 1 they struck at seven places in Dacca. and so 

already they are striking back even here in Dacca, which supposedly is 
the normal place in this country. 

The other thing I mentioned before, that Bengali men, have time and 
again said to me, “please do not have your country send any aid to this 

country, even food.the food will only go to the Army and prolong our 

agony.” More than one man said to me “I’d rather die by starvation than 
go on with the agoney that is going on now.” 
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July 23, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE S 11945. 

THE SITUATION IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. President, the present situation of bloodshed 
and repression in East Pakistan should concern us all. After the 
cyclone disaster of last year, this devastated land has been victimized 
by official violence. One need only read the report of the mission of 
the World Bank to be moved by the sufferings of the Bengalis. For 
example, in the town of Jessore, where 80,000 lived a few months ago, 
only 15,000 to 20,000 people remained; 20,000 have been killed and 
the rest of the population has fled into the countryside. 

As wc have learned in Southeast Asia, however, this Nation should 
maintain official neutrality during internal conflict and civil strife. But 
neutrality does not mean we must support the unjust policies of West 
Pakistan with further shipments of aid. 

At this time, American aid to Pakistan, which goes to West Pakistan, 
is continuing. This month the Pakistani freighter Padma is carrying 2 mil¬ 
lion of American military equipment back to Karachi. This Nation can¬ 
not afford the luxury of subsidizing a government which holds power 
through the use of force to suppress the majority o ity of its population. 

In addition, as the World Bank mission reported earlier this months 
the economic disruption in East Pakistan has been such that economic 
assistance to this region is bound to be ineffective. This Nation should 
follow the lead of the Bank and discontinue aid payments until the situa¬ 
tion is stablized. The damage wrought in East Pakistan by civil war can¬ 
not be healed by financial aid which will be diverted to the West. 

However, two emergency situations in the area demand immediate 
attention. The present chaotic state of East Pakistan, where much of the 
population is in hiding in the countryside and where over 7 million peo¬ 
ple have fled the country, raises the very real possibility of famine. Crops 
have been left untended and the commercial life of the nation has been 
devastated. Communications and transportation are haphazard. The most 
appropriate American response would be shipments of medical supplies. 





grain and other foodstuffs to the Bengalis under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, or some other international organization, not a continuation of 
financial aid. This would guarantee that American assistance would only 
be granted to those suffering under the heel of Pakistani repression, and 
would hopefully avert at least-one tragedy for the Bengalis. 

The refugee situation in neighbouring India also requires action by 
this country. The large-scale influx of refugees has surely taxed the 
resources of India. We should extend support to India for her humani¬ 
tarian efforts to assist the fleeting Bengalis. We must maintain our neu¬ 
trality in an internal conflict of this sort, but neutrality can never bar 
assistance to the victims of repression and exploitation. Food and med¬ 
ical shipments and funds earmarked for refugee relief should be grant¬ 
ed the Indians to deal with the grave situation they face. 
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S 12198 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE July 27, 1971 

EAST PAKISTAN EXAMPLE OF GENCIDE TODAY 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, those who delay the ratification of 
the Genocide Treaty cannot ignore the tragedy taking place 8,000 miles 
from our shore in East Pakistan. Since March, ,''*.e Pakistan Army appar¬ 
ently has been ravishing the country, massacring thousands of men, 
women, and children whose only crime is being Hindu. 

Through the eyes of journalists leaving that country we have seen the 
slaughter of old men and infants, poor peasants, people who have never 
had any connection with the rebel army. I quote an article published ir» the 
London Sunday Times, June 13: 

West Pakistan’s Army has been systematically massacring thou¬ 
sands of civilians in East Pakistan since the end of March. This is the 
horrifying reality behind the news blackout imposed by Preside u 
Yahya Khan’s government since the end of March. This is the reason 
why more than five million refugees have streamed out of East 
Pakistan into India, risking cholera and famine. 

Mr. President, this article is entitled simply “Genocide.” That word 
describes what is taking place in East Pakistan. 

1 quote again from an article entitled “Why the Refugees Fled.” also 
published in the London Sunday Times of June 13 : 

The bone-crushing military operation has two distinctive features. 
One is what the authorities like to call the “cleansing operation”; a 
euphemism for massacre. The other is the “rehabilitation effort.” This is 
a way of describing the moves to turn East Pakistan into a docile colony 
of West Pakistan. These commonly used expressions and the repeated 
official references to “miscreants” and “infiltrators” are part of the cha¬ 
rade which is being enacted for the benefit of the world. Strip away the 
propaganda, and the reality is colonization—and killing. 

Genocide is not a thing of the past. Just look at what is happening 
right now in Pakistan. How much longer can we delay in acting on the 
genocide convention ? 
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July 28,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE S 12381 

EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The cataclysmic chain of events in East Pakistan 
not only points up the egregious misuse to which U.S. military and eco¬ 
nomic assistance can be put. It also illustrates the insensitivity of U.S. 
policy to changing events and the seeminghly inevitable reaction to 
defend the status quo regardless of the context. 

U.S. military assistance was furnished Pakistan to defend against 
communism. It was used instead to wage war on India, the world's largest 
democracy, and subsequently to suppress the feeble steps toward democ¬ 
racy taken in Pakistan itself. Despite this perversion of U.S. largess, we 
have now been astonished to learn that shipments of military goods are 
continuing, apparently in pursuit of illusory influence or "leverage" with 
the Pakistan Army. The shock is compounded in view of the fact that the 
Foreign Relations Committee had been assured by the administration that 
no military items had been furnished Pakistan since March 25 and none 
were scheduled for delivery. This is another sad case of private executive 
foreign policy decision-making taken without the benefit of, indeed in 
strict isolation from, public discussion and debate. 

Economic assistance provided by the United States was misused by 
the Pakistan Government to subsidize unbalanced development favouring 
West Pakistan at the expense of the East, which in the process exacerbat¬ 
ed the problems which have now been so graphically revealed. Yet we 
support the Pakistan Government, economically and militarily, despite its 
destruction of emerging representative government and in the face of a 
ruthless military campaign, largely directed against Hindus and the intel¬ 
lectual and leadership elements among the Bengalis, which has resulted 
in the deaths of hundreds of thousands of people. This support continues 
in the face of a recommendation by the World Bank against further aid 
and in the face of contrary attitudes on the part of other aid-giving nations 
of the world. 

It is said that we must not intervene in the internal affairs of other 
countries-a principle which should have been better understood in 1964, 
or since 1949 in China for that matter-and that we should not use eco¬ 
nomic aid for political purposes. However, supporting a government 
engaged in civil war with economic assistance is as much an intervention 




as helping the other side. It is distressing to see that, through continuation 
of assistance to Islamabad, the United States again finds itself actively 
alined with a military dictatorship pursuing policies diametrically 
opposed to those to which we say we are committed. 

Unfortunately the implications of this civil strife are not confined to 
Pakistan. The refugees created by the Pakistani military actions have 
been driven into India where they pose a grave problem, and, indeed, it 
is not an overstatement to suggest that they constitute a potential danger 
to world peace equivalent to that created over 20 years ago in Palestine. 
These helpless Bengali refugees are pressed into an area of India where 
insurrection and instability are already widespread and the problem of 
grinding poverty is most acute. India simply cannot bear the burdens, in 
terms of good, housing, employment, and health measures, which the 
refugees have thrust upon it. The situation could easily lead to renewed 
communal rioting, accelerated revolutionary activity-which could threat¬ 
en the future of India itself-or another Indo-Pakistan war. 

In this situation the administration says that it is privately urging the 
Pakistanis to find a political solution in East Pakistan. However, the sub¬ 
sidy of the Pakistan dictatorship continues. AID announced on June 10 
that it was providing $1 million for Pakistan to charter vessels for the pur¬ 
pose of distributing food in the East, a worthy purpose. On analysis, how¬ 
ever, there are some serious questions. Earlier Pakistan was supplied with 
similar vessels for cyclone relief and she is reported to be using them for 
military purposes. 

In this context, is not the $1 million for new boats simply a means of per¬ 
mitting Pakistan to use its existing vessels to pursue military objectives ? 

And what assurances do we have that Pakistan will not divert to mil¬ 
itary purposes the vessels which they will charter with the I million we 
are giving them now ? 

The situation in East Pakistan is intolerable, as is a foreign policy 
which in practice reinforces the status quo there. The United States 
should instead use all the influence, limited though it may be, which it 
can bring to bear. In this connection, steps should be taken to insure that 
military goods, including spare parts, are not shipped to Pakistan and the 
offer of F-104's , B-57's, patrol aircraft, and armoued personnel carries 
made last fall should be immediately rescinded. Economic assistance 
should be suspended until the Pakistanis, both East and West, agree upon 
a satisfactory political solution and until steps are taken to repatriate the 
refugees now in India. If the administration does not abandon its fruitless 
status quo course, I will support congressional action to achieve that 
objective. 
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S 12610 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE July 30,1971 

By Mr. MONDALE 

S. J. Res. 143. A joint resolution relating to peace for Pakistan. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, even in a world numbered by mass 
death and suffering, the horror in East Pakistan seems without parallel. 
Hundreds of thousands have died from disease, starvation, and brutal mil¬ 
itary repression. According to an authoritative report by the World Bank, 
even the most immediate efforts will not save hundreds of thousands 
more from dying of starvation. 

And now more than 7 million people are crowded in the hopelessness 
and squalor of refugee camps in India. 

It is as if the population of two States the size of Minnesota had been 
driven from their homes to an impoverished and disease-ridden exile in a 
foreign land-or as if the majority of the people in Minneapolis St. Paul or 
St. Louis or Denver or San Francisco, had been killed or were about to 
die. 

I think most of us find it very difficult to grasp the sheer magnitude 
of this tragedy, to understand to almost endless individual tragcdies-the 
loved ones lost, the life work destroyed-which are the life and blood real¬ 
ity of the great statistical disaster. 

But I think the American people are coming to understand clearly one 
element of this tragedy-the unconscionable neglect our own Government 
has shown for any real effort to alleviate it. 

There is no need to recount here the long string of misrepresentations 
and empty assurances which the United States has made while it went on 
arming a repressive regime in East Pakistan and maintaining callous 
silence though millions were in tormept. 

But it is not too late to summon statesmanship in this ghastly prob¬ 
lem. It is not too late to make real the rhetoric we hear so often about this 
Nation's concern for human life and for a generation of peace. 

Congressman FRASER and I are introducing jointly in the House and 
Senate a resolution declaring that it is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should move immediately to seek the cooperation of the Soviet 
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Union and the Peoples' Republic of China to work to stop the fighting and 
dying in East Pakistan. 

S. J. Res. 143 

Whereas the civil strife in East Pakistan has brought the death of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands and great human suffering to millions; and 

Whereas the persistence of that strife is a clear and present threat to 
the peace of the area and thus a potential threat to the peace of the entire 
world; and 

Whereas the President has stated his intention to seek the cooperation 
of the USSR and the Peoples' Republic of China in building a generation 
of peace for all mankind; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 

That it is the sense of the Congress that the U.S. should urgently seek 
the diplomatic cooperation of the USSR and the Peoples' Republic of 
China in a joint effort to enable the Government of Pakistan to take what¬ 
ever steps may be necessary to end the civil strife in East Pakistan; to 
return to the area a legally and democratically elected government with¬ 
out prejudice to the policy that government may follow once in power; to 
facilitate the rapid and unhindered return to their homes and property, 
without reprisal, of all refugees driven from East Pakistan as a result of 
the civil strife; and to re-establish, to the extent feasible, conditions 
affording a prompt resumption of commerce and economic development 
in East Pakistan, 
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S 12624 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE July 30,1971 
EAST PAKISTAN : BIAFRA REVISITED 

Mr. Pearson. Mr. President, continuing disorders in Pakistan have 
left an estimated 200,000 people dead, created more than 6 million 
refugees, and severely reduced the prospects for a fall harvest adequate to 
meet the needs of the people of East Pakistan. The spectre of a mass star¬ 
vation in East Pakistan, far exceeding the death toll of Biafra may 
become a grim reality this fall. This massive loss of life is made all the 
more tragic because it can^be prevented. In a world with surplus food, 
death by starvation due to political disputes is the ultimate obscenity per¬ 
petrated by man upon man. 

Although the need for swift action is readily apparent, the distribution 
of emergency food supplies is not simply a matter of transporting food 
from Americans to Pakistanis. In order to get the food to the people, nor¬ 
mal channels for the distribution of food in affected areas must be 
reestablished. These channels will not be restored until a series of politi¬ 
cal accommodations between the Government of Pakistan and dissident 
elements in the East are reached. Our Government must, in good con¬ 
science attempt to use every legitimate means at its disposal to facilitate 
a political settlement and restore the means to transport available relief 
supplies to the people of East Pakistan. 

The United States is in a moral political dilemma similar to the one 
encountered during the civil war in Nigeria. On the one hand, it is moral¬ 
ly unacceptable for Americans to stand idly by while thousands of peo¬ 
ple die horrible needless deaths by starvation. On the other hand, we must 
recognize that exerting pressure on the Government of Pakistan to reach 
accommodation with opposition forces in the East is direct interference 
in the internal affairs of a sovereign nation. 

How, then, do we balance our concern for the people of Pakistan with 
our desire to refrain from political intervention in the internal affairs of 
nations around the world ? 

As a general principle of our foreign policy, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of sovereign nations is founded upon two basic ideas. 







First, Americans are rarely directly affected by internal politics of sover¬ 
eign nationstates. Second, Americans now recognize that their nations's 
power to intervene around the world is finite ; the United States cannot 
be the arbiter of the disputes of all mankind. 

In the case of the situation in Pakistan, however, neither of these gen¬ 
eral Principles is valid. The futile deaths by starvation in East Pakistan do 
have a direct impact upon Americans, perhaps more of an impact than 
spectacular Byzantine, violent changes of government which occupy . the 
time and energies of diplomats. Each American who is aware of the situ¬ 
ation in East Pakistan dies a little each day his Government fails to do its 
utmost to alleviate the suffering in that area. 

As for the second principle, in this case, at this time, the United States 
and other donor nations do have a good deal of influence over the 
Government of Pakistan. That Government is dependent upon the capital 
and commodity flows from the members of the aid consortium headed by 
the World Bank, which supplies foreign assistance. Surely the taxpayers 
of the United States and other consortium members cannot condone that 
continuation of economic and certainly not military, assistance to a 
Government which systematically excludes a part of its population from 
sharing in the benefits of that assistance, or worse yet kills them with it. 
It would seem that the Government of the United States, following the 
lead of the consortium, should make clear to the Government of Pakistan 
that continuation of aid is dependent upon an end to the killing of civil¬ 
ians in the east wing and the distribution of adequate food supplies to all 
people of the East, without regard to religion or political affiliation. 

Mr. President, should the State Department fail to impress upon the 
Pakistanis that many Americans cannot condone the unnecessary starva¬ 
tion and brutal killing of fellow human beings. Congress may find it nec¬ 
essary to suspend, by law, economic and military assistance to Pakistan. 
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DETERIORATION OF EVENTS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. Saxbe. Mr. President, the rapidly deteriorating events in East 
Pakistan are continuing their downward spiral to epidemics, communal vio¬ 
lence, and war. Refugees are pouring across the border at a rate of 40,000 to 
50,000 a day with an imminent total of 7,35,000 refugees in India. 

Yahya Khan, President of Pakistan, says ; 

We are very near to war with India. Let me warn them (India) and the 
world, it means total war. 

Indeed, this may be correct. C. L. Sulzeburger wrote in the New York 
Times on July 18. 

The Kissinger trip produced an impression that the greatest immediate 
danger to peace lies in steadily worsening India-Pakistan relations and a pos¬ 
sibility that war might explode between these South Asian neighbors, respec¬ 
tively supported by Russia and China. This would destroy Washington's 
effort to create a new international equilibrium improving relations with 
Moscow while developing fresh contact with Peking. 

Yet, why should Yahya threaten war ? Abul Maal A. Muhit, economic 
adviser to the Pakistan Embassy and former Deputy Secretary to the Yahya 
cabinet, defected here in New York maintaining that the Yahya regime has 
"lost all claim to legitimacy." He predicted that up to 15 million East 
Pakistanis might die of starvation in the next 3 months. India has accepted 7 
million refugees from Yahya's reign of terror. Yet, Yahya says there is a limit 
to his patience." What patience ? 

I am pleased that the United Nations may send to East Pakistan a team 
of 156 civilian relief and rehabilitation experts and that the United Nations 
Children's Fund is opening 1,000 centers in Eastern India on August 15 to 
distribute high protein foods. 

The New York Times editorial yesterday stated : 

It is time all American aid to the Yahya regime, excepting relief assis¬ 
tance, was unequivocally stopped. The reported American-backed plan to 
station United Nations observers in East Pakistan could help ease the plight 
of the Bengalis, but it falls far short of the political accommodation that is 
needed to head off an explosion on the Indian subcontinent that could pre¬ 
cipitate an American-Chinsese-Soviet confrontation in the Himalayas. 

Now is the time to turn our policy around. I urge the House to approve 
the language of its Committee on Foreign Affairs suspending aid to Pakistan 
and the Senate to adopt the Saxbe-Church amendment of a similar nature. 
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BANGLADESH 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Speaker, the name "Bangladesh" is a new one in the 
world community. Bangladesh-East Pakistan-is a land where a massive 
tragedy continues, despite the world community's horror at what is hap¬ 
pening in Asia. 

East Pakistan is today, according to all accounts, a disaster area. The 
Pakistani Army-or more accurately, the West Pakistani Army-has levied 
a virtual pogrom against the people of East Pakistan. Towns have been 
leveled, children and women have been slaughtered. The enormity of the 
cruelty almost escapes comprehension. 

It is estimated that more than 250,000 East Pakistanis, or Bengalis, 
have died. More than 7 million have fled as refugees to India, which sim¬ 
ply does not have the resources to aid them. Some understanding of the 
tragedy in East Pakistan is provided by a quotation from the August 2, 
1971, issue of Newsweek magazine ; 

It seemed a routine request. Assembling the young men of the village 
of Haluaghat in East Pakistan, a Pakistani Army major informed them 
that his wounded soldiers urgently needed blood. Would they be donors? 
The young men lay down on makeshift cots, needless were inserted in 
their veins-and then slowly the blood was drained from their bodies until 
they died. 

This illustrates the planned action which is being undertaken. 

There is very little dispute any more. The Government of Pakistan- 
the government dominated by West Pakistanis-is converting what has 
hitherto been its economic and political stepchild-East Pakistan an eco¬ 
nomic and political activity. In doing so, no act has been too helpless. 
Violence and brutality have supplanted reason. 

In undertaking this course, the official Pakistani Government has 
sought to justify its initial actions by the claim that East Pakistan intend¬ 
ed to dissolve the union between the western and eastern halves of 
Pakistan. To the contrary, the evidence shows that in the national parlia¬ 
mentary elections held prior to the disaster, which has now been visited 
up-on East Pakistan, the East Pakistanis achieved what would have been 




a majority control of the government. This is in fact what apparently 
inspired the subsequently. 

Thus, East Pakistan is becoming a wasteland. This situation holds lit¬ 
tle promise of improving. Famine threatens in East Pakistan. According 
to Mr. Abulmal A. Muhith-economic adviser to the Pakistani Embassy 
here and former Deputy Secretary to President Yahya Khan's Cabinet- 
who has defected and joined the forces of Bangladesh, up to 15 million 
Bengalis may die of starvation in the next 3 months. Meanwhile, India is 
being overwhelmed by refugees, and this refugee population may be 
expected to grow. 

At the same time, tensions between India and Pakistan continue to 
mount, and these two traditionally hostile neighbors may well reach a 
point of outright war. The ominous implications for the great powers in 
such a development are frightening. 

The horror of Bangladesh must not be permitted to continue. Some 
affirmative steps have apparently been taken by the administration, and I 
commend them. On Sunday, August 1, it was announced that an interna¬ 
tional group of 156 civilians constituting a relief and rehabilitation force 
were to be sent to East Pakistan under United Nations auspices. 

This group will include 73 monitors to be stationed at four area 
offices in. Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi, Khulna, and 69 other locations. 
Their purpose will be to report on local conditions. Hopefully, their pres¬ 
ence will help abate the violence and reprisals. In addition, the United 
Nations-sponsored force will concern itself with helping the Pakistani 
authorities alleviate the threat of starvation and disease, and with rehabil¬ 
itating homes and shelter for the millions who are now homeless. Insofar 
as the U. S. Government has been instrumental in launching this effort. I 
believe it has acted wisely and properly. 

However, other actions by the administration cannot be counte¬ 
nanced. 

The administration has failed to halt arms shipments to Pakistan, and 
it apparently has Sought to deceivejl the American public concerning its 
actions. On April 12, a Department of State spokesman claimed that there 
had been “an embargo since 1965" on military assistance to Pakistan, and 
a followup statement of April 15 by a Department spokesman said : 

In short, no arms have been provided to the Government of Pakistan 
since the beginning of this crisis , and the question of deliveries will be 
kept under review in light of developments. 



On April 23, Assistant Secretary of State David. Abshire wrote the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator FUL- 
B RIGHT, and stated : 

We have been informed by the Department of Defence that no mili¬ 
tary items had been provided to the Government of Pakistan or its agents 
since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan on March 25 and nothing 
is now scheduled for delivery. 

On May 6, Assistant Secretary Abshire wrote again to the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee claiming : 

As you know, we terminated all grant military assistance to Pakistan 
and India as consequence of the 1956 Indo-Pakistan war. We have pro¬ 
vided no weapons to either country since then. The only measure of grant 
military assistance which we have reinstituted since 1965 has been a 
modest program of military training. With respect to military supply, as 
the Department's spokesman announced of on April 15, the Department 
of Defence has informed us that no spare parts and ammunition have been 
provided since the beginning of the crisis and the question of deliveries 
is under review. 

Yet, at the same time that the State Department was claiming that no 
arms were being shipped to Pakistan, that is, the West Pakistan 
Government, arms were in fact being shipped. And, in fact, it is now 
acknowledged that future shipments will be made, supposedly because 
the agreement to provide the arms being sent was made prior to March 
25, the day fighting broke out. 

Thus, while the State Department was denying that there was mil¬ 
itary assistance to the West Pakistan Government arms were on their way. 

Once again, military assistance is being provided by the United States 
to support repression and violence. Once again, political expediency-and 
1 take it that that is what in fact is motivating this administration, since 
clearly humanitarianism cannot justify its actions-is the prevailing basis 
for policy. 

These shipments must immediately be halted. No paper agreement, 
arrived at .some magic date prior to March 25, can justify the supply of 
arms, many of which no doubt will be used to continue the violence lev¬ 
eled at East Pakistan. 

To achieve this end, I have joined in cosponsoring House Joint 
Resolution 765, which calls for the suspension of "all military assistance, 
and all sales and deliveries of military equipment and weapons," to 



Pakistan, as well as the suspension of "all licenses for military sales 
including those already approved" for a period of 365 days "unless the 
President determines that such assistance, sales, or deliveries are required 
for reasons of overriding national interest and so reports to the Congress." 
This bill deserves imme- diate passage. 

1 am pleased to not that the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, H.R. 
9910, does in fact suspend aid to Pakistan. This is an extremely important 
action by the House Foreign Affairs Committee. I would have only hoped 
that the language of the bill could have been stronger, inasmuch as it now 
has language allowing abrogation of the suspension of East Pakistani 
refugees have been allowed, "to the extent feasible," to return to their 
homes and to reclaim their lands and properties. However, even with this 
caveat, this provision still provides excellent opportunity for the 
Congress to accomplish what the administration has failed to do. 

I would also note that the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971. H.R. 9910, 
authorizes 100 million for relief for East Pakistani refugees, and this is 
particularly commendable. Other steps, as well, must be taken. The IJ.S. 
Government must clearly express its abhorrence of the actions taken by 
the Pakistani Government. It must clearly articulate our discountenance 
of the abrogation of the elections which occurred earlier this year. It must 
encourage a massive relief effort by the United Nations, and support that 
effort. 

An article by Lee Leascze, published in the July 24, 1971, edition of 
the Washington Post and entitled “U.S. Arms Aid to Pakistan Bewilders 
Fearful Bengalis,” quoted a Bengali as stating that- 

The cradle of democracy.is against us. 

All too sadly, that is not an inaccurate assessment of the public pos¬ 
ture the Administration has assumed. Ambivalence in the face of the 
human horror of Bangladesh is the present position of the U.S. 
Government. That must be changed. 
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FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Address by Senator Edward M. Kennedy to the National Press Club 

August 26, 1971 

I am grateful for this chance to speak to the members of the National 
press*Club and. to share with you my experiences during a week-long 
visit to the refugee camps of India... to a scene which only can be 
described as the most appalling tide of human misery in modem times. 

In just a few months, since early April, the civil war in East Bengal 
has driven nearly 8,000,000 men, women and children into India to 
escape conditions in their homeland. Unnumbered thousands of others 
have been slaughtered in the civil strife, or displaced within their coun¬ 
try. Millions more in East Bengal face continued terror, disease and star¬ 
vation, unless they receive immediate relief. 

This stark tragedy is not yet understood by the world. And although 
it has been a source of urgent concern to me and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees from the outset, I can tell you.that not until 
you see it first-hand can you begin to understand its imrnensity. For only 
by being there can you sense the feelings and understand the plight of the 
people, and the forces of violence which continue to create refugees and 
increase the toll of civilian casualties. 

In India I visited refugee areas along the entire border of East 
Bengal... from Calcutta and West Bengal in the west... to the Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling districts in the north .. to Agartala in the State of Tripura 
in the cast. 1 listened to scores of refugees as they crowded into camps, 
struggling to survive in makeshift shelters in open fields or behind pub¬ 
lic buildings... or trudging down the roads of West Bengal from days and 
even weeks of desperate flight. Their faces and their stories etch a sage 
of shame which Should overwhelm the moral sensitivities of people 
throughout the world. 

I found that conditions varied widely from one refugee camp to 
another. But many defy description. Those refugees who suffer most from 
the congestion, the lack of adequate supplies and the frightful conditions 
of sanitation are the very young .. the children under five., and the very 




old. The estimates of their numbers run as high as fifty percent of all the 
refugees. Many of these infants and aged already have died. And it is pos¬ 
sible... as you pick your steps among others-., to identify those who will 
be dead within hours, or whose sufferings surely will end in a matter 
of days. 

You see infants with their skin hanging loosely in folds from their 
tiny bones ... lacking the strength even to lift their heads. You see chil¬ 
dren with legs and feet swollen with edema and malnutrition, limp in the 
arms of their mothers. You see babies going blind for lack of vitamins, or 
covered with sores that will not heal. You see in the eyes of their parents 
the despair of ever having their children well again. And most difficult of 
all, you see the corpse of the child who died just the night before. 

The story is the same in camp after camp. And it is complicated by 
the continually growing number of civilian casualties overburdening an 
already limited hospital system. Most of these casualties have been 
brought across the border by their fellow refugees. Yet there also are large 
numbers of Indians whose border villages have been subjected to shelling 
from Pakistani troops. In addition, there are the untold numbers of 
Victims who remain uncounted and unattended in the rural areas of East 
Bengal. 

The government of India, as it first saw this tide of human misery 
begin to flow across its borders, could have cordoned off its land and 
refused entry. But, to its everlasting credit, India chose the way of com¬ 
passion. The Indian Government has made Herculean efforts to assist and 
accomodate the refugees .. efforts which history will record and remem¬ 
ber. 

But even this noble work is being defeated by the sheer numbers 
involved in this calamity. At peak periods two months ago, refugees were 
arriving in India at the rate of 150,000 a day. Today they still arrive at the 
rate of 25,000 a day. 

And while the magnitude of the problem staggers the imagination, the 
individual accounts of the people who have fled East Bengal tear at your 
heart. 

A 55 year old railway employee ... he was a Muslim civil servant with 
35 years of service ... told me of an unexplained noontime attack by the 
Pakistani army on his railroad station. "I do not know why they Shot me," 
he said, "I don’t belong to any political party. I was just a railway clerk." 
Now he sits idly in an Indian refugee camp, financially crippled, and with 
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no prospect of returning to receive his long-earned government pension 
that was to begin next month. 

Even more tragic are the experiences of the innocent and uneducated 
villagers. You can piece together the mosaic of misery from dozens of 
interviews among new refugees on the Boyra-Bongaon Road north of 
Calcutta. 

On the day we travelled this 20 mile road, at least 7,000 new refugees 
were streaming along the banks of the border river crossing near Boyra. 
Nearly all were peasant farmers. Most were Hindus, from the Khulna and 
Barisal district south of Dacca ... on the fringe of the area affected by last 
fall's cyclone. 

The very young and the very old were exhausted from many days and 
nights in flight.. usually on foot. Many were in a visible state of shock, 
sitting listless by the roadside or wandering aimlessly toward an 
unknown fate. They told stories of atrocities, of slaughter, of looting, and 
burning of harassment and abuse by West Pakistani soldiers and collabo¬ 
rators. Many children, were dying along the way, their Parents pleading 
and begging for help. Monsoon rains were drenching the countryside, 
adding to the depression and de.spair on their faces. To those of us who 
went out that day, the rains meant no more than a change of clothes. But 
to these people it meant still another night without rest, food, or shelter. 

It is difficult to erase from your mind the look on the face of a child 
paralyzed from the waist down, never to walk again, or a child quivering 
in fear on a mat in a small tent still in shock from seeing his parents, his 
brothers and his sisters executed before his eyes, or the anxiety of a 10 
year-old girl out foraging for something to cover the body of her baby 
brother who had died of cholera a few moments before our arrival. When 
I asked one refugee camp director what he would describe as his greatest 
need, his answer was "a crematorium." He was in charge of one of the 
largest refugee camps in the world. It was originally designed to provide 
low income and middle income housing, and has now become the home 
for some 170,000 refugees. 

It is time .. it is past time .. for Americans to understand what has pro¬ 
duced this massive human tragedy, and to recognize the bankrupt 
response by our own nation. 

The issue from the beginning in East Bengal has been self-determi¬ 
nation and democratic principle. After years of political and economic 
domination by West Pakistan... after Years of martial law and unfulfilled 
election promises., a free election finally was conducted throughout 



Pakistan last December 7th. The election was administered under martial 
law and, at the time, loudly proclaimed fair by the government of 
President Yahya Khan. It produced in East Bengal an overwhelming 
mandate-almost 80% of the vote-for the Awami League party and its 
leader. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

The Awami League was thus given a majority in the forthcoming 
Pakistan National Assembly charged with drafting a new constitution for 
returning the nation to civilian, democratic rule. But what happened next 
formed a pattern of delay and deception, followed by the invocation of 
martial law once more. Negotiations between Sheikh Mujib and President 
Yahya over the party six-point proposal for regional autonomy dragged 
on and deteriorated ... erupting in terror and bloodshed suddenly on the 
night of March 25th. 

While the East Bengalis negotiated for democracy and autonomy, the 
West Pakistan army prepared for systematic repression and organized ter¬ 
ror. Countless thousands were butchered during the days that followed 
March 25th, and many millions more were dislocated within East Bengal. 
What I saw last week in India was the human debris from that night of 
terror and from the subsequent weeks of violence. Martial law remains, 
as does the military’s violence. “Collective responsibility’’... a policy of 
destroying whole villages on the suspicion that they harbor Awami 
Leaguers or Bengali guerillas., is now sanctioned by martial law, and it is 
reflected in the continuing flow of refugees. 

Unfortunately, the face of America today in South Asia is not much 
different from its image over the past years in Southeast Asia. It is the 
image of an America that supports military repression and fuels military 
violence. It is the image of an America comfortably consorting with an 
authoritarian regime. It is the image of an America citing its revolution¬ 
ary past and crowing about its commitment to self-determination, while 
it services military juntas that suppress change and ignore a people’s aspi¬ 
rations. 

The situation in East Bengal should particularly distress Americans, 
since it is our military hardware., our guns and tanks and aircraft deliv¬ 
ered over a decade... wich are contributing substantially to the suffering. 
And even more shocking is the fact that these military supplies continue 
to flow... apparently under instructions from the highest officials of our^ 
land. Pakistani ships loaded with U.S. military supplies continue to leave 
American harbors bound for West Pakistan troops. And it is all so shame¬ 
ful and so sad. For they could be halted with a simple stroke of a pen. 



It is argued that the continuation of military aid to West Pakistan 
somehow gives us “leverage” to constructively influence the Pakistan 
military’s policy in East Bengal. Well, where is that leverage? Where is 
the leverage to stop the use of U.S. arms which produce the refugees and 
civilian victims that we then must help support in India? Where is the 
leverage to halt the secret trial of Sheikh Mujib whose only crime is that 
he won a free election? Where is the leverage to prevent our humanitari¬ 
an aid from being turned into military equipment, when American relief 
boats are transformed into American gun boats? Why, if we have the 
leverage to influence the government of Pakistan, must our great nation 
assist in this shabby and shameful enterprise? 

It is time for Americans to ask their leaders : “Just what kind of gov¬ 
ernment is it that we seek to influence ... and for what purpose?” 

For over ten tragic years, Americans have been asked to sacrifice 
nearly $100 billion and 45,000 lives to uphold the concept of self-deter¬ 
mination and democratic principles in a land 10,000 miles form our 
beaches. Today,... in a land 12,000 miles away and with 5 times the pop¬ 
ulation ... America is being asked by its leadership to support the repres¬ 
sion of self-determination... to cooperate in a conspiracy against the 
results of a free election. 

Consider another pitiful parallel; after all our sacrifice and our effort 
in South Vietnam, we are confronted with a so-called “democracy” that 
is ruled by a military elite which still cannot conduct a free election” - 
which calls an election “free” when it eliminates all significant opposi¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, in East Bengal-less than 200 miles from Saigon-we 
ignore the results of a free election only to help a group of generals sup¬ 
press an electoral mandate and, in the process, to subvert all the princi¬ 
ples for which we have sacrificed so much for so long. 

You may say that we have no business getting involved ... that we 
cannot police the world. That may be true. But the cold fact is that we 
already are involved in East Bengal. Our guns are involved. Our money 
... invested over two decanes of economic assistance is involved, it is not 
a question of whether we should be involved but, rather how we should 
be involved. It is not a question of whether we should spend funds but 
rather, how are we spending funds. Whether we supply more guns, or 
invest in the humanitarian programs to bring peace and relief to a des¬ 
perately troubled area. 

There is iron> in the voices of the leaders of East Bengal with whom 
I talked and who now constitute themselves as the Government of 
Bangladesh. These leaders will not come to America to ask for assis- 



.ance. As one Awami League official said : "Many nations and People 
come to America to ask for billions of U. S. dollars for more guns, more 
supplied. We Bengalis ask only that you provide nothing ... no guns, no 
money to either side ... that you simple remain neutral." To me this seems 
both sound from a political as well as moral view. Neutrality, rather than 
the mindless and fruitless practice of following old habits in our dealings 
with military cliques in South Asia, may provide us with leverage which 
is real and effective. 

The nations of that region are struggling today against heavy odds to 
achieve democratic government. We in America do not fully realize how 
the spirit of democracy flourishes there. India a few months ago held, for 
the fourth time, the largest free election in the world. For Pakistan it has 
taken a longer period to arrange free election. But the significance of last 
December's vote was not missed even by the martial law authorities in 
West Pakistan. They proudly and rightly, proclaimed it as a milestone in 
Pakistan's history. It had presented Pakistan with its first real opportuni¬ 
ty to bridge its regional division and develop democratic institutions. 

So it was that civilian leadership emerged in Pakistan, capable of 
pulling together the forces of history ... of preserving the unity of 
Pakistan and the stability of the region. The full folly of the West Pakistan 
army's bid to undo what a whole people had set in motion ... to suppress 
its best hope for unity ... can only be understood in this context. 

If some political solution is not found soon ... if some mechanism is 
not established for cooling tempers and furnishing relief.. the situation in 
East Bengal threatens to develop into terminal cancer both for Pakistan 
and Eastern India. For no issue has had more disruptive impact on the 
subcontinent since partition in 1947. 

The implications for American foreign policy are clear. 

First, we must arouse America to the real human tragedy now taking 
place in Pakistan and India. The tragedy of East Bengal is not only a 
tragedy for Pakistan. It is not only a tragedy for India. It is a tragedy for 
the entire community to act together to ease the crisis. If America is to 
fulfill its role as the leading humanitarian nation of the world communi¬ 
ty, than America must take the lead in Bringing international aid and relief 
to the millions of refugees and other victims of this international conflict. 

We know, however, that the response of the United States and the 
international community has been far short of the need. To date, the 
United Nations has given less than $ 150 million for relief. Of this total, 
the United States has pledged about 880 million. 



To be sure, as the Administration pointed out with pride, we have 
pledged a larger share of the total than the rest of the world combined. 
But the pride is quickly dispelled by the vastly greater burden now being 
carried single-handedly by the government and the people of India. When 
we realize that India herself faces the prospect of a budget for refugee 
relief of $500 million to $1 billion in the next year alone, we realize how 
little the outside world is really doing, and how paltry the American con¬ 
tribution really is. 

Simple humanity demands that America and the United Nations must 
accept the truth that this heavy burden should be borne by the entire inter¬ 
national community, arid not by India alone. Consistent with the financial 
support we have traditionally given to United Nations aid and relief activ¬ 
ities in the past, as well as with the level of support we are currently giv¬ 
ing as a member of the international consortium for aid to that part of the 
world, the United States must be prepared to contribute at least 30 to 40% 
of the relief effort for East Bengal. If a billion dollars is needed through 
the United Nations, then America must have the courage not only to 
demand that the U.N. meet the need, but also to provide the $300 to $400 
million that will be required as the American contribution to the effort. 
When Congress returns in September, I intend to offer appropriate legis¬ 
lation to achieve this goal. 

Second, we must do an about-face in our relations with the nations in 
the area. Most important, our government must stop preaching "restraint" 
to India and start showing "restraint" ourselves toward Pakistan. We must 
end immediately all further U.S. arms shipments to West Pakistan. We 
must end all other economic support of a regime that continues to violate 
the most basic principles of humanity. We must demonstrate to the gen¬ 
erals of West Pakistan and to the peoples of the world that the United 
states has a deep and abiding revulsion of the monumental slaughter that 
has ravaged East Bengal. 

My experience in the field last week has strengthened these views 
immensely. No American who has seen the faces of children too weak to 
cry, too tired to live, too shocked to care, could settle for less. No 
American would recommend less against a government that tries a polit¬ 
ical leader in secret... and, as many fear, may put him to death ... for the 
crime of winning a free election. 

No American would support a regime that is alien to the principles for 
which so many of his fellow citizens have given their lives in virtually 
every comer of the world. 



I do not, at this time, suggest a break in our diplomatic relations with 
Pakistan. Let us continue to talk urgently. Let us express our candid 
views. Let President Nixon make personal representations to President 
Yahya Khan about every aspect of the crisis. To the beleaguered 
Government of India let us reaffirm our faith in the ability of men of good 
will everywhere to work together to end the crisis. 

Third, I believe that the United States should work strongly Within 
the framework of the South East Asia Treaty Orgainization to bring as 
much pressure as possible to bear on the Government of West Pakistan to 
modify its cruel policy of repression toward East Bengal. If no alleviation 
of these policies is immediately forthcoming, the United States should 
lead the other SEATO nations in seeking to terminate the participation of 
Pakistan in the organization. 

Similarly, we should re-examine every other bilateral and. multilater¬ 
al relationship we have with Pakistan. No forum of this nation, no forum 
of the world community, should hesitate to focus the bright light of 
informed opinion on the nightmare of terror and inhumanity now being 
perpetrated in South Asia. 

As Chairman of the Senate Sobcommittee on Refugees, I plan to file 
a formal report on the findings of my recent field investigation. Our 
Subcommittee will conduct further hearings at the end of September. 
These hearings will be an effort to document what our government is 
doing, what it is prepared to do, and what it is capable of doing to pro¬ 
vide the leadership necessary to bring peace and relief to South Asia. 

The prayers and dreams of people like those in East Bengal were stat¬ 
ed eloquently a generation ago in the magnificent verse or Tagore, 
Bengal's greatest poet and philosopher. As Tagore wrote in an immortal 
ode to peace and freedom in words that could describe the aspirations of 
East Bengal today, 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; where 
knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by nar¬ 
row domestic walls. 

Into that heaven of freedom, MY Father, let my country awake." 

With words like these as our inspiration, America can find the will to 
help these dreams come true. 
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Sept. 9,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-Exfe/isio/is of Remarks E 9327 
RESOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


In the House of Representatives-5£premi>er 8, 1971 

Mr. HARRINGTION. Mr. Speaker, on August 11 the Massachusetts, 
Senate and on August 23 the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
adopted resolutions calling for the immediate cessation of all economic 
and military aid to the Government of Pakistan for the duration of its civil 
war. It is essential that public officials speak out against the atrocities 
being committed in Bengal with American arms, and I praise the 
Massachusetts Legislature for the wisdom and compassion of its action. 

With this in mind, I include the texts of the resolutions : 

Resolutions urging the President of the United States, the Congress 
and the Citizens of the Commonwealth to take any action appropriate 10 
effect the Suspension of Economic and Military Aid and sales to Pakistan 
with the exception of Relief, Supplies, for the Duration of its Civil war. 

Whereas, the people of the commonwealth are gravely concerned 
about the tragedy East Pakistan and the military action of the Pakistan 
army which has killed an unknown number of civilians and driven more 
than seven million refugees to India ; and 

Whereas, The United States government is continuing to ship ammu¬ 
nition and military equipment to Pakistan for use by its army against its 
own civilian population and is requesting the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate one hundred thirty one million dollars for aid to 
Pakistan ; and 

Whereas, in providing military and economic aid to the Pakistan gov¬ 
ernment when all other major aid-giving nations, except China, have tem¬ 
porarily suspended aid, the United States is, in effect, supporting the 
repressive action of the Pakistan army and its persistent brutality against 
a majority of that country's population ; and 

Whereas American interest and the real interests of Pakistan cannot 
be served by continuing to assist a regime which savagely suppresses its 
own people, flaunts the democratic processes demonstrated in the elec¬ 
tions of December, 1970, causes a flood of refugees to a neighbouring 



state and threatens the peace and security of the entire Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent; now therefore, be it. 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts Senate urges the citizens of the 
commonwealth and all firms, unions and other organizations operating 
therein to oppose any further military aid or sales to Pakistan and to 
oppose further economic aid, other than food and other relief assistance 
distributed and monitored under international, auspices,, until military 
action ends in East Pakistan, civilian rule is restored and a majority of the 
refugees are able to return to their homes; and be it further. 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate respectfully, urges the 
President and Congress of the United states to take any action which may 
be necessary to immediately suspend military and economic sale to 
Pakistan for the reasons hereinbefore stated; and be it further. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent forthwith by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to 
the presiding officer of each branch of Congress and to each member 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 


Resolutions Urging the President of the United States, the Congress 
and the Citizens of the Commonwealth to take any action appropriate to 
effect the Suspension of Economic and Military aid and Sales to Pakistan 
with the exception of Relief Supplies, for the duration of its civil war. 

Whereas, TTie Commonwealth of Massachusetts is concerned about 
the tragedy in East Pakistan and the military action of the Pakistan army 
which has killed an unknown number of civilians and driven more than 
seven million refugees to India; and 

Whereas, The United States government is continuing to ship ammu¬ 
nition and military equipment to Pakistan for use by the army against its 
own civilian population and is requesting Congress to appropriate one 
hundred thirty one million dollars for aid to Pakistan; and 

Whereas, in providing military and economic aid to the Pakistan 
Government when all other major aid-giving nations, except China, have 
temporarily suspended aid, the United States is in effect, supporting the 
repressive action of the Pakistan army and its persistent brutality against 
a majority of that country's population; and 

Whereas, American interest and the real interests of Pakistan cannot 
be served by continuing to assist a regime which savagely suppresses its 
own People, flaunts the democratic processes demonstrated in the elec- 



lions of December, 1970, causes a flood of refugees to a neighbouring 
slate and threatens the peace and security of the entire Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts House of Representatives urges the 
citizens of the Commonwealth and all firms, unions and other organiza¬ 
tions operating here to oppose any further military aid or sales to Pakistan 
and to oppose further economic aid, other than food and other relief assis¬ 
tance distributed and monitored under international auspices, until mili¬ 
tary action ends in East Pakistan, civilian rule is restored and a majority 
of the refugees are able to return to their homes; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts House of Representatives memori¬ 
alizes the President and Congress of the United States to suspend military 
and economic sales on the basis as stated above; and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent forthwith by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch of Congress and to each 
member thereof from the Commonwealth. 
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S 14876 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE-September 20,1971 

By Mr. KENNEDY 

S. 2568. A bill to authorize appropriations for the relief of Pakistani 
refugees in India. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President reports from India continue to tell of 
a stream of human misery flowing from East Pakistan. 

In fact, in the month since I returned from visiting scores of refugee 
camps all along the border of East Pakistan in India, nearly a million 
more East Bengalis has found it necessary to flee inhuman conditions and 
truly genocidal acts of their government. 

The story of East Bengal will surely be written as "one of the great¬ 
est nightmares of modem times. The situation, as I saw it for myself, 
defies description. And each day the misery grows. 

A report in the New York Times this morning, as Well as other infor¬ 
mation available to the subcommittee on refugees, which I serve as chair¬ 
man, says - 

That the Pakistani army and its civilian collaborators are continuing 
to kill, loot, and burn despite the central government's public avowals that 
it is bent on restoring normalcy and winning the confidence of the 
Bengali people. 

Mr. President there is nothing new in such reports. I heard them from 
countless refugees during my interviews in India. 

How much longer will our Government-and the President himself- 
sweep this time under the rug, with the justification that our silence 
affords leverage. Where is our leverage? where are the results of our 
leverage? 

But more importantly, where is our sense of values? Where is our 
compassion for millions of suffering refugees? 

When will our government finally choose leadership over silence, in 
helping to ameliorate a situation which is fast pushing South Asia over 
the brink of disaster? 





When will we cease the shipment of arms to an inflamed area and 
provide instead the humanitarian relief urgently needed? 

Without this, Mr. President, the human costs will continue to rise. 

Each day brings flew misery and more, death. And each day increas¬ 
es the terrible burden India is being forced to carry-without the measure 
of .support by our own government and the international community, 
commensurate with the truly vast need in the field. 

New estimates of our Government now put the cost to India, of car¬ 
ing for the refugee, at the staggering total of $ 830,000,000 during the 
current ri.scal year-a cost equal to the annual contribution of the aid con¬ 
sortium for India's economic development. Simple humanity 

demands that we and the international community must face the simple 
truth that this refugee burden cannot be borne by India alone. 

To this end, I am introducing today a bill to authorize $ 400,000,000 
to assist the International Refugee Relief Effort in India. This figure is 
consistent with the percentage of financial support we have traditionally 
given to many international agencies. It is similar, in fact, to the level of 
support we are currently giving as a member of the international devel¬ 
opment consortium for India. 

To further explore the massive human tragedy in South Asia-and to 
document what our Government is now doing and what it is prepared to 
do in the future to help in this problemrl am announcing today that fur¬ 
ther hearings by the Subcommittee on Refugees will begin next week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point 
in the Record the text of the bill I introduced today. 

S. 2568 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That section 302 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection : 

"(f) There is authorized to be appropriated to the President, for the fis¬ 
cal year 1972, not to exceed $400,000,000 for use by the President in pro¬ 
viding assistance for the relief and rehabilitation of Pakistani refugee who 
left Pakistan on or after March 25, 1971, and went to India". 
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SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 

October 13, 1971 

Observations on 12 day trip to Pakistan and India 

Purpose was to have a firsthand look at the humanitarian relief prob¬ 
lems created-both in East Pakistan and in India-by the civil strife in East 
Pakistan, and to examine the political situation in the area. 

1. The continuation of substantial humanitarian assistance to both 
India and East Pakistan is critical importance. It is crucial to the preven¬ 
tion of famine and the development of stable conditions in East Pakistan. 
Increased relief aid for refugees is also needed to relieve an intolerable 
economic burden on India. Flood relief for areas seriously affected by the 
recent monsoons will also be needed. 

The magnitude of the refugee problem is staggering. The Indians 
have kept records of incoming refugees, and are providing them with 
shelter and food, and I have no basis for challenging their estimates that 
some 9,000,000 refugees are being cared for. 

2. I trust congress will act favorably on President Nixon's recent 
request for $250 million in emergency humanitarian relief to India and 
East Pakistan. However, such a large appropriation will compete with 
domestic needs and Congress will want assurance that other countries are 
contributing adequately to this emergency. So far the United States has 
contributed $89 million, almost half of a total of $186 million pledged or 
given by the international community to India for refugee relief. Relief on 
the scale which will probably be necessary will raise also the question of 
reasonable accountability for the funds contributed. 

Although India is at present reluctant even to consider any role for the 
United Nations in co-ordinating the relief effort and perhaps also in 
reducing the number of incidents along the border between India and East 
Pakistan. I personally still hope that a way can be found to increase the 
usefulness and good offices of the U.N. 

3. The danger of war between India and Pakistan is real, and quite 
possibly increasing. By accident or by a deliberate move, armed conflict 
could easily begin. For that reason, utmost restraint by both countries is 





of extreme importance. War would be the ultimate tragedy, solving noth¬ 
ing, but inevitably inflicting still greater tragedy on an area which has 
already suffered enormously. 

4. It is essential that some concrete progress be made and made soon- 
toward a political settlement. The participation of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the East Pakistan leader, if it could be achieved-and this unhap¬ 
pily may not develop in view of past events-could be a key element in this 
process. 

In any event, no stone should be left unturned in efforts to move 
promptly. Much will depend on the efforts not only of India and Pakistan, 
but of the international community. 

Finally, I believe all further American military aid to Pakistan- 
whether in the pipeline or not-must be stopped. The amount of equipment 
actually delivered to Pakistan since the embargo has been insignificant in 
terms of dollar value to Pakistan, and it has adversely affected relations 
between India and the United States. 
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Oct. 14,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-Extensions of Remarks E 10915 

STATUS REPORT ON PAKISTAN 
In the House of Representative 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. speaker, more than 6 months have elapsed 
since the West Pakistani Army began its fierce attack against East 
Bengal. By now the American public has been satiated with a stream of 
reports describing a tale of terror. The rape, torture, looting. Killing, 
starving, and systematic burning of villages have continued unabated 
since March 25. 

No end is in sight, the number of refugees who have fled across the 
border now totals 9 million and relief workers in India are bracing them¬ 
selves for an additional 3 to 11 million others who are expected to arrive 
before the end of the year . By all accounts this constitutes the largest 
mass exodus of human beithe in modem history. 

Unlike last winter’s natural disasters which took a toll of a half mil¬ 
lion lives , the present holocaust has taken twice as many lives and is 
entirely man made. 

East Bengal’s leader. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman-whose party received 
95 percent of the seats at stake in the east in the December 1970 election- 
is now secretly imprisoned in the western sector and is being tried for his 
life by the military government. Until he is released and until the people 
of East Bengal-Bangladesh-are allowed self-determination, there will be 
no hope of ending the suffering 

The U.S. Government maintains that Pakistan’s current difficulties 
are an ‘internal’ matter and that the goal of U.S. policy is to exert “lever¬ 
age” upon the Pakistani government in order to stave off a disastrous 
cimax. Behind this cloak of impartiality however, lies an entirely differ¬ 
ent story; U.S. arms, military equipnlent, and economic assistance con¬ 
tinue to flow to West Pakistan, providing the major financial backing for 
General Yahya Khan’s program of suppression. Some sources estimate 
that as many as 80 per cent of the weapons being used by the West 
Pakistani Army in Bengal are of American origin. 

At his August 4 press conference. President Nixon clarified his 
administration’s policy with a brief statement: 
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We feel that the most constructive role we can play is to continue our 
economic assistance of Pakistan.We are not going to engage in pub¬ 

lic pressure on the Government of Pakistan. That would be totally count¬ 
er-productive. These are matters that we will discuss only in private chan¬ 
nels. 

Why does the President insist on covering up Pakistan’s ruthless and 
premeditated campaign of genocide when the rest of the world is cring 
out with horror? The 11 member nations of the aid to Pakistan consortium 
agreed to cut off all aid to Pakistan after a world Bank delegation saw at 
first hand the destruction perpetrated by Yahya khan’s soldiers. The 
United States alone intends to continue feeding the Pakistani war 
machine. 

Any end to the suffering in Bangladesh requires a realistic Political 
solution in addition to a rapid distribution of relief equipment and food. 
Indeed, under the present circumstances the provision of food grains by 
itself may actually serve to retard any potential resolution. In the past, 
95,000 tons of Public Law 480 food grains presented for relief use in the 
east have been diverted to the west by the Central Government of 
Pakistan and 24 U.N. vehicles intended to be used for distribution of 
humanitarian supplies have been commandered by the Pakistani generals 
and used instead to transport troops into battle. 

What assurances are there that the 200 jeeps, 26 coastal vessels and 
nine minibulkers recently given to the United Nation will not be similar¬ 
ly commandered 7 How can the 70 U.N. ob.servers-all of whom are 
presently huddled together in the sanctuary of the Capital City, Dacca- 
prevent misuse of funds, food, and medicine by the Pakistan Army ? It is 
foolish to think that that army-a foreign force occupying a distant land 
and speaking a strange language-will suddenly stop gunning down 
Bengalis to graciously offer them the needed supplies. In a war of geno¬ 
cide food is often just as deadly a weapon as bullets. Until the people of 
East Bengal can determine their political future the torment will contin¬ 
ue, the refugees will flee in ever greater numbers and the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent will remain a powder keg only waiting to explode. 
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The Pakistani Refugees 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the heavy influx of refugees from East 
Pakistan has sorely taxed the already overburdened resources of India. 
Because the refugee population has now reached 9 million pressures are 
mounting in India to take military action against East Pakistan to stem the 
tide of refugees. Indeed, the threat of war hangs heavy over India and 
Pakistan. The New York Times, in an article written by Malcolm Browne 
and published on October 26, 1971, reports that "501 enemy troops 
defined as Indians and Indian agents" were killed by West Pakistan 
forces. In fact, the Times further reported that "these statistics indicate 
that the fighting had reached its greatest intensity since the brief Indo- 
Pakistani conflict in 1965." 

It is all too apparent that the mobilization of forces along the Indo- 
Pakistani frontiers is intensifying the threat of war. In the Washington 
Post of October 17, 1971, it is stated : 

It is believed that nether side want to go to war. The chief danger is 
seen as coming from accidental escalation along the East Pakistan border. 

The ever-increasing total of Pakistani refugees in India complicates 
the matter greatly. Sydney H. Schanberg, in an article published in the 
New York Times of October 10, 1971, writes that - 

India's willingness to absorb the refugee pressure is not limitless-that 
there is a breaking point and that it could come soon. 

I have recently been to both East Pakistan and India and witnessed 
first-hand in eight different camps the despair and tragedy of the 
refugees. As Malcolm Browne notes in the New York Times of 
October 14 - 

.... the chances of reversing the tide of millions of destitute refugees 
who have fled to India seem remote. • 

It is obvious that the situation is deteriorating. In these circumstances, 
all interested nations should be exploring, by diplomatic means, the pos¬ 
sibilities of solutions which would maintain the peace between India and 
Pakistan, and lead to the return of the Pakistani refugees to East Bengal 
as soon as their security can be assured. Our own State Department is 
working toward this objective. 
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S 17656 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE November 5,1971 
Senate Resolution 190-Submission of a Resolution to Authorize an 
Emergency Session of the Security Council 
(Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. Mansfleld. Mr. President, by request I submit a resolution on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) and ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it be printed together with his statement. 

The resolution is as follows : 

S. Res. 190 

Whereas in recent weeks there have been numerous reports from 
South Asia suggesting that a conflict between the Governments of India 
and Pakistan could erupt at any moment; and 

Whereas a conflict between these two populous countries would be a 
major disaster for world peace and could involve outside powers ; and 

Whereas the People's Republic of China, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of America have all expressed 
concern at the heightening tension in South Asia ; and 

Whereas in the past the absence of the People's Republic of China 
from the United Nations has made it difficult for all parties interested in 
peace and stability in South Asia to communicate their views freely 
among one another; and 

Whereas the People's Republic of China is now ready to assume its 
seat on the United Nations Security Council ; and 

Whereas an immediate exchange of views in the Security Council by 
parties directly or indirectly involved in the menacing conflict in South 
Asia could improve the prospects for peace in that area : Now, therefore 
be it. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the United States 
should instruct its delegation at the United Nations to propose the formal 
inscription on the agenda of the Security Council of an item entitled "The 
Threat to Peace in South Asia" and that the United States delegation 
should call for an emergency session of the Security Council on this sub¬ 
ject at the earliest possible date. 

The statement of Mr. Harris is as follows : 





Mr. Harris Mr. President, with the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China into the United Nations, the world is entering a new 
diplomatic era. 

The People's Republic of China, by sheer weight of population and 
by geographic size, has always had a profound effect on other nations' 
policies. But so long as it remained is in isolation, it did not engage in an 
open and free exchange of views with others on international crises. 

The result was often the delay of political settlement. This was true 
in Korea. It has been true in Vietnam. And today it is particularly true in 
South Asia. 

The smouldering conflict there between India and Pakistan may be 
the greatest threat to world peace since World War II. For not only would 
a war between these two states involve two enormous population mass¬ 
es, untold casualties and a possible religious war. There would also be the 
grave danger that concerned outside powers, in particular China, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, might at some point be drawn in. In 
that event the world would face the possibility of a war involving 51 % 
of the entire population on the globe, a catastrophe on a scale with World 
War II. 

From the beginning we have known that a political settlement 
between India and Pakistan would be difficult. The reason is clear. At 
stake is not simply the future but the political survival of two major world 
states. But what the states directly involved would have found difficult in 
any case, the People's Republic of China, the Soviet Union and the 
United States have made impossible. Both by their actions of support for 
one side against the other as well as by their failure to consult with one 
another about a political solution, they have delayed, not facilitated a 
political settlement. 

I believe we can wait no longer for political discussions leading to an 
end to this menace to world peace. Both the powers directly involve, 
India and Pakistan, and those major powers indirectly involved must par¬ 
ticipate. And there is only one body where these discussion can be held, 
the UN Security Council. 

We must end the practice of making the United Nations the court of 
no resort. Many experienced observers believe the world may literally be 
standing edge of the final precipice. Now is not the time to neglect the 
only world forum which brings together all interested parties without cost 
in prestige or position to any.. 



Today I am therefore introducing a resolution which declares it to be 
the sense of the Senate that the United States should instruct its delega¬ 
tion at the United Nations to propose the formal inscription on the agen¬ 
da of the Security Council of the item. "The Threat to Peace in South 
Asia" and that the United States delegation should at the same time call 
for an emergency session of the Security Council on this subject. 

I urge support for this resolution so that the world may understand the 
danger-it faces and take steps towards its elimination. I urge that we not 
pass up the unique diplomatic opportunity to move towards peace in 
South Asia which I believe we all can agree China's entry into the United 
Nations may present. 
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S 17821 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENATE November 8,1971 
Halt in shipment of military supplies to Pakistan. 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. President, the State Department has just con¬ 
firmed to me this morning’s news reports that the administration is halt¬ 
ing the shipment of military supplies to Pakistan. I understand that this 
order involves the revocation of some $ 3,600,000 worth of outstanding 
shipping licenses-as well as some $ 10 million worth of potential licens¬ 
es authorized by 24 “offer and acceptance contracts’’ negotiated by the 
Department of Defense with the Embassy of Pakistan after March 25. 
The order excludes, however, some $ 160,000 worth of items already 
cleared by customs in New York, and waiting for shipment to Pakistan. I 
also understand the that official estimate on the value of military supplies 
sent to Pakistan since late March approximates some $ 5 million. 

Mr. President, I want to take this opportunity to commend the admin¬ 
istration for this positive step in our national policy toward South Aisa. 
For nothing has symbolized more the heavy measure of support we have 
been giving to the military regime in Pakistan, than the continued ship¬ 
ment of American military supplies-and nothing has symbolized more the 
bankruptcy of our approach to the crisis in South Asia-carried out in the 
name of leverage-lhan the continuing repression in East Bengal and the 
flow of refugees into India. 

But-even at this late stage-the action announced today by the 
Department of State is a welcome first step in what 1 hope will be a redi¬ 
recting of our policy in South Asia. There are a.of other things our 

country should do, as well. Some of these additional steps were outlined 
in a report 1 issued last week. The report is based on my recent visit to the 
refugee areas in India, and hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Refugees, which I serve as chairman. 

One of the more important steps which should be taken is for our 
Government to facilitate and immediate visit with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman by representatives of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross Mission in Pakistan. Such a visit falls within the expressed man¬ 
date of the mission’s program currently underway in Pakistan and East 
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Bengal. Positive information relating to the welfare and fate of Sheikh 
Mujib-and the many others held in detention-will contribute to a reduc¬ 
tion of tension throughout the area. Sheikh Mujib’s only crime was the 
winning of a free election sponsored by a military regime that later 
refused to abide by the election’s mandate. Sheikh Mujib’s symbolic 
leadership of political forces opposing the present government in 
Islamabad, makes his Just treatment and personal safety a matter of great¬ 
est importance in any efforts to encourage and accomplish a political set¬ 
tlement between Islamabad and its Bengali opposition. 

Second, our Government, in cooperation with others, should encour¬ 
age current initiatives to include the tragedy of East Bengal in the debate 
of the Third Committee of the United Nations General Assembly. 
America’s representatives at the United Nationa should participate in this 
debate; and actively support reporting to the floor of the General 
Assembly a resolution nothing the tragedy in East Bengal, calling on all 
parties concerned to seek a political settlement, and calling on the inter¬ 
national community to contribute generously for the relief of the millions 
of men, women and children in need. 

Simultaneously, our Government should support the efforts of the 
Secretary General in bringing to bear the peace keeping machinery of the 
United Nations on the threat to peace posed by the actions of the Pakistan 
Army in East Bengal,.and the resulting conforntation between India and 
Pakistan. In a definitive memorandum of July 20, the Secretary General 
sought the involvement of the Security Council, saying : 

The United Nations with its long experience in peace keeping and 
with its varied resources for conciliation and persuasion must and should 
now paly a more forthright role in attempting both to mitigate the human 
tragedy which has already taken place and to avert the further deteriora¬ 
tion of the situation. 

The time is long overdue for our Government in cooperation with 
others, to respond positively to the Secretary General’s recommendation 
to activate the peace keeping function of the United Nations. Over 3 
months have passed since this appeal, and time is not on the side of peace 
in South Asia today. 

Third-to emphasize the urgency of our Government’s concern over 
the deteriorating situation in East Bengal and South Asia-the President 
should appoint a special representative to communicate with the 
President of Pakistan, and other parties in the area. Given the long friend¬ 
ship between the United States and Pakistan, and the every substantial 



diplomatic and material support we have given to Pakistan, our country 
has a unique opportunity for offering leadership to help encourage the 
attitudes needed for achieving a political settlement between Islamabad 
and its Bengali opposition, and for bringing peace and relief to a troubled 
area. 

Finally, we must move through the legislative process-as soon as pos¬ 
sible-reasonable appropriations for relief needs among the refugees in 
India and the famine-threatened people of East Bengal. 

Mr. President, South Asia today is on the brink of war and even 
greater human tragedy. 1 share the view of many Americans that our 
Government's policy toward the area has borne a special responsibility in 
bringing about this situation; for our past policy has encouraged Pakistan 
intransigency and fed frustrations in India and East Bengal. Today’s 
announcement by the Department of State must be followed up with 
additional steps to rescue our foreign policy from a course that has been 
di.sastrous both to our best traditions and interests in South Asia. 
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S 19668 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-SENAT November 29,1971 
The Tragic Conflict Between India and Pakistan 

Mr. Allen. Mr. President, the human tragedy that is taking place in 
Asia, where India and Pakistan have renewed their border fighting and 
threaten allout war, must not engulf the United States. This is not the first 
time that these giant countries have squared off against one another, but 
unless the leaders of those two Countries come to their senses, the skir¬ 
mishes now taking place may well be the forerunner of a bloodbath egged 
on by increasing enmities between Communist China and communist 
Ru.ssia. 

Red China is backing Pakistan in this fight, while Russia and India 
just last April signed a treaty of cooperation. 

Americans cannot be accused of being callous to the human suffering 
that is taking place in this subcontinent occupied by Pakistan and India. 

During the past 25 years the United States has given India more than 
$8 billion in aid, more than any other country in the world has received 
except for South Korea and South Vietnam where we still have military 
forces. During this same period, we have provided aid to Pakistan total¬ 
ing almost $ 4.5 billion. These figures do not include the $ 414 million 
earmarked for India and $ 220 million for Pakistan under the 1972 for¬ 
eign economic assistance package which was passed in the Senate last 
month. Nor do they include the millions of dollars in private donations by 
Americans for relief in last year's tragic typhoon and to the almost 10 mil¬ 
lion refugees in Indian from Pakistan. 

Despite these humanitarian efforts by the United States to help the 
550 million people of India and 110 million people of Pakistan, we now 
find that those countries have alined themselves with Communist Russia 
and Red China. That is the kind of appreciation we have received from 
our assistance programs. 

The tragic insistence of India and Pakistan to go to war simply adds 
further proof of the bankruptcy of the United Nations which was suppos¬ 
edly formed to maintain international peace and security. The Security 
Council has complete authority to use its influence and the power of the 
United Nations whenever there is a threat to peace. 




But the record clearly and unmistakably portrays the failure of the 
U.N. as a world peace keeping organization. Since 1947, just 1 year after 
the U.N. was created, there have been 73 wars or civil conflicts through¬ 
out the world. But on only 10 occasions has the Security Council provid¬ 
ed peace keeping forces or observer teams, and the United States provid¬ 
ed the bulk of the support in most of those. Even those few actions are 
marred by failures, such as the abrupt withdrawal of U.N. forces along 
the Suez Canal in 1967 resulting in the socalled 6-day war between Israel 
and the Arab States, a war that threatens to resume at any time. And the 
U.N. now stands on the sidelines watching this new India-Pakistan war. 

The United States continues to place unjustified faith in the U.N. but 
no other country in the world is so willing to settle its international dis¬ 
putes by peaceful means. While millions of their people live constantly 
on the edge of starvation the Governments of India and Pakistan are more 
interested in spending money for war than they are in developing their 
agricultural economies to feed their teeming millions or in helping devel¬ 
op an economy that would provide jobs and a decent living for their peo¬ 
ple. 

We have absolutely nothing to gain and everything to lose if we try 
once again to intervene and take sides in foreign conflicts. Recently, 
under pressure from Congress, the President very properly cut off deliv¬ 
eries of military supplies for Pakistan, and I hope that he will exert every 
other precaution to keep the United States out of this unsolvable mess. 

While I am saddened at human suffering wherever it may be, I am 
unalterably opposed to the United States getting involved in the growing 
conflict between India and Pakistan. 
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A Deeping Crisis 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Speaker, we all know that our Government 
yesterday suspended the issuance of licenses for arms shipments to India. 
Quite understandably, this decision made headlines here in this country. 
It is to be hoped that it has an impact also on India. 

In my opinion, this move was timely and appropriate. India’s recent 
intrusions into East Pakistan are raising a serious threat to peace. 
Although there is no way to cheek the accuracy of racent reports from this 
area, India herself admits to penetrations of her forces of up to 5 miles. It 
is obvious she is using her military superiority over Pakistan to achieve 
her own objectives. 

This decision is regrettable and fraught with danger. There is no 
telling what the future may hold. To me at least, it appears a omnious 
development. Mr. Speaker, that Mrs. Ghandi has gone so far as to chal¬ 
lenge the Pakistanis’ right to station troops on their own territory. 

ITie Acting Ambassador of India, Mr. Mharajkrishna Rasgoptra, is 
reported to regret out move as he feels “it will not slove anything, nor 
move any of us close to a political solution in Bengal’’. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Speaker, our Government’s decision will not 
provide a “solution” to this situation. But it must be obvious that the 
United States, above all else, wants a political solution. Regrettably it is 
not within our power to bring this about. 

The problem is that India is acting as if she had decided that she must 
seek a military solution. If this is the case, we recognize that we cannot 
force her to change her mind. By its suspension of armed shipments to 
India, the U.S. Government is expressing our distress over the course 
which India appears to be taking. Military adventurism by India could 
provoke a major catastrophe yet all-out war is an increasing possibility 
unless, even at this stage, restraint is shown. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 207-SUBMISSION OF A RESOLUTION 
RELATING TO THE THREAT TO PEACE IN SOUTH ASIA 

(Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the chapter of this administration's for¬ 
eign policy historians are most likely to remember probably is being writ¬ 
ten this week in South Asia. Long after the pre s blitz about the 
President's trip to the Great wall is forgotten, people will recall that in the 
last months of 1971 the Nixon administration stood by while an interna¬ 
tional disaster occurred which was totally unnecessary had commonsense 
and national interest been heeded. 

For months both the friends and critics of this administration have 
pointed out that the new crisis center of danger to world peace was now 
South Asia. They warned that America's whole political future in Asia 
now hangs in the balance. For by our totally indefensible policy we have 
managed to offend both parties to the conflict. We offended Pakistan by 
not doing enough to aid it in its hour of need, for we could not without 
outraging our own people. Yet we also insulted India by our total disre¬ 
gard for its appeals that we at least halt military shipments to a Pakistani 
Army slaughtering innocent victims in East Pakistan. 

In April, I called for an end to economic and military assistance to 
Pakistan. I discussed that view in very strong terms with Assistant 
Secretary of State Sisco, personally, all to no avail. 

All in all, it was a remarkable performance. In defiance of national 
interest, pleas of allies and dictates-of commonsense, this administration 
methodically continued a bankrupt, immoral policy until yesterday the 
ultimate reality-full scale war between India and Pakistan-struck. Only at 
the last possible minute did the United States act to halt the further deliv¬ 
ery of arms to Pakistan. And then as if to provide a belated and spiteful 
balance to its policy, this week it announced that it would no longer con¬ 
tinue military shipments to India, which long ago owing to American 
folly had turned to the Soviet Union as its main arms supplier. 





Mr. President, the record of the past several months proves one thing. 
Supposed grasp of grand strategy is no substitute for commonsense and 
compassion. Dr. Kissinger is acknowledged to be a brilliant man and 
President Nixon asks to be remembered for his accomplishments in for¬ 
eign policy. Bui while the President and his advisers have spent weeks 
worrying about the protocol of a symbolic trip to Peking, they apparent¬ 
ly could not spare the time to understand the human drama unfolding in 
South Asia. And I believe that however symbolic that trip-which I myself 
approve-its results can scarcely offset the tragic setback for our nation 
and world peace which his administration's neglect of the India-Pakistan 
crisis has brought about. If the President had to visit China because some 
750 million people live there, by similar reasoning he should not ignore 
South Asia since 690 million live in that region. 

But now that war has broken out, what is to be done? Now that the 
mistake has been made and a whole generation of Indians and Pakistanis 
taught to mistrust us? 

1 say, let us begin with at last grappling with the realities of the crisis. 

The first reality is that Pakistan in its previous form is dead. The date 
of death is not precise but it occurred sometime this summer as Pakistan 
continued on with the bloody suppression of the East, driven by its own 
intransigence and by the unwise counsel of friends like Communist China 
and the United States. 

But the second reality is that Pakistan's separate parts continue to live. 
It may still not be clear how these two parts will evolve. They may move 
on to separate and independent status. Or despite rivers of blood, they 
may yet be able to come together under a new form of association which 
at last grants the East the freedom and self-determination it has sought for 
so many years. 

My personal opinion is that an independent Bangladesh is inevitable. 
But Pakistan should be given a last peaceful chance to return to its for¬ 
mer status of potential greatness. 

The third reality in South Asia is that the cause of peace is not served 
by the international conspiracy to avoid U.N. involvement in this crisis. 
There is always oae virtue of public debate. It places nations in a position 
where they must defend policies that in the full glare of publicity may 
prove to be indefensible. 

By the international agreement to silence on the India-Pakistan crisis, 
it is safe to say that the conduct of virtually every interested party has 
been worse than it otherwise would have been. 



Had the Security Council taken up the crisis at an early date, Pakistan 
would have been forced to defend large-scale crimes. 

Had the U.N. debated this issue early, India-for which otherwise one 
has only sympathy-could not have continued so easily its seemingly cal¬ 
lous game of exploiting the tragedy to weaken its hated opponent. 

Had the United Nations seized, the initiative. Communist China 
would have been compelled to explain how it squared its well-publicized 
support for the impoverished masses of the world with a policy of back¬ 
ing the brutal suppression of East Pakistan. 

Had the world body demanded a public accounting, the United States 
and the Soviet Union would have been under an obligation to defend their 
immoral decision to continue big power politics as usual in the face of 
one of the greatest human tragedies of this century or any other. 

Mr. President, writing in his diary of the Kennedy years and our pol¬ 
icy in Vietnam and elsewhere, a great American, Chester Bowles, noted 
his fears that officials who downgrade morality in politics may find them¬ 
selves without a directional compass in a period of fastbreaking events. 
In such a situation, informaiton is always partial so that one is forced to 
take action at least in part on the basis of moral principal or political 
instinct. And he worried that the devotees of power politics, whose polit¬ 
ical instincts told them that considerations of morality were irrelevant, 
would lose their way. 

Nowhere is Ambassador Bowles’ observation more relevant than 
with regard to American policy toward this crisis. Both the President and 
his trusted advisers these past months have retreated to the coulds of 
global strategy while the human reality was millions in flight and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands dead. 

As decent men, and I know they are, they should have listened to 
what their own moral sense told them. But they did not. And now they 
have brought lastig permitted U.S. participation in one of the American 
Nation. They have indirectly permitted U.S. participation in one of the 
worst crimes of this century and they have not achieved peace. Instead 
they have helped to bring on a war, whose ultimate course no one in this 
Chamber can predict. 

1 am a strong believer, however in the view that it is never too late to 
do right, let us at last take this issue to the U.N. Security Council, as I and 
others urged weeks ago. There, all the iterested great powers are now able 
to participate for the first time in the postwar period. 



Without ruling on the merits of an independent Bangladesh, let us call 
for its representatives to participate. On this score we simply must not 
allow events again to overtake us with tragic consequences for ourselves 
and the people directly involved in the conflict. 

Finally, let us force everyone, ourselves included, to be honest about 
the bankrupt policies we have all been following. 

Today, Mr. President, 1 am submitting a resolution, with Senators 
BAYA, CRANSTON, HART, HATFIELD, HUMPHREY, MCGOVERN, MON¬ 
DALE, TUNNEY, and WILLIAMS, which woud declare it to be the sense 
of the Senate that the United States follow precisely this course ... 

Mr. President, it is time that Members of this dody and of the admin¬ 
istration speak for the conscience of America in this hour of crisis. 

S. RES. 207 

Whereas a full scale war between the Governments of India and 
Pakistan has developed out of the current hostilities on the sub-continent; 
and 

Whereas a prolonged conflict between those two populous countries 
would be a major disaster for world peace and could involve outside pow¬ 
ers; and 

Whereas an immediate exchange of views in the Security Council by 
parties directly or indirectly involved in the menacing conflict in South 
Asia could improve the prospects for peace in that area; and 

Whereas the continued political and military struggle in East Pakistan 
demonstrates that a state of civil war exists in that region; and 

Whereas in the Security Council deliberations all parties to the con¬ 
flict should be represented; and 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United Slates of America are all gravely con¬ 
cerned at the heightening tension in South Asia; Now therefore be it 

Resolved. That it is the sense of the Senate that (a) the United States 
deligation at the United Nations should propose the formal inscription on 
the agenda of the Security Council of an item entitled “The Threat to 
Peace in South Asia". 

(b) the United States Delegation should at the same time call for an 
emergency session of the Security Council on the subject at the earliest 
possible date. 






(c) the United States delegation should propose the formal participa¬ 
tion in the Security Council debate of representatives of the Bangladesh, 
and 

(d) although the first order of business for the Security Council must 
be the cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan, the United 
States delegation should press for rapid Security Council consideration 
of steps including the negotiated release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
which will permit the vast majority of East Pakistan reftigees now in 
India to return to.their homes in East Pakistan in the very near future. 


THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

Washington D.C. 

The pending war between India and Pakistan may be the greatest 
threat to world peace since World War II. For not only would a war 
between these two states involve two enormous population masses, 
untold casualties and a possible religious and communal war; but there 
would also be grave danger that concerned, outside Powers-in particular 
China, the Soviet Union and the United States-might at some point be 
dragged in. 

We, the undersigned Members of the Senate, strongly believe the 
world can no longer wait for conventional deplomatic discussions lead¬ 
ing to an end to this menace to world peace. Both the powers directly 
involved, India and Pakistan, and those major powers indirectly involved 
must participate, and there is only one body where these discussions can 
be held rapidly and without loss of face for the parties concerned. That 
body is the United Nations Security Council. 

Because the root cause of the conflict between India and Pakistan is 
the continued suppression of popular will in East Pakistan, the resulting 
flow of millions of refugees into India and the enormous burden which 
this had placed on that nation, we also believe that the Security Council 
should invite for participation representatives of Bangladesh. 

With these points in mind, we respectfully urge you to instruct the 
U.S. delegation at the United Nations formally to inscribe the item “the 
threat to peace in South Aisa” on the agenda of the United Nations 
Security Council and at the same time to call for an emergency session of 
the Security Council on this subject. 

The first order of business in the Security Council debate necessarily 
must be cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan. But because 



the refugee problem lies at the heart of the tension between the two coun¬ 
tries, we also urge the U.S. delegation immediately to press for rapid 
Security Council consideration of measures which will permit the vast 
majority of these refugees to return to their homes in East Pakistan in the 
very near future. 

A war involving India, Pakistan and the three major powers con¬ 
cerned would affect more than 50 percent of the entire population of the 
globe. Whatever one’s views on the likelihood of this possibility, the 
magnitude of such a catastrophe is so awesome that we firmly believe the 
United States must leave no door to peace untried at this crucial moment. 

Walter F. Mondale, Bob Packwood. 

Frank E. Moss, Lee Misalf. 

Birch Bayh, Philip A. Hart, Fred. 

R. Harris, Alan Cranston, Wil- 
Liam proxmire, John V. Tunney, 

Hubert H. Humphrey. 


U.S. Senators. 
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The U. N. Security Council veto by the Soviet Union 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, last Wednesday, 
December 1, I expressed apprehension that the India-Pakistan quarrel 
seemed to be headed in the direction of all-out war, and I called for pos¬ 
itive action by the United Nations to avert what promised to be a blood¬ 
bath. 

Though reports from India and Pakistan are still conflicting, it seems 
certain that my worst fears have been realized and caution on both sides 
has been thrown to the winds. According to radio reports this morning, 
the Government of India has officially recognized the Bangladesh as the 
government of East Pakistan-a move certain to infuriate the Pakistans and 
add fuel to the fires of war. 

The attempt last night by the Security Council of the United Nations 
to adopt a resolution calling for a cease-fire was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. While it is by no means certain that India and Pakistan would 
have heeded such a resolution, it seems to me unforgivable and repre¬ 
hensible that the Soviet Union should use the veto to ruin whatever 
chance there was of ending the hostilities. 

I can only express the hope, Mr. President, that this negative action 
by the Russians will be regarded by the world body as the obstructionism 
that it is and that further efforts will be made to persuade India and 
Pakistan to stop the bloodletting and settle their differences by intelligent 
negotiation. 
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War between India and Pakistan 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, a fullscale war has broken out between 
India and Pakistan-a war caused by the internal conflict in East Pakistan 
and Pakistan and the flight of 9 to 10 million refugees to India. There .are 
already reports of mounting casualties on both sides, as the armies of 
India and Pakistan go into battle against each other armed with modern 
weapons of war. 

This is the third time since the independence of India and Pakistan 
that a war has broken out. The war between India and Pakistan is the final 
step in the series of devastating human tragedies in East Pakistan. It is my 
view that an end to the present conflict between India and Pakistan will 
not take place until a settlement is reached which will assure that the 9 to 
10 million refugees now in India will be able to return in safety to 
Pakistan, from which they fled, because of the repressive action of the 
Government of Pakistan. 

I support the President's efforts to secure action by the Security 
Council of the United Nations, which, it is hoped, will bring the war in 
the Indian subcontinent to an end. 

The primary purpose of the Security Council is to take action for the 
“maintenance of international peace and security.” 

The Charter of the United Nations, provides under article 33 that, 
upon the request of any member of the United Nations in the event of 
war, "the continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international Peace and security,” shall first of all, "seek a solutions by 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, canceliation, arbitration, judicial settle¬ 
ment, resort to regional agencies or arrangements or other peaceful means 
of their own choice." 

It is my hope that the Security Council will act, and the Governments 
of India and Pakistan will accept the good offices of the Security Council, 
and the United Nations as a whole, to bring the war to a quick end. 





The United Nations was created to provide a way for the nations of 
the world to resolve their disputes peacefully, and to prevent disputes 
between nations from developing into war. It has this responsibility 
which it should assume, if it is to maintain the faith of peoples through 
the world this is the central issue, rather than the problem and interests of 
the Soviet Union , the United States, or the Peoples Republic of China. 

The United States should continue to urge the United Nations to carry 
out its great responsibility in the Security Council if possible, and in the 
General Assembly if efforts in the Security Council fail. 

I repeat what 1 said a minute ago. I have kept up with the problems of 
India and Pakistan. I have said that the cause of the flight of the fegugees 
to India is the result of the Government of Pakistan’s repression in East 
Pakistan. But now that they are at war, the real question is whether the 
United Nations will undertake the responsibility which belongs to that 
body. I hope very much that it will do so. 
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Another spike in the U.N. Coffin 

Mr. Rarick, Mr. Speaker, the weekend activity in the United Nations 
Security Council should offer a disenchanting eye opener to those adher¬ 
ents who somehow believe that the United Nations is an instrument of 
World peace. 

Russia, in twice vetoing cease-fire resolutions, has again proven to 
the world that he does not believe in peace when she or her pawns are 
winning. Quite noteworthy, her veto of the U. S. middle-of-the-road res¬ 
olution, which simply called for a cease-fire by both India and Pakistan 
and a return to their frontiers, is exactly the opposite of the Russian posi¬ 
tion in the Middle East. 

The real peacemaker in the U. N. thwarted action was the United 
States, who in trying to favour neither side lost both and is now being 
linked with Pakistan on the strange rationale that we do not support India. 
The Soviets' siding'with India in this aggressive issue should surprise no 
one since the Soviets always back the side with the largest population and 
for some reason the minority-conscious media goes out of its way to 
throw the U. S. support behind the nation with the least number of peo¬ 
ple. 

But the big loser was the United Nations, which has become but a 
debating society for the major Communist parties to harangue over 
dialectic issues while innocent people are again victimized by the ravages 
of war. 

1 feel the American people support the President's reported position 
that as a sovereign nation we do everything in our power, first, to stay out 
of the war, and second, to employ every diplomatic pressure to stop the 
conflict. 

With the United Nations again proving to be a failure, the United 
States will find that it can accomplish more on its own than could ever be 
accomplished through the U. N. bureaucracy. 







India-Pakistan Cease-Hre Resolution 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford. Mr. Speaker, tragically, the fighting between 
India and Pakistan intensifies while efforts to bring about a cease-fire and 
a mutual troop pullback are blocked in the United Nations Security 
Council by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that the United States take the lead in 
shifting the India-Pakistan cease-fire resolution away from the Security 
Council and placing it before the General Assembly. Only there can the 
peace-loving nations of the world work their will. 

If this tragic war is to be ended, it is clear that there must be a with¬ 
drawal of Indian and Pakistani troops to their own territories. In short, we 
must implement the provisions of the U. S. resolutions introduced in the 
United Nations. The Soviet veto does not alter the facts of the situation. 
Any political settlement between India and Pakistan can only come about 
after the fighting stops. 

Mr. Speaker, there is 184,350,000 in economic assitance for India in 
the pending foreign aid bill. I am sure India will appeal to the United 
States for aid in dealing with problems she herself is now creating. I do 
not believe that the American public and its representatives in the 
Congress will be receptive to such appeals should India continue to 
employ her troops in efforts to take over Pakistani territory. In other 
words any nation that refuses to cooperate with the U. N. in its peace¬ 
keeping efforts should not expect a receptive atmosphere in the Congress 
or by the American people. 
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India’s Naked Aggression Against Pakistan 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Speaker, I am certain that America and the world are 
shoked by India’s naked aggression against Pakistan. The open invasion 
of East Pakistan by India’s military forces has destroyed efforts by our 
country and others to maintain Peace in that part of the world and to 
restore order and sound government to East Pakistan, short of the exam¬ 
ples of communist aggression in Korea and Indo-china this open act of 
war by India is the most flagrant example of the violation of another 
nation’s neutrality that we have seen in recent years. 

We are observing the process of the setting up by armed force of a 
new nation which is to be a satellite of India and Russia. Pakistan does 
not have the armed strength or the resources to prevent it. The United 
Nations is going to do nothing as is its wont. The United States cannot be 
expected to take a hand military. However, it will be noted that there was 
scheduled for inclusion in the current foreign aid bill about $400 million 
of additional U.S. aid for India. It is well to remember that in the past 
quarter century our Nation has given $8 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
from the American treasury to India. This has freed Indian founds for the 
creation of military might and the purchase of modem weapons princi¬ 
pally from Russia. It is no secret except to the American people that the 
Russian fleet enjoys special privillages in Indian prots in its move toward 
the domination of the Indian Ocean. The very least we in the Congress 
can do is to express our disapproval of these tactics by cutting off aid to 
India. 

I believe we in the Congress should forthwith take steps to assure the 
world that U.S. foreign aid is not going to be used flagrantly, either 
directly or indirectly, for the enslavement of other peoples and for unjus¬ 
tifiable acts of war. Language has been written into the foreign aid appro¬ 
priation bill which is intended to bring about a suspension of aid other 
than for refugee relief and rehabilitation and humanitarian assistance 
while India and Pakistan are involved in armed conflict with each other. 
This will accomplish the purpose but possibly not in terms as strong as 
are justified. 





In view of these facts, I do not consider that it is proper to mute the 
obvious fact that India is an aggressor and that Pakistan has been invad¬ 
ed or that India’s objective apparently is the dismemberment of the 
Pakistani Republic. This should be spelled out and impressed on the 
American public. 

The reporting on this deplorable situation and the events leading up 
to it has been biased and has served to disguise the step-by-step approach 
by India to open warfare without provocation against her neighbor. Now 
the facts are clear and at the very least, they should serve to prevent fur¬ 
ther waste of American funds in assistance to India. 
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Prime Minister GandhiStatement Concerning War 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DECEMBER 6, 1971 

Mr. Helstoski. Mr. Speaker, war has broken out between India and 
Pakistan for the third time in 25 years. We must all deplore this tragic 
development; enough suffering has already occurred in South Asia with¬ 
out a major war further contributing to the bloodshed and destruction. 

However, despite my disappointment that American peace-making 
efforts failed, I am appalled by the vindictive attitude taken by the State 
Department toward the government of India. Statements issued by that 
agency over the weekend would have us believe that India is guilty of 
unprovoked aggression. 

As is to be expected in light of out past efforts in south Asia, the State 
Department’s attitude is myopic and heavily slanted in favour of the 
Pakistani dictatorship. A brief of the facts will show that complete blame 
for the outbreak of hostilities can in no way be laid on India’s doorstep. 

The current crisis is the Indian subcontinent was initiated last March 
by the brutal attack on the civillian population of East Pakistan by 
Pakistani dictator Yahya Khan. Seeking to supress the popularly elected 
Awami League, the Pakistan Government has, since March 25, been con¬ 
ducting a genocidal war against the Bengalis which has driven over 10 
million refugees into India. Led by the United States, the developed 
countries have poured millions of dollars worth of refugee aid into the 
region. Despite this, the strain of 10 million refugees on the Indian econ¬ 
omy and the region around Calcutta has been intolerable. 

Mrs. Ghandhi has been warning the world for months that India could 
not be expected to tolerate this threat to her internal security. Only an 
equitable settlement of the Pakistani Civil War, enabling the refugees to 
leave India, could avert extreme Indian action to relieve this intolerable 
strain on her resources. 




The United States, in response, has failed to alter its friendly policy 
toward the Pakistani government. We have taken no concrete action 
which would end the suffering in Bangladesh and relieve the strain on 
India’s economy. Why should the State Department then be shoked and 
hurt that India has rejected its eleventh hour mediation efforts? The 
administration’s bias in favor of the Yahya Khan regime and its ambiva¬ 
lent attitude toward the genocidal rampage underway in East Pakistan are 
plain for all to see. The State Department cannot regain its credibility in 
South Asia until it ceases to embrace the Pakistani dictatorship and. takes 
a strong and morally correct stand against the bloodshed in Bangladesh. 

Mr. Speaker. Prime Minister Ghandi outlined over the weekend to her 
parliament the issues and causes of the current war as India sees them. As 
we review the State Department’s morally outraged statements on the 
South Asian crisis we would do well to keep Mrs. Gandhi’s eloquent 
speech in mind. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE CRISIS IN SOUTH ASIA 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. President, the administration's policy toward the 
crisis in South Asia defies understanding. 

After 8 months of escalating violence and military repression-after 
hundreds of thousands of civilians have been killed in East Bengal and 10 
million refugees have fled into India-suddenly our national leadership 
recognizes that war has swept over South Asia. But when did this war 
begin? Who started it? What should be condemned? And what should we 
and the international community do about it? 

Perhaps in the mind of many Americans is the thought that India has 
created this crisis. But the facts, Mr. President, show that this war began 
not last week with renewed military border crossings, nor last month with 
the escalating crossfire of artillery between India and Pakistan: this war 
began on the bloody night of March 25 with the brutal suppression by the 
Pakistan army of the free election it held in East Bengal. A review of 
events since March 25-a quick jostling of out memory-reminds us that the 
problem in South Asia is today, and has been from the very beginning, a 
political problem between the ruling military elite in West Pakistan and 
the Bengali opposition elected in East Bengal. 

The facts documenting the beginning of this war, and who started it, 
are too grim and well reported to be indoubt, even by an administration 
that attempts to ignore them. Hundreds in articles have now been written 
and thousands of pictures have been taken by countless eye witnesses for¬ 
eign observers testifying to the bloody terror that has swept over East 
Bengal since March 25. Indeed, suppressed field cables to the 
Department of State in the beginning characterized the actions of the 
Pakistan army as "genocide." Foreign Journalists were expelled by mili¬ 
tary authorities lest they record the holocaust, and film of foreign cam¬ 
eramen was confiscated. 

It was only after refugees began to pour out of East Bengal in April 
that the story of repression could be slowly pleased together. Even now. 
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llic full dimension of the trngedy is not really known. Nevertheless, as 
troops tiescended upon Daeca at night, they indiscriminately shelled res 
idenlial areas, attacked the university’s student hostels, and imprisoned or 
executed all suspected Awami Leaguers they could round up. Thousands 
of Last Bengalis have simply disappeared and never been heard ol again 
. Thousaiuls died and many Thousands more sought refugee m the coiui' 
tryside. Dacca became a ghost town in less than 24 hours, and remained 
subdued and empty for weeks thereafter. 

The Pakistan army followed the people into the countryside. 
Sy.stematically, troops began-according to a Pakistani journalist loyal to 
the Yahya regime-to liquidate the Awami Ix'agiie’s "insurgency" and to 
crush the Awami League militants throughout East Bengal. 

As the Pakistan army moved out into the countryside to crush the 
Awami Ixague, all evidence-including the simple fact that the bulk of the 
refugees in India are Ilindu-suggesl this objective was coupled with a 
policy of terror directed primarily at the minority Hindu population. 

In .some areas, according to eye-witness reports in late summer. 
Pakistan troops were painting large yellow "H" signs on Hindu shops, so 
as to identify the property of the minority which had become a special tar¬ 
get. To show they were not Hindus, members of the Muslim majority- 
although not fully exempt from the army's terror-were painting signs say¬ 
ing "All Muslim House" on their homes and shops. In turn, the small 
community of Christians were putting crosses on their doors and stiching 
crosses in red thread on their clothes. Not since Nazi Germany were so 
many citizens of a country publicly marked with religious labels and 
symbols. 

Fear has gripped East Bengal since the devastating night of March 25. 
The World Bank mission, after spending several days travelling through¬ 
out East Bengal in early June, was forced to conclude : 

Perhaps most important of all, peoples fear to venture forth and, as a 
result, commerce has vitually ceased, and economic activity generally is 
at a very ebb. 

Clearly, despite improvements it .some areas and taking the province 
as a whole, widespread fear among the population has persisted beyond 
the initial pha.se of heavy fighting. It appears that this is not Just a con¬ 
comitant of the army extending its control into the countryside and the 
villages of the main highways, although at this .stage the mere appearance 
of military units often suffices to engender fear. However, there is also no 
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question that punitive measures by the military are continuing ; even if 
directed at particular elements (such as known or suspected Awami 
Leagues, students, or Hindus). These have the effect of fostering fear 
among the population at large. 

Report after report over the summer months echoed the findings of 
the world bank report-as did hundreds of interviews with refugees in 
India, including new arrivals-interviewed by myself and members of the 
field team of the Subcommittee on Refugees this past August. 

Throughout this period our national leadership watched this tragedy 
in silence, at no time has any official of our Government, including the 
President, condemned the brutal and systematic-repression of East 
Bengal by the Pakistan army-a repression carried out in part with 
American guns and bullets and aircraft. And even in the last few weeks, 
as the Pakistan army dramatically escalated its terror and repression, our 
Nations sat in numbed silence. 

Now the administration tells us-8 months after March 25-that we 
should condemned, not the repression of the Pakistan army, but the 
response of In dia towards an increasingly desperate situation on its east¬ 
ern borders-a situation which our Nation calculatedly ignored. Certainly 
condemnation is justified; but what should we condemn? 

We Should condemn, Mr. President, the silence of our leadership. Are 
we so insensitive to what our country stands for that our Government can 
actually support as well as apologize for a military regime's brutal sup¬ 
pression of democracy? Are we so blind that we can ignore a government 
that jails a political leader whose only crime was the wining of a free 
election? 

Mr. President, we should also condemn the world’s silence and apa¬ 
thy towards the massive human suffering caused by the refugee flow 
into India. From the beginning, the international community's response 
has been unconscionably lethargic and wholly inadequate. It has been 
characterized by little sense of urgency and a low priority of concern for 
a tide of human misery unequaled in modem times. By ignoring the 
needs of the refugees we have also alienated the people of India, endan¬ 
gering the economic stability and well-being or the world's largest 
democracy. 

We should also condemn the neglect and insensitivity that is causing 
the death each day of 4,300 refugee children for the lack of food and shel¬ 
ter. We Should condemn the circumstances that have caused the death 
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and suffering of millions more because insufficient funds have been 
made available to relief agencies in India. 

Mr. President, the administration has justified its refusal to condemn 
Pakistan in the name of keeping leverage with Islamabad. Over and over 
again-in hearings before the Subcommittee on Rufugees, and elsewhere 
Congress and the American people were told to be patient while our 
leverage and diplomacy took effect, regrettably, there is little on the 
record-publicly or otherwise-to indicate that many "levers" were pulled. 
And in the case of a notable exception the revocation of licenses for the 
shipment of American military supplies-the lever was pulled belatedly 
just a month ago, but only in full agreement with Islamabad. 

And so the record is clear that-over the months of growing crisis-our 
Government was Supporting a regime that not only suppressed an elec¬ 
tion but destroyed in the process all the principles for which our country 
sacrificed so much for so long only 2,000 miles away in Vietnam. 
Perhaps the only differece between Vietnam and Pakistan is that in 
Pakistan we have made no pretense of acting in support of Principles-so 
that, in effect, no principles can be violated. 

And now-in sharp contrast to our deference to Pakistani sensibilities 
over these past months of violence in East Bengal-our national leadership 
suddenly denounces India. We have made her the scapegoat of our frus¬ 
trations and failures, and of the bankruptcy of our policy toward Pakistan. 
We have not only cut off military aid to India-over which no one will 
quarrel-but we are threatening to cut off economic and humanitarian aid 
as well. 

In fact, yesterday our Government suspended some $87.6 million in 
development loans, in what can only be interpreted as a punitive gesture. 

This administration has rightly taken pride in its effort to re-establish 

contact with one-fifth of mankind’s population in China. But are we going 

to simultaneously alienate one-sixth of mankind in India-a democratic 

nation with whom we have had years of productive relations? 

« 

Mr. President, over the weekend the administration has belatedly 
turned to the United Nations, asking it to implement its peace-keeping 
machinery-an initiative many of us supported months ago. All of us hope 
that our country will finally do whatever it can to help bring peace and 
relief to South Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask why we were not going in the United Nations at 
the time these refugees were being created. Why were we not going to the 
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United Nations at a time when there was systematic repression and per¬ 
secution of a people within East Bengal ? Why did we not bring this up 
and pursue it with all the kinds of statements we have seen over the peri¬ 
od of the last 36 hours, in the third committee of the United Nations? 
Why did we not identify ourselves at that time with the humanitarian 
needs of the Bengali people? Why were we not at that time condemning 
the repression that meant many hundreds of thousands of more people 
killed or executed ? Where were we at that time ? Now we go to the 
United Nations in terms of condemning the actions of India. 

These ends we seek are not being served by the resolutions we have 
supported in the Security Council. None of these resolutions-including 
the one is sponsored by our Government-dealt with the causes of the 
refugee movement, nor with the kinds of things necessary for their vol¬ 
untary repatriation from India. 

That is the basis for the conflict that exists now-the reason for the cre¬ 
ation of 10 million refugees, the tremendous burden the refugees present 
in terms of diverting funds for economic purposes in that part of the 
world, as well as the social and political problems that are involved. Not 
one word was uttered with respect to the reasons behind this massive 
refugee flow. That is the basis of this problem. In our resolution before 
the United Nations, there was not one word about how the refugees were 
created. 

The problem is that none of the resolutions we have supported recog¬ 
nise the root of the crisis, the interests of the Bangladesh forces, or the 
urgent, need for a negotiated political settlement between Islamabad and 
its Bengali opposition. In the main the ' resolutions have merely appealed 
for a cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan, with the 
inevitable result that the war continues-that the source of the conflict still 
festers. 

It is such a cruel irony that we talk about self-determination in 
Southeast Asia and in Vietnam. We have lost .some 55,000 Americans 
who have been killed there because we want the people in South Vietnam 
to be able to decide their own future. 

We know that the people of East Bengal went to the polls. The elec¬ 
tion was held under martial law, Sheikh Mujib and the Awami League 
won 167 out of the 169 seats. It was a democratically held election, with 
a mandate sufficient to elect him as the Prime Minister of all Pakistan. 
Yet, what happened ? He was thrown into jail because he won the 



election. Now we are identifying ourselves with the military rulers who 
put him in jail, 55,000 Americans went to their deaths in Vietnam to 
secure such a free election there. Yet we are now identifying ourselves 
with a regime that has put a duly elected official in jail without any pre¬ 
tense of a civil trial or without any recognition of his success at the polls. 

Mr. President, our Government and the United Nations must come to 
understand that the actions of the Pakistan Army on the night of March 
25 unleashed the forces in South Asia that have led to war. 

No observer of the situation in Sourt Asia today can come away 
without the impression that these forces-nationalism and self-determina¬ 
tion-can ever be successfully resisted by the force of arms. The right of 
self-determination for East Bengal-for which the East Bengalis elected 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and for which they now fight and die-will no 
doubt be attained eventually. Only the form and the circumstances remain 
in doubt. 

As early as last May, official reports to our Government said that the 
great bulk of the Population of East Bengal had been alienated, perhaps 
forever, from the central government in West Pakistan. Events since then 
have more than confirmed the accuracy of these early reports. And 
because so much blood has been shed, there can be little doubt that the 
people and leadership of East Bengal will never accept again the political 
system that prevailed before March 25. 

It is time for all of us to recognize the fact that "Bangladesh" now 
exists, not only in the minds of the majority of the Bengali people, but in 
the reality of current events. 

If we truly recognize this fact-and if we are to avoid escalating vast 
human suffering and a bloodbath of reprisals throughout East Bengal-the 
requirements for peace and relief must include the following interrelated 
steps. 

First, we must seek an immediate standstill ceasefire oil all fronts 
sanctioned and supervised under international auspices. A time limit of 
15 to 30 days should provide the "cooling off" period necessary to under¬ 
take the other diplomatic initiatives necessary to settle the outstanding 
issues among all parties involved. 

Second, we must seek immediate and simultaneous negotiations 
between India and Pakistan, and between West Pakistan and its Bengali 
opposition within East Bengal-led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 



The purpose of the Indo-Pakistan negotiations should be to restore 
the 1965 Cease-fire agreements on the western front, and to resolve the 
new issues resulting generally from the current military confrontation. 
The pur-pose of the West Pakistani-Bengali negotiations should be to 
determine the future status of East Bengal, and the circumstances which 
will permit the voluntary repatriations of the 10 million East Bengali 
refugees in India. 

And let me stress here, Mr. President, that whatever the future status 
of East Bengali-whether it be some form of independence or autonomy- 
it is critical that agreement should be reached between all parties during 
negotiations for the voluntary repatriation of all opposition political 
forces. There are "hostages" caught on all sides of this conflict. The 
Pakistan Army now holds in East Bengali under its control countless 
Bengali guerrillas and elected Awami League officials. In turn, it is con¬ 
ceivable that the Bengali guerrillas may soon hold within their control 
elements of the Pakistan Army. In addition, 7 to 8 million members of the 
minority Bihari Muslim community remain in East Bengal, while 
approximately 10 million Bengalis, including, of course. Sheikh Mujib in 
West Pakistan. 

If a terrible, mindless bloodbath of repraisals and communial-reli- 
gious violence is to be avoided, all parties in this conflict must protect 
these "hostages" of the conflict and abide by the Geneva Conventions and 
the wisdom of compassion and restraint. The Government of India has 
made a first step in this direction by announcing it recognizes the appli¬ 
cability of all Geneva Conventions. 

Third, we must urge the immediate revival of the United Nations 
relief mission in East Bengal for the sake of the hapiest millions threat¬ 
ened by famine or displaced by war. 

The international relief effort in East Bengal has always been more a 
hope and aspiration than a functioning field operation. The urgent need to 
change this will only come when peace has been restored to the Bengali 
countryside. 

Nonetheless, our Nation and the international community must now 
recognize our responsibility to help in the reconstruction of East Bengal 
by beginning to think now of the coming problems of rehabilitation and 
relief. At a time when our Government seems more interested in con¬ 
demning and cutting off economic aid to South Asia. 1 hope we will have 
the foresight to understand that our national interest will soon find the 



future development and economic stability or all nations in the region an 
important factor in our foreign policy and in our humanitarian concerns. 

Mr. President, for 8 long months our national leadership stood silent 
and almost idle as the apectre of human deprivation and violence Stalked 
South Asia. It is now a late stage in the crisis-with even more refugees 
now fleeing because of the escalated violence throughout the area-but I 
feel the opportunity still exits for our Government to make a positive con¬ 
tribution to the peace and relief of the area. And so I urge the adminis¬ 
tration to turn its policy around. They must consider the source of the vio¬ 
lence, and move toward a fundamental political settlement in East 
Bengal. Anything short of that means more war, more refugees, more 
senseless death ... 
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Decemer 7,1971 

MUSKIE URGES 4-POINT PROGRAM 
TO END INDIA-PAKISTAN WAR 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me) today (December 7) issued the 
following statement on the India-Pakistan conflict; 

This is not the time for the United States to sit in judgement to the war 
between India and Pakistan. This is the time for the United States to con¬ 
tribute to an end to the fighting, to help end the suffering of the people of 
East Bengal, and to help establish conditions for a lasting and just peace 
among the peoples of that troubled region. 

Therefore, I urge our government to join other countries at the United 
Nations in proposing ; 

(1) An immediate ceasefire on all fronts and withdrawal of all Indian 
and Pakistani forces from the western front to their own territories. 

(2) Withdrawal of all Indian and West Pakistani forces from East 
Bengal and their replacement by a United Nations peacekeeping force to 
maintain order, to supervise the immediate return of the East Bengali 
refugees from India, and to provide relief supplies to those who have suf¬ 
fered from this war. 

(3) Release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman by the West Pakistan author¬ 
ities and the establishment of a provisional East Bengal leadership group 
consisting of East Bengali representatives elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in December, 1970, and other appropriate representatives. 

(4) Negotiations between representatives of East Bengal and the West 
Pakistan government, on an equal footing, with regard to the future rela¬ 
tionship between the two entities. A final political settlement must be 
achieved without interference by outside powers. 

"President Nixon appears to be claiming a policy of ’absolute neu¬ 
trality’ when he continued for too long to ship arms to Pakistan in spite of 
West Pakistani repression in East Bengal. 

War it 'absolute neutrality’ when we failed to end economic assistance 
to Pakistan in spite of the massacre of East Bengalis and the actions that 
drove almost ten million refugees into India ? 





“Was it ‘absolute neutrality’ for a State Department spokesman to 
brand India as an aggressor? 

“Is it ‘absolute neutrality’ in the wake of those actions to withdraw 
economic aid commitments to India without ending similar aid to 
Pakistan? 

“Is it ‘absolute neutrality’ when we simply call for a cease-fire which 
would leave in place the Pakistani troops that have oppressed the poeple 
of East Bengal? 

“The essential problem is the future of East Bengal, There will be no 
lasting end to the fighting until the people of East Bengal can see for 
themselves a more certain and just future. It is not for us to determine that 
future, but we can help set the stage for the people of that area to work 
out their problems peacefully.’’ 
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December 8,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-HOUSE H 12039 
The Situation on the Indian Subcontinent 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this point to respond to cer¬ 
tain remarks made by some of my colleagues earlier in the Foreign Aid 
debate about the blame for the crisis now gripping the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. In May of this year, I held the first congressional hearings on the 
crisis in East Pakistan. I was the first Member of the Congress to view the 
refugee camps in India, and I authorised the House-passed restrictions on 
all aid to the Government of Pakistan. I have kept myself constantly 
informed on developments there. I think I speak now with some creden¬ 
tials on this matter and with special knowledge about the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent. Nothing could be further from the truth than to say that the fault 
in any possible degree belongs to India. And nothing could be contrary to 
India's national interest than the present tragedy of the dismemberment of 
Pakistan. 

BACKGROUND 

Since the army of Pakistan began its brutal sweep to overturn the 
results of a free and fair election inside East Pakistan-an election in which 
the Awami League won control of both wings of Pakistan by gaining 167 
of the 313 seats contested nation-wide-the root of the problem and the 
heart of the solution has been inside East Pakistan. India was drawn into 
the problem because refugees, now numbering 10 million, fled across her 
borders. 

What 1 saw when I visited the refugee camps cannot be understood 
simply through debate. The excellent coverage in newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, and recently on television speaks far more powerfully about the 
brutality and the wretched conditions of those who were forced to flee. 
India had no way in the world to close that border between herself and 
East Pakistan Except to fire into the refugees fleeing into her country. 
Certainly, no civilized people could exercise that option. These refugees 
were helpless, ter< ified people, some of whom walked over 250 miles to 
escape the Pakistan soldiers who were murdering, looting, and raping 
innocent civilians who were their won countrymen. The territory of India 




completely surrouunds East Pakistan, and in many places there is no way 
to determine where Pakistani territory ends and Indian territory begins. 

The only alternative to accepting these peoples would have been to 
immediately move machine guns into position along the border and anni¬ 
hilated, perhaps, 4 or 5 million of these refugees. But India, thank God is 
not that kind of country and she took the terrorized, starving Bengalis into 
her country. 

When I first requested information about the evolving tragedy which 
I said on May 11 in the opening statement to my Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Sub-committee "combined the worst features of Vietnam and Biafra,"! 
was told that the Congress of the United States should do nothing because 
we would be exploting the Sino-Soviet lift and the Indian subcontinent 
was so overcrowded that another 10 million people would make no dif¬ 
ference to India. This last point was well expressed in a letter to me from 
a leader in the population control movement Prof. Garrett Hardin, and my 
re.sponse, I believe, deals usefully with both points. I shall insert this 
exchange of letters released on July 18 at the end of my remarks. 

India : The Victim of Civilian Aggression 

Mr. Speaker, the population of East Pakistani refugees in the refugee 
camps inside India is greater than the population of 58 countries of the 
world. It is the largest population shift in a short time in the entire histo¬ 
ry of mankind. India accepted the refugees not because she wanted them 
or encouraged them. India took the refugees because she had no choice. 

Perhaps the saddest thing about the entire situation is that the 
Government of Prime Minister Gandhi won a smashing victory at the 
polls and was beginning to make significant strides toward meeting her 
nation's massive economic and social problems. But the expense of car¬ 
ing for and feeding the refugees blunted Indian's progress toward meet¬ 
ing the needs of her own people. 

So we see the result of Pakistani Government policy-terrorized 
Bengalis being driven across an international border by the murderous 
army of Pakistan-posed a grave threat to the stability if India. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker India took no action again.st Pakistan for 8 
months. The refugees continued. President Yahya offered certain cosmet¬ 
ic measures to hide the true a situation inside East Pakistan, the 
Government of the United States said nothing critical of the Army's 
sweep and, in my view, quite probably emboldened President Yahya by 
allowing the impression of strong support to remain due to continued 



shipments of arms. Still, India did nothing, but care for the refugees, even 
though her Government received an entirely false view of American arms 
policy. I myself, along with many other Members of the Congress 
received the same erroneous information, and whether or not it was deliv- 
erately misinformation, the point is that shipments of arms to the 
Government of Pakistan continued until quite recently. 

And we must never forget that India is the largest country in the 
world with a democratic tradition. Prime Minister Gandhi's electoral vic¬ 
tory gave her nation new hope and new faith in India's hard-won tradi¬ 
tions of democracy. Would it not then be wise for America to be very 
careful in its dealings with India? For the sake of our own oft-expressed 
traditions, should we not be disposed to consider India's position with 
sympathy, and understanding? We did not do this, Mr. Speaker, and 
American relations with the Government of India are now at an all time 
low. I strongly suspect that this loss of Indian respect and regard may be 
the greatest long-term loss to the United States in this tragic situation. She 
is the world's largest experiment with democratic government. If devel¬ 
oping countries are to find a biable alternative to communism and fas¬ 
cism it will be because democracy really worked, not in the United States 
or Great Britain, but that it really worked in India under the most 
appalling conditions possible. And it is working. This tragedy sets back 
India's progress and it is totally disruptive of all its 
domestic policies that were just beginning to show results. Results that 
were necessary if democracy is to succeed in India. This is the tragedy 
within the tragedy. 

INDIAN ARMY VIEWED AS LIBERATORS INSIDE 
BANGLADESH 

After exercising 8 months of incredible compassion, restraint, and 
patrience, India finally sent her troops into Bangladesh in support of the 
Bengalis. The people of East Pakistan who won the election on a basis of 
regional autonomy -correcting years of economic exploitation by the 
West Wing-and who only began to work toward total independence after 
the army swept through on March 25 are welcoming the Indian Army as 
liberators. Indian troops are co-operating closely with the last majority of 
the people of Bangladesh, and they are acting in coordination with the 
Mukti Bahini, the liberation fighters. 

In my view, India moved because she could see no possible way for 
the refugees ever to return home unless strong action was taken. Let me 
say, Mr. Speaker, that 1 regret that India viewed her own national 



security in a manner that convinced her that military action was essential. 
No one welcome this war, and probably no one is more distressed about 
its necessity than Indian leaders themselves. Certainly this war is anath¬ 
ema to Prime Minister Gandhi. 

India has enough land and enough people, she does not need or want 
more. An independent Bangladesh could well cause grave problems with¬ 
in India because other national groups in certain territories may want to 
move toward the same thing, particularly in the striferidden Indian stale 
of West Bengal, where the vast majority of the refugees now are. 

I repeat: India moved into East Pakistan because it was the only way 
she could see to have the refugees stop their incredible drain on her econ¬ 
omy and her very future. 

THE SIN OF THE BENGALIS WAS TO WIN AN ELECTION 

Mr. Speaker, wc must wonder why, if this entire war is a cynical mas¬ 
ter exercise in global politics and directed solely at the breakup of the 
state of Pakistan, the Indian Army is being hailed at every town and vil¬ 
lage as liberators. If the Government of Pakistan is indeed the offended 
party in this matter, why flowers for invaders; why cheers for violators of 
the sacred soil of Pakistan? Why, Mr. Speaker? 

Quite simply, in my view, because India is working closely with the 
legitimate government of Bangladesh. The Awami League won 167 of 
the 169 .seats contested in East Pakistan in the December election and this 
gave them a majority of the whole country. I am somewhat astounded that 
some of my colleagues in the Congress should so casually dismiss an 
election victory of such an overwhelming magnitude. I am puzzled that 
those of us who depend on the will of the people can overlook the fan¬ 
tastic impact this win had on the people of East Pakistan. 

The murder, rape, looting, burning, and genocide practiced against 
tho.se whose only sin was to win a fair and free election and which caused 
10 million Bengalis to flee to India totally removes this question, in my 
view, from the queasy legalism of "an internal matter of Pakistan." Not 
only are the refugees not "an internal rhatter of mankind," not only are the 
forces of Bangladesh fighting to capture what they had won by voting, 
but the Indian army is being supported by the overwhelming majority of 
the Bengalis who make up the population of Ea.st Pakistan. 

President Yahya Khan took a number of measures which he hoped 
would be designed to lure the Bengalis back into supporting, if they ever 



really did, the cause of a united Pakistan. But at each step of the way he 
was violently opposed by the Bengalis. He appointed several East 
Pakistanis to the regional assembly and to the national assembly. Many 
of these people, most of whom were resoundingly defeated by Awami 
League candidates in the general election, were promptly assassinated by 
the Mukti Bahini. In spite of some assurances of trying to deal with the 
real leaders of the Awami League, the only legitimate spokesman for 
Bangladesh, the real leader. Sheikh Mujib still languishes in prison on 
trial for high crimes against the State of Pakistan. Appeals from allover 
the world to release Sheikh Mujib have gone unheeded by President 
Yhahya. Yet we are told that India is the agressor. 

One Overlooked Point 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to discuss in any length today American 
responsibility for the tragedy in Bangladesh. The record is not a cred¬ 
itable one, but is especially lacking when compared to the restraint, com¬ 
passion, patience and statesmanship of the Government of India. There is 
enough blame to go around to all the nations of the world. And some of 
this blame surely should find its way to the People's Republic of China. 

U. S. aid to the Government of Pakistan is but a fraction of that 
received from the People’s Republic, particularly arms, and this aid is 
being used in an attempt to crush the Bengalis. And what is the struggle 
for Bangladesh, which began immediately after the Pakistani Army's 
sweep of March 25. It is "a war of national liberation," Mr. Speaker, and 
the major source of support for those trying to crush it comes from the 
People's Republic of China. 

Conclusion 

Let me conclude by reviewing the points I have made. 

First. The crisis began when President Yahya ordered his troops to 
overturn the results of a free and fair election, by an attempt to literally 
exterminate the winners and their supporters. 

Second. Ten million refugees fled to India and the only way she 
could have stopped the flow would be by a slaughter at the border equal 
to the slaughter inside East Pakistan. 

Third. The security and stability of India itself was threatened by the 
"civilian aggression" and by her massive and continuing humanitarian 
efforts to care for the refugees, while the U.N. and its members ignored 
the terrible slaughter and the refugees which resulted. 



Fourth. India exercised great restraint for 8 months in the face of 
continued provocations, that few people would even acknowledge were 
really happening. 

Fifth. President Yahya gave no indication of releasing Sheikh Mujib 
who Yahya himself said was elected to be the Prime Minister of all of 
Pakistan, and his efforts at conciliation were totally rejected by the 
Bengali people and seen as merely "cosmetic" measures by informed 
observers around the world. 

Sixth. India whose appeals for help were ignored, therefore acted in 
the only way possible to rid herself of the intolerable burden of the 
refugees and to save the lives of those Bengalis remaining inside 
Bangladesh, for there is no cessation of the murder of the Bengali people 
by the army. The victims continue to be referred to as citizens o^ Pakistan 
by President Yahya, yet he has unleashed genocide on people he claims 
to be his own. 

Seventh. The Indian soldiers are being welcomed as liberators by the 
people of Bangladesh. 

Mr. Speaker, no effective case can be made that stands up under 
informed scrutiny which places the blame on India for creating this cri¬ 
sis. To try to make such a case only intensifies the loss of Indian respect 
and regard for the United States and nourishes the roots of continued 
tragedy. 
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NEWS FROM 

REP. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY. JR. 

December 9,1971 

Congressman Paul N. McCloskey ( Rep.-Calif.) said today that "the 
United States, it appears to me, must ultimately recognize Bangladesh as 
a new nation." 

In a statement issued from his Washington office, McCloskey said he 
had "only one reservation " about U. S. recognition of Bangladesh. 

"That reservation is whether there are enough survivors of the 167 
delegates chosen in their free elections last year to run a government. 

"If there are, then it seems to me this nation should follow its anti¬ 
colonial heritage and recognize Bangladesh as a new nation. 

"It appears impossible for West and East Pakistan to be ever remitted 
given the actions of the West Pakistan army against the Bengalis," Mcclo 
skey said. "Estimates of those killed by the Pakistan army over the past 
eight months range between 200,000 and one million people. There 
appears to have been a systematic attempt to wipe out the Awami League 
parly which won an overwhelming victory in the elections of December, 
1970. 

"We should also be preparing a massive U.S. relief effort to supple¬ 
ment United Nations relief programs, not only for the 10 million refugees 
now living along the Indian border, but also for the nearly 70 million peo¬ 
ple remaining in East Pakistan. Over 4,000 children per day are estimat¬ 
ed to be dying of malnutrition and disease in the refugees camps alone." 

In a letter to colleagues, McCloskey asked for their participation in a 
"People to People" effort-33 a day, $10 a month contribution-for 10 mil¬ 
lion Americans to Help keep 10 million Pakistanis alive until the current 
crisis eases. 
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Now Nation of Bangladesh 

Mr. Helstoski. Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing a simple Mouse 
resolution calling on the administration to extend full diplomatic recog¬ 
nition to the new nation of Bangladesh. 

My resolution the test of which 1 shall include in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks, speaks for itself. The Government of Pakistan, 
through its heinous repression of the Awami League and the civilian pop¬ 
ulation of East Bengal has forfeited any claim to the allegiance of the cit¬ 
izens of that region. The civil war which was initiated by Yahya Khan on 
March 25 and the recent outbreak or hoistilities between India and 
Pakistan have sealed the fate of Pakistan as a unified nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only a matter of time before Bangladesh is an inde¬ 
pendent country. This morning's reports from that region indicate that 
Indian forces and the Mukti Bahini have surrounded and nearly defeated 
the Pakistani Army in what was once East Pakistan. 1 see no reason why 
victory will not be in the hands of these forces very shortly. 

The United States if acting only from realism should take note of 
these recent developments and extend diplomatic recognition to this new 
nation of Bangladesh. But reasons more compelling than international 
political pragmatism should prompt our Government to reverse its cal¬ 
lous policy of support for the repressive Yahya regime and face up to the 
facts of life in South Asia, 

Since March 25, our Government has, through its policy of silence, 
countenanced the genocidal attack which the West Pakistani Government 
launched against the East. India's vehement protests that this civil war, 
which had driven 10 million refugees into the environs of Calcutta, must 
be ended through international pressure on Yahya Khan fell on deaf ears 
in the White House and Foggy Botton. The unresponsiveness of our 
Government and its addiction to cold-war attitudes which required con¬ 
tinued support of the Yahya government, served only to heighten tensions 
in South Asia and drive India to a friendship pact with the Soviet Union. 
The bankruptcv of our Government's ambivalent policy toward the 



tragedy of Bangladesh is no better exemplified than by the administra¬ 
tion's allowing arms shipment to continue to Pakistan for 8 months after 
the outbreak of the civil war. 

Our policy of equivocation and appeasement of the Pakistani 
Government must end if the United States is to regain its good name in 
South Asia and hope for any measure of influence there in the decades 
ahead. Unfortunately, even in light of the rapidly changing political and 
military situation surrounding Bangladesh, the U. S. Government fails to 
divorce it.self from the Yahya dictatorship. 

American policy in South Asia, thus, must be modified. The resolu¬ 
tion I am introducing today provides us with a broad, new South Asian 
policy framework which would .serve the interests of the United States 
and the peoples of South Asia well. 

Apart from granting belated American recognition to the valiant inde¬ 
pendence efforts of the people of Bangladesh my resolution calls for an 
immediate cea.se-fire coupled with withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
all sectors of South Asia. This would mean, among other things, with¬ 
drawal of Indian troops from Bangladesh and a Pakistani withdrawal 
from Kashmir. We must not ignore, as well, the plight of West Pakistani 
troops now surrounded in Bangladesh. In light of the atrocities perpetrat¬ 
ed by the Pakistani Government in the past 9 months, it is not surprising 
that revenge might be wreaked on these survivors by elements in 
Bangladesh. However, simple morality and respect for international law 
requires that, no reprisals be undertaken. Accordingly, my resolution calls 
for prompt and safe repatriation of these West Pakistani troops we must 
also press for similar treatment of Bengalis now in West Pakistan. 

And of course, my resolution recognizes that immediate efforts must 
be made to repatriate the millions of homeless refugees now in India. Our 
traditional American policy of giving succor to the suffering of the world 
dictates that we take the lead among developed nations in providing 
funds and material for this repatriation effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that time and a .sense of belated concern 
for the masses in East Pakistan will require eventual recognition of 
Bangladesh. Why not initiate such a policy now before the people of that 
new nation are totally alienated from the United States as well as from 
their former goveinment in Islamabad? We must recover our .sense of jus¬ 
tice and morality in the field or foreign affairs. A start can be made by 
undertaking this long-overdue revision of our policy toward the people of 
South Asia. 



RESOLUTION 

Expressing the sense of the House of Representatives relative to the 
crisis in South Asia. 

Whereas the people of East Bengal voted overwhelmingly last year 
for self-determination and autonomy, and 

Whereas the government of Pakistan has engaged in a ruthless sup¬ 
pression of the civilian population of that region, has slaughtered hun¬ 
dreds of thousands and has driven 10 million refugees into India, and 

Whereas the government of Pakistan has thereby forfeited any moral 
authority over East Bengal and has perpianently and totally alienated the 
po- pulation of that region, and 

Whereas the government of the United States has consistently failed 
to take note of the moral imperatives for ceasing support of the brutal and 
anti-democratic government of Pakistan, and 

Whereas the current crisis has been aggravated by hostilities between 
India and Pakistan: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the House that: 

(1) The United States government should immediately take steps to 
modify significantly its policy in South Asia, especially with respect to 
the serious deterioration of its relations with the Government of India, 

(2) The current embargo on arms shipments to both India and 
Pakistan should be extended indefinitely, and the United States should 
scrupulously, avoid any military Involventent in South Asia, 

(3) The President should extend full diplomatic recognition to 
Bangladesh as a free and independent nation, 

(4) The government of the United States should press for a total 
ceasefire in South Asia, coupled with complete withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Bangladesh, Pakistan and India, including Kashmir, 

(5) There should be a swift repriation of all captives and refugees and 
full compliance with international law governing the treatment of prison¬ 
ers and the conduct of war, 

(6) There should be held, as soon as peace is restored, free elections 
in Bangladesh to establish a provisional government, and 

(7) The United States government should undertake maximum diplo¬ 
matic efforts and should provide full economic and humanitarian relief 
assistance to aid in the attainment of the goals of this resolution. 
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FAILURE OF U.S. POLICY IN SOUTH ASIA 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. President, a tragic and senseless war-a war as 
unnecessary and as senseless as all wars-continues to spread today across 
South Asia. There has been during the last few days a great deal of hand¬ 
writing and rationalizing over why and how this war came, who is 
responsible for it, and what can be done about it. 

Over just the last 3 days there has been an unusual flurry of briefings 
by nameless high-level spokesmen within both the Department of State 
and the White House attempting to clarify this administration's policy 
toward the crisis in South Asia-a policy which still, to many Americans, 
defies understanding. 

For despite these briefings, and counlerbriefings, and off-the-record 
statements, our Nation's policy toward the 8-month-old crisis in East 
Bengal remains as unclear and as contradictory as it has from the 
beginning. 

During these 8 long months of bloodshed and tragedy in East Bengal 
our Government has placed out foreign policy toward Pakistan on an alter 
of leverage, insisting that silence could bring influence-that by avoiding 
the condemnation of genocidal acts by the West Pakistan Army against 
the people of East Bengal, it would somehow stop that genocide-that by 
continuing the shipment of American military equipment to the Pakistan 
army, the army would somehow stop using it to suppress East Bengal. 
But surely there is no more specious an argument than this, which says 
that to have leverage we must contribute to, and support, the very prob¬ 
lem we seek to address. 

As outlined this week by anonymous White House spokesmen, the 
United States over the last several weeks has engaged, in what they call 
"A Hectic Race Against Time" to achieve a solution that would avoid 
war. But, Mr. President, it is fair of us to ask when, if ever, this "race 
against times" began. 

Did it begin, foi instance, in mid-July ? Certainly the situation then in 
South Asia was not basically different than it is now or has been from the 
beginning. And between July 7 to the 14th our Government had a pecu¬ 
liar opportunity to influence events on the subcontinent. 





To refresh our memories, the situation at that time in East Bengal was 
that the Pakistan Army was touring the countryside killing members of 
the banned Awami League Party, and slaughtering in the process thou¬ 
sands of innocent men, women, and children. Over 7 million refugees 
found it necessary to flee to India in order to escape the bloody terror of 
repression-some 45, 000 were fleeing each day. The freely elected leader 
of East Bengal Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was still in jail. In West 
Pakistan, President Yahya Khan was vowing to condemn Sheikh Mujib 
for treason and sought to normalize the situation in East Bengal by form¬ 
ing a puppet government of politicians sympathetic to the military 
regime. Martial law was tightening is grip on the cities, and the threat of 
famine stalked the land. 

In India, relief workers Were strugging to deal with the largest human 
tid of refugees in modern history: Attempting-but not succeeding-in pro¬ 
viding minimal shelter, food and medicine to a hopeless people dying by 
the thousand under the monsoon rains. As india strained under the 
refugee burden a cost which has totalled more than all the funds it has 
received in foreign aid for economic development this year-Indian lead¬ 
ers complained that they could not withstand the pressure much longer, 
that the refugee flow must be slopped, that it would be cheaper to no to 
war than suffer this intolerable drain on its society. 

Such, then, was the desperate situation in South Asia last July, when 
Mr. Henry Kissinger travelled to India and Pakistan while on a world 
lour. He was, we were told, the President’s Personal representative to 
speak to the leaders of India and Pakistan about the conflict in East 
Bengal, and its reperscussions on the stability of the region. Many 
Americans were gratified that the intensifying conflict in South Asia was 
finally receiving the attention and the priority it deserved by the highest 
officials of our Government. Until then, many of us in congress had wor¬ 
ried over the silence and inaction that had characterized our 
Government's policy toward the crisis-a silence and a Ictlargy made clear 
to me during hearings on June 28 of the Subcommittee on Refugees, for 
which I serve as chairman. 

When Mr. Kissinger disappeared for several days from public view 
while visiting President Yahya khan in Islamabad, many speculated-and all 
of us hopped-that he was secretly trying to get at the root of the problem in 
South Asia by visiting Sheikh Mujib, jailed in secret, near Islamabad. 

But as we now know, Mr. Kissinger was neither negotiating nor pri¬ 
marily concerned abouflhe root cause of the conflict in South Asia, but 
rather about America’s policy toward China. 



Mr. President, if we have been in such a "race against time" for peace 
in South Asia, as White House spokesman now tell us, then where was 
the President's representative racing off to last July? Certainly not toward 
a peaceful resolution of the conflict ranging in East Bengal-a conflict that 
was then already 4 months old. Rather he had headed toward Peking and 
more substantive negotiations unrelated to the refugee tragedy which he 
refu.scd to see first hand in South Asia. 

Mt. President, as I said in this Chamber just 3 days ago, this admin¬ 
istration has rightly taken pride in its efforts to reestablish contract with 
onc-fifth of mankind's population in China. But are we at the same time- 
by neglect, by wrong-headed, short-sighted policies-going to allow one- 
sixth of mankind, located in India, the worlds largest democracy, to 
become permanently alienated from the United States? In our ru.sh to 
place a new priority on China, are we going to simultaneously relegate 
India-a nation with which we have had 25 years of productive relations- 
to a new low in our priority? 

The fact is that throughout the past 8 months of crisis our 
Government has consistently sought to minimize the seriousness of the 
situation in South Asia. At the very beginning of the crisi.s-during the 
days immediately following the bloody night of March 25, and, after our 
Government knew of the situation from secret cables sent from Dacca by 
our Consul General-the Department of State refused to be candid, pub¬ 
licly or otherwise, even in announcing the emergency evacuation of 
American personnel and dependents. Instead of calling it an evacuation- 
which would have implicitly confirmed the reports of violence and 
repression, which the Pakistan Government was explicitly denying at the 
time-the State Department reached into its bag of euphemisms and called 
the exodus of. U.S. personnel a simple thinning out of Americans. 

My concern over these early signs of disaster in East Bengal, and 
over our Government's inaction, were first stated on the Senate Boor last 
April 1. I reiterated these views on April 6 in a letter to Secretary of State 
Rogers. My letter said in part : 

Reports from East Pakistan continue to tell of human tragedy as a 
result of the current civil war. Indications last week of indiscriminate 
killing and the threat of famine prompted me to express my deep concern 
over this situation on the Senate floor. The late.st evidence from the field 
services to confirm my worst fears. 

Frankly it distresses me that our Government should be so silent- 
both privately and publicly-on the disaster overtaking Pakistan. 



1 fully appreciate the immense difficulties involved in the Hast 
Pakistan is sue. However, I believe our Government should protest 
actions that involve the widespread and indiscriminate shootings of 
civilians, particularly when American arms are being used. More 
importantly, we should do what we can to encourage an end to the 
violence directly or through others. We should actively support and 
contribute to a relief program to help meet the humanitarian needs pro¬ 
duced by the conflict. It would be reassuring to me and to many 
Americans, if we could be informed of our Government’s active 
concern in these matters. 

Subsequently, our Government down-played the threat of food short¬ 
ages and famine in East Bengal, and understated the role of American 
arms in our relations with the Yahya regime. These facts, Mr. President, 
are well documented in the hearing of the Subcommittee on Refugees 
and are outlined in my November I report to the subcommittee. I ask 
unanimous consent that these excerpts from my report be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, we find that after 8 months of calculated indifference 
to the escalating tragedy in East Bengal-after months of silence in the 
face of massive human tragedy-the highest officials of this administration 
now tell us that they were in a "race against time" to preserve peace. But 
it is apparent that this "race" began only a few weeks ago-and far too late 
to be effective or even relevant. 

American officials over the weekend condemned India because-to 
use the words of one unnamed State Department source-“India wanted to 
move too repidly too the process of political evolution in East Pakistan 
which the United States was promoting.” What is too rapid in a crisis that 
has festered 8 long months - where in refugee camps children arc dying 
at the rate of 4,300 each day, and countless thousands more go without 
food or shelter. Perhaps if Americans were faced with starving and 
wounded refugees pouring over our borders at the rate of 45,000 each 
day, we, too, might then move rapidly. 

Although the resort to armed force to settle international disputes can 
never, of course, be condoned, we caftnot but be dismayed that the situa¬ 
tion in South Asia has been neglected to the point where both Pakistan’s 
and India’s armed forces are now involved in the fighting launched by 
President Yahya Khan attack on the night of March 25. But to now assign 
“blame”, in the way that this administration has, is not only cxiuntci-pro¬ 
ductive, but dishonest. 



The rationalizations stated this week by White House spokesmen 
leave several erroneous impressions, Mr. President, as well as deliberate¬ 
ly misre-present certain facts. For example, the assertion that the 
Government of Pakistan agreed “in principle to negotiations with 
Bangladesh representatives, and, that the United States offered a “plan” 
to India to avoid war and provide negotiations. 

Well, the facts are now coming out, and they document that the sce¬ 
nario of events was far more complicated that these spokesmen would 
have us believe and the so-called plan for negotiations was something 
less than concrete. In fact, official reports from the field indicate that at 
no time did President Yahya Khan ever agree, without many qualifica¬ 
tions, to a pledge to undertake negotiations with high-level Bangladesh 
representatives. More importantly, at no time has President Yahya Khan 
agreed to release or even to directly negotiate with sheikh Mujib-the man 
who remains at the heart of the East Bengal crisis. 

More distressing still, Mr. President, is the evedence of Pakistani 
intransigency reported this week by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio, who recently returned from a visit to both India and Pakistan. In 
reporting on his visit. Senator SAXBE states, and I quote ; 

I suggested to President Yahya that he proceed with granting at least 
a degree of autonomy to East Pakistan. He told me he was willing to do 
this and he seemed very sincere. But 10 hours later, Pakistani planes 
bombed six military airfields inside India and this, in turn, triggered a 
land invasion by India. 

Yahya Khan lied to me. He had planned that bombing mission at the 
time he talked to me. I believe the shooting war could have been averted 
and India could have been kept from launching an invasion if Pakistan 
had granted autonomy to East Pakistan. 

Equally as disturbing, Mr. President, are reports yesterday from offi¬ 
cials in the field that indicate that as long ago as the middle of October, 
the U.S. Ambassador to India was instructed to call upon the Indian 
Foreign Minister in new Delhi to warn India that American sources pre¬ 
dicted that Pakistan planned to escalate tensions along the western bor¬ 
ders of India if the Bengali guerrillas, the Mukti Bahini, intensified their 
activities along the eastern borders in East Bengal. Indian leaders were 
officially warned that such an escalation, even if undertaken by Pakistan, 
would have “serious effects on Indo-American relations.” There was lit¬ 
tle suggestion that such a development would effect United States 
Pakistani relations. No plan for peace or direct negotiations involving 



sheikh Mujib was reportedly offered-just warning that if India did not 
curtail its support of the Bengali guerrillas then war would be inevitable 
or so predicted American officials in October - 2 months ago - without 
any meaningful alternative offered to India by U.S. officials. 

Mr. President, as our national leadership has been incredibly silent 
during the past 8 months, the specter of human deprivation and violence 
has engulfed South Asia. It is now a late stage in the crisis, but the oppor¬ 
tunity still exists, I believe, for our Government and the international 
community to make a positive contribution toward the peace and relief of 
the area. 

By ourselves we cannot solve the crisis, and by no means should we 
become directly involved in it. But to a degree we are already 
“involved”-our guns and equipment are involved, our economic aid, and 
our diplomacy-so it is not a question whether we should become 
involved, but how we should become involved, but how we should use 
our present involvement. 

As Prime Minister Indira Ghandi wrote in a letter to our Govemment 
just a few weeks ago : 

I hope that the vast prestige of the United States and its wisdom .... 
will be used to find a political solution acceptable to the elected repre- 
.sentatives of East Bengal and their leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. On 
my part I shall make every effort to urge patience on our people. 
However, 1 would be less than honest if 1 were not to repeat that the sit¬ 
uation in which we find and ourselves has long been an unbearable one. 

Mr. President, for the international community to help resolve this 
crisis we must press for a standstill cease-fire that will provide the “cool¬ 
ing off’ period necessary tc begin immediate and simultaneous negotia¬ 
tions between India and Pakistan - and between islamabad and its 
Bengali opposition under the leadership of Sheikh Mujib. The purpose of 
the Indo-Pakistan talks would be to restore the 1965 cease-fire along the 
western borders, while the Islamabad-Bengali negotiations would deter¬ 
mine the future status of East Bengal. 

Anything short of this will mean the continuation of the war and even 
greater tragedy. And so I urge again that our Government must turn its pol¬ 
icy around - to begin to consider the source of the violence, not just the 
manifestations of it-and move on a political settlement in East Bengal. 
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U. S. Naval Ships for Pakistan 

MR. STEVENSON. Mr, President, in the name of neutrality toward 
India and Pakistan, the administration has called for a cease-fire accom¬ 
panied by withdrawal of military forces from foreign territory. 

It is a strange brand of neutrality that favours one party more than the 
other. The Bengali victims of a new wave of West Pakistani genocide will 
not view our policy as neutrality. If the birth of a new nation is aborted, 
those who have fought and bled for the creation of that nation will not 
view our policy as one of neutrality. A policy which thwarts self-deter¬ 
mination and alienates the largest democratic nation in the world is not 
neutral, it is utterly wrong. 

Others have catalogued a variety of ways in which we have been neu¬ 
tral in favour of Pakistan. 

Our professed neutrality is made even more doubtful by the fact that 
two U.S. Navy vessels are serving with the Pakistani Navy at the present 
time. One of these vessels, an attack submarine, is on loan without the 
loan agreement required by congressional legislation. 

They are the'Diablo, a 311-foot, 2,400-ton attack submarine, with 10 
torpedo tubes; and the Mission Santa Clara, a 530-foot, 16,650-ton capac¬ 
ity, 160-mancrew naval cargo ship. The Pakistanis have rechristened 
them as the Ghazi and the Dacca respectively. 

These ships were provided to Pakistan under the ship-loan programs 
of the U.S. Government, through which 295 U.S. Navy vessels are now 
on loan to 37 nations. 

In the case of Pakistan, it is difficult to understand how the loan of 
these vessels could have been justified, even assuming that it is sound to 
attempt to counter Chinese and Soviet influence in South Asia by pro¬ 
viding Pakistan with military support. The fact is that these vessels were 
given to a nation which does not share navigable waters with China or the 
Soviet Union, but does share them with India. The result is not a lessen¬ 
ing, of Soviet influence in South Asia-quite the contrary. By providing 
Pakistan with ships, tanks, and other military equipment which can be 





used only in conflict with India, we enhance Soviet influence in India and 
create a situation in which the superpowers engage in a vicarious arms 
race on the subcontinent. As we have seen in recent weeks, it is the inno¬ 
cent people of India and Pakistan who ultimately pay the price. 

The loan of ships to Pakistan underscores a serious defect in our entire 
ship loan program If ships owned by the United States are loaned to another 
nation and subsequently used by that nation in a military conflict, the appear¬ 
ance of U.S. complicity is greater than it would be if the ships had been sold 
or granted outright. 

The countervailing advantage of a loan program is that at a later date we 
can get the ship back. In practice, however, this advantage turns out to be a 
theoretical one. Once the recipient nation goes to the expense of refurbishing 
or reequipping a vessel, it is unlikely that we would insist on the return of the 
vessel. Even when the legislation authorizing the loan expires, as it has in the 
case of ships loaned to Chile, Peru, and Pakistan, we have not pressed for the 
return of the vessels. 

We gain nothing by making loans which are not really loans, and there is 
much to lose. By permitting nations to keep vessels even after the authoriz¬ 
ing legislation has expired, we encourage them to disregard other legal obli¬ 
gations to the United States. By retaining ownership but not control, we leave 
ourselves open to embarrassing incidents. It is not in the interests of the 
United States for Ecuadoreans to seize U.S. fishing boats with U.S.-owned 
naval vessels, or for the Pakistani to have U.S.-owned vessels at its disposal 
for possible use against India. 

For all of these reasons, the ship loan program should be subjected to a 
searching reexamination, with a view toward phasing it out at an early date. 
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U.S. Intervention in Indo-Pak War ? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, why is the U.S. carrier Enterprise in 
the Bay of Bengal ? Why is an American task force reportedly steaming 
toward Asia's newest shooting war ? 

The fact that the Enterprise is in the Bay of Bengal seems indis¬ 
putable. Marvin Kalb of CBS, so reported this morning. The administra¬ 
tion’s official comment remains "no comment," and under the circum¬ 
stances this can only be taken as confirmation. 

Secretary Laird, in his Monday statement that he would not comment 
on ship movements, did allude to "certain contingency plans that would 
cover evacuation situations." At first reading, one would normally take 
this to mean evacuation of Americans, and no one disputes the President's 
established right of rescue. 

The Americans remaining in Dacca, however, apparently are there 
voluntarily. This morning's New York Times reports that- 

Forty-.seven Americans were among the foreign nationals who had 
chosen to remain in Dacca instead of joining air evacuation of foreigners 
from the beseiged East Pakistan capital. 

Perhaps there are other Americans elsewhere in East Pakistan who 
might need to be rescued. 

But could the Secretary have had reference to the evacuation of other 
American citizens ? Is the Enterprise steaming toward East Pakistan with 
contingency plans for the rescue, for example, of West Pakistani troops ? 

This might sound like an act of mercy at first blush, although one 
could ask where the administration's mercy was when these same solid- 
ers were butchering Bengalis in East Pakistan. Actually intervention to 
rescue Pakistani soliders would be an act of war against India, which 
doubtless wants to hold as many captbies as possible as a pawn for later 
negotiations. 

Whatever the Pentagon's intentions regarding the rescue of Pakistani 
.soldiers, Mr. President, I would like to point out that the Pakistani high 
command undoubtedly thinks and hopes the presence of the Enterprise 





will somehow relieve its garrisons in East Pakistan-which means that 
these garrisons will be ordered to hold out-which means that there is cer¬ 
tain to be more killing than necessary. Would it not have been more 
humane to stay out of this situation completely, and press the Indians to 
accept the good offices of the Red Cross for the protection of any and all 
Pakistani prisoners they may capture? 

Let us ask a further question : Is the Enterprise in the Bay of Bengal 
to "show the flag" to offset the increasing Soviet influence in India ? If 
this is what the Commander in Chief has in mind, how far is he willing 
to go? -to enter the war against India ? -to attack Russian ships in the area 
? If not, are we not engaged in an exercise in paper-tigerism? 

Mr. President, I should like to point out that increasing Russian influ¬ 
ence in India stems from an Indo-Soviet friend.ship treaty signed last 
summer when this administration had persistently refused to address 
itself to the situation in Ea.st Pakistan. Eight to 10 million refugees have 
fled to India, placing an insupportable burden on her scant resources. Did 
the President not have enough influence with his friends in West Pakistan 
to impress upon them the futility of their repression? If we had strongly 
condemned Pakistan's actions rather than standing silent, could we not 
have helped forestall the present conflict ? 

When India needed friends, the Russians were there and we were not. 
As war on the Indian subcontinent became more and more inevitable, we 
took no significant steps to prevent it. 

Mr. President, it appears that we are taking actions which at best can 
only prolong the agony of East Pakistan and which at worst may involve 
Americans in a further shooting war in Asia. 

We have acted too late to do the people of East Pakistan any good-too 
late to help preserve the peace-but just in time to risk turning a local war 
in Asia into a big-power confrontation. 

It is hard, 1 admit, to imagine that we might now become involved, 
even peripherally, in another Asian war. It would be inconsistent with the 
President's Guam doctrine and with his hopes for a "generation of peace." 
I still cannot believe that the administration wants to become involved. I 
am relieved that there has been no effort to invoke our treaty relationships 
with Pakistan, which would, in any case, require congressional approval. 

But as I have watched our policy toward Pakistan and India ricochet 
from mistake to mistake, I have to wonder if we have the skill to avoid 
an accidental involvement. 



The President obviously takes the Soviet role in South Asia most 
seriously-seriously enough so that "a high White House official” has 
raised the possibility the President might cancel his cherished trip to 
Moscow. Moreover, the dispatch of the Enterprise is a most serious step, 
whatever the motivation. 

So my purpose today is to raise some warning flags before Members 
of Congress and before the American people-before we once again find 
that it is to late. 
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December 15,1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-HOUSE H 12641 

India Opens a Pandora's Box 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr Speaker, it is impossible not view the con¬ 
tinuing military activity of India against Pakistan with alarm. What is 
being attempted, apparently with success, is the deliberate dismember¬ 
ment of one country by its neighbor India, of course, is much the bigger 
country and with far greater military strength, so the developments are 
not surprising. 

It is most disheartening, however-indeed astonishing-that the world 
just stands by and watches this process. Although an overwhelming 
majority of the member nations of the UN are understandably opposed to 
this use of military force and seek a cease-fire and mutual troop with¬ 
drawal, it has not yet been possible even to get a statement of policy 
adopted by the UN Security Council. 

Some argue, Mr Speaker, that since it is inevitable that East Pakistan 
will become independent eventually, that India should be excused for 
hastening this process. I for one cannot accept this reasoning. To me 
India's actions are clearly aggressive in nature. They should not be con¬ 
doned. By her decision to use force against her traditional enemy she has 
opened up a Pandora's box of troubles, for herself and the community of 
nations. 
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U. N. Peacekeeping : only to Advance International Communism 
in The House of Representatives 
December 14,1971 

Mr. Rarick. Mr Speaker, again and again we see evidence appearing 
indicating the futility of the United Nations as a peacekeeping organiza¬ 
tion. 

The United Nations Organization is not now, and never has been, an 
organization capable of keeping peace. The only evident facts of history 
indicate otherwise-both Korea and Vietnam were and are UN wars. 

The solution, Mr. Speaker, is not a reduction of U. S. contributions to 
this international sinkhole-it is absolute and total withdrawal from this 
Communist-dominated organization. Three times the U. S. Government 
has offered re.solutions calling for a cease-fire in the India-Pakistan con¬ 
flict; three times this resolution has been vetoed by Soviet Russia. 

Certainly the implication is clear. Now that Red China occupys a .seat 
on the Security Council, we can expect that one or the other of the two 
communist powers will veto U. S. rcsolutions-unlcss we ourselves sub¬ 
mit to thier control and offer resolutions in keeping with their avowed 
drive for Communist world domination. 

No Mr. Speaker, the answer is not a reduction in U. S. appropriations 
to the U.N. It is total and complete withdrawal from the U. N. and its 
related agencies. 

I say again to our colleagues, this can be accomplished by signing 
di.scharge petition No. 10, which 1 have at the Speaker's desk, calling 
H.R. 2632 from the consideration of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary and forcing a floor vote on continued U. S. membership in this 
international Communist debating society. 
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December 17, 1971 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-HOUSE H 12733 
The United States and The India-Pakistan War 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Speaker, words; are inadequate to describe the war 
which continues between two of the world's largest a nations despite the 
surrender of Pakistan forces in the East. Every effort must be made to halt 
the fighting between India and Pakistan as soon as possible. 

Where is the United States in all of this? I agree totally that we must 
avoid getting involved in the fighting. But while we cannot decisively 
affec the course of events we do retain grat influence. To date that influ¬ 
ence has not been used as it should have been u.sed. From the beginning 
of the present crisis a year ago the United States has turned a totally deaf 
ear to the pleas of the people of East Pakistan who, having gone to the 
polls in a free election; saw the results of that election overturned and a 
regime of terror and oppression instituted. 

President Khan has been a faithfully. For that we are grateful. And I 
am sure we will continue to honor our commitments to Pakistan when 
they can be fulfilled but not in the context of the war. 

While it may be wrong that Indians resorted to arms to halt the flow 
of refugees and perhaps to right old wrongs under a cloak of humanitari- 
anism, we in the United States must ask ourselves what did this Nations 
do to give India hope of a peaceful alternative ? What did we really do to 
prevent this war ? 

As in other areas of the world it appears that the United States had no 
real overall policy forged to meet the realities of 1971 on the subconti¬ 
nent. it seems wc have reacted to a new set of circumstances based on 
worn-out old premises. Hence our almost total support for Pakistan. 

It seems to me that our policy has been wrong not just on the merits 
of the case but on the basis of our own self-interest. But now is not the 
time to debate the rights or wrongs of that policy. The situation is rapid¬ 
ly deteriorating in East Pakistan. It is time for the United States to act to 
prevent needless bloodshed in the wake on of an apparent Indian victory. 
From the movements of U. S. naval vessels reported in the press this 
morning and from the apparent warning issued yesterday to Moscow at 
an anoymous While House briefing yesterday, it would appear that the 





President is contemplating some kind of action on the subcontinent. If he 
is, 1 hope he will take the Congress into his confidence and not await our 
adjournment to take any action with such a possible profound implica¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, while I would not necessarily be opposed to the use of 
U. S. helicopters to prevent slaughter of the survivors and to save U. S. 
citizens from danger, such a serious step should be taken only if - 

First, it is essential for humanitarian purposes ; 

Second, Congress is as fully consulted as possible ; and 

Third, every attempt is made to gain the concurrence of the Indian 
Government in any humanitarian efforts we may make. 

I remain totally and unequivocally opposed to the use of any U. S. 
military forces for other than totally defensive or humanitarian purposes 
until and unless Congress has been consulted. 

If any action is contemplated, I hope the President will avail himself 
of this opportunity to carry out his often expressed desire to keep the 
Congress fully advised on major world developments. 
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Congress Enacted Aid to India and Pakistan 

Mr. McCloskey. Mr. Speaker, today, as our Fast act in 1971, the 
Congress has enacted an appropriation bill for the assistance of refugees 
in India and Pakistan. 

In view of the fact that the Nixon administration today is continuing 
to pursue power politics in the Bay of Bengal, and particularly in view of 
the administration’s deliberate concealment over the past 9 months of the 
facts surrounding the systematic execution of East Pakistani political 
leaders, I think it incumbent upon us to recommend a change of direction 
in U. S. foreign policy to accompany this appropriation. 

I would, therefore, recommend a three point U. S. Christmas program 
for the people of East Pakistan. 

First. We should recognize the new nation of Bangladesh, with the 
hope that the survivors of the freely elected East Pakistani leaders of year 
ago can continue with their announced program of creating a democratic 
government for the new nation. 

Second. Instead of sending a task force to the Bay of Bengal, we 
should be sending in food and hospital ships to assist the people of 
Bangladesh. At the present time, the hospital ship, U. S. S. Sanctuary, is 
berthed at Mare Island in California awaiting overhaul. I suggest that we 
send the Sanctuary to Bangladesh to replace the nuclear carrier Enterprise 
and the other ships of its strike force. 

Third. We should exert all possible pressure on Pakistan to release 
Sheik Mujib and other East Pakistani leaders in return for the repatriation 
of the West Pakistani troops who have just surrendered. 

Instead of complaining about Indian aggression in a war in which our 
own silent acquieseence in savage repression and genocide by West 
Pakistan helped initiate, we should be trying to support a new democrat¬ 
ic government and the exchange of all prisoners on both sides without 
further bloodshed. Instead of sending warships, we should be sending 
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food and medical supplies and facilities, particularly in view of the 
Christmas season where we in America have such immense affluence for 
which to give thanks. 

Finally, we should advise the administration that the Congress will no 
longer a acquiesce in the administration's concealment of factual infor¬ 
mation which is necessary to our own congressional responsibility under 
the Cons titution. The continued refusal of the State Department to pro¬ 
vide Congress with the responsibility under the Constitution. The geno¬ 
cide which started in East Pakistan last March caused a tragic delay in the 
change of a U. S. policy which was and is indefensible. 
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PETITION FOR PEACE IN EAST 
BENGAL 

Mr, BINGHAM Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, August 1, 1971, 40,000 
people packed Madison Square Garden in New York city to hear concerts 
by two members of the original Beatles rock group and other entertain¬ 
ers. The proceeds were donated to the united Nations to be used for the 
relief of the millions of suffering refugees in East Bengal. 

At the concert, a petition was circulated and signed by more than 
5,000 people. The petition urges the U. S. Government to protest the 
atrocities being committed at that time by the military Government of 
West Pakistan and to stop all U. S. aid to that government. I introduced 
the petition under clause 1 of House rule XII for reference to the apro- 
priate committee of the House, the committee on Foreign affairs. 

A great deal has happened in Ea.st Bengal, of course since this peti¬ 
tion was circulated. Peace has been largely achieved. But the refugee 
problem, to which the petition is also addres.sed, remains to be solved. 

The text of the petition, and the names of all who signed it follow : 

PETITION 

In the name of humanity-Peace must be restored in East Bengal 
immediately Harassment and murder of defenseless civilians must stop 
and satisfactory conditions created for repatriation of refugees. 

United States Government must-Protest Pakistan’s military atrocities; 
stop support to Pakistan's military junta; and stop military and economic 
aid to Pakistan. East Bengal's agony must be alleviated. 
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BANGLADESH ; BIRTH OF A NATION 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the new nation of Bangladesh, pursu¬ 
ing its war for independence successfully, with the help of India, is com¬ 
ing into being. By all reports, its concept of government will be social 
democracy ; the future of its economy is uncertain; however, according 
to one western observer, “economically Bangladesh will be better off 
than it ever was as part of West Pakistan.” 
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PAKISTAN : BACKGROUND TO A CRISIS 
A Ripon Society Position Paper 
April 3, 1971 

This paper was reviewed for the Ripon Society by a committee 
consisting of: 

J. Lee Auspitz 
President 
Ripon Society 

Stephen A. Marglin 
Professor of Economics 
Harvard University 

Custav F. Papenek 

Lecturer on Economics and 

former Director, Development Advisory Service 

Harvard University; 

HISTORY OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DOMINATION OF 

EAST PAKISTAN 

In many ways East and West Pakistan have never been one country. 
Even at its strongest, the bond between East and West Pakistan was 
somewhat tenuous. They are D more than 1,000 miles apart, the people 
speak different languages, have different cultures and different 
economics. They have in common religion, a short history, and the same 
Central Government. 

Since the D of the state of Pakistan 24 years back, the East Bengalis 
have derived little benefit from the association other than a limited sense 
of security that the Hindu landlords would not be able to returns and 
repossess the land. 

It has become increasingly apparent that the economic and political 
interests of the East Pakistanis have been systematically subordinated to 
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those of West Pakistan. Even the Central Government's highest planning 
authority was forced to take official notice of the widening economic 
disparities between the two regions. A recent report 1 by a panel of experts 
to the Planning commission of the Government of Paki.stan showed that, 
while average (percapita) income in the West was 32% higher than in the 
East in 1959-60, the disparity had almost doubled to 61% ten years later 
in 1969-702. 

The Central Government's instruments of tariffs, import controls, 
industrial licensing, foreign aid budgeting, and investment allocation 
have been used to direct investment and imports to develop high-cost3 
industries in West Pakistan whose profitability is guaranteed by an East 
Pakistan market held captive behind tariff walls and import quotas. 
Though 56% of all Pakistanis live in the East, its share of Central 
Government Development expenditure had been as fluctuated between as 
low of 20% during 1950/51-1954/55, and realised of 36% in the period 
1965/66-1969-704 East Pakistan's share of private investment has 
averaged less than 25%. Historically, 50% to 70% of Pakistan's export 
earnings have been earned by East Pakistan's products, mainly jute, hides 
and skin. Yet its share of foreign imports (which are financed by export 
earnings and foreign aid) has remained between 25% and 35%.5 
Basically, the East's balance of payments surplus has been u.sed to help 
finance the West's deficit on foreign account leading to a net transfer of 
resources, estimated by an official report6 to be approximately $2.6 
billion over the period 1948/49 to 1968/69. 

The subordination of the East's economic interests has been 
accomplished by the overwhelming concentration of Governmental 
authority in the hands of West Pakistanis. 

After the military regime of Ayub Khan took power in 1958, the East 
has had little political representation in the Centre. Only co-operative 
Bengalis were appointed to political office, and in the powerful Civil 
Service, Bengalis held only a small fraction of the positions. Under- 
repre.sentation of Bengalis in the army was even more severe, believed to 
be 10% or less. Ayub Kan, against whom the Bengalis had voted heavily 
in 1965. was forced to resign because of widespread unrest in both East 
and West, culminating in in demonstrations and strikes in 1969. Since 
taking power in the Spring of 1969, Yahya Khan's Martial Law regime 
has always spoken of itself as an interim Government to be replaced after 



popular elections. In the economic and social spheres, the army made no 
innovations. However, the military did take one positive step: they held 
free and fair elections in December of 1970, both for a Constituent 
Assembly and for Provincial Assemblies. 

These elections were based on "one man, one vote;" this meant that 
in the Constituent Assembly the East was allotted roughly 55 per cent of 
the seats. Two parities dominated the elections. In the East, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman's Party, the Awami League, won 167 out of 169 seats for 
the Constituent Assembly; in the West, Zulfiker Ali Bhutto's party won 
approximately 80 out of 140 seats. The Awami League actually had 
sufficient seats to be a majority in the Constituent Assembly. 

The Awami League ran on a single issue, autonomy7 for East 
Pakistan. Until the shooting began on March 25, they did not .seek 
independence but a loo.se union with the West. While on paper they had 
the votes to dominate a strong Central Government they presumably felt 
they could not, in fact, dominate, given that the military, the civil service, 
and the large businesses were all in the hands of West Pakistanis.8 
Therefore, they opted for a form of Government which would give them 
control over what they considered their essential interests. The 
established interest groups in the West, particularly the military who.se 
budget was threatened and large businesses who stood both to lose 
markets and the foreign exchange earnings of the East, opposed 
autonomy for the East. 

When it was clear that the East would not compromise on its demand 
for autonomy. President Yahya Khan postponed the Constituent 
Assembly scheduled for March 3, resulting in demon.strations in which 
hundreds of people died in army firing on March 1. Despite this 
provocation. Sheikh Mujib kept the door for negotiations open. General 
Yahya Khan appeared to respond by holding talks for two weeks with the 
Awami League leadership. In retrospect, this appears to have been a ploy, 
to buy time for reinforcing the West Pakistani armed forces in the East. 
On March 25, the military authority outlawed the Awami League, 
arrested its leaders, and opened fire with tanks, artillery, and automatic 
weapons (much of it supplied by the U.S.) on the defenseless and 
unarmed civilians. 

The military's approach appears to be to intimidate the urban 
population through a reign of terror. Killing and destruction apparently 
have been indiscriminate. Reports on the number killed in the first three 
days ranged from 15,000 up. 



In the short run the army can intimidate the people of the major cities. 
But it cannot even now control any substantial part of the countryside. In 
the long run the military position is untenable. In a hostile environment 
and given the logistical problems, maintaining even the 60,000 West 
Pakistani troops now in the East, will be difficult. Moreover, the military 
cannot possibly guard the borders or prevent the Bengalis from acquiring 
arms with which to resist. 

The Bengalis have now declared themselves independent and have 
the will to fight. In the end, they will win; the only question is time, how 
many deaths, and how much destruction must take place before they 
achieve their independence. 

The recent elections provided East Pakistan with a political party 
capable of governing. Rather than a civil war, the present action is more 
of an invasion of one state by the military of another, with the aim of 
over-throwing a duly elected Government and subjugating the people, 
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AN INDEPENDENT EAST PAKISTAN IN THE INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNITY 

Bangladesh, the name chosen by East Pakistanis for their desired 
nation, is bound to establish good relations with India. Apart from the 
cultural bonds of a common language-Bcngali-between East Pakistan and 
the state of West Bengal in India, interest in strong economic ties 
coincides. The industrialization of East Pakistan would be greatly 
facilitated by the nearby supply of coal and iron ore in West Bengal. Even 
for agricultural growth, much of the investment to improve water control 
would have to be undertaken in India, presumably as cooperative 
ventures, likely with World Bank support. India would benefit not only 
from water control but also I'rom direct access to the East Pakistan 
market, and incidently by the improvement of access to Assam. 
Historically, in spite of evident mutual interest in regularizing cultural 
and trade relationships between India and East Pakistan, such a 
development was consistently discouraged and resisted by the West 
Pakistani-dominated Government. Specifically, the West Pakistanis 
believed that, short of war and victory, they have no other lever to force 
a .sculement of the Kashmir claim but the economic interest of India in 
resuming trade in the East. 

An independent Bangladesh may set up minor economic ties with 
China, but these are likely to be much less than the current scale of trade 
and aid between China and Pakistan. The chance of international links 



between China and Bangladesh are likely to increase the longer the 
independence struggle lakes to achieve its goal, since its control may. 
over time, slip from moderate Awami League leadership to more militant, 
and leftist elements such as the National Awami Party (which did not 
contest the December elections). 

In recent years U.S.S.R. has competed with China for inHuence over 
the West Pakistani-dominated Central Government, using the levers of 
economic and military aid. In its newly established relationship the Soviet 
Union's contacts have been confined to the military regime in West 
Pakistan. Though it is hard to predict the Soviet attitude towards an 
independent Bangladesh, lies with the Soviet Union are unlikely to be any 
stronger than with China. 

in 

UNITED STATES POLICY : PAST AND FUTURE 

They likely pattern of United Slates relations with Bangladesh 
depends crucially on U.S. policy in the current crisis particularly with 
regard to the decisions on economic and arms aid to the Central 
Government in West Pakistan. To appreciate possibilities for U.S. policy, 
a little history is helpful. 

Since the early 1950's when Pakistan joined mutual security pacts of 
SEATO and CENTO, she has received ma.ssivc economic and military aid 
from the United States. By 1969 economic aid amounted to about 
billion and military aid. a classified number, has been estimated to have 
been between $1.5 and $2 billion. This assistance has included F-104 
Starfighters, F-84 Sabre jets, C-130 transports, Patton tanks, armoured 
personnel carriers, heavy artillery, and automatic weapons. This arsenal 
of sophisticated equipment was explicitly intended for defence, and in 
terms of the context in which they were provided, the Communist Bloc 
was seen as the potential aggressor. After the 1965 Indo-Pakistan border 
war, when the U.S. imposed an arms embargo on both countries, the 
Pakistan Government turned for support to another adversary of India, 
i.e., the People's Republic of China. 

The Pakistan initiative was sympathetically received by China, 
presumably not so much because of the Sino-Indian conllict but because 
it represented a breach in SEATO and CENTO. The growth of Chinese 
military and economic aid .spurred similar offers from the Soviet Union, 
anxious to get into the act of weaning Pakistan away from its military 
alliances with the Western powers. Perhaps because the United States still 
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believed it could compete for influence with Pakistan through arms sales, 
or perhaps due to the sheer momentum of long and close ties between the 
Pentagon and the military superstructure in Pakistan, attempts to 
circumvent the arms embargo gathered strength in 1967. Attempts were 
made to persuade "third countries" West Germany and Turkey-to sell 
arms previously provided by the U.S. to Pakistan for nominal prices, with 
the assurance that the U.S. would replace these weapons with newer 
equipment. 10 Though this particular move of the Johnson Administration 
was frustrated by the unwillingness of any suitable equiped third country 
to go along with the arrangements, in October, 1970 the Nixon 
administration offered to sell Pakistan certain items including a squadron 
of F-104 Starfighters, a squadron of B-57 bombers, 11 and about 300 
armored personnel carriers. 

Viewed from the United States, the emergencies of an independent 
Bangladesh friendly to India is likely to aid the long-terms U.S. foreign 
policy goal of reducing conflict and tension on the Indian sub-continent. 
The issue of Kashmir, a matter on which East Pakistan has never been 
aroused, will continue to divide India and West Pakistan. But as a separate 
entity. West Pakistan is unlikely to have the capacity to continue the long 
and costly confrontation with India, which has sapped the scarce 
resources of both these poor countries. 

An independent East Pakistan will probably follow a moderately pro- 
Western policy, which may be consolidated with the provision of aid by 
U.S. and multilateral agencies. But if the struggle for independence is 
prolonged by the continuation of U.S. aid to the Pakistan government, the 
damage to the United States' image and the rise to power of laftist 
elements in the independence movement will both frustrate the 
development of friendly relations with the U.S. Eye-witness reports in the 
Washington Post and New York Times confirm that American arms are 
now being used, along with Russian and Chinese, to establish a reign of 
terror in East Pakistan. The American Government must not be party to 
the killing of defenseless civilians or the forcible repression of the 
struggle by East Pakistanis for control over their own lives. Since the 
agreements under which the arms were given limit their use for defensive 
purpose, the U.S. certainly has a basis to protest their use for massacring 
unarmed civilians. 

Continuing military and economic aid is not neutrality in this matter. 
In the current situation, all aid is bound to flow to the government in West 
Pakistan. At the very lea.st, the United States should prevent deliveries 



under the October 1970 arms offer, avoid all further arms deals, and cut 
off economic aid to Pakistan. Such action, together with moral and 
diplomatic pressure, could bring an end to hostilities and lead to early 
institution of democratic government. 
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EAST PAKISTAN IS NOT BIAFRA 

The current struggle for independence in East Pakistan (or 
Bangladesh as its people now call it) is often evaluated in terms of the 
abortive secessionist movement of Biafra, in which the Federal 
Government of Nigeria ultimately prevailed. To base policy and 
predictions about events in East Pakistan on the Biafra model wold be the 
diplomatic equivalent of the classic military error of preparing for the 
next war by being ready to fight the last one over again. There are six 
major differences between the two situations which suggest that sooner or 
later the independence movement will succeed in East Pakistan. 

First, in Pakistan it is a majority of the nation's populace which seeks 
independence. The 75 million East Pakistanis, who gave about 85 per 
cent of their votes to pro-autonomy parties, constitute about 55 per cent 
of the population in Pakistan; in Nigeria the Ibos, the only major 
supporters of Biafra did not constitute even 20 per cent of the population. 

Second, the 60,000 troops form West Pakistan fighting in East 
Pakistan are separated from their logistical base in the West wing by 
3,000 miles of an air/sea supply route. In normal times the two wings are 
separated by 1,000 miles of Indian Territory. With the Indian 
government's ban on Pakistani overflights. West Pakistan has to detour 
around the southern trip of India to fly supplies into East Pakistan. In 
Nigeria the Federal government could move troops and supplies overland 
with no major natural obstacle separating the front from the supply base. 

Third, there is in fact no "front" in the accepted sense of the term. The 
front is everywhere, and cities with military bases are islands in a sea of 
hostile peasants. At the time this is being written, the military controls 
only the major cities, which in predominantly agricultural East Pakistan 
include less than 10 per cent of tl^e population. Attempts to control the 
countryside by relying on bombing and strafing have been ineffective up 
to now, and cannot hope to succeed any more than American air power 
has been successful in controlling the countryside of Vietnam. 

Fourth, in the absence of an external threat, the Nigerian federal 
government could devote all its military resources to the suppression of 
the Biafran secession. In contrast, the military in Pakistan deems it 




necessary to keep the majority of the army in West Pakistan to guard the 
frontiers against a hostile India. 

Fifth, the Biafran military resistance was ultimately crippled by the 
absence of a significant supply of externally provided arms. East 
Pakistan's 1,000 mile-long border with India runs through marshes, hills 
and Jungles, which for all practical purposes render the border 
unpoliceable. Even if the Indian government earnestly attempted to seal 
off the border to the inflow of arms, it could not do so. Given the immense 
sympathy for the East Pakistani independence movement amongst fellow 
Bengalis residing on the Indian side of the border, there will be no dearth 
of private gun-runners—whatever the official Indian attitude. 

Finally, the Pakistan economy, and hence the government’s ability to 
finance a long military conflict, is much more vulnerable to conditions in 
East Pakistan than was Nigeria to Biafra's. East Pakistan's jute exports 
account for 45 per cent of Pakistan's limited foreign exchange earnings. 
With little jute likely to be planted in East Pakistan this year, the Pakistan 
government will be hard pressed to finance the foreign exchange 
requirements of both West Pakistani industry and the military. (The need 
for imports of aviation fuel is already soaring.) At the present moment 
Pakistan's foreign exchange reserves are precariously low, and the 
Pakistan government will not be able to prosecute the war without foreign 
aid to shore up its economy. 

Taken together these factors point towards the ultimate success of the 
independence movement in East Pakistan. Historically, Pakistan's attempt 
to forge a successful nation out of two distant areas was a noble 
experiment, for which millions in both East and West Pakistan sacrificed 
much. But after the bloodshed of the last two weeks it is difficult to 
believe that East Pakistan would willingly remain part of Pakistan and, 
for the reasons listed, it is doubtful that it can long be forced to do so. The 
longer the struggle the more East and West Pakistan will be impoverished 
and the more blood will be shed. In this context it is worth stressing that 
the continuance of U.S. aid to the Pakistan government is not neutrality. 
It is taking sides just as much as would direct assistance to the 
independence movement. 

Analogy is always a poor substitute for analysis. But Americans who 
insist on fitting the Pakistan conflict into a familiar mould would find our 
own independence movement a more helpful analogy than Biafra's. 

April 8, 1971 


Gustav F. Papanek 
John W. Thomas. 
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CRISIS IN PAKISTAN : FACTS AND CONSEQUENCES 

Anna Braun Taylor 

Bangladesh (the Bengali Nation) Organization 

April II, 1971 

State Department spokesman Robert J. McClosky said that it was 
"impossible to estimate a reliable set of facts regarding recent events (in 
East Pakistan) and to assess their consequences." 

This is not true. We may not be getting an accurate "body count", but 
we are getting a horrifyingly graphic "set of facts". Europeans and 
Americans evacuated from Dacca and Chittagong are giving eye-witness 
reports of mass-killings and atrocities. So are reporters who managed to 
sneak in over the Indian border or to stay on in Dacca after the army 
expelled the press. In the name of Allah, integrity and national unity. West 
Pakistani soldiers in Chittagong have hanged Bengali by their wrists from 
trees and left them to die of exposure, have forced Dacca University 
students to dig their own graves and then shot them, have burnt down 
whole shanty towns... Sen. Edward Kennedy's sub-committee on 
refugees has received reports of "indiscriminate killing, the execution of 
dissident political leaders and students and thousands of civilians 
suffering and dying every hour of the day." 

Since the founding of Pakistan in 1947, the Ea.st has always been 
oppressed by the West wing. Separated by 1,100 miles of Indian territory, 
by language, culture and customs, the East has simply been a colony—^a 
source of raw material (jute) and a captive market for West Pakistani 
goods. All positions of power in the government and the army were held 
by West Pakistanis. A disproportionate amount of American aid and 
foreign revenue found its way into the pockets of ruling West Pakistan 
families. The attitude of most West Pakistanis towards Bengalis was 
colonial, too—a mixture of ignorance and contempt. 

This contempt was expressed in the brutality with which the West 
Pakistani army crushed the democratic machinery of the East, jailed and 
murdered its elected representatives, and is now exterminating its people. 
The ignorance of the West is likely to show in the long run. Ultimately, it 







cannot win. East Bengal is ideal guerrilla territory and hell for a 
conventional army. There arc hardly any passable roads and during 
monsoon, every meadow and rice paddy becomes a lake. The West 
Pakistani army cannot paralyze the East by bombing its industrial centers 
for the simple reason that they are all in the West. Nor can they 
demoralize it by razing the towns of Dacca or Jessore. There is no way of 
bombing a village that covers 55,126 sq. miles, and that is what East 
Bengal is, actually. Resentment and hatred for the West are universal. 
Blowing up Dacca airport could virtually maroon the West Pakistani 
army in a sea of hostility. 

American's present posture of neutrality and non-interference is a 
sham. It has tremendous power in Pakistan—^about $5 billion's worth, to 
be exact. (By 1969, Pakistan had received about $ 3 billion in industrial 
aid and about $2 billion in military aid). Last October, the U.S. negotiated 
a sale of over $10 million dollars worth of arms. This shipment is due 
soon. Simply by putting an embargo on arms and aid, the U.S. stymied 
the Indo-Pakistani war of 1965. If America stops its aid now and the 
World Bank presses for payment of debts due June 30, Pakistan can 
become bankrupt within 2.5 months {Washington Post. April 11). In 
short, all America has to do is to be neutral in deed as well as word. 

And it can have its cake and eat it. It can stop the slaughter—^and not 
lose West Pakistan to China. It didn't in 1965 China just could not aid 
Pakistan in the style to which it had become accustomed. Besides, China's 
flirtation with West Pakistan puts it in the awkward position of opposing 
a popular revolt in favour of “capitalist oppressors”. 

On the other hand, America has much to lose if, once again, in its 
myopic fearfulncss, it backs the short-term winner—^and long—term 
loser—by allying itself, tacitly or openly, with the West. It can create 
another Vietnam. Sheik Mujibur Rahman, head of the Awami League 
which won almost 98% of East Bengali votes in the recent election, is a 
pro-Western moderate. His Six Point plan would have redressed some of 
the political and economic wrongs suffered by the East, while preserving 
"the integrity and unity of the nation" so dear to the West. East Bengalis 
so far have been suspicious of communists: the leftist National Awami 
Party won very little support in the election and the Mao Naxalites of 
West Bengal have made no headway in the East. But failure and 
frustration can only radicalize the moderates. Mujibur Rahman jailed and 
martyred may well become another Ho Chi Minh. 

These arc some of the facts and consequences that Mr. McClosky and 
the State Department should consider—soon. 
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AN APPEAL TO PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN BY AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF PAKISTAN’, PUBLISHED ON APRIL 12, 1971 


Your Excellency; 

Reports that have reached this country leave no room to doubt that the 
Government of Pakistan has abandoned peaceful negotiations and 
democratic procedures in East Pakistan and is seeking to subjugate a 
majority of its own citizens by military force. To this end, it has loosed 
the terrors of modern warfare, including tanks, planes, and artillery, 
against unarmed people, killing literally thousands. 

Outsiders can sympathi.se with the grave troubles and concerns of the 
Government of Pakistan, but they cannot remain silent when it is making 
war on its own people. We believe that no government has right to impose 
its will by force of arms on a populace that has spoken so unanimously as 
the people of East Pakistan and whose aspirations arc so reasonable. 

All of us have been actively concerned for many years with the 
problems faced by Pakistan and with the struggle of its people, in both the 
West and the East, for a better life. We have been hartened by the progress 
that was being made toward a more ample life and toward democracy. But 
we fear that the present course of the Government of Pakistan can lead 
only to disaster. We urge you, in the name of humanity and out of love for 
your country, to arrange for a truce before all is lost, and to restore 
legitimate and responsive government in East Pakistan with all possible 
haste. 


Dr. Frank, C. Child. 

Dr. Edwin H. Clark II. 

Dr. Paul G. Clark. 

Dr. James Coleman. 

Dr. Edward C. Dimock, Jr. 


Dr. Edward S. Mason. 
Mr. John W. Mcllor. 
Dr. Gustav F. Papanak. 
Dr. Hanna Papanak. 

Dr. Stefan H. Robock. 
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Dr, Robert Dorfman. 

Dr. Walter P. Falcon 
Dr. John C. H. Fei. 

Dr. Richard W. Gable. 
Dr. Robert Corner 
Dr. Gary Hufbauer 
Dr. John Isaacs 
Dr. Kirpomitsu Kaneda 
Dr. Mauric D. Kilbridge 
Dr. Stephen R. Lewis, Jr. 


Dr. Peter Rogers. 

Dr. James A. F. Stoner. 

Dr. John W. Thomas. 

Dr. D. Wynne Thome. 

Dr. Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson). 
Dr. Stanislaw Wellisz 
Dr. Winston W. Wetzel 
Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner 
Dr. Wayne Wilcox 


For inquiries, endorsements, contributions write to AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF PAKISTAN, 81, Kiburn Road, Belmont, Mass 02178 
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“PAKISTAN’S MADE-IN-USA ARMS” BY MR. CHESTER BOWLES 

New York Times, April 18, 1971 

ESSEX, Conn. — The appalling struggle now going on in East 
Pakistan is a further testimony to the folly of doling out arms to "friendly 
government's with little regard for whom they are to be used against or 
for what reasons. 

The billion dollar military equipment program for the Government of 
Pakistan (meaning West Pakistan) between 1954 and 1965 enabled and 
encouraged the Pakistanis to attack India in 1965. Now (along with some 
Soviet and Chinese equipment) it is being used by the West Pakistan 
Government to beat down their fellow countrymen in East Pakistan who 
recently voted overwhelmingly for greater independence. 

It is particularly shoddy spectacle because there is no indication that 
our Government feels the slightest responsibility for how our weapons are 
being used. Indeed it has done its best to sweep the whole situations under 
the rug. 

Even when the International Red Cross was refused entry into East 
Pakistan, when all foreign correspondents had been hurriedly ushered out 
of the country, and when daily on-the-spot reports from our Consulate 
General in Dacca had described in detail the massive military action by 
the West Pakistan Army against East Pakistan civilians, our Government 
persisted in saying it did not know what was going on and therefore was 
in no position to comment. 

It was only when some 500 American refugees from East Pakistan 
began to give accounts to the press that our Government offered even a 

mild protest to the West Pakistan Government. 

» 

Two actions’ it .seems to me, should be taken at once. First, we should 
lodge a strong protest with the West Pakistan Government over the 
misuse of U.S. military equipment and all aid except medical supplies and 
food should promptly be stopped. Second, we should call for a meeting 
of the Security Council of the United Nations to consider appropriate 
steps to deal with the threat to the peace of Asia which this conllict clearly 
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has become. U.S. Government spokesmen have already ignored the first 
suggestion and rejected the second on the ground that the fighting in East 
Pakistan is an "internal question" in which we have no right to interfere. 
But what about U.S. action in the Congo? What about South Africa, 
Southern Rhode.sia, Cyprus ? 

When peace is threatened on such a massive scale the United Nations 
has and overriding obligation to do everything possible to settle the 
conflict before it gets out of control. This obligation is particularly clear 
when the "internal problem" is created by the efforts of a well armed 
minority to subdue the overwhelming majority constituting more than 
one-half of a divided country, separated by more than 1,000 miles of alien 
territory, speaking different languages and with deep built-in-cultural 
conflicts and differing economic interests. 

If we assume leadership in mustering world opinion to stop the 
fighting, the Soviet Union, which has limited its reaction to a mild plea 
for restraint, will almost certainly support our position. This is 
particularly .so since China has .seized upon the situation to stir up trouble 
between India and Pakistan even though this puts them in bed with the 
rightist military dictatorship of West Pakistan. 

The upheaval in East Pakistan came at a moment when there was new 
hope for political stability and economic progress in South Asia. In 
December, the overwhelming victory of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his 
Awami League in the first free election ever held in Pakistan had opened 
the door not only for the first genuinely democratic government but for 
greatly expanded trade with India and the easing of the conflict between 
the two nations. 

Two months later, Mrs. Gandhi's landslide election in India provided 
her with a mandate not only for an all out effort to ease the poverty of the 
India masses but also to improve India's relations with its neighbors. 

Tragically, the action of the West Pakistan Government has destroyed 
for some time to come the hope for a politically stable. United Pakistan 
living at peace with its neighbors. In all likelihood, the West Pakistani 
forces in East Pakistan ultimately will be driven out. Although their 
military superiority is substantial, the movement of food and military 
supplies in the coming monsoon through the aroused countryside will be 
extremely difficult. An independent East Pakistan appears to be in 
the cards. 



But if the United States and the U.N. combine to look the other way 
and the present struggle is allowed to continue to its inevitable bloody 
climax. East Pakistan will become a political vacuum with 70-million 
embitterd people convinced that the only hope for support is from the 
most extreme elements in India. This is particularly likely if, as many 
observers believe, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who has been deeply 
committed to the democratic process, is already dead. 

As this danger grows, Mrs. Gandhi's Government will be increasingly 
diverted from its programs of economic development to raise the living 
standards of the Indian people, instead to the political and military 
problems of securing its northern and eastern borders. 



mm 
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EAST PAKISTAN CAN BE SAVED 

American money and arms are being used by the West Pakistani army 
to massacre East Pakistanis and their democratically elected leaders. 

The State Department must put an embargo on arms and aid to 
Pakistan as it did during the Indo-Pakistani war. That embargo stopped 
the war. It can now stop the frantic and atrocious killing of civilians in 
East Pakistan. 

What you can Do : For only 90% you can send a Public Opinion 
telegram of 15 words; for $2.55 you can send a Night Letter of 100 
words. Just tell the operator the name of the Senator or congressman—no 
address needed. Urge them to STOP sending money AND ARMS TO 
PAKISTAN 

WE MUST ACT NOW ; Thousands of East Pakistanis are being 
slaughtered daily in a Gestapo-like orgy of killing. This disaster follows 
on the heels of the cyclone. The rice harvest is being neglected in the 
chaos of war and millions may die of starvation. Help us Avoid another 
biafra, another Vietnam. Write that telegram and get your friends to 
write, too. 


Friends of Bangladesh, the Bangali Nation. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


April 20,1971 

Mrs. Edgar F. Rohde 

30 Apple Tree Lane 
Barrington, Rhode Island 02806 


Dear Mrs. Rohde ; 

Thank you for your letter of April 17. Coincidentally, Dr. William B. 
Greenough, III, Chief of Infectious Diseases Division of Johns Hopkins 
University, called at my office at the same moment that your letter was 
delivered. 

Dr. Greenough told my staff that he was a close friend of your son, 
Jon, and the reason he called at my office was to advise me of the tragic 
conditions in Pakistan. My staff showed your letter to Dr. Greenough and 
he endorsed your .son's comments and conclusions. 

I merely want to tell you that I will do everything I can in opposition 
to the inhuman treatment and oppression of the Bengalis. I have been 
contacted by Senator Case concerning his concunent resolution to stop 
arms shipments to Pakistan and I expect to co-sponsor this resolution. I 
am al.so awaiting advice from Senator Harris concerning his proposal and 
I am keeping your letter and your son's memorandum as well as the 
material provided to me by Dr. Greenough available for use when the 

Senate takes these resolutions under consideration. 

» 

I am in complete sympathy with your views and thank you for sharing 
your son's observations with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
sd/- 

John O. Paslore 
United States Senator 
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DETAIL PREMEDIATED MASSACRE OF 
SCHOLARS BY PAKISTAN ARMY 

Dacca Affair Termed "Genocide", Scholars of 10 Countries, 
through ICUE, Seek to Forestall Further "Systematic 
Extermination" 

New York, April 22— The Pakistan Arniy was charged today with 
the "premeditated massacre" of most of the leading professors, their 
families, and many students at the University of Dacca on the night of 
March 25-26. 

Scholars form ten countries who raised the charge of genocide 
declared; "Having organized to defend the life of scholarship, we cannot 
remain silent when the very lives and minds of scholars are shattered in 
bloody massacre, and their distinctive culture threatened with 
obliteration." 

The International Committee on the University Emergency, which 
provided first details of the massacre from an eye-witness, called upon 
their countries "to express their horror at this systematic extermination of 
scholars." 

The ICUE stated that the Pakistani forces, acting from lists said to 
have been prepared last fall, brought senior professors out on campus and 
shot them, along with their wives and children. The scholars, Bengalis of 
East Pakistan, were apparently presumed by the West Pakistan forces to 
favour Bengali nationalism. 

The eye-witness professor, returned of the United States after fleeing 
form East Pakistan and refuses to identify himself for publication. He was 
interviewed extensively this week by Dr. Paul Seabury, Professor of 
political science at the University of California, Berkeley, a founder of the 
ICUE. 

Prof. Seabury is also a member of the Board of Trustees of Freedom 
House whose executive committee yesterday associated itself fully with 
the ICUE’s expression of horror at the massacre. 
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The ICUE, sponsored by Freedom House al its inception last fall, is 
composed of about 100 leading scholars, including seven Novel laureates, 
in ten countries—^Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Nether-land, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

(Note: The printed list of ICUE members is attached; to it should be 
added Thorsten Husen, Teachers College, Stockholm; Oscar Handlin, 
Harvard; Werner Heisenberg, Nobel laureate. University of Munich; and 
Tsung-Dao Lee, Nobel laureate, Columbia). 

The ICUE's steering committee which issued today's statement is 
composed of the following professors: Francois Bourricaud, Paris, 
Richard Low-thal, Berlin; Donald MacRae, London; Giovanni Sartori 
Florence; Charles Frankel, New York; Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Cambridge, Mass; Paul Seabury, Berkeley; and Edward Shils, Chicago. 

The full test of today's ICUE statement follows : 

The Massacre of Scholars at Dacca 
Statement by the Steering Committee of the 
International Committee on the University Emergency 

We speak as representatives of the community of scholars* who came 
together last fall to defend academic freedom and maintain the integrity 
of scholarship in our ten countries on four continents. 

Having organized to defend the life of .scholarship, we cannot remain 
silent when the very lives and minds of scholars are shattered in bloody 
massacre, and their distinctive culture threatened with obliteration. 

A professor of the University of Dacca in East Pakistan who last week 
fled in terror has described to us the systematic extermination of scholars 
on March 25-26 by units of the Pakistani military force. According to this 
eye-witness, the army attacked on the night of March 25th. By one 
o'clock the next morning the university was blaze. Shooting continued for 
36 hours. This professor made his way into the streets when the curfew 
was briefly lifted on the 27th. Screaming people were all about. The 
University looked like a graveyard with thousands of dead bodies in view. 
Freshly dug graves pockmarked the campus. 

It was obvious that the university had been a major target. A 
premeditated massacre appears to have been conducted from a master list 
of victims prepared possibly as early as last fall. That list presumably 
contained the names and addresses of leading teachers and students as 
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well as artists, musicians and writers associated with Bengali literature 
and culture. 

The mass murder apparently proceeded on schedule; senior 
professors were brought out in the open and shot. Their families, 
including women and children, were also killed. The sudden attack 
obviously sought the extermination of the intellectual class, particularly 
the bearers of Bengali culture and a large part of its audience. 

Shot and killed were the chairmen of the following departments: 
Philosophy, G. C. Deb; statistics, Dr. Maniruzzaman; history. Dr. M. 
Kabir; English, Dr. Guha-Thakurta; political science, Muzaffar Hussain; 
and the head of the Bengali Academy, Kabir Chaudhri. Many more senior 
professors, dorm proctors, lecturers and others were either killed or left 
injured in the campus area. Members of their families were not spared. 

The eyewitness estimates that a high proportion of the Bengalis 
among the faculty and students and nearly all the senior professors were 
either killed or injured. 

We do not presume to judge any aspect of the Bengali secession issue. 

As human being and as scholars, however, we call upon our 
respective countries to express their horror at this systematic 
extermination of scholars. It cannot be justified by any precedent of 
international or civil conflict. This was not death stemming form guerrilla 
action by civilians; this was unprovoked assault on the bodies and minds 
of individuals who convey the culture of a distinct people. This was 
genocide in its cruelest and most object sen.se. 

Though our governments may believe themselves limited in actions 
they can take, there should be no further delay in public recognition than 
an inhuman deed was panned and executed at Dacca. Full opprobrium 
should be directed at those responsible. Though our governments may 
remain silent, we, as .scholars, cannot. For whether or not the East 
Pakistani matter is a civil conflict, it remains our duty to fallen colleagues 
to express our sense of horror and perhaps, thereby, forestall a 
continuation or repetition of the ghastly affair. 

*The ICUE's Steering Committee includes Francois Bourricaud, 
Paris; Richard Lowenthal, Berlin; Donald MacRae, London; Giovanni 
Sartor, Florence; Charles Frankel, New York; Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Cambridge, Mass; Paul Seabury, Berkeley; and Edward Shils, Chicago. 
The 100 charter members of the group include scholars in Australia, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 


.... April 22, 1971 



Issued by the International Committee on the University Emergency 
20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10018-LO 5-3344 

Signatures of the ICUE Statement: 

John W. Aldridge, English, Univ. of Michigan; David Armstrong, 
Philosophy, Sydney Univ. ; David T. Bazelon, Policy Sciences, SUNY, 
Buffalo; Daniel Bell, Sociology, Harvard Univ. Saul Bellow, Social 
Thought, Univ. of Chicago; Ronald Berman, English, Univ.; of 
California, San Diego; Hans A. Bethe, Physics (Nobel Laureate), Cornell 
Univ.; Alexander M. Bickel, Law, Yale Univ.; Daniel Boorstin, Director, 
Museum of History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution; Franciois 
Bourricaud, Sociology, Univ. of Paris; Vittore Branca, Literature, Univ. of 
Padova; Robert Brustein, Drama, Yale Univ.; Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Director, Research Inst, on Communist Affairs, Columbia Univ.; Jean- 
Claude Casanova, Political Economy, Univ. of Paris; Wolfgang Clemen, 
Literature, Univ. of Munich; John Compton, Philosophy, Vanderbitlt 
Univ.; 

Also, Sergio Cotta, Law, Univ. of Rome; Nicos Devletoglou, 
Economics, London School of Economics; Merle Fainsod, Government, 
Harvard Univ.; Jacob Joel Finkelstein, Ancient Literature, Yale Univ.; 
Luigi Firpo, Political Theory, Univ. of Torino; Wolfram Fischer, History, 
Free Univ. of Berlin; Franklin L. Ford, Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univ.; 
Charles Frankel, Philosophy and Public Affairs Columbia Univ.; Jhon 
Hope Franklin, History, Univ. of Chicago; Frank B. Freidel, Jr., History, 
Harvard Univ.; Milton Friedman, Economics, Univ. of Chicago; Paul A. 
Freund, Law, Harvard Univ.; 

Also, Richard N. Gardner, Law, Columbia Univ.; Theodor H. Gaster, 
Religion Barnard College; Harry D. Gideonse, Economics, New School 
for Social Research; Harry Girvetz, Philosophy, Univ. California, Santa 
Barbara; Nathan Glazer, Education, Harvard Univ.; Hermann Hartmann, 
Chemistry, Univ. of Frankfurt; Wilhelm Hennis, Political Science, Univ. 
of Freiburg; Robert Hollander, Romance Languages, Princeton; Sidnye 
Hook, Philosophy, New York University; 

Also, H. Stuart Hughes, History, Harvard Univ. Arturo Carlo lemolo, 
Ecclestiastical Law, Univ. of Rome; Henri Janne, Hon. Rector, Univ. of 
Brussels; Harry G. Johnson, Economics, London School of Economics; 
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Jascha Kessler, English Literature, Univ. of California, Los Angeles; 
William R. Kintener, Director, Foreign Policy Research Institute, Univ, of 
Pennsylvania; Irving Kristol, Urban Values, New York Univ.; Helmut 
Kuhn, Philosophy, Univ. of Munich; Paul Kurtz, Philosophy, State Univ. 
of New York, Buffalo; David Landes, History, Harvard Univ,; Harold D. 
Lasswell, Law and Political Science, Yale Univ.; William E. 
Leuchtcnburg, History, Columbia Univ.; Aaron Levenstein, Management, 
Baruch College, CUNY; Gunther Lewy, Government, Univ. of 
Massachusetts; Seymour Martin Lipest, Government and sociology. 
Harvard Univ.; William W. Lockwood, Politics and International Affairs, 
Princeton Univ.; Richard Lowenthal, International Relations, Free Univ. 
of Berlin; 

Also, Herman Luibbe, Philosophy, Univ. of Bieloefeled; Donald 
MacRae, Sociology, London School of Economics; Yoichi Maeda, 
French, Univ, of Tokyo; Hans Maier, Political Science, Univ. of Munich; 
Martin E. Malia, History, Univ. of California, Berkeley (now at Paris); 
Nicola Matteucci, History, Univ. of Bologna; James McAuley, English, 
Univ. of Tasmania; Giuseppe Moruzzi, Physiology, Univ. of Pisa; Philip 
E. Moseley, Director, European Institute, Columbia Univ,; Ernest Nagel, 
Philosophy, Columbia Univ.; A E, Keir Nash, Sociology, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara; Robert A. Nisbet, Sociology, Univ. of 
California, Riverside; 

Also, Ernst Nolte, Modern History, Univ. of Marburg; Heninz 
Dietrich Ortlieb, Economics, Univ, of Hamburg; Robert R. Palmer, 
History, Yale Univ.; Henri Peyre, French, Yale Univ.; Giampietro Puppi, 
Chairman, National Committee of Physics, Univ. of Bologna; Lucian 
Pye, Political Science, Mass. Institute of Technology, Isdor Issaac Rabi, 
Physics (Noble Laureate), Columbia Univ.; Paul Ramsey, Religion, 
Princeton Univ.; Edwin O. Reschauer, History, Harvard Univ,; John P. 
Roche, Politics, Brandeis Univ.; Roisario Romeo, Modern History, Univ. 
of Rome; George K. Romoser, Political Science Univ. of New 
Hampshire; Henry Rosovsky, Economics, Harvard Univ.; Walter H. 
Ruegg, Sociology, Uiiiv. of Frankfort; 

Also, Aldo Sandulli, Law, Univ. of Rome; Giovanni Sartori, Political 
Science, Univ. of Florence; Leonard Schaprio Political Science, Univ. of 
London; Erwin K. Scheduch, Sociology, Univ. of Cologne; Paul Seabury, 





Political Science, Univ. of California, Berkeley; Edward Shils, Sociology, 
Univ. of Chicago ; Jhn R. Silber, Arts and Sciences, Univ. of Texas; Fritz 
Stern, History, Columbia Univ. ; Gerd Tellenbach, History, German 
History Institute, Rome; Freiendrich H. Tenbruck, Sociology, Univ, of 
Tubingen; Helmut Thielicke, Theology, Univ. of Hamburg; Charles 
Townes, Physics (Nobel Laureate), Univ. of California, Berkeley; Harold 
C. Urey, Chemistry (Nobel Laureate), Univ. of California, Berkeley; 
Ernst H. Vander Beugel, Law, Leiden Univ.; 

Also N. E. H. van Esveld, Law, Leiden University; Eugene P. Wigner, 
Physics (Nobel Laureate), Princeton Univ.; Peter John de la Fosse Wiles, 
Russian Studies, Univ. of London; David A. Wilson, Political Science, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles; James Q. Wilson, Government, 
Harvard Univ.; William Barry Wood, Jr., Medicine, H Johns Hopkins 
Univ.; C. Vann Woodward, History, Yale Univ.; and Gordon Wright, 
History, Univ. of Stanford. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington. D. C. 20510 
April 30, 1971 


Mrs. Edgar E Rohde 

30 Apple Tree Lane 

Barrington, Rhode Island 02806. 

Dear Mrs. Rohde: 

Thank you for expressing your views with regard to the current 
situation in East Pakistan. I appreciate hearing from you on this matter. 

I shaie your concern over the tragic events which have occurred in 
East Pakistan in recent weeks. You may be interested to know that I have 
joined in co-sponsoring a resolution which would suspend all U.S. 
Military Assistance to Pakistan until the conflict there is resolved. I am 
enclosing a copy of recent statement I have made on this subject which I 
hope will be of interest to you. 


With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Edman S. Muskie 
United States Senator 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 
6 May, 1971 

The Honourable William Rogers 
Secretary of State 
The United States of America 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir, 

The current situation in East Pakistan has been brought to my 
attention because of the involvement of several members of the faculty of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and hygiene who have been 
involved in research and training projects located in both Calcutta and 
Dacca over the past ten years. 

First hand information from these individuals through their contacts 
in these areas amply documents the wel-planned and executed operation 
by the army of West Pakistan which has resulted in major damage to the 
physical plants of the major Universities by bombing and artillery fire. Of 
greater concern, however, has been the systematic killing of professors 
and students. I believe you have rather complete documentation of this 
from Mr. Archer Blood, the American Consul General in Dacca. His 
information is believed to be entirely accurate and is well supported by 

independent observers reaching England and the United States. 

» 

Although the incredible wastage due to the slaughter of the limited 
educated population with leadership ability so necessary in a country like 
East Pakistan (much trained in the U.S. at the expense of U.S. dollars) is 
obvious and to be decried, the longer term issues are those on which we 
must now focus. 1 believe our own self-interest dictates a realistic 
appraisal of the situation and a decision not to commit our resources to a 
losing cause regardless of prior commitments. The ingredients that would 





seem to indicate that East Bengal cannot be operated by the West Pakistan 
army as a foreign occupation force is as follows: 

(1) Before the present attack which has served to consolidate public 
opinion of Bengalis against the domination of West Pakistan a free 
election already indicated that 80% of the populace strongly favored the 
leadership of Sheik Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League. This 
majority is now increased and has crystalized in its attitude of non- 
cooperation and growing active resistance. 

(2) The long border with India has been closed and cannot be sealed 
with any reasonable number of soldiers. India is happy to provide 
sanctuary. Hence, around the entire permeter of the country lies training 
sanctuaries for guerillas who can operate on a hit and run basis without 
fear of reprisal. 

(3) Recent evidence indicates that the army only controls the now 
deserted urban centers and may of the roads and railroads but has no 
control and no functional administrative machinery in the remainder of 
the countryside. This means not only sanctuary for guerillas within all 
parts of the countryside but also no possibility of establishing a viable 
economy in the forseeable future. 

(4) Failure of the economy of East West Pakistan means and 
immediate loss of 50% of the foreign exchange which has been available 
to support the economy of West Pakistan and the army. This means a 
massive infusion of outside aid would be required just to maintain the 
previous status-quo. The additional economic infusion needed for the 
current Military operation if it is be even superficially successful would 
be enormous. 

(5) There is an organizing provisional government of Bangladesh 
which is in increasing contact with the rural leaders who have escaped the 
army and who are committed now to the goal of a free Bangal. 
Diplomates and trained educated technical personal overseas are 
presently defecting to the aegis of this provisional government. The 
representatives of this government are both able and dedicated. Mr. 
Rahman Subhan, a chief advisor to Sheik Mujibur Rahman, is currently 
in this country and should be given an opportunity to give his information 
to persons at the highest level of our government. 

(6) Food supplies are running short. Evidence from the experience 
with relief funds after the cyclone in 1970 indicate that there was a 
considerable diversion of foreign exchange to Islamabad. At present there 
has been no food for those people in the cyclone-affected area for more 
than a month. Grain stores destained for these areas are being held in 





Chittagong to feed the army. The stage is clearly set for a devastating 
famine that cannot but avoid catching worldwide attention with an 
anticipated loss of life that will make the toll of the cyclone appear trivial. 

Without the foreign exchange generated by the contributions of the 
United States directly to Islamabad or indirectly through the World Bank 
or the aid consortium the current expenditure of the army would soon be 
intolerable and negotiations would be precipitated at an early date. This 
approach was soon to be highly effective in the Indo-Pakistan War in 
1975. 

The fear that China may replace our position with respect to West 
Pakistan is valid, but this would represent a colossal political and tactical 
blunder on her part and would for the first time find the U.S. in the 
position of supporting the aspirations of over 200 million Bengali people 
against a repressive military regime that cannot in the long term win. The 
implications of the stand are valid and important. 

The leadership of this country to precipitate negotiations and permit 
the early access to East Pakistan by international organizations will at 
least blunt the full weight of famine and avert the commitment of the 
entire population to a radical guerilla warfare allied with powers which 
would be hostile to ourselves. 

The information on which these statements are made is extensive, 
first hand and current. Some of the source material is enclosed for your 
perusal. Although I doubt that it will add to what you already have at hand 
from Consul Blood. 

I hope you will be able to give this your closest attention as it clearly 
involves the balance of power between countries and peoples which 
represent in the aggregate the second largest in the world. The loss of 
millions of lives in a famine will inevitably focus world attention in this 
area. Immediate steps are needed to avert this and a wait-and-see attitude 
will lead to disaster. The track record of the West Pakistan Government 
after the cyclone and their current performance indicate that any aid given 
by this route will not be affective. International action seems mandatory. 

Sincerely, 

William B. Greenough, III, M. D. 

Chief, 

Infectious Diseases Division. 
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490 Franklin Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
May 6, 1971 


THE EDITOR, CITY DESK : 

The enclosed material will explain the background of a demonstration 
to be held opposite the Pakistan Chancery at Sheridan circle. Mass, Ave., 
Washington, D. C., starting may 9 at 10 a.m. 

The purpose of the demonstration is to protest the inaction of the U.S. 
Government in the face of the military carnage and atrocities committed 
with the help of American arms and aid n jney and the impending famine 
in East Pakistan (Bangladesh). 

A fast and vigil of mourning will be led by Mrs. Anna Braun Taylor, 
a survivor of Belsen burgen concentration camp, who spent three years in 
Pakistan and is now coordinator of "Friends of Bangladesh". The fast and 
vigil will last 10-15 days. 

For further information, you can contact her at the YWCA on 17th 
Street in Washington or call Dr. David Nalin at 617-492-2445 or 424- 
5325 (Harvard Medical Service, Boston City Hospital). 


Friends of Bangladesh 
Boston 
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HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL-DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 

818 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 
Area code 617 
424 

May 8, 1971 

The President of the United States, 

Richard M. Nixon, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. President, 

American aid money and arms are being used by the West Pakistani 
army to massacre East Pakistanis and their democratically elected leaders 
and, in the process, to destroy a billion dollar U.S. aid program. Death 
through famine now threatens the millions who survive the military 
carnage. 

We appeal to you : 

(1) To rescue democracy in Pakistan by putting an official embargo 
on all arms and aid as we did during the indo-Pakistani war of 1965. That 
embargo stopped the war. It can now stop the frantic and atrocious killing 
of civilians. 

(2) To avert famine by using American political and economic 
pressure to force distribution of available grain, Red Cross and Care 
supplies to cyclone victims and refugees. 

(3) To initiate a discussion of the crisis is the UN. We thank you 
respectfully for your attention to our peal. 


Sd/- 

Dr. David R. Nalin 
Sd/- 

Mrs. Anna Braun Taylor. 
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4005 Everett St. 
Kensington, Maryland 
20795 

May 11, 1971 

Mr. Sydney Schanberg 
New York Times 
Dehli 

Dear Sydney, 

This seems a hell of a time to be writing in thanks for sending me your 
articles of last December on Manpura after the cyclone. You have the 
notariety of being the only Journalist who kept his word to us during that 
relief effort. The December 30 article will appear in tomorrows 
congressional Record as part of my testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the East Pak situation. 

My reason for writing amidst these perfectly hectic times is to inform 
you of the impact of your cunent excellent journalism and to encourage 
you to keep sending all you can. You note the Juxta sition of your writing 
next to maleolm Brown in NYT June 9. To our dismay there have been, 
of late almost no factual pre.sentations of the real situation among the 
refugees and an absolute ZERO about East Pakistan situation. In 
Congress, people point to the line Browne is fed by the paks and tells us 
the thing is all over. As you probably know, there is almost no one here 
to speak the truth on the Hill all Govt, employees have been told to keep 
still and that leaves very few of us who actually witnessed anything. Guys 
like Scott Butcher, who you talked with on the 25th are in no position to 
say anything on the Hill. Congress looks very closely at your reporting 
and that is one reason. I included your Dec. 33 article in my testimony in 
trying to prove that the paks cannot and DID not even give aid properly 
back then. My wife and I are pushing hard but it is a small lobby indeed. 
We have succeeded in getting legislation before both senate and House in 
the form of amendment to Foreign Assistance Act with bipartisan saxbe 
(R-Ohio) and Church (D-Idaho) spon.sorship, but to our dismay the times, 
did not even note the introduction of this legislation which will suspend 
all assistance to Pak until international relief EFFECTIVELY Working 







throughout E. Pak and Majority of refugees repatriated. We need the press 
badly, Browne reporting the garbage of Pak govt, is no help. 

We are getting a lot of first hand stuff out of Bengal and it has been 
helpful in getting our lobby this far but it needs general publication for 
impact. We figure we have less than a month to get ahead of a huge 
famine. I sincerely hope you will continue to send, frequently, graphic 
descriptions of the refugees and their reports of Army action in E. Pak 
that the Congress may at least be informed if the US then continues. 

Clearly it only takes seeing acing to react, for Congressman 
Gallaghor just went to West Bengal over June 2 and came back horrified 
at what held learned and seen and is working hard to get the US to take a 
stand. Unfortunately, the statements of this, the only US elected official 
to visit the area yet were not picked up and published although they were 
printed on the Router tape and a press release came out of his offices with 
a graphic story. 

As at the time of the cyclone, your reporting can play a major role in 
the lives of the millions of East Bengal. I would only encourage you to 
continue the work you have done and realize that although you and I are 
fully aware of the tragic situation continuing there and even worsening 
that the Congress and public would just as soon not be reminded. Only by 
daily reporting will they begin to realize the extent of the problem and 
will find their way into Americas key role in trying to mitigate the tragedy 
so well under way already. 

Candy and I send regards and hope that we can soon take you up on 
the offer of a visit with you in Dehli. Till then. 


Regards, 


Jon Rohde. 
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No. 362 

1971 ADA Convention 

Americans for Democratic Action 

1424 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

To: CONVENTION 

From : Foreign and Military Policy Commission 

Subject: PAKISTAN CIVIL WAR 

Whereas, because the tragic situation in East Pakistan is till marked 
by Violence, martial law, and the systematic elimination of Bengali 
leaders; 

Whereas, peace is threatened on such a massive scale in the Indian 
subcontinent involving Pakistan, India, China, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States; And whereas, the United Nations has an overriding 
obligation to do everything possible to settle the bloody conflict in East 
Pakistan; 

Now, therefore, ADA urges the United States Government to alter its 
invol-vement in the Pakistan Civil war by immediately making several 
policy changes: 

1. Stop completely all military assistance and sales, lethal and non- 
lethal, to the Pakistan Government, and do what is feasible to stop arms 
transfers from other Governments and sources; 

2. Suspend all economic assistance, bilateral and multilateral, to the 
Pakistan Government, necessary because foreign assistance enables the 
Pakistan Government to conduct its present military operations in the 
East. When the violence and destruction have ceased and the Pakistan 
Army has returned to its pre-November 21, 1970, positions in East and 
West Pakistan, and duly and freely elected leaders of the East, such as 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman and his Awami League party have returned to 
Dacca to set up civilian rule and the National Assembly has met in the 






national capital of Islamabad, then the United States Government should 
reconsider and revaluate its economic assistance program to Pakistan, 
especially its humanitarian programs such as food deliveries and medical 
research and supplies; 

3. Provide aid and comfort to those Bengali people who presently 
reside in America and who one day will safely return to participate 
actively in the affairs of their homeland; 

4. Propose to the Secretary General that he establish a U.N. fact¬ 
finding team to go to the urban and rural areas of East Pakistan to find out 
the extent of the damage, destruction, and violence which have occurred 
and report to the General Assembly on what they have observed. 

(Representation of Japan, Indonesia, and Mauritius or other suitable 
parties should make up the team, led, by the party.of the groups' own 
choosing.) 
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Mary Frances Dunham 
520 East 86th Street 
New York, New York 10028 

May 24, 1971 

Mrs. Richard S. Nixon 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Nixon, 

Like funerals, the recent disasters in East Pakistan (the cyclone and 
revolution) have brought together Americans who once lived and worked 
there. We are deeply concerned that our country not repeat past mistakes 
and that we act more wisely and more firmly than we have in the past in 
view of the present tragedy. 

Widely scattered geographically, informally silenced by organizations 
for whom we work, it has been especially difficult to make ourselves 
heard. Yet we have insights and information which only persons who 
have lived for some length of time in Bengal can have. We are educated 
and intel-ligent Americans, former employees of the U. S. Government, 
of Inter national agencies, of a wide variety of missions, private 
foundations and companies—^professors, doctors, specialists. Some of us 
have been taking time from our work and risking our chances of ever 
returning to Pakistan in our efforts to counter-balance the readily 
accessible representatives of West Pakistan in Washington. Bengalis 
themselves are not permitted to speak through official channels. Most 
official Americans who are specialists in Pakistan are, in effect, 
specialists in West Pakistan and ill-informed on the vastly divergent 
Eastern province. We who have lived in there have witnessed the chronic 
misunderstanding between the West and Ea.st Pakis-tanis and the over¬ 
simplified aid pattern from America which only encouraged an economic 
rift between them. We were not heeded in Pakistan, and we desperately 





want to be heeded now. The lives of many million people and one of the 
world's richest cultures hang in the balance. 

Today, thanks to press coverage of the present tragedies, Bengal has 
appeared on the horizon of informed Americans. However, there very few 
foreigners who know this region well and still many who have difficulty 
in understanding the Pakistan consists of two different countries. Ameri¬ 
cans in charge of apportioning funds were generally stationed in 
Washington or in West Pakistan. They visited the East infrequently and 
briefly, and were generally unaware or misinformed about conditions 
there which are too complex to appreciate in a short stay. Policies 
involving millions of dollars were formed in Washington or Islamabad on 
the basis of these brief and infrequent visits to the East. It has been 
obvious to us for the years in East Pakistan and to most others stationed 
there that this misguided use of aid was contributing to the forces leading 
to the present conflict and that we would be in part responsible for the 
eruption that was bound, sooner or later, to take place. 

It is understandable that America may wish to return to the apparent 
stability that was superficially evident before March. Recognizing that 
our past mistakes and ignorance have contributed to the present troubles, 
we should realize that restoration of those policies—even in the name of 
peace and humanity—^will only prolong the basic conflict. No matter how 
much America may, desire to restore the deceptively simple aid pattern 
that preceded the present conflict, it will no longer be possible. 
Considerable knowledge and imagination will be required to develop a 
more productive policy. We would like the Bengalis themselves and those 
Americans who know the region best to be heard before decisions of the 
government become final. So often in the past decisions have been made 
for political and "economic" reasons in ignorance of the social and 
cultural factors. But these factors are vital components of an effective aid 
policy for Pakistan. 

Now there is no way to revive the ricksha-wala who died on his gaily- 
painted ricksha, who could sing some of the most beautiful songs to be 
found anywhere. We cannot revive the students who gave us their 
sweetest thoughts, their longings to see the outside world .some day, their 
eagerness to acquaint us with their own country. It is too late to .save the 
professors chosen for execution who contributed their wit and 
individualism to the university communities in Pakistan and abroad. 



Peace and universal love have been a tradition in Bengali culture from 
high to low, from great poets and philosophers to illiterate boatmen. The 
tremendous loses which East Bengal has suffered, is suffering, and will 
suffer for a long time are a loss to the world at large of a highly cultivated 
people. There are few areas that can boast the level of cul-ture we are now 
in danger of losing even before it has been properly recorded. 

We hope that the tragedies thatthe Bengalis have had trust upon them 
in the last months, sacrifices which have brought the condition of Bengal 
before the notice of the world, will not be brushed aside for temporarily 
expedient solutions. The concern that was exhibited by America 
generally and by people like yourself and the President after the tragic 
storm of November is once again required to mitigate the effects of the 
current complex situation. We feel sure that the U. S. will not regret a 
through and more realistic look at the problems of Erist Pakistan. 

Until now the administration and its agencies have been extremely 
difficult far our group to reach directly. I make this personal appeal to you 
and your husband in your capacities as prime representatives of this 
country abroad. We were grateful to you for your cyclone relief and 1 take 
advantage of this previous expression of sympathy to make this further 
appeal to change our policies. Without wisdom our generosity will be 
misued again. 

The enclosed book, a guide book of Dacca, was compiled in 1963 by 
U.S.A.I.D. wives (p. 185). It has since undergone two more editions. It 
may give you an idea of East Pakistan's capital as it was before the 
present conflict. We tried to present a brief picture of Bengali culture. 
This had to be done with some delicacy since the Hindu and Buddhist 
(pre-Pakistan) aspects of Bengali culture were not conforming to the state 
Islamization of the province. Nevertheless, you may be able to read 
between the lines enough to see that the heritage of the East Bengalis is 
rich and very different from that of West Pakistan. If nothing else, you 
may be interested in the book as an effort by American women to 
introduce new foreigners to their adopted city. 


Sincerely yours. 


Mary Frances Dunham 
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EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

Massachusetts. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

May 26, 1971 

Dr. David R. Nalin 
Harvard Medical Unit 
Boston City Hospital 
818 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 

Dear Doctor Nalin, 

Thank you for your thoughtful letter on the tragedy that has overtaken 
East Pakistan. 

As Chairman of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Refugees, I have 
repeatedly addressed myself to the urgent humanitarian needs generated 
by the civil strife in East Pakistan. I very much share your concern and I 
can assure you that neither I nor the Subcommittee have said our last on 
this growing problem. 

I appreciate your forwarding the background materials on the 
situation in East Pakistan. We will continue to investigate the 
circumstances and nature of American involvement in Pakistan. 

9 

Again, many thanks for writing. For your background information, I 
have asked my secretary to enclose copies of my statements on the East 
Pakistan problem. 


Enclosures. 


Sincerely, 

Edward M. Kennedy 
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WALTER F. MONDALE 

Minnesota 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

June 3, 1971 

Dr. D. Nalin : 

Harvard medical College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Dear Dr. Nalin : 

Thank you very much for your letter regarding the tragedy in East 
Pakistan. 

I am hopeful that there will be an early vote on the Resolution I 
introduced to bar further U.S. arms shipments to Pakistan until the 
conflict is resolved. 

Equally urgent, however, is an emergency effort to forestall the still 
greater horror of mass famine in Bengal. I am shocked by the neglect of 
this problem, and am urging the administration to take immediate and 
strong measures to mount the necessary relief effort. 

Thank you gain for your expression of concern and support. I will be 
doing all I can in the months ahead to avert further catastrophe in East 
Pakistan. 

With warmest regards. 


Sincerely, 
Walter F. Mondale 
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THE JOHN HOPKIN UNIVERSITY 

School of Medicine 


3 June, 1971 

Mr, Christopher Van Hollen 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of Near Eastern and 

South Asian Affairs 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 

Dear Mr. Van Hollen : 

I very much appreciate the trouble you have taken to answer my letter 
to Secretary Rogers with regard to the situation in East Pakistan. It is en¬ 
couraging to know that you have personally taken considerable time not 
only to respond to my assessment but also to listen to the appraisals given 
by several others of those associated with the Cholera Research 
Laboratory, in particular Drs. Lincoln Chen and George Curlin. 

First, let me be sure you realize that I am fully aware of the fact that 
you are in possession of virtually all of the information which I have at 
my disposal through your daily direct communications with Dacca. 
Hence with any factual or eye-witness information at my disposal, I am 
not pretending to convey any novel data to you. I, of course, as a layman 
cannot understand what has dictated your restricting access to this very 
comprehensive material that you have been receiving. In particular, I do 
not understand why you are not even permitting the use of this 
information for Congressional briefings. This is particularly worrisome to 
me since the bulk of information for our own legislators as to the actual 
situation in East Pakistan has come only through the many informal 
sources which we as private and concerned citizens have been able to 
muster. Fortunately these sources are multiple, accurate and confirm each 
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other and are thus persuasive. I am not at II clear as to how our elected 
lawmakers can function in any sort of a responsible fashion without 
access to the facts available to our own Government. Perhaps you can 
clarify this for me. 

With regard to the statements issued by the Department of State, of 
course everyone would have “hopes”, “concerns” and “wishes” for a 
peaceful solution and expect that “discussions” would be in progress. 
This, however, is not news that has much clout when one looks at our 
actual involvement. The U.S. C-130 military transport aircraft (granted 
from Turkey) which provide the backbone of the logistics for supply of 
the army operations in East Pakistan and the modern Huey Cobra jungle 
warfare helicopters (latest U.S. equipment) which have been provided to 
the West Pakistan Army via Italy through Iran speak more loudly than 
hopes and wishes for peace. Our direct involvement is so very obvious at 
every turn and so one-sided it is hard to understand any statement that 
suggests that we are not directly intervening, specifically on one side in 
this violent civil war. A simple rerouting of military assistance does not 
in any way reduce our responsibility. 

There is of course no question that the Central Government of 
Pakistan experts De Jure control; however, there is an enormous body of 
data that suggests De Facto control is entirely moot. Why are truckloads 
of dead West Pakistan Army troops still rolling back to Dacca under the 
cover of darkness? How can the most established and safest of the large 
river steam-ships be taken over by the Bangladesh fighters, and last week 
shipments of Jute destroyed on the main waterways? Why in over two 
months hasn't any shipment of food grain arrived in the entire area 
affected by the cyclone of last November? Why is nothing moving 
through the main port city of Chittagong? Why can't the Army drive 
vehicles from Dacca to Chittagong? Why everyday are villages being 
burned and their occupants killed if control is a fact'? 

Particularly maligant in this chaotic picture is the emergence of an 
openly avowed policy of disposing of all "Hindu mi.screants". Isn't it 
clear that if such a policy persists that India will have to intervene if are 
unable to take a decisive stand? Do we really want to foster 'a war 
between India and Pakis-tan? These are clearly not times for "normal" 
diplomatic practices when these practices by default seem to be leading 
inexorably toward famine and a major war on the Indian subcontinent. 
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It is of course a totally inaccurate statement to say that economic aid 
does not support the military activities in freeing funds which would 
otherwise have to be used for civil needs, as you are very well aware. It 
is also public knowledge that there has been major diversion of 
humanitarian 'relief goods to military purposes. You know that the 50 
assault craft that were to be used for relief of the cyclone-devastated areas 
are being used for military purposes. The Government of West Pakistan 
doesn't think this diversion important enough not to publish pictures of 
these boats in their newspapers showing Punjabi soldiers out to punish 
"Hindu miscreants". 

With regard to humanitarian and relief activities, the testimony of 
USAID officials before the House of Representatives last week 
acknowledged that even with full international action now there will be 
one million starvation deaths within East Pakistan. People familiar with 
the patterns of behaviour in times of famine know that starving masses 
move toward food. Deaths along the roads during such movements 
characterized the Bengal famine of 1943. If the proposed infusion of aid 
to be thrust in on the Indian side of the border is carried out, in addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of Bengalis fleeing from the onslaughts of 
the army, later will come millions seeking food. India cannot and will not 
stand this for very sound reasons. This then seems a dangerous and 
unworkable solution. It makes little sense from any point of view to be on 
the one hand supporting the sy.stematic annihilation of the 10 million 
"Hindu miscreants" within East Pakistan, while on the other hand offering 
"humanitarian" assistance to those shocked and battered survivors that 
make it across the border to India. It is obvious that with the support of 
The United States' "normal" diplomatic practices and infusions of 
economic and military assistance (via CENTO), the military re-gime of 
West Pakistan using the power of the gun and famine may indeed succeed 
in disposing of nearly 10 to 15 million Bengalis and by this stirring 
communal rioting and finally stimulating India as a last resort to enter a 
bloody and destructive war. This scene seems abnormal enough to dictate 
use of more than the usual diplomatic maroeuvres. 1 believe that if the 
Department of State and the Executive Branch are not able to meet the 
evolving situation in the Ganges River Delta with less than armaments for 
West Pakistan and more than hopes and wishes for East Pakistan that 
Congress will have to take the initiative and legislate specific measures in 
the area of our relationships with these countries. If this is necessary, the 
results may not be as timely or well turned as might be achieved with 
decisive action from your Department. 
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I have already commented in detail on some points raised by the 
statements of the Department of State in a prior communication to 
Senator J. Glenn Beall, Jr., from Mr. David M. Abshire which covers 
most of the topics in the material enclosed with your letter. I enclose this 
correspondence and you will recognize why the communications from the 
Department of State and the Embassy of Pakistan have been seen in such 
a poor light beside the copious firsthand accounts which have appeared in 
the Congressional Record and the press. I sincerely hope that further 
communications with Congress would take the form of transmitting more 
of the excellent factual information in your possession with some 
evidence of a candid "hardheaded" analysis of the options. 

Finally, I would utter a question which 1 recognize seems entirely to 
lack any force in determining our national policies yet perhaps viewed 
over the stretch of the last twenty or more years of our foreign policy has 
been an important cause of repeated debacles, such as Vietnam—^why 
must we, a democratic country founded on the principles of individual 
rights and liberties, always back the force in other countries which are 
military, dictatorial and in the current case of Pakistan are carrying on 
policies totally antithetical to any of our own espoused—if not 
practiced—beliefs? Must we give tacit assent to genocide by famine and 
the sword of an innocent people? You and your superiors known this is 
indeed the current law of the land in East Pakistan? What is the nature of 
the myopia that prevents the many talented members of the Executive 
Branch of our Government from seeing our best interests over a longer 
sweep of history than the chaotic days we immediately must face? 

I believe there is a growing forum which may dictate a change in our 
policies. I see this in taking with the elected representatives of our great 
nation. This forces me and others who know Bengal to speak out and, 1 
hope in some small way, catalyze this badly needed change in course 
which is so clearly highlighted as the strife in East Pakistan pursues an 
apparently in-exorable course toward greater tragedy. 


Respectfully yours, 

William B. Greenough, III, M. D. 
Chief, Infectious Diseases Division. 
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HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
MINNESOTA 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington D.C. 20510 


June 4, 1971 


Dr. David R. Nalin 
872 Mass. Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

Dear Dr. Nalin : 

1, too, am deeply disturbed by The latest events in East Pakistan. 
While I am only one man and not the Government of the United States, I 
feel the same as any sensitive human being to the injustices being 
committed to the Bengali people. I have expressed my deep concern to 
the Secretary of State and other officials in Government circles with the 
hope that the United States can use its good offices to reach an equitable 
solution which recognizes the rights of the Bengali people, affirmed in 
recent elections. I also have made some suggestions to these people to be 
taken as a guideline of what constructive action can be taken. I await the 
Secretary's reply. 

Everyday that is expended means a tremendous loss of human life. 1 
pray that an end is in sight. Thank you for contacting me and sharing your 
thoughts on this tragic situation. 


Sincerely, 

Hurbert H. Humphery. 
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THE EFFECT OF AID ON THE PAKISTAN CRISIS 

Economic and humanitarian considerations cannot be separated from 
political considerations. The United States and the Consortium countries 
should review the whole situation and all its implications before granting 
aid of any kind to Pakistan. 

Politically, Pakistan is now a totally non-viable country. Not only are 
the two wings separated by 1,000 miles of hostile Indian territory, by 
different culture, language and customs, but now fear and hatred are 
added to the old mistrust between East and West. 

TTiere is trouble in the West wing, loo, where political dissention and 
economic discontent are gathering force. Although government bulletins 
reiterate with monotonous regularity and lack of imagination that "things 
are going back to normal," the opposite is true according to letters we 
have received from Americans still in East Pakistan and Bengalis who 
just e.scaped via Karachi, were they had contracts. They corroborate the 
news that there is trouble in Baluchistan, the Sind and the North-West 
Frontier Province, some of whose leaders were recently jailed. (It should 
be remembered that Tikka Khan was known as the "Butcher of 
Baluchistan" before he made a name for himself in Bengal). Hospitals in 
Pindi and Lahore are filled with wounded soldiers. The businessmen and 
industrialists who supported the generals are now angry and desperate as 
the country hurtles towards bankruptcy. 

The attitude of the West wing towards the East has always been 
characterized by a mixture of ignorance and contempt. This contempt 
burgeoned into the monstrous brutality with which the army crushed the 
democratic machinery of the East, jailed and murdered its elected 
representatives, and is now exterminating its people. The ignorance 
showed itself in a series of colossal miscalculations. 

The military would never have countenanced a democratic election if 
they held been able to predict Sheik Mujibur Rahman's overwhelming 





victory in the East, which gave him a decisive majority in the National 
Assembly. They were taken completely by surprise because they had no 
idea of the obvious prevalence and force of the resentment towards the 
West wing after 24 years of exploitation. 

They then thought that they could terrorize East Bengal into 
submission in a blitzkrieg of murder and atrocity. (Yahya Khan is said to 
have given Tikka Khan permission to use any method, as long as he 
brought the East wing to heel within 48 hours). This time, the military 
underestimated the resistance, the logistic problems and the cost of such 
a war. East Bengal is ideal guerrilla territory and holl for a conventional 
army. There are hardly any passable roads, and during monsoon every 
field and rice paddy becomes a lake. Bombing is not an effective tactic 
since there are no industrial centres and the few towns are not essential to 
the survival of a country which is one huge village covering 55, 126 sq. 
miles. According to our sources, sabotage and guerrilla activities are 
increasing. Blowing up Dacca airport could virtually maroon the army in 
a sea of hostility. 

It would seem then that the military leadership has given ample proof 
of its criminal brutality and stupidity. The Consortium countries and the 
United States now have the power to perpetuate this leadership, to give 
them the impunity they gave their own murderous soldiery. 

The answer we are given to this charge is that the only aid 
contemplated is supervised aid. This reads very well on paper but is rather 
hard to put into practice. What does "supervised aid" really mean? It 
means this: a hand-ful of foreigners, diplomats and technical experts, will 
be sent to Dacca; they will be quartered at the Intercontinental Hotel 
where they will be pleasantly wined and dined; they will speak no 
Bengali; they will be wholly dependent on the army for transportation and 
protection from Bengali guerrillas, who will obviously consider them 
allies of the Punjabis. 

Even with the presence of intelligent, well-meaning foreign 
supervisors, aid cannot be effective as long as the army remains in East 
Bengal. It is enough to remember how callous the West wing was to the 
suffering of the cyclone victims last November to realize how Punjabis 
feel about Bengalis at the best of times. One can imagine how likely it is 
for Tikka Khan to turn suddenly into Florence Nightingale—for soldiers 
who just spent nine weeks butchering people to now minister to these 



people's needs. If only commodity aid is granted, this is still tantamount 
to financing and perpetuating the slaughter. Commodity aid will simply 
enable the West to use its dwindling funds on arms. Even food will 
become a lethal weapon in the.se circumstances—^a way of cowing people 
into submission with the threat of starvation. A letter we got from an 
American in East Bengal quotes a West Pakistani officer who said: "We'll 
do what the British did. We'll just starve the bastards to death" The East 
Bengalis realize this will happen and have repeatedly begged our 
American source to urge the United States and the Consortium countries 
not to send any aid—^not even food—because they prefer starvation to the 
perpetuation of the nightmare of terror in which they live. 

After all, it was aid, hedged about by all sorts of conditions, and en¬ 
trusted to these same military leaders that made this holocaust possible. 
Surely this experience should make the donors pause and reconsider their 
methods of ensuring the welfare of the poor in developing countries. The 
tragedy of this catastrophe will be horribly compounded if the Western 
countries fail to learn anything from this experience and proceed to 
commit the same mistakes again. 

One of the conditions always put on aid since the days of Foster 
Dulles has been that military aid could only be used- against outside 
communist aggression. Between 1956 and 1965, Pakistan received 
approximately 2 billion dollars in military aid. The only use it has made 
of this aid has been in the war with India in 1965 and now against 
75 million, Bengalis, and their democratically elected leaders. 
West Pakistan is on friendly terms with China, and when America's 
electronic surveillance station became an embarrassment to the latter 
in 1968, the Americans were thrown out of their Pakistani based 
installation. 

It is commonly acknowledged that a disproportionate amount of aid 
and foreign revenue found its way into the pockets of West Pakistan's 
ruling families. The theory was that this was all right because they would 
plough the money back into their business and it would thus eventually 
percolate down to the level of the needy. The theory did not work, and the 
gains were ploughed instead into Swiss Banks and the shops of Hong 
Kong. After receiving about three billion dollars in economic aid over an 
eleven year period, the average West Pakistani enjoys a per capita annual 
income of approximately $ 75 and his East Pakistani counterpart an 



annual income of approximately $ 45, according to Professor Dorfman of 
Harvard ; Perhaps the time has come to reconsider the whole issue of aid 
to Pakistan and its effectiveness. 

In 1965, the U.S., the World Bank and the Consortium countries put 
an embargo on arms and aid and brought the Indo-Pakistan war to a halt 
in a matter of days. Pakistan is on the verge of bankruptcy now. If 
America and the Consortium countries suspend all aid, and the World 
Bank presses for pay-ment of debts due June 30, the slaughter will end, 
the army will be forced to leave Bengal, the exodus of refugees will 
cease, and a political .settlement will become possible. 

And there seems little danger of losing West Pakistan to China. After 
all, it did not happen in 1965. China has made extravagant omises to help 
Pakistan before with only token payment. It cannot afford to keep 
Pakistan in the style to which Western aid has accustomed it. 

Oil the other hand, we have much to lose if, in myopic fearfulness we 
back the short-term winner and the long-term loser by allying ourselves, 
tacitly or openly, with the blundering and brutal military leaders of West 
Pakis-tan simply out of habit. It can create another Vietnam. Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, head of the Awami League which won 98% of East 
Bengali votes in the recent election, is a pro-Western moderate. His Six 
Point plan would have redressed some of the political and economic 
wrongs suffered by the East, while pre.serving the "integrity and unity of 
the nation" so dear to the West wing. East Bengalis so far have been 
suspicious of communists; the leftist National Awami Party won very 
little support in the election, and the Mao Naxalites of West Bengal have 
made no headway in the East. But the slaughter of Awami League 
representatives leaves room for more extreme ele-ments to take over and 
failure and frustration can only radicalize the moderates. 

If the Consortium countries and the United Slates shore up the We.st 
Pakistan economy now and enable the army to remain in East Bengal, the 
exodus of refugees will continue. There arc already 6 million of them in 
India, and they are arriving at the rale of 100,000 a day (which makes 
West Pakistan claims that "everything is going back to normal" sound 
rather hollow). India can hardly afford the financial drain or the 
population increase. So far, it has behaved with admirable political 
restraint. But unofficially, Indians in Washington say that if the West 



doesn't put a brake on Pakistan, it may be financially and politically 
imperative for India to march into East Bengal. This in turn may draw 
China, the United States, and Russia into the foray. If would then take 
extraordinary wisdom and restraint to avoid that great holocaust which 
hangs overall of us as the ultimate threat. 

It seems to us so much easier and safer to use a medicum of wisdom 
and restraint now to remain neutral in deed as well as in word and simply 
to sus-pend aid, as we did so effectively in 1965. 


A. Braun Taylor 
Cambridge, Mass., June 14. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Armed Services 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

June 24, 1971 

David R. Nalin, M.D. 

Miss Anna Braun Taylor 
James O. Taylor, M.D. 

818 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 

Dear Friends ; 

Thank you for your recent letter on East Pakistan. I share your 
concern about developments there and have co-sponsored legislation to 
stop American military and economic aid until the situation is resolved 
and adequate relief provisions are made. 

It is tragic that our government has paid so little attention to this 
problem and that it prides itself in giving relief supplies which amount to 
only about half of what we spend each day on the war in Vietnam. When 
any of the legislation I have co-sponsored or any other related measures 
come before the Senate, you can be sure that I shall keep your views in 
mind. 


With sincere best wishes, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES 
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AN APPEAL 

Much is still confused and uncertain about recent events in East 
Pakistan. But several points seem clear to most observers in the United 
States. 

1. In the 1971 Pakistan election the great majority of East Pakistanis 
voted for candidates favoring much greater autonomy for East Pakistan. 

2. The Government of Pakistan, 1 argely controlled by West Pakistan 
military officers, refused to accept the implications of the election and 
instead used force to subdue the growing movement for autonomy in East 
Pakistan. American equipment unfortunately played an important part in 
this military action. 

3. Great devastation has resulted in East Pakistan with many lives 
lost, much destruction of property, and considerable displacement of 
persons from cities to countryside and from East Pakistan to eastern 
India. East Pakistan was already one of the poorest areas in the world, and 
its southern districts were only beginning to recover from a disastrous 
cyclone in 1970. This new man-made destruction promises suffering and 
perhaps starvation for many of East Pakistan's 70 million persons. 

This is an appeal for funds to be used to provide food,medicine and 
other non-military supplies for East Paki.stani victims of this latest 
disaster. Money collected will be kept in an American bank until it is 
practical to channel it through a legitimate and effective relief 
organization to East Pakistanis in need. No money will be used for 
weapons, and no money will be .sent directly to the government of 
Pakistan or to any other government directly involved in the conflict. We 
expect to use organizations like the Red Cross, the American Friends 
Service Committee, or other neutral groups. 

The need is great. Please send your donation to the East Pakistan 
Relief Fund, Ann Arbor Bank, South University Branch. Contributions 
are tax deductible. 


Howard Schuman 
Chairman, 

East Pakistan Relief Fund. 
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MASSACRE—GENOCIDE—BLOODBATH—TERROR 

AND NOW 

STARVATION 
'ALL PART OF A GAMB’ 

THE TRAGEDY OF EAST PAKISTAN 
(BANGLADESH) 

As a result of devastation and dislocations caused by war, floods, 
cyclones, in-addition to the persistent food shortages between 10 & 30 
million of East Pakistan's 75 million inhabitants face starvation within the 
next few months. Contrary to bland assurances which continue-to 
emanate from West Pakistan spokesmen, the situation is 
unquestionably desperate and will require a large-scale international 
relief effort, if a tragedy of major proportion is to be averted. 

The months required to return the system to normal would probably 
exceed the time during which the food reserves could sustain the 
population. The factors that determine mass famine are irreversible after 
a certain point. When the first stories and photographs of starving 
families are published, it will be too late to protect thousands of others. 
International action, immediate and storng, is perhaps the only 
defence the people of East Bengal now have. 


On May 12, President Yahya Khan of Pakistan refused U. N. 
Secretary- General's offer of aid for East Pakistan. 

After having unleashed one of'the most brutal bloodbaths in all 
history, he is now planning to starve out the resistance. 

In November it was a cyclone that took a tool of lives. That was 
nature. In March Bangladesh was hit by another disaster, systematically 
eliminating the country of its young men, intelligentsia and millions of 
innocent victims This time the perpetrator is YAHYA KHAN. 



BANGLADESH NEEDS OUR HELP RALLY : SATURDAY, JUNE 12. 


Meet at noon at Columbus Circle March to Pakistan Consulate on 2E/65 
St. then on Madison Ave, 42 St. to UN Plaza at 1st Avenue, and 47 Street. 

Speakers : Congressmen and other leading citizens. 

BANGLADESH NEEDS YOUR HELP MEETING: Thursday, 
June 10 at 8 p.m. Community Church, 40E/35 St. 

Speaker Jay Prakash Narayan 

Subject Moral and Human Aspects of Struggle in Bangladesh. 

Write to your Congressman, Senators and the President to help 
Bangla-desh. Ask suspension of military and economic assistance to 
Pakistan until the terrorized and starved people of Bangladesh get relief 
and freedom. 

Your donation will help East Pakistan. It is tax deductible. Please 
make check payable to East Pakistan League of America. With your name 
and address, mail the check to : Save East Bengal Committee 3J. 50 
Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn, New York, NY 11210. 
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‘ARMS SHIP’ PROTESTS SET IN BALTIMORE 

Baltimore (AP) —^Demonstrations were to continue today to try to 
stop the docking in Baltimore of the Padma, a Pakistani freighter alleged 
to be carrying arms and other cargo to its war-tom homeland. 

Police arrested six persons last night as they attempted to block the 
arri-val of the ship using three canoes and a kayak. 

All were charged with obstructing the free navigation of a vessel, an 
officer said. He added that "they were arrested more for their own safety." 

Meanwhile, the debate continued on whether cargo scheduled to be 
loaded on the Padma here would be placed aboard. 

The International Longshoremen's Association reportedly ordered its 
Baltimore local not to load the freighter, which protesters claim is 
carrying U.S. military equipment to Pakistan despite a bean on such 
shipments. 

An official of the ship's U.S. agents. East-West Shipping denied that 
any military cargo was to go aboard. [WASHINGTON STAR, Friday, July 16, 
1971] 

DOCK UNION REFUSES TO LOAD ARMS-LADEN PAKISTANI SHIP 

By Antero Pietila 

The Pakistani freighter Padma is expected to leave Baltimore for 
Mobile, Ala., today after longshoremen here refused to load the ship, 
which is carrying an arms shipment to its homeland. 

Members of Local 829 of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association were instmcted not to work on the ship at Port Covington by 
Thomas G. Gleason, the union president, who said the union wants to stay 
"neutral" on the Pakistani civil war. 

That war, according to the State Department estimates, has caused the 
deaths of at least 200,000 East Pakistanis, while six million refugees have 
fled to India. 
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In Washington, the East-West Shipping Agency, the United States 
agents for the National Shipping Company of Karachi, Pakistan, sent a 
telegram to the Federal Maritime Commission, charging that the 
longshoremen's action constituted "direct interference with the commerce 
of the United States." 

The telegram asked Mrs. Halen Delich Bentely, the commission's 
chairman to intervene in the dispute. 

A spokesman said, however that the commission would not take any 
action immediately but would study the situation. 

In its communication to the regulatory agency, the shipping agency 
said the Padma's cargo includes the following shipments by the Agency 
for International Development: pharmaceutical supplies, pesticides, 
firefighting equipment, and electric generators. 

The State Department, however, confirmed that the cargo included an 
arms shipment for which an export license was issued before the March 
25 ban on such shipments for Pakistan became effective. 

The following is ancnumeralion and valuation of the military 
shipments in the Padma's cargo as given by the State Department: aircraft 
spare parts $924,329 spare parts for military vehicles, $184, 187; 
electronic spare parts, $25, 417; spare parts for vessels, $45, 117 and 
artillery spare parts, $2, 830. 

All the military material, which included 2, 200 rounds of 22-caliber 
ammunition as part of the artillery supplies, was loaded on the Padma in 
New York late last month, the State Department said. 

The ship then sailed for Montreal, where it was to receive 46 crates of 
spare parts for the United States-supplied Sabre jets. The loading of the 
crates was prevented by the Canadian government. 

In Baltimore the Padma, which is riding high and appears half-empty, 
was scheduled to load non-military goods, its shipping agents said. 

These goods included an unknown amount of electrolytic tinplates, 
which now stand in a warehouse on the pier bearing the farriiliar AID 
symbol of crossed hands on their packages. 

Another shipment of steel products awaits the ship in Mobile, 
maritime sources said. 

About 30 members and sympathizers of the Philadelphia-based 
Friends of East Bengal yesterday continued their protest of the arms 
shipment, pick-eting the gate of Pori Covington and holding their signs 
from a small flotilla of canoes near the ship. 



Night In Jail 

When the Padma—the name means "lotus" in Urdu—^arrived at Port 
Co-vington Wednesday night, city police in two boats arrested three 
canoes full of demonstrators. 

After spending the night in a Southern district lockup, six of 
them—^all of Philadelphia—received probation without verdict for 
interfering with naval passage and disobeying a policeman's order. One 
other demonstrator was not charged. 

In a press conference near the gate to Port Covington yesterday, the 
demonstrators said they were planning to expend their protest action. 

[ The Bultimore Sun, July 16, 1971 J 

6 FREED IN BLOCKING OF SHIP FOR PAKISTAN 

Baltimore—Six Philadelphians, arrested here after they used canoes 
and kayaks to block the loading of a cargo ship with arms for Pakistan, 
were released with a warning yesterday. 

Dr. Charles Khan, a teacher at the University of Pennsylvania and 
leader of the group, said his followers would try again to prevent the 
loading of the ship. Padma, when it arrives in Philadelphia. 

The other Philadelphians arrested with Dr. Khan Tuesday were 
Richard Taylor, of Sedgwisk st. near Green Malcolm Scot, of Hortier sit. 
near Pelh-ham; Sally Willough by and Stephanie Hollyman of Pine st. 
near 44th; Charles Goodwin, ol Willows are ave. near 50th, and Wayne 
Lauser of Media. They were held in jail overnight. 


[ THE EVENING BULLETIN, Philadelphia- Friday, July 16, 1971 \ 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington, D. C. 20515 
July 27,1971 


Dear Colleague : 

The Pakistan government will shortly place the East Bengali leader, 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, on trial, according to news accounts which cite a 
recent interview with President Yahya Khan. A military court will 
reportedly meet in secret to pass sentence on a charge which will carry the 
death penalty. 

Attached is a letter to the Secretary of State asking that he express to 
the Pakistan government the hope of members of Congress that 
compassion will be shown in the trial of Sheik Mujibur. 

If you would like to join with me in sending this letter to Secretary 
Roger, I would appreciate your contacting Bill Mayne in my office by 
Friday, July 30 (ext. 53411). 


Sincerely, 


F. Bradford Morse 
Member of Congress 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Department of Physics 
Swain Hali, West 117 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

July 26, 1971 Tel. No. 812-337-3709 

Dear Muhith, 

You are undoubtedly aware of the incredible things happening in East 
Pakistan, Literally millions have been driven away from homes and 
thousands of villages have been razed to the ground. There are over seven 
million refugees in India, many of them have already died of cholera. Ten 
to thirty millions are facing starvation. Even this quiet mid-western 
community has become very concerned and a local committee which 
includes the chancellor, a number of deans and three or four departmental 
chairmen has lunched a large scale drive to raise money from the 
community, the students and the faculty. Our appeal letter and the format 
of our newspaper advertisement are enclosed. Newspapers have donated 
space. 

I wonder if it would be possible to organize a similar committee and 
a fund raising drive in your community. It is essential to raise enormous 
amounts of money for food and clothing and to stop this famine of 
colossal magnitude. If you want to help please organize a similar thing 
and feel free to use our appeal letter and solicit funds through the mail, 
newspapers and church organizations. The Bangladesh Association is a 
completely non-profit organization registered with the Internal Revenue 
Service of the U. S. government. It has direct contact with 

(i) Oxfam, the British relief organization 

(ii) the government of India 

(iii) The provisional government of Bangladesh which is exploring 
the means of directly sertding aids within East Pakistan. Its 
account is legally open for inspection. 

If you can organize a fund raising campaign, this a.ssociation would 
supply with an appropriate receipt book. 1 personally know this 
organization very well. 

Sincerely yours 
Sd/- 

F. Bary Malik 
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BLOCKADING FOR BANGLADESH 
Richard Taylor 

“What can I do ?” Expresses the common lament of countless citizens 
who recoil from the magnitude or bad news but feel helpless to “do 
something.” In this article Richard Taylor tells how he and a few 
likeminded citizens fought non-violently and defeated official armed 
forces that towered above them in an episode of world significance. Mr. 
Taylor is a former member of the national staff of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and is now working with the Movement for a 
New Society. He is co-author of a forthcoming book, “Revolution: A 
Quaker Prescription for a Sick Society.” 


-The Editors 


For most Americans the India-Pakistan conflict is 12,000 miles away, 
but for a small group of us it was as close as a canoe bobbing in the 
Baltimore harbor, a sewer pipe refugees camp across from the White 
House, and the Niami convention of the International Longshoremen's 
Association. 

Before last summer, we hardly knew where Pakistan was, much less 
what was happening there. But July 14 found us spending a warm evening 
carrying No ARMS TO PAKISTAN signs and paddling a fleet of canoes and 
kyacks through the murky waters of Baltimore’s harbor. Our goal: to try 
to block the docking of the Padnia, a Pakistani ship which had been 
thwarted in picking up jet fighter parts in Montreal, and which was now 
bearing down on us led by police and Coast Guard Cutters. 

“For your own safety, we’re ordering you to get out of the way,” 
shouted a police sergeant, leaning over the rail of a large police boat 
named Intrepid. “The wakes of these freighters are enormous-—^you can 
be nipped over and chopped up by their propellers.” 



“You have to do what you have to do,” we shouted back, paddling 
toward the docking pier, “but we’re here to block the Padnia. We’re 
concerned about the lives of twenty million Pakistanis who may die if' 
we don’t do something,’’ we yelled, paddling ahead doggedly and making 
the Intrepid gun its engine and come about. 

Looking beyond the police boat and over the harbor waters, we could 
see silhouetters of freighters, docks, and cranes against the far shore and, 
just to their left, the smaller outline of the Padma and its escort steaming 
up the channel. Across the oil slicks in the other direction stroked the 
determined bunch who made up the fleet we had dubbed “The Francis 
Scott Key Armada," in honor of the Star Spangled Banner’s author, who 
panned the anthem more than a century ago on the deck of a British ship 
in this same habor. Just around the corner was the famous Fort McHenry 
which, since it was after seven p. m., would soon be bathed in “the 
twilight’s last gleaming.” School employees, several teenagers, a doctor, 
a draft rcsister about to go to jail, a peace worker, a college student—we 
all wanted the United States to end its support of the Pakistani military 
dictatorship. 

“You’re violating harbor regulations by blocking a shipping lane," 
came a more impatient bullhorn voice. “You’ll be arrested if you don’t gel 
out of the way.” 

A large white yacht, loaded with reporters and television cameras, 
roared up. A smaller inboard, steered by a television reporter with her 
camera crew in the back, sped in for a closer look. A second police boat 
closed in and two Coast Guard thirty-footers edged between us and the 
Padma, which had now moved to within 200 yards. The freighter’s horn 
let loose a deafening blast and its tugboats added some piercing whistles 
of their own. 

When a voice .said, “O. K., arrest’em,” we knew that we wouldn’t be 
able to accomplish the goal, but we kept threading our way between the 
boats, shouting: things like; “We appeal to you to help prevent the death of 
millions of Pakistanis.” Skillful Co^st Guard piloting and the use of 
grappling hooks, however, soon had all of us loaded aboard the larger boats. 

A city policeman politely but firmly escorted us into the front cabin 
of one of the craft, and wc watched the Padnia, now towering above us, 
slip into Pier 8. In the hot and crowded cabin, our only consolation came 
from the young Coast Guard steersman, who leaned over to whisper, “We 
have to do this job, but we’re with you 100 per cent. You’re doing the 
right thing.” Soon we found ourselves in the Baltimore city jail, sharing 
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narrow wooden bunks and reflecting on how we had gotten into this 
situation. 

Many of us had spent the spring and early summer of 1971 working 
with peace activities in the Philadelphia area to help from a new 
organization called “The 

“With increasing study. The complicity of the United States in 
Pakistani events became evident. This was not simply a tragedy far from 
our shores in which we had no involvement, but one that our own 
Government was helping to create”. 

Movement for a New Society (MNS). It is similar to the “New 
American Movement,” recently described in these pages (Jeremy Rifkin, 
“The Red, White, and Blue Left,” The Progressive, November, 1971), but 
with a more explicit emphasis on the role of nonviolent direct action in 
building a movement for fundamental change in the United States. 

One MNS effort was a small study-action team called the “Overseas 
Impact group,” whose members tried to understand the actual effect on 
other nations of U.S. Government policies and business relationships. 
Toward the middle of the summer we began reading newspaper accounts 
of massacres in East Pakistan and the large-scale exodus of refugees into 
India. Knowing almost nothing about Pakistan, we began to study the 
country and the role of the United States in its development. 

A popular American college text (Loucks and whiteby’s comparative 
Economic Systems, Harper, 1969) describes Pakistan as “one of the 
primary capitalist countries of the world,” praises its “democratic 
political system,” and concludes that its economic development has been 
“remarkably successful.” Other accounts, however, showed Pakistan 
ruled by a military dictatorship (with General Yahya Khan at the helm), 
that West Pakistan treats East Pakistan as a colony, and that capitalist- 
oriented development has created an immensely wealthy ownership class, 
while leaving the majority of the population in poverty. 

Contemporary events seemed to cut through at least some of these 
contradictory descriptions. The facade of Pakistani “democracy” came 
apart when General Khan, in response to the popular election won by East 
Pakistan’s Awami League, ordered the military suppression of the East. 
The shockingly brutal military action which followed sent millions of 
refugees fleeing in terror to India. 

With increasing study, the complicity of the United States in 
Pakistani events became evident. This was not simply a tragedy far from 





our shores in which we had no involvement, but one that our own 
Government was helping to create. 

Although some of the Pakistani army’s military equipment came from 
other countries, a major percentage came from the more than $ 1 billion 
of U. S. military aid—^Sabrejet fighters, light tanks, bombers, C-130 
transport planes, guns and ammunition—supplied to Pakistan since 1955. 
An arms embargo was imposed on both Pakistan and India from 1965 
to 1967, because of Indo-Pakistan border conflict, but many millions 
of dollars more of U. S. military aid were sent after the embargo was 
eased. 

U. S. economic assistance was also abundant, amounting to more than 
$4 billion since 1954. The yearly total of U. S. economic aid (about $200 
million) provided roughly half of the country’s total foreign aid, including 
that which was channeled through a ten-nation World Bank development 
consortium. The United States, reported The New York Times (May 30, 
1971), is heavily committed to every phase of Pakistan’s development, 
“as well as sustaining the nation’s budget and currency,’’ 

Even after the facts of West Pakistani military suppression and 
terrorism were well known in Washington, military and economic aid 
continued. At first, the State Department tried to obscure the fact of 
continuing shipments, but when the sustained aid flow was documented 
in Congress and the press, the Government began to talk about the need 
to continued aid so as to apply “leverage’’ to the Pakistani government. In 
April, the State Department admitted that U. S. tanks and F-86 fighters 
were being used in East Pakistan; it became clear that U. S. arms were 
helping to crush the Bengalis and that U.S. assistance would continue to 
flow, if at a somewhat reduced rate. 

The “send aid to apply leverage’’ argument sounded like the line taken 
by our Government in relation to Greece, and we suspected that it would 
have about as much impact in Pakistan, particularly since no one in the 
Executive branch was saying anything publicly to suggest criticism or 
disapproval of what was happening. But what could be done by ordinary 
citizens to counter such a policy? 

Newspapers and contacts with Congressional offices indicated that 
Pakistani ships were plying our East Coast, picking up shipments of 
military and economic goods. One way to express our concern and to 
put the spotlight of publicity on the situation, we reasoned, would be to 
attempt to block these ships as they landed to pick up the material. 
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Knowing that some Philadelphians were already concerned about 
Pakistan, we joined a local group called the Friends of East Bengal and 
became its Direct Action Committee. We were completely ignorant of 
port operations, but library research and telephone calls soon gave us a 
picture of the key sources of shipping information. In time we had a 
complete “intelligence apparatus,” involving a nun who kept watch on 
newspaper reports of ship arrivals, sympathetic workers at the 
Longshorement’s and Bay Pilots’ Associations, and, when necessary, 
spotters, with binoculars along shipping lanes. (The veil of secrecy which 
suddenly closed over both governmental and private sources of 
information on the movements of Pakistani ships is another story, too 
long to recount here.) 

On July 8 we heard that the Padma had attempted to pick up spare 
parts for jet fighters in Montreal. The Montreal Star (June 28-30) 
reported that the shippers claimed only cobalt and foodstuffs were to be 
loaded, but, when demonstrators insisted that the cargo be inspected, 
forty-six crates of Sabrejet spare parts were discovered. The Canadian 
government suspended the shipper’s license and the Padma headed for 
Baltimore, minus the jet parts. Thus the project, ‘The Pursuit of the 
Padma”, which led to a night in Baltimore’s jail and a sentence of thirty 
days probation on charges of “disorderly conduct” and “unlawfully 
casting loose setting a drift or placing an object, to wit a canoe, by 
obstructing navigation of the S.S. Padma. ” 

Our discouragement at not being able to prevent docking of the Padma 
was more than counterbalanced by the elation we felt at the excellent 
nation-wide coverage of the blockade on television, radio, and in the press. 
When the House Foreign Affairs Committee reported out a bill cutting off 
aid to Greece and Pakistan, a Congressional source and a well-known New 
York Times reporter told us that our Baltimore action was a major factor 
intluencing the Committee to take this unprecedented action. 

The need to work closely with the longshoremen was underscored by 
the Baltimore union’s decision to load the ship, in spite of our appeals to 
the contrary. We therefore put together a team of two Bengalis and two 
Americans and rushed to the International Longshoremen’s Association 
convention at Miaami’s Dilido hotel. There we explained our position to 
members of the ILA and, after meetings with top leaders and a speech on 
the convention floor, received a commitment that the ILA would not load 
military equipment bound for Pakistan. 



Our most significant contact, it turned out, was Richard Askew, 
president of Philadelphia's ILA Local 1291. He expressed immediate 
sympathy for the Bengalis and slated his conviction that a small group 
was trying to suppress the majority. As a black leader, he understood the 
plight of downtrodden people who are victimized for simply trying to 
express their democratic rights. Whereas the International ILA promised 
not to load military materiel for Pakistan, Askew indicated that his Local 
might not load economic aid as well, in the belief that any support for the 
dictatorship would only increase the amount of suffering in East Bengal. 

While the small team worked in Miami, the rest of the Direct Action 
Committee urged groups in other port cities to encourage blockades there, 
and also began marches and picketing at the offices of the Philadelphia 
agents for Pakistani ships. 

In early August, we learned that another Pakistani ship, the Al 
Ahmadi, was headed for Philadelphia. On August 12 we .set up a blockade 
at Philadelphia’s Pier 80 to meet it, but it turned around in the Delaware 
River and went to Baltimore. We chased it there and met it with pickets 
on land and water then found that it was heading back for Philadelphia. 

On August 17 wc arose at four in the morning to get our boats in the 
Delaware in time to meet the Al Almadi, which was expected al .seven 
a.m. Four canoes and one kyack paddled about three miles to Pier 80 
while thirty pickets formed in front of the gigantic warehouse on the 
dockside. We erected a thirty-foot mural depicting. U.S. arms being 
shipped to Pakistan, and soon were embroiled in intense discussions and 
negotiations with longshoremen, teamsters (whose trucks were backed up 
by our pickets), and officials of the shipping company, who complained 
that we were .shutting down their entire operation and causing the iran to 
lose their pay. We finally agreed to leave one gate (where a Japane.se ship 
was moored) free of pickets. 

The tiny nonviolent fleet looked like five slivers of darkness on the 
glistening water, bouncing 200 yards away at the riverside entrance to the 
dock. Several police boats kept a close, watch. The warehouse blocked the 
picketers’ view down-river, but they knew that the confrontation was 
imminent when they saw two of the canoeists suddenly raise cardboard 
signs above their heads and point them in the direction of the outgoing 
tide. 

In a fev/ moments the enormous prow of the Al Ahniadi edged past 
the warehouse, nudged by two large tugs. Our small boats paddled 



straight for the bow, but the police, apparently with orders not to make 
arrests, pulled alongside, grabbed them, and dragged them across the 
mouth of the ship and out of the way. As soon are they released us, 
however, we paddled right back, fighting through tugboat wakes and 
turbulence to gel in the freighter’s path. For a good twenty minutes the 
fleet charged and was dragged back, while longshoremen, teamsters, 
demonstrator, newspaper re-porters, television cameramen, and Pakistani 
crewmen leaning over the rail watched transfixedly. Finally, the Al 
Ahmadi was able to snag a hawser on the dock’s mooring. 

The longshoremen held the final card; we were in suspense to see if 
they would load or not. None had crossed the picket lines so far, and the 
next work gang was scheduled to pass through the gates at one p.m. At 
12:30 they started coming and the picketing was intensified. At 12:45, 
Richard Askew drove a large black car into the middle of the growing 
crowd in front of the warehouse gate. He got out slowly and was 
immediately besieged with microphones and questions by reporters. 

Speaking deliberately, he said: “I’m not here to tell the men what to 
do. I think they’ve already decided what to do. I’m here to express my 
own convictions. This company should be ashamed to have this ship tien 
up at its dock. West Pakistan is committing genocide on East Pakistan,’’ 
If we load this ship, it would be as through we were helping to commit 
genocide. 

A reporter asked the question that had been thrown at the 
demonstrators all morning: “Mr. Askew, aren your men losing money by 
not loading this ship?’’ 

“. these actions made an important contribution to public 

knowledge about the U. S. role in Pakistan, They also provided an 
example of how ordinary citizens can move beyond a sense of 
helplessness and into meaningful action.’’ 

Without the slightest hesitation he replied: “If I know in my heart that 
the money I’m earning is blood money, then I don’t want to have anything 
to do with it,’’ and he piled back into his car and drove off. 

Not a single longshoreman crossed the picket line, either then or 
during the next twenty-eight hours, during which time a continuous day 
and night demonstration was organized. Fewer and fewer longshoremen 
responded to the shipping company’s repeated calls for work crews, and 





the next after no on the Al Ahmadi sailed away, leaving more than a 
thousand tons of equipment on the dock. 

Apparently, this action completely closed the port of Philadelphia to 
Pakistani .shops, for later the Direct Action Committee received calls 
from a manufacturer and a lawyer, asking that the action be stopped so 
that they could make shipments to Pakistan. A group in Boston also 
organized a nonviolent fleet and discouraged a scheduled Pakistani ship 
from using the harbor. 

In October, we built eight replicas of sewer pipes (similar to those 
used for housing by Bengali refugees in India) and placed them in 
Lafayette Park, across from the White House. A team from the Direct 
Action Committee lived in them for more than a week, fasting or eating 
the meager diet of Bengali expatriates, to represent the plight of the 
refugees. From this lase, we organized a march on the Pakistan Embassy, 
a lobbying day on Capital Hill, an inter-faith religious service attended by 
Bangladesh representatives to the United Nations, and a refugee meal for 
Government employees. 

Because of the effective mass media coverage, these actions made an 
important contribution to public knowledge about the U.S. role in 
Pakistan. They also provided an example of how ordinary citizens can 
move beyond a sense of helplessness and into meaningful action to 
counter an obvious evil. 

Contacts in India told us that actions such as these were thoroughly 
described m the Indian press and were much appreciated as signs that, 
although the U. S. Government was unsympathetic, some American 
people were willing to take steps to protest against support for mass 
murder. Indian and U.S. delegates in the United Nations not now on 
speaking terms might well remember the moment on Pier 80 when 
longshoremen and demonstrators joined forces and removed their own 
support for dictatorship and massacre on -the other side of the world. 





FRIENDS OF EAST BENGAL 
General Information 

Purpose: The Friends of East Bengal has been established as a non¬ 
profit organization dedicated. 

(1) To help relieve the immense suffering imposed by military action 
against the people of East Bengal, 

(2) To further the freedom and political self-determination of the 
people of East Bengal, 

(3) To exert influence on the U. S. government to direct its policies 
toward these goals. 

Activities to date: Lobbying in Congress—Members of the group 
have visited the U. S. Congress in Washington to see many Senators and 
Congressmen. The lobbying effort has been directed primarily toward the 
Gallagher Amendment in the House and the Church-Saxbe Amendment 
in the Senate. Both amendments would suspend economic and military 
aid to Pakistan until the repression of East Bengalis by the Pakistan 
government is stopped. 

Demonstrations—Because the U. S. Government is allowing the 
shipment of arms licensed before the war of repression began, there have 
been several demonstrations designed to stop the shipment of arms to 
Pakistan. The demonstrations were at Pakistani ships loading at U. S. 
ports and have stopped or delayed some of the ships’ loading. In some 
ports longshoremen have agreed not to load ships. 

Public Opinion—^The organization has prepared several leaflets and 
news sheets about the tragic events in East Pakistan and the work of 
groups in this country. These leaflets have been distributed at places like 
the University of Pennsylvania campus and the Temple University Music 
Festival. A larger packet of information is being prepared as an 
information source, containing news articles, editorials, etc. 

Fund Raising—^Monies required by these activities have come from 
the sale of buttons and posters and from small donations. While not a 




relief agency itself, the Friends of East Bengal has investigated the 
agencies that are seeking donations to directly aid the East Pakistanis. A 
list of several agencies has been drawn up and the checking is continuing. 

Future Activities: Lobbying—Because the Church-Saxbe 
Amendment has yet to come before the Senate, lobbying will continue. In 
addition, the need for government—sponsored relief is great. 

Demonstration—^More ships are scheduled to carry arms and other 
goods to Pakistan ; demonstrations are planned for these. 

Teach-in and Speakers Bureau—^A teach-in is planned for the 
University of Pennsylvania for September and other schools will follow. 
While some speakers are already available, future efforts will include 
setting up a speakers bureau to provide programs for organizations and 
other public groups. 

Information contact-: Dr. C. H. Kahn, 4621 Larchwood Ave., Phila. 
Pa., GR 2-3969. Judith Beinslein, 345 S. 18th St., Phila. Pa., K1 5- 1907. 
Chuck Goodwin, 5001 Willowns Ave., Phila. Pa., GR 6-4437. 

Dick Taylor, 4719 Cedar St., Phila. Pa., SA 4-7398. 
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STATEMENT BY DR, CARL E. TAYLOR ON 
STATEMENT BY DR. CARL. E. TAYLOR ON 

At the suggestion of Dr. William Greenough I am writing a brief 
report on a recent trip to India to work with our research projects. I was 
bom in India and have spent approximately half of my life there, mostly 
in research, teaching and service in the villages. On this trip I was 
immediately caught up in a wave of discussion built on long and intimate 
friendships with many officials at all levels. 

I have never seen the intensity of anti-American antagonism that wet 
have now generated. Even more than usual, the highest officials are trying 
to be polite in order not to aggravate an already explosive situation. I 
admire the caution and considered restraint which the Indian government 
is maintaining in the face of growing pressures from the people and the 
parliament and in spite of what seems to them to be callousness and 
misunderstanding from abroad. 

It is my considered Judgement that pre.sent U. S. policy is dangerous 
and short-sighted. We are contributing to producing another chronically 
ulcerating center of war and disruption in Asia. United States military and 
economic support for Pakistan is pushing India into some sort of military 
action. It is obvious that direct military invasion of Bangladesh would 
make India subject to international blame for having accelerated the 
splitting of Pakistan. The hattred of West Pakistan among Bengali 
Pakistanis is matched only by their terror of the ruthless “burn and kill” 
activities of the Army. Official Pakistan policy is to shift the blame for the 
present trouble to India and the 10 million Hindus in East Pakistan even 
though the now outlawed Awami League was Muslim led and gained over 
98% of the elected positions in the winter elections. If Pakistani officials 
succeed in shifting the blame this will provide a rallying point to prevent 
the breaking up of the provinces of West Pakistan. Since Indian officials 
seem wise enough not to be seduced into direct military action, they are 
forced into indirect measures to relieve the present intolerable situation. 
A stricking feature of the refugee camps is that they contain mostly older 




people, women and children. The implications for prolonged guerrilla 
warfare are staggering. Because of Chinese commitments to Pakistan for 
once the USA cold have been on the side of freedom rather than 
supporting the status quo of a military oligarchy. 

Most resented in Delhi is the hypocrisy of the present U.S. posture. 
They ask bluntly how we think we can fool both sides by declaring a ban 
and then continuing arms shipments. When the $70,000,000 emergency 
relief grant for refugees in India was announced the day after the news 
broke on the sailing of the first two ships loaded with munitions, the 
general reaction was “do they think they can buy us off ?” Then quickly 
they presented simple arithmetic of the inadequacy of our relief gesture. 
Indian officials estimate that just feeding the 6 plus million refugees is 
costing at least 11/4 million dollars a day. This means feeding a family of 
five for a dollar a day. If all of the $70,000,000 was used for food, rather 
than just the $20,000,000 portion now allocated, it would still feed the 
refugees for less than two months. In addition, of course, there is the total 
social and economic disruption that is being caused by efforts to resettle 
these numbers. The average daily wage has fallen in some areas from 3 
rupees to 1 rupee a day (13 cents a day). Having to cope with these new 
numbers represents a total disaster for the gradual but encouraging 
movement of economic development on the Indian subcontinent. 

More than anything else, the resentment rises from the blatant 
genocide of the 10 million Hindus who were in East Pakistan. How long 
officials will be able to hold off retaliation against the much larger 
numbers of Muslims in India is somewhat doubtful. What hurts most is 
the abvious callousness and unconcern of the rest of the world to a 
tragedy involving much larger numbers of people than even the Nazi 
“final solution.” Americans must be made aware of both the realities and 
their own responsibilities to help, if possible, but at least not to aggravate 
tensions and prolong the crisis by .supporting a repressive military regime. 


GET ; ckc 
July, 1971 
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OXFAM AMERICA 
Incorporated 

August 12,1971 

1028 Connecticut Ave. N. W. 

Suite 509 
Washington, D. C. 

20036 

Dear Friend, 

Suppose you and 7 million other Americans (almost a whole New 
York City) suddenly had to flee across the border into Mexico, with no 
possessions but the clothes on your back. Could you stay alive without 
help? And would you expect Mexico to be able to take care of you and 
the others ? 

Just such a situation exists today among the East Pakistani refugees 
in India. The Indian Government is doing its best to handle the burden 
that has been thrust upon it of providing food, shelter, and emergency 
medical care to this desperately needy group, but it cannot do the Job 
alone. 

We in the richer nations are the only hope of keeping thousands of 
innocent children and adults from dying of starvation or disease. Many 
Americans, Canadians and Britons already have rushed their 
contributions through the efficient channels of OXFAM. A nonpolitical 
organization which has helped disaster victims since 1942, OXFAM will 
see to it that your dollars do the maximum good in this crisis. 

Plea.se send your cheque—which is tax-deductible—to OXFAM- 
America, Suite 509, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. 

You literally hold the power of life and death in your hand—lake your 
pen and write a vote for life ! 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- 


Theodora C. Foster 
Executive Director 








STATEMENT BY AMERICAN CITIZENS ATTENDING THE 
SOUTH ASIA CONFERENCE IN TORONTO, 
CANADA—AUGUST 21, 1971 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States in attendance at the 
South Asia Conference in Toronto (August 19 to 21, 1971), condemn the 
United States Government for its continuing delivery of military arms and 
related spare parts, along with economic assistance, to the Pakistan 
Government. This aid only contributes to further violence in South Asia. 
It contradicts American national interest. It violates world morality. 

We urge our Government to alter its present course and to follow 
the recommendations of the Toronto Declaration of Concern— 

Signatoriey .— 

Mr. Thomas A. Dine, Executive Assistant to U.S. Senator Frank 
Church. 

Prof. Robert Dorfman, Harvard University. 

Dr. John Rohde, Harvard Medical School. 

Mrs.,,ComeIia F. Rohde, International Rescue Commi.ssion. 

Dr. Hannah Papanek, Harvard University. 

Prof. Stanely Wolpert, University of California. 

Prof. Gustav Papanek, Harvard University. 

Mr. Homer Jack, Secretary, International Religions for Peace. 

Mr. Horman Dahl of Ford Foundation. 







OHIO : FRIENDS OF EAST BENGAL 

B. Chandrasekaran reports from Ohio : 

We are proud to report to you the starting of an organization in 
Columbus called ‘The Friends of East Bengal’. 

About 15 interested persons, mainly students and faculty members of 
the Ohio State University, got together the 29th of July to discuss our 
responses to the tragedy in, Bangladesh. We had a larger meeting 
organized as a result of our decisions at this first meeting. The second 
meeting, which was actually the charter meeting of the Group, had an 
attendance of more than 60 people, this time representing a larger cross- 
section of the Community and was held on 5 August. We were fortunate 
in having as our main speaker Dr. J. K. Bhattacharjee of Oxford, Ohio 
who has been very active for the cause of Bangladesh, and has been in 
contact with many similar organizations. The meeting was a great 
success, in the sense most of the attendees have agreed to serve on one 
committee or another as volunteers. 

We have already organized signacampaigns for petitions to 
Congressmen and the President to end military and economic aid to W. 
Pakistan. As a result of our appeals to the local Unitarian and Catholic 
churches, over 100 telegrams were sent over the last weekend, urging 
local Congressmen to vole in support of the Gallagher Amendment. 
Displays and information boths in many centers in Columbus are 
planned. We are planning loconcenlrate on the local church groups in the 
beginning for collecting funds for refugee relief. Public service sports on 
television and radio for this purpose are also planned. 

At the moment, there are three major committees in operation : 

1. relief 2. Publicity and information and 3. organization of charity 
shows, large meetings, etc. 

The address of the group is : 

Friends of East Bengal 

P.O. Box 3035 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Arizona: Friends of East Bengal 

Jon Markoulis writes from Arizona ; 

We have started a “Friends of East Bengal” group in Tempe, Ariz. So 
far we have called a press conference and held a vigil in front of the 
Federal Building in Phoenix. The object was to educate the public in this 
area because the local papers are not carrying the story. The TV coverage 
we got was not very good. As a group we asked that the US stop aid to 
West Pakistan and use its troops in Asia to get food and medical supplies 
to the people in need, in East Bengal. So far we have collected about $100 
which we gave to UNICEF. 

The peace centers in Tempe and Phoenix, The Catholic center for 
peace and Justice, WILPF and UNICEF make up our group. In 
September we are going to hold a panel discussion on the situation in East 
Bengal. The address of the group: Friends of East Bengal 1414 S. 
McAllister Tempe, Arizona. 


Milwaukee August 12, 1971 

Ron DeNicola writes from Milwaukee Peace Action Committee : The 
meeting Tuesday nite was relatively a success. Twenty people showed up 
including several Marquette Indian students from the International 
student Club. 

We split the group into two caucusses, one on relief and the larger on 
political action and education. Next Tuesday at 8-00 p.m. we will have 
our second meeting which basically will deal with an internal workshop. 
This meeting will be most important as its objectives are to educate 
ourselves to the utmost. I hope you or a BDL representative can attend. 

Wednesday we had our press conference in which we made a public 
statement to the effect that relief and educational efforts on East Pakistan 
will be centered at the PAC in Milwaukee and asking the community for 
support. There was good coverage on only one TV station, channel 6. 

Bangladesh Association of Canada 
Toronto 

‘Crisis in Bangladesh’ was the theme of a symposium held on August 5, 
1971 at 7-30 p.m. in the University of Toronto campus under the auspices 
of the Bangladesh Association, University of Toronto. The following 
were the speakers: 



1. Mr. Andrew Brewin, Member of Canadian Parliament, 

2. Mr. Frederick Nossal, Associate Editor of Toronto Telegram, 

3. Mr. Paul Ignatieff, Director of UNICEF, Toronto, 

4. Mr. Leslie Smith of Food and Drug Directorate, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. Brewing was one of the three members of the Canadian 
Parliamentary Delegation, which, on the invitation of the Governments of 
India and Pakistan, visited recently the refugee camps in India and also 
Bangladesh. He reiterated his earlier stand that any political solution in 
East Bengal must reflect the wishes of the people expressed in the last 
December election. 

Mr. Ignatieff emphasized the need of a massive relief for the refugees 
in India which he called ‘a crisis inside a crisis’. Mr. Smith gace his eye¬ 
witness accounts of the difficult situations the refugees are passing 
through. A documentary film, which Mr. Smith took was also shown. 

California : 

Joan Baez Benefit Concert 

Famous folk singer Joan Baez gave a concert on July 24, at the 
Stanford Univer* sily campus for the benefit of the 7 million refugees of 
Bangladesh. The concert was attended by over 12,000 persons from the 
San Francisco Bay area. It was organized by Mrs. Ranu Basu and others 
from the Stanford India Association. The members of the American 
League for Bangladesh, the peoples Union and the Institute for the Study 
of Nonviolence helped tremendously in publicizing and staging the 
concert. 

At the concert, members of the American League for Bangladesh and 
of the Stanford India Student Association distributed over 8,000 leaflets 
which exposed the U.S. complicity in the genocide in Bangladesh. The 
leaflet pointed out recent U.S. shipment of arms to the brutal Pakistan 
Military Junta and the Administration’s declared policy of continuing to 
do so. Mrs. Joan Baez Harris condemned the Administration’s immoral 
and shameful policy and asked the 12,000 member audience to sign a 
petition which urged the U.S. Government to stop all aid to the repressive 
regime in Islamabad. Several thousand of the audience signed the 
petition. 



New York ; Friends of East Bengal 

The Friends of East Bengal (New York) held a mass rally in New 
York on August 14, in co-operation with the Bangladesh League of 
America. About 500 people participated in the rally that look place at the 
U.N. Plaza from mid-day to about 3 p.m. The rally was addressed by Dr. 
Alamgir of the Bangladesh League, Dr. Eqbal Ahmad and Ejaj Ahmad 
two noted scholars from W. Pakistan, and by Mr. S. J. Avery of the 
Quaker project. 

The speeches were followed by several small workshops on the 
Bangladesh crisis. 

An eighty-page booklet containing a historical summary of the Pak- 
Bangladesh conflict since 1947 put together by the Friends of East Bengal 
was distributed at the rally together with many other pamphlets. The 
address of the Friends of East Bengal (New York) is : 13 E. 17th St., 6th 
Floor, N. Y, N. Y. Phone (212) 741—0750. 

Announcements : 

(1) We are enclosing the Bangladesh Emergency Welfare Appeal 
brochure with this newsletter as a specimen copy. Please let us know how 
many you want to distribute to prospective donors in your area. 

(2) Those of you who have requested us for the “Why Bangladesh’’ 
booklet, please allow us another week before we can mail them to you. 

(3) Please send us a report of your group activities for publication in 
our newsletter. Send us paper clippings loo from your local newspapers. 

(4) We have reprinted a large number of bumper-stickers : “Stop 
Pakistan Genocide in Bangladesh.” We will supply them to Bangladesh 
groups at cost. 


Issued by : Bangladesh Defense League, 5245 South Kenwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 60615. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO 

PRESIDENT NIXON 

International Students Cultural Organization 

By your statement of August 4, defending continued aid to Pakistan, 
you not only challenged the recent decision of the House of 
Representatives and the strong protest against that aid by the group of 
Pakistan diplomats who had just resigned in disgust with the Islamabad 
junta’s reign of terror, but also the rising tide moral revulsion in this 
country and around the world. 

This raises the question of the sincerity of the Administration’s 
position in this matter, in that you had not arranged to have a single 
defender of your stand on aid to Pakistan, even from your own party, rise 
to oppose the stopping of that aid, when the House debated the Foreign 
Assistance Bill the previous day. Was this an admission that continuation 
of such aid is so indefensible that public debate by the people’s 
representatives was avoided, with the intention of getting the unsavoury 
job done by Executive action? 

Least appeal be made to Executive omniscience as justification for 
Executive omnipotence let us go into the marits of the case. This is by no 
means as simple a matter to decide as your summary public treatment of 
it assumes, nor should we be content to leave it to Mr. Kissinger’s 
inscrutible wisdom. America’s and the world’s conscience has been 
outraged in East Bengal, and we must have an open trial of the case. Too 
much is at stake for the human family to acquiesce in furtive maneuvers 
and bureaucratic blunders as excuses for further arms shipments to that 
brutal regime. 

The massive moral issue apart, your statement that the suspension of 
aid is likely to aggravate the problem of relief for Pakistan refugees, 
hampering Pakistan’s ability to work with the United Nations, “as it 
presently has indicated it is willing to do in distributing the food 
supplies,’’ and that the aid to Pakistan is “the way to influence the cour.se 
of events in the Indian subcontinent’’ is fallacious. 





There is no solution to the refugee problem so long as we try to 
bypass the problem of the political settlement in East Bengal. And there 
can be no political settlement which is not based on the fact that it has 
become psychologically, morally and practically impossible for East 
Bengalis to go on tolerating the blatant fiction of the alleged unity 
between themselves and their genocidal tyrants and exploiters. East 
and West Pakistan, two distinct peoples with entirely different 
cultures—once a thousand milers apart and now unthinkably far ! 

As Tajuddin Ahmed, Prime Minister of the provincial government of 
Bangladesh, said in his appeal “To the People of the World” on April 
17,”Pakistan is now dead and buried under a mountain of corpses. The 
hundreds and thousands of people murdered by the army in Bangladesh 
will act as an impenetrable bamer between West Pakistan and the People 
of Bangladesh. By resorting to pre-planned genocide Yahya must have 
known that he was himself digging Pakistan’s grave. The subsequent 
massacres perpetrated on his orders by his licenced killers on the people 
were not designed to preserve the unity of a nation. They were acts of 
racial hatred and sadism devoid of even the elements of humanity. 
Professional soldiers, on orders, violated their code of military honours 
and were seen as beast of prey who indulged in an orgy of murder, rape, 
loot, arson and destruction unequalled in the annals of civilization. These 
acts indicate chat the concept of two countries is already rooted deeply in 
the minds of Yahya and his associates who would not dare to commit such 
atrocities on their own countrymen.” 

Mr. President, do you not sec how morally obtuse it is to go on 
pretending and presuming that, after what these people have been 
through, they are to go back and put themselves in those bloody hands 
transiting themselves to the tender mercies of those who have treated 
them with studied brutality and have never shown the least sign of a 
change of heart? And it is four and one half months since thereign of 
terror began; as the defecting diplomats have declared, with their intimate 
and through knowledge of the whole situation, far greater than yours or 
mine, “There absolutely cannot be any question of economic or military 
assistance to West Pakistan now. Such assistance will only have the effect 
of perpetuating genocide.” 

For us who have been brought up to applaud Patrick Henry’s “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” is it unconceivable that those who have seen 
their fathers and sons slaughtered, their daughters mass-raped, their 
homes looted and put to the torch, their industries and services destroyed, 
their educated leaders systematically killed off, should prefer death to 
tyrant-governed relief, even if overseen by a handful of UN observers? 
Have you the audacity to ask them to return to such a regime? 



Dare we go on acting as if an American military ally must never be 
disowned, no matter what unspeakable atrocities he commits? You say, 
“We are not going to engage in Public pressure on the Government of 
West Pakistan,’’ (Does this expression mean that, although you do not 
recognise Bangladesh, you do, at least unconsciously, recognize that the 
government is now that of West Pakistan?) You add, “That would be 
counter-productive. These are matters that we will discuss only in private 
channels.’’ 

So, regardless of the fact thatthis ally has engaged in tops of 
thousands of the most offensive public acts against human decency 
against civilization itself, we must avoid any public wounding or his 
sensibilities! After all, the reasoning goes, he might favours China, 
instead of us, with his readiness to accept such tokens as of undying 
friendship and loyelty as tanks, jets, fleme throwers, machine guns, and 
be no longer a staunch ally and bulwark against Communism! 

Speaking of staunchness, Mr.President, have you really been using 
your influence with the genocidal tyrant, “through private channels,’’ as 
you insist, the past four months? If so, you can see by now how effective 
such considerate methods are! It would be difficult to imagine, 
considering the catalogue of attested crimes against humanity in the 
Yahya Khan, Tikka Khan recording during this very period, how the 
conduct of this regime could have been worse? Better try another method 
of persuasion, Mr. Nixon. 

Unless you do, your foreign policy may reach its nadir over your 
wrong relation to Bangladesh, with is extraordinary moral and 
humanitarian significance. What then becomes of your dream of being 
remembered as a creative peacemaker? Has the time not come, in light of 
Bangladesh, for a foreign policy with a human face? Is it not time to turn 
away from the professional power politics chessboard? Ego-blindness is 
the archenemy of world peace. The Pentagon Papers disclosures were a 
timely warning against those who do not hesitate to master-mind the lives 
and destinies of others, who form brain-trust coteries and pay with global 
chessboards. How often Life laughs at their clever stumbles! Too often 
they are so knowledgeable, so full of information, that there is no room 
left for wisdom. There is a canny instinct in the people’s distrust of brain- 
trusters. 

Public confidence in a government in the only justification for its 
existence. By this test Yahya Khan, Tikka Khan, their junta and their 
minions have forfeited any further right to be in East Bengal. And if you. 
Mr. President, incredible as it is, have uttered no word of public criticism 
of that regime during all the.se months of its terror and, on the contrary 



have come to its defense—and action in harmony with it, despite 
Congressional criticism—^are you not adding dangerously to the growing 
cridibility gap in these stormy times? What will our new 18—25 voters 
think of all this? 

And now comes tyrant Yahya Khan’s amazing announcement to the 
world that is was the slaughter of 100,000 of their fellow-citizens by the 
Bangladesh Awami League and their followers that forced him to declare 
martial law to put down the bloody rebellion! The refutation of this grant 
lie is simple. How is it that the many foreign and Pakistani reporters in 
East Pakistan before the reign of terror that began at midnight on March 
25, failed to report this horrible news, and that Yahya himself, far from 
telling the world this story, gave every appearance, until that date, of 
negotiating in gooil faith with. Mujibur Rahman, leader of the Awami 
League, having publicly referred to him as the “coming Prime Minister of 
Pakistan?” We know now that Yahya’s negotiations were a blind for the 
army’s preparations for the genocidal eruption—^and so soon after 
Pakistan had solemnly signed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights! 

A piece of this deceit was Pakistan’s twice (in 1948 and 1965) 
attacking India with armament obtained under the assurance that it was 
for her own defense only, especially against any Communist aggression. 
Can this kind of ally contribute to America’s or the “Free Wrold’s” 
security? If ever a regime has murdered a people, betraying democracy, 
and violating all criteria or humanity, it is the regime you, Mr. Nixon, 
are trying to defend and support. If a ruler grossly misgoverns his own 
people and, refusing to be their protector, becomes their torturing dictator, 
dare you, even then Support him on the grounds that he is “essential to 
America’s security?” 

Apart from the moral issue, as we consider the vast changes in 
armament and all the other developments in such military, alliances as 
SEATO since they were formed, is it not wise, at a time like this, to face 
afresh the question : Is the Administration simpley repealing an old 
stance? Is Pakistan really so important to the USA as to justify paying 
any such price as would pay for its professions of allegiance, at the risk 
of alienating Bangladesh’s 75,000,000 and India’s 550,000,000 and 
American and world moral standards? What does “a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind” dictate in such a case? And what does the 
faithfulness to one’s vows and standards as a Christian require in sueh a 
situation if one is to have more than a political membership? 

One more major question, Mr. President. Both you and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi give us the impression that fear of what China 



may do in the Bangladesh situation weighs heavily with you, not so? You 
assume that if, for example, in the absence of any other valid solution, 
India were to be driven to go to the rescue of Bangladesh, having declared 
is as her strictly limited purpose to make it possible for the Bangladesh 
people to create their own government and enable the millions of 
miserable escapees to return home as free me China might intervene. 

Evidently you and Mr. Kissinger, despite his scholarly expertise in 
other directions, share the general dangerous misconception of the nature 
of the Peking regime. It is widely assumed that Mao’s regime has 
followed the Russian, even the Stalinist pattern of readiness for ruthless 
repression, even invasion. 

But there is abundent documentation for the following understanding 
of Mao’s way : Since the beginning of his movement in the 1920’s, 
culminating in the Cultural Revolution, and emerging into the world’s 
consciousness in the present new diplomacy, Mao has thoroughly taught 
all his people that, on the one hand, they may need to deal with regimes 
with which they differ, however strongly—this being a matter of 
temporary tactics—while, on the other hand, “whoever opposes 
imperialism or makes revolution has out support,’’ as Peking declared in 
its editorial on Army Day, August 1. 

Red China has a massive record of standing for the liberation of 
struggling peoples, but by measures short of invasions, despite her 
entering North Dorea when she felt her own borders threatened and her 
later taking possession of certain disputed areas on her borders with India. 
Concerning her attitude to the Pakistan—^India—^Bangladesh tangle, 
while China, by virtually warning India, “Hands off East Bengal,’’ to this 
extent supports Yahya Khan against India, she could not gomuch further 
in abetting a tyrannical Right reactionary regime without committing 
ideological, moral, political suicide. We need therefore not fear a Chinese 
invasion of the South Asian subcontinent. But Mao’s tactical stance in the 
present situation means that he wants to wrap off India from going to the 
rescue of Bangladesh so that not only East Bengal but West Bengal will 
become desperate and deteriorate into another Vietnam, for which the 
stage is all set, as the writer has developed the picture in “China’s 
Strategy, a New Vietnam.’’ 

When that Bangladesh desperation comes—^and both Washington’s 
proPakistan stance and Delhi’s dangerously delaying Bangladesh policy 
directly contribute to it—the well prepared and powerful pro-China 
Communists of West Bengal, expert in capitalizing on chaos, and other 
elements of that “Northeast Volcano’’ will find Red China supporting 



them as they have massively supported the Vietnam struggle, and Mao 
will then repudiate Yahya and Co. 

Enough of this point for now, but Mr. President, you and Mr. 
Kissinger had better go deeper in your China study and see that you are 
now on the wrong track, so far as your South Asia chessboard goes, 
definitely backing the very wrong horse. What a price a “lift” to Peking 
for Henry? If by your present course you weaken the Bangladesh cause 
and tempt China to encourage and support a new and far worse. Vietnam, 
with another quarter of the human race, in South Asia, at stake, will that 
not give a serious setback to our hopes of seeing the real China in the 
United Nations as a responsible member of the world family? 

As for the justification for India’s going to Bangladesh’s rescue, she 
would only be responding, at long last, after dangerous delay, to the 
horrible and massive aggression of Pakistan’s reign of terror regime 
against the people of Bangladesh, who will form the eighth largest nation 
of the world; aggression also against India, far more serious than an 
ordinary violation of a border or most of the other accepted causes of war, 
historically. Above all, this deliberate genocidal aggression has been a 
gross attack on the very fabric of civilization, of decent and human and 
trustable human relations, a return to far worse than the law of the jungle. 

The Humpty-Dumpty that was Pakistan—the weird political 
contrivance for two very different peoples, a thousand miles apart and 
supposed to be united only by a common religion, a relationship that has 
given the majority the 75,000,000 of East Pakistan a far worse colonial 
status than ever they had undei' the British—this put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again—not even with the aid of the Pentagon and the State 
Department. 

No, you cannot solve the refugee or aid problem without .solving the 
political problem. This is ihe basic stubborn fact from which true 
statesmanship must fashion a new policy. 


Jay Holmes Smith 
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HINTS FOR LOBBYISTS (Revised 9/16/71) 

1. The following materials are available for your use in the office in 
preparing for Hill encounters : 

a. Card file sumarizing our contacts with each member of the House 
and Senate to date. 

b. Profile of their voting records on certain indicative issues 

c. Pamphlet for lobbyists put out by Quakers, 

d. List of Congressmen alphabetically including state, party, office 
room number and telephone (see also July newsletter). 

e. Text and list of co-sponsors of Saxbe-Church Amendment 
(Senate) and Gallagher Amendment (House) to the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

f. Congressional Directory (biographies, committees, etc. etc.) 

g. Press file containing editorials, letters to the editor, news stories, 
etc., hopefully from your congressman’s district 

h. Reprints of materials useful for your information and for 
handouts to Congressmen’s offices. 

2. Plan your schedule with some thought to building locations (the 
numerous office building are large !). 

3. Punctuality within five to ten minutes of the time set is expected. 
Should you be delayed, a prompt explanation (preferably by phone in 
advance of the appointment but as soon thereafter as possible) will be 
more warmly received than a later personal appearance. You can 
reschedule at the time of your phone call. 

ASK FIRST to see the Congressman or Senator about the situation in 
East Pakistan and about the Saxbe-Church (Gallagher) Amendment to the 
Foreign Aid bill; if he is unable to see you, THEN ASK to speak to the PERSON 
WHO HANDLES THE CONGRESSMAN’S LEGISLATION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

5. Obtain the name (do not be shy to ask for spelling) and position of 
the person you .sec and include this information in your report 
(questionnaire) to us so that we can build continuity. 




6. Introduce yourself to your contact briefly clear name, where in the 
U. S. you come from and what you are doing (e. g. teaching in a 

university).reside.vote in a Congressman’s districtor Senator 

cate, make.his point clear (he will realize you can in.voters). 

7. Ask the staff member how familiar he and/or the Congressman is 
with the situation in East Pakistan and with the saxbe-church (Gallagher) 
Amendment to Foreign Assistance bill. Conscientious offices welcome 
the opportunity to learn from sincere, informed, concise persons to the 
extent they have time available. Staff are often overworked, so that 
lobbyists are valuable sources of information to them—often the only 
sources consulted. Thus when you exchange information you are 
rendering them a service, not asking a favor. After determining his depth 
of knowledge, explain why it is important the U.S. assume a neutral 
position in the Pakistan “civil war’’. 

8. Ask if the Senator (Congressman supports the Saxbe-Church 
(Gallagher) Amendment—not “will he support’’ because this asks him to 
commit himself in the future when circumstances might have changed. 
Most people; are sympathetic to the suffering of the Bengali people; 
however, they may feel they must vote against the bill for other reasons. 
If the person opposes or is non-committal, ASK WHY. This is not an 
embarrassing question, since Members of Congress and their staffs 
always expect to explain their positions on critical issues. You can be 
most persuasive when you understand their reservations. 

We need to know what positions has been taken so we know if we 
must do further work. Let us know the areas of disagreement or concern 
so we can approach him the next time prepared. (Note these on 
questionnaire. Your recollections are... if noted briefly before 
continuing on to your next appointment.) Any material you can supply 
verbally or written to inform and persuade your contacts will be most 
valuable. 

9. Be sure to differentiate between aid’s opinions and Congressman’s 
position. 

10. While feeling sympathy for the Bengal tragedy, many members 
feel an obligation always to support the Administration position on 
foreign/security matters or may have reservations on other issues of 
substance. Explaining some of the following points may have an impact 
in such situations: 

a. The intent of House and Senate legislation proposed is to keep the 
U. S. from favoring one side over another in yet another Asian 
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civil war (disengage from our aid involvement, in another 
potential Viet men), especially where the separation of the 
country is now regarded as inevitable by knowledgeable 
observers in and out of the government. 

b. The bureaucracy has urged the President to follow the above 
policy—^for example, Assistant Secretary of State Sisco told the 
Foreign Relations Committee that Pakistan has less than a 50% 
chance of surviving as a unified nation. However, the President 
rejected that position because of his use of Pakistan as a conduit 
for Kissinger to fly to Peking—yet we could use other avenues to 
Peking (e. g., we’ve used Warsaw for years, Rumania is another 
possibility, as are Hong Kong or San Francisco;). 

c. The only ones to gain in the present con.are Mao Ise-Tung and 

chaos—^whereas . osers will be U. S., India, Russia, and 

moderate democratic Awami League leaders. 

d. The conditions which force on millions of refugees fuel the war 
machines of India and Pakistan ; chances of another needless 
Indian-Pakistan war are high. 

e. Withdrawing aid—especially including economic aid—will 
make continued occupation of the East extremely difficult 
financially for the West. 

f. It is dubious how “friendly” an ally Pak has ever been or how 
much “leverage” American aid has ever bought us with Pakistan 
(for example, they kicked us out of Peshawar intelligence base in 
1969) ; Chinese potential is overrated, as has been shown by their 
promise of small amounts of aid, and their inability to afford 
giving very much (e. g. gave very little to North Vietnam). West 
Pakistan is likely to follow its own interests, not China’s, as it has 
in the past. 

g. Pakistan defaulted this summer on its repayment of debts to us for 
past aid loans. It seeks further relief permitting rescheduling 
payments due October 31 and beyond. Stress that this form of 
economic assistance underwrites its occupation of terror in 
Bangladesh, and that as a matter of good economics we shouldn’t 
stand for this threat to our aid program’s viability. 

h. Relief : UN supervisory prospects and State Department 
assurances are totally inadequate to prevent misuse of food as a 
weapon while the present military and civilion regime continues. 







Until a genuinely representative political settlement is achieved, 
nothing short of an airlift is likely to reach villagers impartially 
and effectively. Over 10% of the population has fled to India, 
hopefully some what reducing demand. Need is likely to be 
greatest in province adjacent to India due to the Pak army military 
measures there. It is essential we offer PL 480 food shipments to 
India for refugees, and these supplies could possibly spill over the 
border. 

11. If an aid Congressman wants more particular information on 
legislation or the Pakistan situation which you are unable to provide, let 
us know both verbally and on the questionnaire so that appropriate 
follow-up can be expedited. If at all possible obtain the information 
yourself and see that it reaches the person who asked for it. 

12. Please send us copies of any material you feel is useful in 
responding to the concerns of Hill offices. 
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SEVEN REASONS FOR SUPPORTING BANGLADESH 

The gruesome terrorism which the West Pakistani Army has been 
practising against the mass of the East Pakistan population since March 
is now fairly well known. 

According to the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees, the number 
of those who have fled East Pakistan for India has reached nine million. 
Whether we believe the number of Bengalis killed so far to be 50,000 or 
2 million, the holocaust is of a scale which calls for comparisons with 
Vietnam and with the Indonesian massacres of 1965-66. 

Public figures here and abroad have condemned the West Pakistanis, 
many have demanded that they exercise restraint henceforth, and some 
that they should create conditions which would make it possible for the 
refugees to return. The World Bank team which visited East Pakistan in 
early June reported that the situation there would not return to normal 
“until there is a drastic reduction in the visibility and preferably even the 
presence” of the West Pakistan Army. But the case for an independent 
state of Bangladesh has hardly been considered. 

As I See it, there are seven major reasons why the cause of an 
independent Bangladesh deserves support. 

Firstly and of central importance is that continuing attempts to 
suppress the Bangladesh movement are likely to be as futile as they are 
bloody. The men who lead this movement were shown to have 
overwhelming support in East Pakistan last December when the Awami 
League obtained 160 of the area’s 162 seats in a free and fully contested 
election. And the attempt to break the back of the movement by what was 
hopefully intended as a short sharp crackdown has signally failed, with 
the Bengali units in the armed forces mutinying almost to a man. Since 
then Yahya Khan has repeatedly invited elected M. P’s of the banned 
Awami League to associate themselves with his regime by agreeing to 
take up their seats in the Pakistan Parliament, but only 22 of the 160 have 
accepted his offer. 





The reports of the few independent observers who have been allowed 
iito East Bengal in the last few months agree that the military rulers of 
the area are continuing to find it necessary to act with the greatest 
harshness. In the words of Sydney Schanberg of the New York Times, 
who was in East Pakistan at the end of last month, they are trying to make 
their occupation stick “in spite of the region’s crippled economy, the 
collapse of the Government administration, intensifying guerilla activity 
by Bengali separatists, mounting Army casualties and an alienated 
sullen population.” In these circumstances assurances by the Pakistani 
military authorities that they are seeking ways of making it possible for 
the refugees to return to East Bengal can only be regarded as either 
wishful thinking or window dressing of the most hypocritical kind. (See 
the New York Times, September 23, 1971) 

Secondly, the cause of an independent state in East Bengal makes 
good historical sense. The circumstances which led to the creation of 
Pakistan in 1947— essentially the widespread fear in the Muslim 
communities of British India that they would suffer discrimination and 
persecution in a Hindu-dominated independent India—did not 
necessarily point to the establishment of a single Muslim state. The 
famous Lahore Resolution of 1940, in which the All-India Muslim 
League committed itself to the idea that the sub-continent should undergo 
partition, did not in fact call for a single slate of Pakistan, demanding 
rather that the “North-Western and Eastern zones of India should be 
grouped to constitute ‘Independent States’. But the Muslim League's 
leaders, mainly Westerners, were able to use the intensity of anti-Hindu 
feeling which Prevailed in East Bengal in the following years to win the 
adherence of some crucial Bengalis for the idea of a single Muslim .state, 
and it was to this demand that Britain finally acceded in 1947. 

There were, however, vast contrasts in historical experience and 
cultural disposition between the two halves of the new country, the one 
half oriented to the Middie East, the other throughly India in basic culture 
and finding its inspiration as much in the Hindu Bengali poet Tagore as 
in the writings of the great muslims. The power of Islam to create a sense 
of common identity between them waned quickly once Pakistan had 
actually come into being, and it was not long before many Eastern leaders 
realized that they had been led into a tragic mistake. 

The dominance of Westerners in the newly formed Pakistan Army, 
combined with the shortage of senior administrators in East Bengal (this 



latter mainly a product of the partition time emigration of Hindus) 
combined to make it possible for West Pakistanis to assume a role of 
politicial dominance in the Eastern province soon after independence, and 
this situation remained essentially unchanged until early this year. Not 
only have central governments been dominated by Westerners since 1947, 
but the same has been true in large measure of the higher civil service in 
East Bengal and this despite the fact that there are 75 million people in 
the Eastern region and only 58 million in the Western. 

One consequence has been a massive shift in the economic balance 
between the two halves. Foreign exchange from East Pakistan’s raw 
materials exports, especially jute, has been used to buy capital goods and 
consumer items for the West, and the West has received almost 70% of 
Pakistan’s overseas aid. Largely as a result of this, economic growth has 
been more rapid in West Pakistan, and East Bengal’s sense of cultural 
distinctness and political subordinacy has been compounded by a sharp 
sense of economic grievance. 

Thirdly, an independent Bangladesh state would meet most tests of 
viability. It would certainly need international aid in generous quantities 
to repair the terrible devastation of the last several months. But in the long 
run it would be able to meet a large part of its import requirements from 
the foreign exchange earned by its jute and tea exports. It would benefit 
markedly from expansion of its trade with India, trade which would be on 
terms more favourable than those which have prevailed between East and 
West Pakistan. And it would draw considerable strength from its cultural 
homogeneity. 

A fourth argument for an independent Bangladesh is that in East 
Pakistan, unlike almost every other area claimed by a secessionist 
movement, a break could easily be “clean,” Because the Eastern and 
Western parts of today’s Pakistan are separated b^more than 1,000 miles, 
there would be no doubt about where the lines of a new partition would 
run. This is in sharp contrast to the situation posed by the break away 
movement of Biafra. 

Fifthly, the success of secessionism in East Pakistan would not be 
internationally disruptive. It would indeed be the first major case in any 
of the new states which have emerged from colonial rule since World War 
II where a secessionist movement has succeeded in changing territorial 
boundaries. But the likelihood that this would activate currently dormant 
secessionism elsewhere is not great—^again in contrast with the case of 
Biafra. This is partly because political boundaries correspond better to 





ethnic and cultural configurations in Asia than in Africa. And it is also 
because the Bangladesh movement is unique among would be breakaway 
movements in newly independent states in speaking for an area which is 
situated far away from its metropolitan “mother country.” It is indeed an 
anti-colonial movement in every major sense, (except is not being 
directed against a European power.) 

Sixthly, the destabilizing consequences for India would be far smaller 
than if Bangladesh remains a guerilla cause. The successful establishment 
of a sovereign Bangladesh would certainly lead some groups of West 
Bengalis to hope that their province would one day merge with 
Bangladesh to form a greater Bengal state. But the great political 
heterogeneity of West Bengal and the important rules which millions of 
West Bengalis play in the economic, social and political life of other 
provinces of India make it unlikely that West Bengali pressures for 
secession from India would ever be very powerful. 

In Bangladesh itself, there is no indication of any political move for a 
greater Bengal. The origins of East Bengali nationalism have their roots 
in the resistance to Calcutta’s hegemoney over Bengal and there is no 
basis for believing that the 75 million people of Bangladesh who have 
sacrificed so many lives to establish their national identity would wish to 
merge it with West Bengal inspite of the universal urge for closer cultural 
and economic ties. It should indeed be noted that Bangladesh is one of the 
few countries whose nationalism is territorially defined in its national 
flag. 

Conversely, the present situation is a major threat to the stability of 
India. The refugees are not only a heavy burden on India’s economic 
resources. They are also a source of acute social and political tensions, 
locally and nationally. And it is quite fanciful to suggest that even a 
significant minority of them will return to their East Bengal homes while 
the Pakistan Army is there. So long as Indian nationalist passions are 
inflamed by Pakistani oppression of Bengalis (and the singling out of 
Hindus as special targets of persecution) it is most unlikely that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s government will be able to concentrate on the domestic 
programs for which its recent electoral victory was achieved. 

Finally, West Pakistan itself would certainly be better off once it had 
divested itself of the burden of the rebellious East—despite the economic 
advantages which it has derived from its overlordsbip there. This is not 
only because it would not have to bear the costs of a long-sustained 
military operation against the Bangladesh nationalists but also because it 





would be markedly easier to maintain stability in the new rump state than 
in Pakistan as it has been constituted to date. 

It is true that any settlement in which Bangladesh independence was 
conceded would leave Pakistan weakened vis a vis India. But this would 
not threaten the rump state’s survival, for which it could safely rely on the 
strength of its armed forces. And Pakistan can surely afford some 
weakening in its position vis a vis India at the present time. The 
announcement of President Nixon’s visit to Peking has after all given it 
windfall advantages in that relationship. 

Options For The World 

There is in fact no real alternative to Bangladesh. It is surely a fate 
akin to that of Vietnam, an ultimately impossible attempt to maintain rule 
by naked violence in a country where hardly one political leader of stature 
will compromise himself by association with the governing power. Will it 
take five or ten years of terrorism from above and below, with great 
powers fishing in troubled waters, before the attempt is abandoned? Such 
senseless violence is surely avoidable if the outside world is prepared to 
press Yahya hard now. 

International pressure could well be effective in forcing the Yahya 
government to a complete withdrawal from the East. With the East 
Bengal economy in ruins, and huge resources required for the military 
campaign, the Islamabad government is in desperate need of economic 
support from the outside world. If such support is consistently refused 
Islamabad may well agree to abandon the Eastern area. 

Islamabad’s initial responses to western pressure of this kind are 
likely to be extremely hostile, involving more threats of Pakistan’s 
moving into closer alliance with China, But the aid which China can give, 
over and above what it is currently providing, is very limited. As for 
concern lest western humiliation of the Yahya government should expand 
the Chinese sphere of influence, it is surely likely that Peking would draw 
greater benefit from a long war between the west Pakistan government 
and the Bangladesh guerillas, inasmuch as this could lead to the 
Bangladesh cause becoming much more radicalised. In any case the 
social character of the Yahya regime sets limits to the extent to which 
Peking will support west Pakistan. It is unlikely that they will over¬ 
commit themselves to a regime dominated by generals, landlords, 
bureaucrats and plutocrats when the potential forinfluence is so much 
more attractive in the East. 





The Islamabad government could be made to cut its losses, possibly 
quite soon, if the pressure of world opinion is persistent and if it is 
radically skeptical of Yahya’s windowdressing arrangements. 

West Pakistani leaders have known for a long time that their rule is 
hated in he East. The idea that it might be.sensible to allow the 
unappreciative Bengalis to go their own way is by no means a new one. 

And there are of course precedents. The Dutch gave up their control 
of Indonesia in 1949 in roughly similar circumstances. In December 1948 
they had made a desperate attempt to strike a knockout blow against the 
Indonesian Republic. By the following March it was clear that they had 
failed to break the Indonesian nationalists’ spirit and the U. N. then 
insisted that they disengage completely rather than fight a long war 
against determined guerillas. Ten years later France withdrew from 
Algeria when it became clear that its military might would never prevail 
against Algerian nationalism. It did so despite the fact that a million of its 
citizens lived there and despite the long-proclaimed contention that 
Algeria was part of France. And it is not difficult to see analogies with the 
way in which the U. S. is being forced to swallow its pride in Indo-China 
today. 

International pressure could be effective in moving the Yahya Khan 
government, particularly if it is pressure for the actual relinquishment of 
the Eastern area.But let it be stres.sed that it is not enough for outside 
powers to advise the West Pakistan authorities to move towards the 
restoration of democracy and civilian government in the East. That may 
well lead simply to more windowdressing there. 

The hard fact is that, for a government who.se hold on power is as 
tenuous as that of Islamabad in post-March 1971 East Bengal, the only 
alternatives are more of the massive repression being perpetrated 
today and complete disengagement. 


BangladeshInformation Center 
418, Seward Square, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20003 
(202)547—3194. 
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BANGLADESH INFORMATION CENTER 
418 SEWARD SQUARE 
WASH., D. C. 20003 
TELE. 547-3194 

Protest Against Pakistani Campaign of Terror in East Bengal 

Thursday, October 7, 1971 

A refugee camp similar to the ones in India—where nine million 
Bengali refugees are now subsisting—^will be set up in Washington, D. C. 
from October 14—24 to bring home to the American Public the plight of 
the people of Bengal. 

A core group of Bengali and American sympathizers will live in the 
camp (which will be constructed out of drainage pipes) and will eat a 
subsistance rice died. 

Every weekday during the ten-day period delegates will be sent from 
the camp site to the cast gate of the White House where they will ask to 
speak to the president. 

A large rally and march from the drange pipe location to the Pakistan 
embassy is planned for Saturday, October 16 to protest the Pakistan 
government’s of channelling of U. S. aid funds into the military 
occupation of East Bengal. 

A religious memorial service, led by notable bishops, rabbis and 
priests will be held on Sunday, October 17th. The following day a group 
will march to the Senate office buildings and will appeal to their 
lagislators to support the pending amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
act which would cut off all aid to Pakistan. 

All who are outraged by the Pakistan government’s premeditated 
campaign of extermination and the use of U. S. arms and aid in the 
current struggle are invited to participate. 






The Philadelphia Friends of East Bengal is currently negotiating with 
the national parks police for use of the southern edge of Lafayette park 
facing the white House as the site of the camp. 

We cannot allow the U. S. government to continue shipping arms and 
aid to the ruthless military junta in Pakistan. The mistaks of Vietnam will 
be repeated on a much larger scale if we do not act immediately. We need 
your help. 

For more information contact: Dick Taylor, Bangladesh Information 
Center. 
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WORLD BANK ARCHITECT REFUSES TO WORK FOR 

PAKISTANI REGIME 

Stanley Tigerman, 40, a Chicago architect assigned by the World 
Bank to work on its projects in East Bengal declared on Sept. 28 that be 
could no longer work under “fascist military rulars” of Pakistan. Full text 
of the architect’s statement at a press conference is given below: 

I am an architect. I am not a political person. 

Five years ago, in 1966, the Government of Pakistan in cooperation 
with the world Bank commissioned me to design five polytechnic 
institutes at Barisal, Bogra, Pabna, Rangpur and Sylhet in what was then 
East Pakistan. In order to rationally establish design criteria (which was 
not available at that time) my firm developed an extensive mdster plan 
organising data on climatology, sociology, meterrology, seismology. 
Natural resources, construction methods, building codes and standards, 
labor and material rates, etc. Thus I came to know the country very well. 
Over this five years, in conjunction with my work, I made sixteen trips 
to Dacca and other parts of the country, developing many lasting 
friendships with the people of the country. 

As of March, 1971 all live projects were substantially under constme- 
tion. The events of march 25th and subsequent to that time caused me to 
have personal doubts as to my continued involvement with the work. I 
conveyed these doubts to the World Bank. However, I wished to witness, 
first hand, the conditions to properly assess whether or not I could 
continue. Since I felt it necessary, I went to Dacca Sept. 18th and spent 
one week reviewing the conditions and attendant problems to the 
Development of the polytechnics.Dacca is not the same city I knew it to 
be. There is a level of fear that makes it difficult to discuss even the most 
mundone technical problems. The martial Law authorities have created 
an atmosphere through threats searches and check points, that, in 
combination with the presence everywhere of police and the army, is 
tentamount to a “police state.’’ 





The polytechnic projects are very dear to me. Nonetheless, it seems 
to me that some level of moral judgment must be exercised with respect 
to offering my professional services to a government that forces people to 
work by threatening them that they will be an enemy of the government, 
with its attendant implications, if they do not work. This is not my idea of 
“normalcy.” 

I have, this day, cabled the government of Pakistan and the World 
Bank that, under the terms of my contract, I am exercising the termination 
clause therein. I do not wish, nor have I the right to ask people to 
supervise and engage in the construction of building I am responsible for 
and risk there physical well being, indeed their very lives in the process. 

I have no intention of working for a military government with its 
attached implications. Moreover, I will never again travel to East 
Pakistan. Lastly, when the country is free and self-determing I would 
wish to visit and hopefully work in Bangladesh for I have come to love 
these people and their country very much. 

I am an architect. I am also a human being. 



HwHrii 






TEN DAYS IN PIPE-CITY 

Lafayette Park in Washington D. C. his got an opportunity to 
experience a mock-up of the greatest misery of our century. A miniature 
refugee city has sprung up in the Park to offer the citizens of Washington 
a closer view of the refugee camps in India. Organized by the 
Philadelphia Friends of East Bengal and supported by a number of 
Bangladesh groups in the region, a series of drain-pipe shelters have been 
set up for a period often days beginning from Oct. 14. This dramatization 
of the refugee situation has attracted the attention of public and the press 
in Washington. Scores of volunteers form New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston have arrived in Washington to join the participants 
in this ten-day program. 

The program includes a March to the Pakistan Embassy on Saturday 
(Oct. 16.), a religious memorial service on Sunday and a mass lobbying 
in the Senate on monday. 

This ten-day “refugee camp” is run by “camp director” Dick Taylor 
who organized the “naval blockade” of the arms carrying Pakistani ship 
PADMA. Dick Taylor is assisted by David Hartsough and bill Moyer. 
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November 1, 1971 East Pakistan Emergency Refugee Fund 

3308 S. Cedar Street—^Suite 12 B Lansing, 
Michigan 48910 ( 517 ) 393-7666 
Person to contact: Mr. Kamlesh Parekh 

Progress on National Fund raising Drive for Pakistani Refugees 
Announced 

The East Pakistan Emergency Fund is making progress towards 
raising substantial sums in private donations to aid the more than nine 
million East Pakistani refugees, it was announced here today by Mr. Shri 
kumar Poddar, Chairman of the organization. 

Every major relief agency aiding the homeless in India and East 
Pakistan has been invited to join the effort. Three major groups—CARE, 
UNICEF, and International Rescue Committee—have already named 
their representatives to the planned National Advisory Board of one 
hundred members. 

Funds will be distributed through these internationally recognized 
organizations in addition to such other agencies as American Red Cross, 
Church World Service, Catholic Relief Services and the Prime Minister’s 
( Indira Gandhi’s ) Relief Fund. 

Other sponsors of the new group include : 

1. Hon. Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to India 

2. Rep. Drinan, Massachusutts 

3. Rev. Homer Jack, World Conference of Religion for Peace 

4. Mr. Henry Niles, Chairman, Baltimore Life Insurance Company 

5. Mr. William Plymat, Chairman, Preferred Risk Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa 

6. Mr. Morris Dees, a Montgomery, Alabama attorney 

7. Mr. Maxwell Dane of Doyle Dane Bernbach, a New York 
advertising agency 

8. Mr. Thomas Collins of Rapp & Collins, a New York direct 
response advertising agency 

9. Prof. Noam Chomsky of MIT University 
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Over $300,000 has poured into a bank account in Washington in res¬ 
ponse to a mailing to individuals across the country. Money is still 
coming in at the rate of several thousand dollars each day. 

Individuals and groups wishing to make a contribution should send it 
directly to the Fund’sbank. Checks should be made payable to the East 
Pakistan Emergency Refugee Fund, Post Office Box 1776, 
Washington D.C. 20013. 

New direct mail appeals are being sent to schools and higher 
education officials, organization leaders, charitable and civic groups, as 
well as individuals asking them to lead the fund raising drive in their 
communities. But what can we do that will achieve this goal when the 
best brains in the world have not been able to figure out a solution? 

Our approach to this problem is public education in the United States 
which will be a by-product of our campaign to reach 10 million 
Americans who will make the commitment of saving one refugee child or 
mother or father, which is the least we can do to keep Bengali people alive 
and in the process learn something more about the Bengali people, their 
culture and their land. 

In addition to this campaign, we are considering endorsing the idea of 
a national fast every Wednesday sponsored by project Relief and Oxfam 
America, which is becoming popular on college campuses and high 
schools. 

There is no reason why American families, everywhere could not fast 
every Wednesday and donate $I each week which will feed up to 10 
Bengali refugees. 

Imagine if 200 million Americans were to give up Just one Meal once 
we could feed 10 million refugees for 200 days or 6 months. 

The personal involvement of the idea of the fast is so very important 
that if we can get only a million people to participate, its effect in terms 
of public education can for oulweight any other public project. 

With Just the above two concepts, we can advance the goal of 
immediately ending the agony of 75 million people of Bangladesh anal 
thus truly launch the greatest rescue operation in human history. 

Therefore, I am asking your own personal commitment for both the 
sacrifice of $10 a month for at least the next 6 months and fasting every 
week for Just one meal on Wednesday for the beautiful people of 



Bangladesh, some of whom we have had the privilege of knowing 
personally. 

I hope you will drop me a note to let me know of your decision. 

Cordially yours, 

Shrikumar Poddar, Chairman 

East Pakistan Emergency Refugee Fund 

SP : km 

P. S. You may give your contribution to any relief organization you think 
meets your personal requirements for reaching the people it is 
intended for. 

This organization does not have any field operations in India or in 
Bangladesh, but channels funds through internationally recognized 
relief organizations mentioned in our news release or Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s Relief Fund, which has been the largest 
recipient of our funds ($100,000) 

The Finance Committee announced its first cash grants of $100,000 
allocated as follows : 

1. $20,000 to UNICEF 4. $10,000 to American Red Cross 

2. $20,000 to CARE, Inc. 5. $10,000 to Church World Service 

3. $20,000 to International 6. $10,000 to Catholic Relief Services 

Rescue Committee 

7. $10,000 to Prime Minister’s Relief Fund 

An outstanding New York advertising agency, Doyle Dane Bembach, 
has prepared a public service campaign for radio, television, newspapers 
and magazines. 

The campaign is being presented to network and magazine 
representatives across the country. The organization is asking for 
sustained coverage over a thirteen week period on all media. 

Refugees continue to pour into India at the rate of 30,000 each day. 
Unless relief is provided for them bn a massive scale, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands will die of starvation and disease. 

For only 33c a day, it is possible to pick up one Bengali child, give 
him food and cholera vaccine, carry him to high ground and assure his 
survival. 

This amounts to only $10 a month for the next .six months. 



During this period, it is expected that a peaceful solution will be rea¬ 
ched which allows the refugees to return in safety to their homeland. 

“We want to develop a people-to-people campaign.” Mr. Poddar 
stated. “If we can find at least one American family to make a 
commitment to care for just one Bengali baby, or child, or mother, or 
father, it will be the greatest rescue operation in human history.” 

Concerned citizens should organize fundraising efforts in their local 
areas. They can begin by calling a meeting of prominent church, civic, 
and educational groups to form the leadership for a community-wide 
drive. Individuals should contact their local media to request free time 
and space for the national media campaign. 

The national headquarters in Lansing can furnish individuals and 
groups with the names of key supporters in their area, as well as 
professionally prepared materials to assist local fundraising efforts. 

Important Information 

Q. Is the contribution tax-deductible ? 

A. Yes. Save your cancelled check as your receipt. 

Q. Who determines the allocation of funds ? 

A. A Finance Committee consisting of Mr. Bowles, Rep. Drinan, 
Rev. Jack, Mr. Plymat, and Mr. Poddar allocates funds according 
to need and capability of use. 

Q. What are the administrative expenses and cost of raising funds ? 

A. Administrative overhead is less than 2% of Funds raised. The 
national headquarters in Lansing is staffed largely by volunteers 
and the total cost of raising funds is kept under 10%. 

Q. Will certified financial statements be made available ? 

A. 'fes. Any contributor of $25 or over can request a copy of a cer¬ 
tified financial statement. 
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NBC NEWS 

[Press Department/National Broadcasting Company/30 Rockefeller 
Plaza/ New York, N.Y. 10020/Broadcastings Largest News Organization] 

Novembers, 1971 

Comprehensive Film Report On Man-Made Disaster In East Pakistan 
Will Be Presented By NBC News’ “Chronolog” Nov. 26 

The first comprehensive film report on just what is going on in 
East—Pakistan—and why—will be presented by NBC News’ 
“Chronolog” Friday, Nov. 26 (8-30—10-30 p.m. NYT, in color) on the 
NBC Television Network. 

Bob Rogers, who produced the report, spent nearly two months in 
India and Pakistan filming the story. 

“What began as a political crisis in East Pakistan last March has 
escalated into a major human tragedy,” Mr. Rogers said. “Ea.st Pakistan 
has historically been the scene of natural disasters—^floods, cyclones and 
famine. This time the disaster is strictly man-made and it is likely to 
surpass all of nature’s efforts in the magnitude of death, distraction and 
human suffering.” 

Mr. Rogers filmed the refugee camps in India, where more than nine 
million Bengali citizens of East Pakistan are reported to have fled from 
the Pakistani army, which is made up mostly of West Pakistanis. 

“We also slipped across the border and accompanied a column of 
several hundred refugees on their risky flight to India, “Mr. Rogers said. 
“By boat and foot, we made another clandestine entry into East Pakistan 
and obtained an exclusive film report on the Mukti Fauj, the guerrilla 
army of the Bengali independence movement. We spent four days with a 
battalion-sized guerrilla force which is controlling a large area of East 
Pakistan, despite the efforts of the West Pakistani army to drive them out. 

On a separate trip to East Pakistan, Mr. Rogers and his film crew 
covered the efforts of the West Pakistani army to “restore normality” in 
the country, visiting troop installations and accompanying troops in the 
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field “Despite the denials of atrocities by the army, we also managed to 
film Bengali villages that had been freshly destroyed by the army,” 
he said. 

The report also traces the events which led to the present tragedy. 

“In ten years of covering the violent side of international affairs, “Mr. 
Rogers said, “this is the most gruesome situation I have encountered. And 
the saddest part is the world seems to be just sitting back and letting it 
happen. 

Bob Rogers har produced a succession of highly-acclaimed reports’ 
for “First Tuesday” (now “Chronolog”), including stories on the Israeli 
Air Force, the Soviet buildup of Egyptian air defenses, the international 
weapons trade, and Castro’s Cuba. 

Additional stories will be announced for the Nov. 26 edition of 
“Chronology.” NBC News correspondent Garrick Utley is the program’s 
anchorman Eliot Frankel is the executive producer. 


NBC—New York, 11 -8-71 
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AMERICAN ACADEMIC COMMUNITY’S APPEAL TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON TO WITH DRAW U. S. SUPPORT FROM PAKISTAN 

November 12,1971 

Following is the appeal from hundreds of members of the American 
academic community in more than twenty Universities across the country 

Singers included Nobel Prize winners Paul Samuelson and Salvador 
Luria of M.l.T. and Simon Kuznetz of Harvard; major academic 
specialists Gabriel A1 mond (Stanford), James Tobin (Yale), Talcott 
Parsons, Wassily Leontief, Daniel Bell, Seymour Lipset (Harvard), 
George Rathjens, Franco Modigliani and Robert Solow (M.I.T.); 
prominent Asian specialist Henry Rosovsky, Jahn Montgomery, 
Benjamin Schwartz (Harvard), Lucian Pye, Myron Weiner, Harold Isaacs, 
Paul Rosenstein Rodan (M.I.T.), Alex Inkelcs, John W. Lewis, Robert C. 
North (Stanford), Richard L. Park (Michigan), David Mandelbaum, Leo 
Rose, Gerald Berreman, Ralph Retzlaff (Berkeley), and others. 

To President Richard M. Nixon, Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
and Members of the Congress of the United States : 

The civil war in Pakistan and the threat of War between India and 
Pakistan impose a heavy responsibility on the United States. Last March, 
the Pakistani army began a massive attack on the population of East 
Bengal which only a few months earlier had overwhelmingly supported a 
political party favouring regional autonomy within Pakistan. Some 
300,000 Bengalis have been killed. Some nine million East Bengali 
refugees have been forced to flee across the borders into India. The 
refugee flow continues at the rate of about 30,000 a day. It lays an 
impossible burden on India which oannot afford to feed, clothe, and keep 
such a huge influx of helpless people. The Indian government has shown 
the utmost restraint in its effort to deal with this crisis thrust upon it by 
West Pakistan’s attack on East Pakistan. It is West Pakistan which now 
threatens the peace of South Asia and war in South Asia threatens to 
involve not only India and Pakistan, but China, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 
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The United States is a military ally of Pakistan and the United States 
has followed a policy of supporting the military-led government of 
Pakistan. We continue to provide economic assistance to Pakistan. 
Despite an announced embargo, we continue to supply military aid. This 
policy has been justified by the argument that only in this way could we 
influence Pakistan and restore peace. But this policy has served only to 
alienate India and the people of Bangladesh and it has not succeeded in 
inducing the Pakistan Government to cease its campaign of terror and to 
seek a political settlement. This policy places the United States on the 
side of a government which is deliberately flouting the results of a 
national election, denying East Bengal the most elementary rights of self- 
determination, and committing wanton massacres against an unarmed 
people. Nor can U.S. policy be Justified on the grounds of hard national 
interests. It is utter folly to support an authoritarian military regime in a 
brutal and bitter struggle against the majority of its own people, a struggle 
it cannot win. Every consideration of justice, humanity, and national 
interest plainly calls in this case for another application of the 
demonstrated capacity of the United States Government to be flexible in 
the making of radical shifts in policy. 

We propose that the United States Government: 

1. Inform the Pakistan Government that the United States will not 
provide military or economic assistance, will not continue aid 
currently in the pipeline, nor postpone debt repayment, until there is 
a political settlement with the elected Awami League leadership of 
East Bengal. 

2. Transfer such aid as would have been given to Pakistan to East 
Bengal refugees now in India until such time as the refugees are able 
to return to East Bengal and significantly increase aid to India to 
provide for the cost of refugee relief. 

3. Provide economic assistance to the people of East Bengal under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

4. Inform Pakistan that in the event of a war with India, Pakistan should 
not assume that the United States would necessarily suspend 
assistance to India as we did in the 1965 war. 

5. Indicate to concerned Muslim-majority states, especially Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Iran and Turkey that we would welcome any effort on their 
part to encourage the Pakistan Government to negotiate a political 
settlement with Awami League leadership of East Bengal. 



Both our political self-interest and our moral concern should lead us 
lo deny support to the military-led Government of Pakistan, demonstrate 
our appreciation of the Bengali claim, and assist India on a far larger scale 
than we have thus far to handle the refugee burden. The United States is 
now engaged in an historic process of re-arranging our relations with 
China. Conditions also demand that we re-examine and revise our 
current policies in South Asia where an immediate threat to peace now 
confronts us. 



EAST PAKISTAN EMERGENCY REFUGEE FUND 

SOUTH POINTE PLAZA, LANSING, MICHIGAN 

November 23, 1971 

You are invited to attend 

Urgent Strategy Session of National People-To-People Campaign 

Almost 4,000 children, mostly babies, died today in refugee camps in 
India. (Source: Senator Kennedy’s Speech, November, 4th). 

Less than $30 million of actual aid has reached India from all the 
nations of the world out of a total of $135 million pledged according to 
Mrs. Gandhi’s speech in Brussels on October, 26th. India has already 
spent an estimated $350 million and will have to spend an additional $ 
500 million by next March. 

It is questionable if the Malnutritioned and exhausted children of 
Bengal will survive while the House Ok’s the Senate’s $ 250 million 
refugee relief bill and the administration decides to send cash to Relieve 
the Bengali lives in Time. 

While we must seek for substantial and immediate relea.se of the 
above funds for aiding the refugees in India and uncontested area of 
Bangladesh, we cannot look the other way while millions of our fellow 
human Family members are in such anguish and dying a slow death. 

Therefore your participation in this nation-wide people-to-people 
campaign strategy session is vital if we are to avert a major disaster of 
catastrophic Proportion. 

Bengalis have already paid far too great a price in first the worst 
cyclone of the century last year and then the man-made disaster which 
superseded it in its toll of over one million innocent lives. 

People-to-People campaign is being launched with the co-operation 
of several Groups and thousands of individuals in America with the sole 
objective of helping to end the terrible agony of the people of Bangladesh. 

We want to cr.ll an urgent meeting with all the active individuals and 
organizations to discuss our national strategy and launch this campaign. 

The goal of this campaign is to find 10 /million Americans who will 
agree to give 33c/day for the next six months or $ 10/Month for six months. 
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Imagine if we could only find 5% of the total U. S. population of over 
200 million to “Adopt” one refugee child, mother or father and make the 
commitment to save just one life. We could launch the greatest rescue 
operation in human history. 

“For five bucks you can Disprove the Myth that Americans donU 

care if Asians life or Die/* 

We do not underestimate the sacrifice this will mean for many 
families, but we feel that at least 5 % of the people will respond to this 
campaign. 

Families, church groups, students in colleges and high schools can 
fast every Wednesday (or any other.day) and donate their lunch money for 
“Wednesday’s People” —The people of Bangladesh. 

This campaign translates the enormous human tragedy (with which 
most people can sympathize but do not feel they can do much becau.se it 
is so massive) to the level where an average person can do something. He 
can identify with one child. 

The idea of a fast gets the individual involved in a personal way and 
in the process he can enrich himself by learning something about Bengali 
culture and life. 

You can play an important and crucial role in this campaign at the 
local and national level. 

The steering committee of the national People-io-People campaign 
would like to discuss with you the strategy of spreading this idea all 
across the country and seek your guidance, assistance and co-operation. 

The enclosed agenda gives you an idea of what ideas you can come 
up with and what you may find useful for your local community effort. 

We expect to have literature, slides, movies, posters, Bangladesh 
Christmas cards, books, etc., available in quantity. But please bring along 
any materials that you may have. 

Please confirm your attendance no later than Wednesday, December 1st. 

—^E. P. Emergency Refugee Fund 

Other sponsoring organizations .• 

Bewa, Project Relief, BDL, Oxfam, BIC. 

Directions for coming to lansing : 

From Detroit Metro Airport. —^By car 1 hour and 15 minutes. Take 
E. Lansing, Mich. State Univ., Trowbridge Rd. Exit. Turn left at first 
light. Turn left into shopping center and go right to church parking lot in 
back. 



Also try Commuter airlines Air Michigan and Trans Michigan from 
Chicago and Detroit. 


AGENDA 

Friday, December 3rd 

Registration 

Lnncheon ; Welcome Speech, Report on 
Current Situation. 

Group Discussion : Topics to be covered. 

1. U.N.’s role 

2. Relief effort 

3. War 

4. Will refugees go back ‘? 

5. U.S. Policy 

6. famine in B.D. 

7. Future of B.D. and Mukti Bahini 
Reports of Group Discussion: Summary of Activity in 
U.S. 

Strategy of people-to-people campaign and Wednesday’s 
Fast: 

S. Poddar— Chm. of E.P.E.R.F. 

Sheila Doam and Ron Inden—National Fast 
Committee 

Discussion, Question—Answers. 

Saturday, December 4th 

9—10 A.M. Implementation of national campaign & specific projects 

10:30—12:30 P.M. Workshop: Media, Youth, Public Education, 

Lobbying, Fund-raising techniques. 

1:30—3:00 P.M. Workshop reports and Discussions 
3:00—5:00 P.M. Assignment of Responsibility : Time table. Coordination 

of National cam-paign 

7:30—9:30 P. M. Bangladesh Night: Cultural entertainment program. 

Sunday, Decembce 5th 

Sunday, December 5th 

10 A.M.— 12 P.M. Open session 


9 A.M-12 A.M. 
12 A.M-1 P.M. 

1 :30-3 :30 P.M. 


4-5 P.M. 
7-9 P.M. 


Some of the Invitees Are as Follows : 

Senator Edward Kennedy 

Mr. V. K. Ahuja, Consul General of India, N. Y. 

Mr. M. K. Rasgotra. Minister of Political Affairs, Indian Embassy 





Mr. M. S. Siddiqui, Bangladesh’s Ambassador to the U. S. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, Former Ambassador to India 
Honorable Robert Dirinan, U. S. Congressman-Mass. 

Dr. Homer Jack, World Conference of Religion for Peace 

Mr. William Plymal, Chairman, Preferred Risk Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. George Wald, Nobel Prize Winner, Harvard University 
Mr. Henri Niles, Chairman, Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Thomas Collins, Executive Vice President, Rapp & Collins 
Mr. Maxwell Dane, President, Doyle, Dane & Bembach 
Mr. Robert Rees, Doyle, Dane & Bernbach 
Mr. Eqbal Ahmed 

Mr. Kenneth Smith, Legal Advisor, East Pakistan Emergency Refugee Fund, Inc. 
Mr. Stanley Burke, OXFAM-Canada 
Mr. Robert Fink, OXFAM-America 
Miss Shiela Dahm, Project Relief 

Mr. Richard Fernandez, Clergy & Laymen Concerned about Vietnam 
Dr. W. B. Greenough, Dr. Lincoln Chen, & Mr. David Weisbraod, 
Bangladesh Information Center 
Mr. Ron Inden, Bangladesh Emergency Welfare Appeal 
Mr. Richard Weiner, Richard Weiner, Inc. 

Rev. W. J. Day, Chairman, Lansing Area Emergency Refugee Fund 
Mr. Islam Tarafdar, Bangladesh Emergency Welfare Appeal 
Mr. Tinoo Puri 
Mr. Subrata Ghosh 
Mr. Hacque 

Mr. Shamsul Bari, Bangladesh Defense League 

UNICEF 

CARE 

American Red Cross 

International Rescue Committee 

Catholic Relief Service 

Church World Service 

Americans for Children’s Relief 

Save the Children Federation Emergency Fund 


Place: United Ministry on Higher Education 
1118 S, Harrison Rd., East Lansing, Mich. 48823 







POETRY READING BY GINSBERG, ANDREI VOZNESENSKY 

New York: For the first time, Allen Ginsberg and Andrei 
Voznesensky, the distinguished Russian poet, will give a poetry reading 
together. The reading to be held on Saturday, November 20th, at 7 P. m., 
at St. George’s Church, 207 E. 16th Street, is intended to raise the public 
level of consciousness about the problem of Bangladesh and what the 
American people can do to alleviate it. 

To quote Mr. Ginsberg, who has recently returned from a tour of the 
refugee camps in India: 

Millions of brothers in woe. 

Millions of sisters no where to go. 

Millions of children in the rain.. 

Millions of mothers in pain— 

September flood over Jessore road. 

Joining them will be Kenneth Koch, Ed Sanders, Gregory Corso, 
Peter Orlovsky, Anne Waldman, Michael Brownstein, Dick Gallup, and 
Ron Padgett. 

The reading is sponsored by Americans for Bangladesh, a group of 
concerned citizens working to educate the public about Bangladesh and 
to raise relief funds for Bangladesh. 

POETRY READING IN ENGLAND 

Glenda Jackson, the actress, read a Bengali poem as well as passages 
from Shakespeare and Yeats at a Sadlers wells Theatre concert on Nov 
14, 71 to raise funds for refugees from Bangladesh. Bengali artists 
included well known folk singers and Birender Shankar, nephew of Ravi 
Shankar, the celebrated sitar player. 
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BANGLADESH INFORMATION CENTER 

423-5th Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003.202-547-3873 

Washington, December 13, 1971—^The Bangladesh Information 
Center, representing a group of Americans concerned about the crisis in 
South Asia, issued the following statement in response to Dr. Henry 
Kissinger’s December 7th white House press briefing, (The entire tex of 
Dr. Kissinger’s briefing was placed in the December 9th Congressional 
Record by Senator Barry Goldwater.) 

Presidential adviser Henry Kissinger at a December 7th press briefing 
presented for the first time the White House version of the role played by 
the United States in the South Asia crisis. 

The Kissinger statement came in the wake of two previous State 
Department announcements charging that India “bears the major 
responsibility’’ and is the “main aggressor’’ in the current conflict on the 
Indian subcontinent. It demonstrates the Nixon Administration’s refusal 
to perceive the flight of 10 million refugees and the Pakistan Army 
massacre of a reported 1 million civilians inside East Bengal as the root 
causes of the war. 

In pointing to seven “accomplishments” which he claims the U. S. 
involvement helped bring about, Kissinger displays not only a shocking 
misunderstanding of the facts of the crisis but reveals the shortsighted 
bias of the United States’ diplomatic effort on the subcontinent. 

Kissinger claimed that U.S. involvement helped achieve the 
following results ; 

KISSINGER CLAIM : All of the relief supplies in East Pakistan were 
distributed through international agfencies. 

REALITY : As of the middle of November and less than one week 
before its entire force was withdrawn from East Pakistan, the United 
Nations East Pakistan Relief Operation ( UNEPRO) had not yet even 
started any actual distribution of relief supplies, according to a press 
release issued by the U. N. on November 19th. 
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Most of the aid contributed by the United States was in theform of 
PL 480 food grains Sold to the Government of Pakistan which in turn 
distributed the grains mainly to those loyal to the martial law egime. (See 
New York Times, November 17th and 20th, Baltimore San, Nov. 11) 

No food grains or other assistance was distributed in areas controlled 
by the Mukti Bahini freedom fighters. 

KISSINGER CLAIM 2 : The Government of Pakistan announced a 
timetable for the return to civilian rule. 

REALITY ; In the new “election" schedule for late.... a majority of 
seats won by the Awami Leauge in the December, election as declared 
invalid because the holders were charged with treason against the 
Government of Pakistan. John E. Woodruf of the Baltimore Sun repotted 
from Gopalganj, East Pakistan on November 12, that of the 78 National 
Assemble seats that were to be at state “only about 20 will probably be 
decided in voting contests". 

A coalition of six right-wing splinter groups was planning to divide 
among itself all of the remaining seats by uniting on the candidacy of one 
man in each district who would then run unopposed. 

KISSINGER CLAIM 3 : The Government of Pakistan agreed to replace 
the military governor in East Pakistan with a civilian governor. 

REALITY : Tikka Khan, military governor of East Pakistan from 
March through September, earned the title “Butcher of Baluchistan” for 
his ruthless suppression of popular demonstrations in the Baluchistan 
province of West Pakistan. 

Khan was replaced in September by the Bengali civilians governor 
Dr. A.M. Malik but this cannot be interpreted as a softening of the 
Pakistani stance since the army campaign of terror did not subside and 
conditions with in East Bengal continued to deteriorate as witnessed 
by the incessant flighl of thousands of refugees each day from the 
province. 

Although Dr. Malik did not have the fear-inspiring reputation of his 
predecessor, he possessed few qualifications for holding office in a 
democratic society : Dr. Malik, (a) had never hald an elected office in his 
life, (b) was hand-chosen by Yhya Khan, (c) was governing East Bengal 
under martial law and (d) was denounced by his own daughter as a traitor 
to this Bengali countrymen. 

EISSINGER CLAIM 4 : The Government of Pakistan announced a 
declaration of amnesty. 



REALITY ; In the continuing atmosphere of terror the announcement 
of ammnesty was an empty gesture which inspired few, if any. refugees 
to return and contributed nothing toward causing the tensions inside East 
Bengal. Pakistan Army soldiers did not cease burning villages and 
committing the innumerable atrocities which by now have been 
exhaustively documented by the world press. 

KISSINGER CLAIM 5 : The Government of Pakistan was willing to 
talk to Bangladesh representatives “even if there might have been some 
dispute about who they were”. 

REALITY ; The Government of Pakistan, despite what now seems to 
have been considerable U.S. prodding, at no point agreed to negotiate 
with any Bangladesh government representatives. Although Dr. Kissinger 

first notes in his brief.that the Government of Pakistan “accepted” the 

U.S. suggested negotiations with Bangladesh representatives, he later 
qualifies that by a saying that the Government of Pakistan agreed to “talk 
only to those Bangladesh people who were not charged with any 
particular crime”. By this definition all of the Bangladesh Government 
leaders, including Sayed Nazrul Islam , the acting President and Tajuddin 
Ahmed, the Prime Minister, would be excluded. 

Later in the briefing Kissinger contradicts all of this by noting : “we 
did not get the agreement of the Government of Pakistan.... I am just 
saying what we were trying to do”. 

KISSINGER CLAIM 6 : The Government of Pakistan allowed the U.S. 
to establish contact with Mujibur by talking to his defense attorney. 

REALITY : Rather than a concrete accomplishment of’ U.S. 
diplomacy this point indicates a resounding failure. 

After continuing to send military equipment to the Pakistan Army in 
order not to lose its leverage, and after Strictly maintaining a posture of 
public silence in the face of untold is a commentory that United States 
representatives were still refused permission to confer with Mujib. 

Our diplomatic efforts have therefore failed to produce even 
fragmentary evidence as to whether Mujib is now dead or alive. 

KISSINGER CLAIM 7 : The Government of Pakistan indicated that 
substantial political autonomy would be granted to East Pakistan. 

REALITY : This claim demonstrates not only a deep misunderstanding 
of the crisis but an inability to appreciate how a nation will respond to the 
kind of butchery imposed by the Pakistan Army. 




Kissinger places the blame for the breakdown of the President’s nego¬ 
tiation scheme on the Indian government which “wanted things so rapidly 
that it was no longer talking about political evolution buy about political 
collapse.” 

For so fine a master of real politic, it is surprising that Kissinger did 
not realize that the collapse of Pakistan was already sealed when the 
Army unleasshed its fury its own people. 

Dr. Kissinger’s failure to understand this in April or May can perhaps 
be explained as human shortcoming; his refusal to visit the refugee camps 
during his trip to India in June at a time when 4 million refugees had 
already crossed the border, demonstrates a more serious recalcitrance; but 
his continuing to respond in the same fashion after eight months when no 
signs of the abatement of Pakistan terror were forthcoming and after 
repeated Congressional and public warnings, is entirely inexcusable. 

Up until General Yahya Khan unilaterally ended the negotiations with 
Mujib last March an agreement between the East and the West on the 
basis of autonomy could still have been reached. 

But once the troops moved, once the army was released to begin its 
work of destruction and the genocide began, all hopes of a united Pakistan 
were crushed. 

After March 25, there was never any doubt that independence and not 
autonomy was the issue. 
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Extracts from Prime Minister Kosygin's election speech delivered 
on the eve of elections to the Supreme Soviet of U. S. S. R. 

Kosygin noted the favourable development or relations of the Soviet 
Union with its great southern neighbour, India. 

The State of Indian-Pakistani relations means a great deal for peace in 
South Asia. The increase of tension in the relations between these 
countries, due to the known events in East Pakistan, evokes the anxiety of 
the Soviet government. The situation in East Pakistan has forced millions 
of people to leave their land, homes and property and seek refugee in 
neighbouring India. ‘The masses of refugees, despite the aid given them 
are in an extremely grave position. 

These events evoke profound alarm of the world public. All who 
treasure the principles of humanism must demand that conditions be 
created for the refugees returning to their homes, that their personal safety 
and opportunity to live and work calmly in East Pakistan be guaranteed. 
It is our opinion that such measures must be immediately taken by the 
Pakistani authorities. 

As in the Past we come out for the peaceful solution of all problems 
arising in the relations between India and Pakistan and are convinced that 
such a policy would be in accord with the national interests of the peoples 
of India and Pakistan and the cause of preserving peace on the Hindustan 
peninsula. A different development of events would play into the hands 
of those internal and external forces which operate to the detriment of the 
interests of both India and Pakistan and pursue their own selfish arms. 


(PRAVDA—June 10,1971) 
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Indo-Soviet Joint Statement at the conclusion of U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Minister Mr. A. A. Gromyko’s visit to India. 

August 12,1971 

On the invitation of the Government of India, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R., His Excellency Mr. A.A.Gromyko, paid an 
official visit to India from the 8th to 12th August, 1971. 

During his stay in New Delhi, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. called on the President of India, Shri V.V. Giri, and was 
received by the Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi. He also 
met the Food & Agriculture Minister, Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, the 
Finance Minister, Shri Y. B. Chavan and the Defence Minister, Shri 
Jagjivan Ram. He had several meetings and talks with Sardar Swaran 
Sing, Minister of External Affairs of India. 

The meetings and talks were held in an atmosphere of warm 
friendship and cordiality. It was noted with deep satisfaction that the 
friendly relations and fruitful co-operation between the Soviet Union and 
India in the political, economic, cultural, technical and scientific fields 
are developing successfully and hold great promise for further expansion. 
The political and legal basis for this co-operation is further strengthened 
by the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation between the 
U.S.S.R. and India, which was signed in New Delhi by Mr. Swaran Singh, 
Minister of External Affairs of India and Mr. A.A. Gromyko, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 

Both sides consider that the conclusion of the Treaty is an outstanding 
historic event for their two countries. The Treaty is a logical outcome o f 
the relations of sincere friendship, respect mutual trust and the varies ties 
which have been esiablished between the Soviet Union and India in the 
course of many years and have stood the test of time. It corresponds to the 
basic interests of the Indian and Soviet peoples and opens up wide 
prospects for raising the fruitful co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and 
India to a higher level. Alongside other provisions concerning bilateral 






Soviet-lndian relations, the Treaty provides for the two sides maintaining 
regular contacts with each other on major international problems and 
holding mutual consultations with a view to taking appropriate effective 
measures to safeguard the peace and security of their countries. 

The Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and India is a real act of peace, 
expressing the community of policy and aspirations of the U.S.S.R. and 
India in the struggle to strengthen peace in Asia and throughout the world 
and for safeguarding international security. All provisions of the Treaty 
serve these purposes. The Treaty is not directed against anyone; it is 
meant to be a factor in developing friendship and good-neighbourliness, 
in keeping with the principles of the U.N. Charter. 

The Governments of India and the U.S.S.R. are confident that the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation will meet 
with complete approval on the part of all those who are really interested 
in the preservation of peace in Asia and throughout the world and on the 
part of the Governments of all peace-loving States. 

In the course of the meetings and talks, both sides noted with 
satisfaction that their positions on various problems discussed were 
identical or very close. The Minister of External Affairs of India 
explained the heavy burden placed on India’s resources due to over 7 
million refugees who had entered India. Both sides, after a detailed 
discussion, reiterated their firm conviction that there can be no military 
solution and considered it necessary that urgent steps be taken in East 
Pakistan for the achievement of a political .solution and for the creation of 
conditions of safety for the return of the refugees to their homes which 
alone would answer the interests of the entire people of Pakistan and the 
cause of the preservation of peace in the area. 

The Indian side expressed its gratitude for the understanding of the 
problem shown by the Soviet Union as was evident from the Appeal 
addressed on 2nd April, 1971, to the President of Pakistan by the 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Mr. N. V. Podgomy. 

Both sides held the view that outside interference in the affairs of 
Indo-China should immediately cease. They consider that it will be futile 
to attempt to impo.se any settlement not acceptable to the peoples of the 
area. They welcomed the recent 7-point proposal of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam as a concrete step forward 
which could form the basis of a peaceful political settlement. 





On West Asia, both sides were convinced of the urgent need for the 
implementation of the Resolution of the Security Council of November 
22, 1967, so that the consequences of aggression are liquidated. 

Both sides considered that all international problems, including 
border disputes must be settled by peaceful negotiations and that the use 
of force or the threat of use of force is impermissible for their settlement. 

Both sides declare that they are strongly in favour of an early 
agreement on general and complete disarmament, including both nuclear 
and conventional weapons, under effective international control. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. expressed his 
gratitude for the cordial reception given to him by the Government of 
India. 
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At the invitation of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Shrimaii Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of the Republic of 
India, paid a state visit to the U.S.S.R. from September 27 to 29, 1971. 

The Head of the Government of friendly India and her party were 
accorded a warm welcome testifying to the profound feelings of sincere 
friendship and respect of the Soviet people towards the great Indian 
people and India’s leaders. 

During her stay in Moscow, the Prime Minister laid wreaths at the 
Mausoleum of V.I. Lenin and the Tomb of Unknown Soldier. 

At a solemn meeting of Indo-Soviet Friendship, the Soviet public 
warmly greeted the Head of the Indian Government. The Lomonosov 
State University of Moscow conferred on Shrimati Indira Gandhi the 
Degree of Doctor of Science, Honoris Causa. 

The Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, had talks and 
discussions with the General-Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, L.I. Brezhnev the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., N. V. Podgomy and the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, A. N. Kosygin. 

Taking part in the talks were : 

On the Soviet side : N. S. Patolichev, S. A. Skachkov, V. V. 
Kuznetzov, N. P. Firyubin, N. M. Pegov and A. A. Fomin. 

On the Indian side : D. P. Dhar, T. N. Kaul, K. S. Shelvankar, R. D. 
Sathe, K. P. S. Menon, A. P. Venkateswaran, A. K. Damodaran, K. K. 
Bharagava, S. V. Purushottam and M. M. Malhoutra. 

The Talks, which were held in an atmosphere of cordiality and mutual 
understanding, covered a wide range of subjects of Soviet-Indian bilateral 
relations as well as important current international problems of mutual 
interest. 

Both sides expressed their profound satisfaction at the successful 
development of relations of friendship and fruitful co-operation between 
the Soviet Union and India in the political, economic, trade, scientific, 
technical, cultural and other fields. 





They declared their conviction that this co-operation acquires still 
more firm political and legal basis in the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and India, signed in New Delhi on 
August 9, 1971. 

The two sides fully agreed that the conclusion of the Treaty is an 
event of outstanding and historic importance for both countries, and has 
further strengthened the relations of sincere friendship, respect, mutual 
confidence and good neighbourly co-operation existing between the 
Soviet Union and India. The conclusion of the Treaty reaffirms that 
Soviet-Indian friendship is based not on any transient factors, but on 
long-term vital interests of the peoples of both countries and their desire 
to develop to the utmost many-sided co-operation with each other for the 
purpose of economic and social progress, for safeguarding peace as well 
as the security of both countries. 

Both sides declared their firm determination to be guided by the letter 
and spirit of the Treaty in regard to the further development of Soviet- 
Indian relations. 

They noted with satisfaction the successful development of mutually 
beneficial economic and technical co-operation between the two 
countries and emphasised the fact that there are favourable prospects for 
the further expansion and deepening of such co-operation, particularly in 
the fields of iron and steel industry, including special steel alloys and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, survey, exploration and refining of oil and natural gas 
and in the field of petro-chemical industry. 

The two sides expressed satisfaction at the recent steps taken by them 
to indentify new forms of mutual co-operation in the economic and 
technical fields including such spheres as space research, utilisation of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes productive co-operation between 
industrial enterprises of both countries, etc. They consider it necessary to 
identify additional new fields in which such mutual co-operation could be 
expanded. 

In this connection, agreement was reached that experts of both 
countries would meet and work out specific proposals on the above- 
mentioned questions. 

The two sides decided to set up an inter-Governmental Commission 
on economic, scientific and technical co-operation. 

Both sides recognised the need, in accordance with the Treaty, to 
develop contracts and lies at different levels, to enlarge and to make more 



comprehensive the exchange of views between the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and India in major international problems. 

They expressed their satisfaction at the fact that the Treaty has met 
with the full and unreserved support of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and India and has been widely welcomed throughout the world. 

The Soviet side expressed its respect for India's policy of non- 
alignment aimed at lessening tensions in Asia and throughout the world 
and for strengthening peace and international co-operation. 

The Indian side expressed its respect for the Soviet Union’s peaceful 
foreign policy aimed at strengthening peace, friendship and international 
co-operation. 

The exchange of views on current international problems revealed 
identity or proximity of the stands of the U.S.S.R and India in regard to 
them. 

The two sides paid primary attention to the development of the 
situation in Asia, to the hotbeds of tensions and military conflicts existing 
there, to the discussion of ways to stop and prevent the acts of aggression 
and to consolidate the foundations of peace on the Asian continent. 

The two sides expressed their concern over the grave situation when 
has arisen on the Indian sub-continent as a result of the recent events in 
East Bengal and declared their determination to continue efforts aimed at 
the preservation of peace in that region. 

The Prime Minister of India informed the Soviet side that the 
presence in India of over nine million refugees from East Bengal had 
engendered serious social and political tensions and economic strains in 
India. This has caused a considerable setback to the socio-economic 
programmes of India. 

The Soviet side highly appreciated India’s humane approach to the 
problems created by the influx of these refugees from East Bengal and 
expressed its understanding of the difficulties confronting friendly India 
in connection with the mass inflow of refugees. 

The Soviet side took into account the statement by the Prime Minister 
that the Government of India is fully determined to take all necessary 
measures to stop ihe i:. 

The Soviet side reaffirmed its position regarding the problem of 
refugees and other questions which have arisen as a result of the events in 
East Bengal as laid down in the appeal of the Chairman of the Presidium 





of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, N. V. Podgorny, to the President of 
Pakistan, Yahya Khan, on the 2nd of April, 1971. 

Taking note of the developments in East Bengal since 25th March, 
1971, both sides consider that the interests of the preservation of peace 
demand that urgent measures should be taken to reach a political solution 
of the problems which have arisen there paying regard to the wishes, the 
inalienable rights and lawful interests of the people of East Bengal as well 
as for the speediest and safe return of the refugees to their homeland in 
conditions safeguarding their honour and dignity. 

Taking into account the seriousness of the situation which has 
developed in the Indian subcontinent, the two sides agreed to maintain 
further mutual contacts and to continue to exchange views on the 
questions arising in this connection. 

The two sides expressed their profound concern over the situation in 
South East Asia and pronounced themselves in favour of the necessity to 
withdraw all foreign troops from Indo-China in order to ensure peace and 
security for the peoples of that region, the realisation of their legitimate 
rights to shape their own future in accordance with their national interests 
and without any foreign interference. 

They welcomed the recent 7-point proposal by the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam as an important step 
towards the creation of basis for a peaceful political settlement and 
declared their support for these proposals. 

The two sides expressed their serious concern over the tense situation 
in the Middle East. They stressed the need for all states concerned to 
make efforts with a view to achieve a lasting, stable and just peace on the 
basis of the full implementation of the U.N. Security Council Resolution 
of 22nd November 1967. 

Desirious of contributing to the improvement of the international 
situation, the Government of India highly appreciates the proposal to 
convene an All-European Conference on the questions of security and co¬ 
operation as an important step aimed at the relaxation of tensions not only 
on the European continent but throughout the world. 

Both sides believe that the cessation of the arms race and the 
achievement of general and complete disarmament, covering both nuclear 
and conventional types of weapons, under strict and effective 
international control, are of primary importance for the preservation and 
strengthening of peace and security. In the opinion of the two sides, the 



covening of a World Disarmament Conference with the participation of 
all countries for achieving practicable and generally acceptable ways for 
solving pressing disarmament problems could be of great importance. 
The two sides consider it important to achieve in the near future an 
agreement on the prohibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of biological weapons and toxins and on their destruction, as 
the first step on the way to the complete prohibition of chemical and 
biological methods of warfare. 

The Prime Minister of India reaffirmed that the Indian Ocean area 
should be made a zone of peace. The Soviet side expressed its readiness 
to study this question and to solve it together with other powers on an 
equal basis. 

The Soviet Union and India call for the speedy and complete 
elimination of the vestiges of colonialism, and an unqualified 
implementation of the U.N. Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial countries and Peoples. They unequivocally condemn racism 
and appartheid in all forms and manifestations. 

The two sides reaffirmed their adherence to the principles of peaceful 
co-existence among States with different social systems and pronounced 
themselves in favour of all questions at issue in relations between 
countries being solved by peaceful means. 

The Soviet Union and India attach great importance to the United 
Nations. Both sides confirmed their determination to seek the 
strengthening of the U.N. and the enhancing of its effectiveness in 
maintaining universal peace and security in accordance with the U. N. 
Charter. 

Both sides expressed their confidence that the visit of the Prime 
Minister of India to the Soviet Union and the talks and discussions which 
were held with Soviet leaders during the visit, will promote the further 
development of’ friendly co-operation between the two countries and the 
strengthening of peace and international security. 

The Prime Minister of India extended a cordial invitation to the 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the C P.S.U., L.l. 
Brezhnev, and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
A.N. Kosygin, to visit India. The invitations were accepted with thanks. 
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The Soviet Women’s Committee has made a statement expressing 
deep concern and alarm over the developments on Pakistan : 

Reprisals, suppression of human rights and violation of elementary 
principles of democracy forced nine million people in East Pakistan to 
leave their country. Huge masses of refugees, homeless and having no 
means of subsistence, are driven to despair in face of the danger of dying 
from starvation and epidemics. Reprisals are taken against many pro¬ 
gressives in East Pakistan. 

Soviet women appeal to the Pakistani authorities to hearken to the 
voice of millions of people in different countries and end reprisals against 
the Chairman of the All Pakistan People’s League, M. Rahman, and other 
progressives in Pakistan, and take urgent steps to achieve a political 
settlement of the problems that have arisen, with due account taken of the 
will, rights and legitimate interest of the people of East Pakistan, as well 
as to create conditions for the earliest return of the refugees to their home¬ 
land. 


(PRAVDA, Moscow-October 4, 1971) 
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PROTEST MEETINGS IN SOVIET UNION 

Growing Press Criticism of Yahya’s Repression 

The Soviet Press sharpened its attacks on Pakistan and reported wide¬ 
spread protest meetings in the Soviet Union against “the wholesale 
repression launched by the Pakistani authorities against the civilian pop¬ 
ulation and political and public leaders of East Pakistan.” 

The official Soviet news agency Tass reported that protest meetings 
had been held in Moscow, Leningrad. 

Minsk, Riga and other cities. 

There has been a marked increase in Soviet press criticism of Pakistan 
since last months visit to Moscow by the Indian Primier, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. 

On September 29 the Soviet Union and India issued a joint appeal for 
urgent steps to promote a political solution in East Pakistan to protest the 
“inalienable rights” of the East Bengalis. 

The Soviet Communist Party newspaper, “Pravda,” today called on 
Pakistan to take immediate measures to permit the return of refugees 
from India. 

The newspaper said the Soviet Government would give regfugee aid, 
and added that “millions of refugees from East Pakistan are experiencing 
a real drama.” 

“The tragic lot of these people cannot but cause the concern of the 
progressive world public,” it said. 

“The actions of the Pakistani authorities, compelling millions of civil¬ 
ians to leave their property and seek refugee in a neighbouring country 
evoke universal indignation.” 
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Mr. LEONID BREZHNEV’S SPEECH TO THE SIXTH CONGRESS 
OF THE POLISH COMMUNIST PARTY, WARSAW 

December 7, 1971 

The Soviet parly leader, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, today (December 7) 
called for a peaceful settlement of the Indo-Pakistani Conflict “without 
any intervention of external forces,” reports Reuter. 

Mr. Brezhnev made the call in a prepared speech to the Sixth 
Congress of the Polish Communist Party. 

“The Soviet Union firmly speaks in favour of ceasing the bloodshed, 
a peaceful settlement of the existing problems with respect for just rights 
of the nations without any intervention of external forces, in favour of 
creating conditions for a lasting and just peace in this region,” he said. 

Mr. Brezhnev said : “We received with deep regret, like all the sup¬ 
porters of peace and freedom of nations, the news of the 'Awas’ which 
broke out a few days ago between two neighbouring States in Asia” adds 
AP. 

He said the ‘Awas’ a result of the ‘bloody’ suppression of the basic 
rights and clearly expressed will of the population of East Pakistan and 
the tragedy of millions of refugees... 
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“WHAT ARE INDIAN EXPANSIONISTS TRYING TO DO ?” 

ARTICLE BY People *s Daily Commentator, 11 April, 1971 

Of late, the Indian Government has redoubled its efforts to interfere 
in Pakistan’s internal affairs in disregard of the repeated stern protests of 
the Pakistan Government. This overbearing action of the Indian 
Government cannot but arouse the indignation of the Indian Government 
cannot but arouse the indignation of all justice-upholding countries. 

The relevant measures taken by President Yahya Khan in connection 
with the present situation in Pakistan are internal affairs of Pakistan, in 
which no country should or has the right to interfere. But the Indian reac¬ 
tionaries came forward in a great hurry to openly interfere in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan. Certain bigwigs in the Indian government ranging 
from the Prime Minister, the Minister of External Affairs, to members of 
Parliament and chief ministers of states raised a hue and cry for fanatic 
Indian National Congress openly discussed and adopted resolutions inter¬ 
fering in the internal affairs of Pakistan. The Indian Government was 
busily plotting for international intervention in league with the two super¬ 
powers. Meanwhile, the Indian reactionaries have set their entire propa¬ 
ganda machine in motion to fan up anti-Pakistan chauvinist sentiments. 
All these frenzied acts are a new exposure of the expansionist features of 
the Indian reactionaries. 

To create pretexts for meddling in the internal affairs of a neighbour¬ 
ing country, the Indian reactionaries insisted that changes in the internal 
situation of Pakistan “cannot but prejudice India’s own security.’’ It may 
be asked ; is it Pakistan that “threatens” India’s security, or is it the Indian 
expansionists that threaten Pakistan’s security. While the Indian reac¬ 
tionaries were making inflammatory remarks over the Pakistan situation, 
the Indian instigated armed plainclothes men to infiltrate into Pakistan 
territory for disruption and harrassment. Does this flagrant threat of force 
not seriously prejudice the security of Pakistan ? 

The Indian reactionaries also claimed that “geography makes it 
impossible” for India to “view” the situation in Pakistan “as simply an 






internal matter for Pakistan.” Such argument is extremely preposterous. 
With a definite place in geography, every country has neighbours. If this 
“theory” of the Indian expansionists, can stand, then countries with 
expansionist and aggressive ambitions may willfully interfere in the 
internal affairs of their neighbouring countries for geographical reasons. 
Under such circumstances, what normal relations can there be between 
nations ? 

It is worth noting that the two superpowers, working in close co-ordi¬ 
nation with the Indian reactionaries, crudely interfere in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan. The U.S. State Department issued a statement in an 
effort to poke its nose in to Pakistan’s internal affairs, while the Soviet 
Government acted more blatantly. In his message to President Yahya 
Khan, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. 
Podgorny made no mention of the Indian reactionaries’ threat to Pakistan, 
but on the contrary impudently criticized the Pakistan Government. They 
po.sed themselves as “friends” and hypocritically expressed concern for 
“the interests of the people of Pakistan.” As known to all, if the inde¬ 
pendence, sovereignty, unification and territorial integrity of a country 
are encroached upon, then what is left of the interests of the people?! 
Judging by what had been done by the Soviet union in Czechoslovakia, 
it is not hard to see what the Soviet leadership supports, what it opposes, 
and on whose side after all it stands. 

The great leader Chairman Mao has pointed out ; “We firmly main¬ 
tain that all nations should practise the well-known Five Principles of 
mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity, non-aggression, 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, equality and mutual ben¬ 
efit and peaceful coexistence.” This is the criterion for handling relations 
among nations. Anyone who interferes in the internal affairs of other 
countries in an attempt to achieve one’s ulterior motives will never come 
to a good end. 

The Pakistan people have the revolutionary tradition of opposing 
imperialism and colonialism and have waged unyielding struggles 
against aggressors and interventionists from outside. The Chinese 
Government and people will, as always, resolutely support the Pak^fStan 
Government and people in their just struggle for safeguarding .national 
independence and state sovereignty and against foreign aggression and 
interference. 
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CHOU EN-LAI’s MESSAGE TO YAHYA KHAN, 12 APRIL 1971 

I have read Your Excellency’s letter and Ambassador Chang Tung’s 
report on your Excellency's conversation with him. 1 am grateful to Your 
Excellency for your trust in the Chinese Government. 

China and Pakistan are friendly neighbours. The Chinese 
Government and people are following with close concern the 
development of the present situation of Pakistan. Your Excellency and 
leaders of various quarters in Pakistan have done a lot of useful work to 
uphold the unification of Pakistan and to prevent it from moving 
towards a split. 

We believe that through the wise consultations and efforts of Your 
Excellency and leaders of various quarters in Pakistan, the situation in 
Pakistan will certainly be restored to normal. 

In our opinion, the unification of Pakistan and the unity of the people 
of East and West Pakistan are the basic guarantees for Pakistan to attain 
prosperity and strength. 

Here, it is most important to differentiate the broad masses of the peo¬ 
ple from a handful of persons who want to sabotage the unification of 
Pakistan. 

As a genuine friend of Pakistan, we would like to pre.sent these views 
for Your Excellency’s reference. 

At the same time, we have noted that of late the Indian Government 
has been carrying out gross interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan 
by exploiting the internal problems of your country. And the Soviet 
Union and the United States are dtiing the same one after the other. 

The Chinese Press is carrying reports to expose such unreasonable 
interference and has published Your Excellency’s letter of reply to 
Podgorny. 

The Chinese Government holds that what is happening in Pakistan at 
present is purely the internal affair of Pakistan, which can only be settled 
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by the Pakistan people themselves and which brooks no foreign interfer¬ 
ence whatsoever. 

Your Excellency may rest assured that should the Indian expansion¬ 
ists dare to launch aggression against Pakistan the Chinese Government 
and people will, as always, firmly support the Pakistan Government and 
people in their just struggle to safeguard state sovereignty and national 
independence. 

—Pakistan Horrizon 
XXIV No. 2, pp 153-54 
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CHI PENG-FEI’S SPEECH AT THE BANQUET CIVEN IN HON¬ 
OUR OF BHUTTO, 7 NOVEMBER, 1971 

In order to defend their state sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
national independence, they [the Pakistani people have waged unremit¬ 
ting struggles against foreign aggressors, interventionists and domestic 
secessionists. The Pakistan Government has adhered to its foreign policy 
of independence and contributed to the defence of peace in Asia and the 
promotion of Afro-Asian solidarity. 

Of late, the Indian Government has crudely interfered in Pakistan’s 
internal affairs, carried out subversive activities and military threats 
against Pakistan by continuing to exploit the East Pakistan question. The 
Chinese Government and people are greatly concerned over the present 
tension in the Subcontinent. We maintain that the internal affairs of any 
country must be handled by its own people. The East Pakistan question 
is the internal affair of Pakistan and a reasonable settlement should be 
sought by the Pakistan people themselves, and it is absolutely impermis¬ 
sible for any foreign country to carry out interference and subversion 
under any pretext. Consistently abiding by the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence, the Chinese Government never interferes in the internal 
affairs of other countries and firmly opposes any country interfering in 
the internal affairs of other county. This is our firm and unshakeable 
stand. We believe that the broad masses of the Pakistan people are patri¬ 
otic and they want to safeguard national unity and unification of the coun¬ 
try, oppose internal split and outside interference. It is our hope that the 
Pakistan people will strengthen their unity and make joint efforts to over¬ 
come difficulties and solve their own problems. We have noted that cer¬ 
tain persons are truculently exerting pressure on Pakistan by exploiting 
tension in the Subcontinent, in a wild attempt to realize their 
ulterior motives. The Chinese Government and people have always held 
that disputes between states should be settled by the two sides concerned 
through consultations and not by resorting to force. The reasonable pro¬ 
posal put forward recently by President Yahya Khan for the armed forces 
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of India and Pakistan to withdraw from the border respectively and dis¬ 
engage is helpful to easing tension in the Subcontinent and should be 
received with welcome. Our Pakistan friends may rest assured that should 
Pakistan be subjected to foieign aggression, the Chinese Government and 
people will, as always, resolutely support the Pakistan Government and 
people in their Just struggle to defend their stale sovereignty and nation¬ 
al independence. 
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Bangladesh Issue 

CHINA URGES ‘REASONABLE SETTLEMENT’ 

Indo-Pak Talks On Border Suggested 

Peking, Nov.7—China today appelled to India and Pakistan to hold con¬ 
sultations to reduce tension on their borders. It has also asked Pakistan to seek 
a “reasonable settlement” on the Bangladesh Lssue, say AFP and Reuter. 

Mr. Cheng Peng-fei, Acting Chinese Foreign Minister, addressing a 
banquet in honour of the top-level Pakistani delegation, now in Peking, 
urged Islamabad to resolve the Bangladesh problem on its own. He said 
this could be done within the framework of Pakistan, keeping in view the 
solidarity and integrity of the country. 

Mr. Cheng came out in support of what he called the “reasonable 
proposal” of President Yahya Khan for troop withdrawls to a “reason¬ 
able distance” from their borders. “The dispute between the States 
should be settled by the two sides concracd through consultations and 
not by resorting to loree” be said. 

Radio Pakistan reporting the speech claimed however, that China had 
reiterated its support to Pakistan in the event of “any foreign invasion” 
adds UNI from Delhi. 

The radio said Mr. Cheng alleged that India was interfering in Pakis¬ 
tan’s internal affairs. Mr. Cheng was also quoted as saying that China 
“itself has not interfered in any country’s internal affairs and it was also 
opposed to other’s interference”. 

He justified President Yahya Khan’s proposal for the withdrawl of 
troops from the borders by both India and Pakistan and said this was for 
bringing peace in the subcontinent. China was deeply concerned over 
the situation, he added. 

According to the radio, Mf? Cheng said that “India was taking undue 
advantage” of the situation in East Bengal. The Chinese leader, however 
did not indicate the type of support China would live to Pakistan. 

The Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai was al.so present at the 
banquet. 

Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, who is leading the Pakistan delegation, in reply 
expressed Pakistan’s gratitude for the relation of Chine.se support. 



On the third day of his stay in Peking today, Mr. Bhutto was stated to 
have had a series of meetings with Mr. Cho En-lai. 

The three Service chiefs of Pakistan in the delegation had a separate 
meeting with their Chinese counterparts. 

Later at a Press conference Mr. Bhutto was asked about the result of 
his visit and Chinese aid to Pakistan. Refusing to “raveal our hand” Mr. 
Bhutto said : “We have taken all measures. We feel extremely reassured 
that we have completely taken all the contingencies into account”. 
However, he appeared to rule out the eventuality of a direct Chinese com¬ 
mitment in the event of a conflict by stressing that any decision would be 
“our own effort”. 

Mr. Bhutto claimed that his detegation which is due to leave Peking 
early tomorrow, had reached a “complete identity of views” with the 
Chinese leaders. 

He also claimed that the visit “has made substantial contribution to 
deterring aggressive intentions” against Pakistan. No communique would 
be published at the end of the visit because Mr. Bhuto said : 

“We don’t find the need for a communique. There is no need for a 
treaty”. 

Mr. Bhutto also volunteered what he called was his “personal opin¬ 
ion” that it would be premature to seek “in a panic” a solution from the 
U.N. Security Council. “A solution can be found outside the U.N.” he 
added. 

He said Pakistan hoped to “open a new chapter” in relations with 
India and claimed that Pakistan did not want an armed conflict and sought 
“de-escalation” while India “believes in a foreign policy of terrorism, 
chauvinism and interference”. 

He declared Pakistan’s willingness to solve the East Bengal problem 
“in sanity, sobriety and calmly”. Referring to the Prime Minister Mrs. 
Ghandhis current foreign tour he said: “India is consulting her friends. 
We are consulting ours. We attach supreme importance to our relations 
with the People’s Republic of China” 
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CHINA ADVISED PAKISTAN TO FIND POLITICAL SOLUTION 

New Delhi, Nov. 12—China has advised Pakistan to act with restraint 
and try for a political settlement of the East Bengal problem the 
Rawalpindi correspondent of the Times, London, says, reports UNI. 

The Chinese have said that Pakistan in no case should attack India 
and have observed that the time was not appropriate to raise the issue in 
the Security Council, the BBC quoting the correspondent said. 

The Daily Telegraph has published a report from its Dacca corre¬ 
spondent saying that there were signs that the morale of the 6,000 West 
Punjabi police men in East Bengal was sagging. They were brought to 
East Bengal to replace the Bengali policemen who had gone over to the 
Bangladesh cause. The correspondent says the West Pakistani policemen 
were brought to East Bengal on the promise that they would be sent back 
in September. They were now demanding that a pucca date be given to 
them about their return. 

In London, the visiting Australian Prime Minister. Mr William Mc¬ 
Mahan had a one-hour meeting with the British Foreign Secretary Mr. 
Douglas-Home. The subjects discussed included the problem of the 
Indian subcontinent, the broadcast added. 
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SPEECH OF CHINESE DELEGATE FU HAO IN THE THIRD 
COMMITTEE OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON PAKISTANI 
REFUGESS IN INDIA, 19 NOVEMBER 1971 

The Chinese Government and people have always held that the 
internal affairs of any country should be settled by the people of the 
country themselves. The question that has arisen in East Pakistan is 
purely Pakistan’s internal affairs which can only be settled by the 
Pakistan people themselves, and no country has the right to interfere in 
it uiider any pretex. 

The so-called question of refugees from East Pakistan came into 
being and developed to its present state due to a certain country’s inter¬ 
vention in Pakistan’s internal affairs, which has resulted in the present 
tension on the Subcontinent. Recently the Pakistan Government has 
repeatedly proposed relaxing the tension on the Subcontinent and settling 
the refugee question. But all these proposals have been rejected by the 
country concerned. It continues to exploit the question of refugees from 
East Pakistan to interfere in the internal affairs of Pakistan, to carry out 
subversive activities against her and obstruct the return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homeland, making it impossible to reach a rea¬ 
sonable settelment of the question of the East Pakistan refugees . These a 
tactics of interference in the internal affairs of other countries are well 
known to the Chinese Government and people. In our experience, a cer¬ 
tain neighbouring country plotted a rebellion in the Tibetan region of our 
country and carried out subversive activities. When the rebellion it plot¬ 
ted was smashed by the Chinese people, it coerced tens of thousands of 
Chinese inhabitants into going to its country, creating a question of so- 
called Tibetan refugees in wild opposition to china. We hold that in order 
to attain a reasonable settlement Of the question of refugees from East 
Pakistan, interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs must first of all be 
stopped. Only in this way can the East Pakistan refugees truly be assist¬ 
ed in returning to their hemeland. 

The Chine.se Government has always abide by the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence, never interfered in the internal affairs of other 







countries, and is firmly opposed to any country interfering in the internal 
affairs of others countries, under the pretext of a so-called ‘refugee ques¬ 
tion’ or anything else. As for disputes between states, we have always 
held that they should be settled through consultation between the coun¬ 
tries concerned. We believe that the broad mas.ses of the Pakistan people 
are patriotic, are opposed to foreign interference, and they will certainly 
be able to solve their own problems. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE VICE-PREMIER LI HSIEN-NIEN 
AT THE ALBANIAN RECEPTION, 29 NOVEMBER, 1971 

In the past few days, because the Indian Government, supported and 
encouraged by social-imperialism, has been carrying out subversive 
activities and military provocation against East Pakistan, the tension on 
the Subcontinent has been aggravated. The Chinese Government and 
people are greatly concerned over the present India-Pakistan situation. 
We maintain that disputes between states should be settled by the two 
parties concerned through peaceful consultations and absolutely not by 
resorting to force; it is all the more impermissible for a country, under any 
pretext, to employ large numbers of armed troops to wilfully cross its 
own border and invade and occupy another country’s territory. The 
Chinese Government and people resolutely support the Pakistan 
Government and people in their just struggle against foreign aggression 
and in defence of their state sovereignty and national independence. In 
order to ease the present tension, we hold that serious consideration 
should be given to President Yahya Khan’s reasonable proposal for the 
armed forces of India and Pakistan to withdraw respectively from the 
border and disengage. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE HUANG 
HUA IN THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL, DECEMBER, 1971 

Of late, the Indian Government has openly sent troops to invade East 
Pakistan and provoked large-scale armed conflicts, thus aggravating ten¬ 
sion in the India-Pakistan Subcontinent and Asia. The Chinese 
Government and people express serious concern over this and are close¬ 
ly following the development of the situation. 

1. The question of East Pakistan is purely the internal affair of 
Pakistan, in which no one has any right to interfere. It is impermissible 
for the Indian Government to commit armed aggression against Pakistan 
by using the question of East Pakistan as a pretext. 

2. The Indian Government asserts that it has sent troops to East 
Pakistan for the purpose of ‘self-defence’. This is sheer gangster logic. 
The facts show that it is a India which has committed aggre.ssion against 
Pakistan, and not Pakistan which has ‘menanced’ the security of India. 
According to the logic of the Indian Government, anyone can use the pre¬ 
text of ‘self-defence’ for invading other countries. In that case, what guar¬ 
antee is there for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of various coun¬ 
tries ? 

3. The Indian Government asserts that the purpose for its sending 
troops to invade East Pakistan is to help the refugees of East Pakistan to 
return to their homeland. This is utterly untenable. At present, there arc 
in India large numbers of so called ‘refugees’ from Tibet, China; the 
Indian Government is also grooming Dalai Lama, the chieftain of the 
Tibetan counter-revolutionary rebellion. According to the Indian 
Government’s assertion, are you going to use this also as a basis for 
aggression against China ? 

4. The Pakistan Government has proposed that the armed forces of 
the two sides withdraw from the border respectively and disengage and 
that the question of the refugees of East Pakistan be settled through nego¬ 
tiations between the two Governments. This is entirely reasonable. 
However, the Indian Government has unwarrantedly rejected it. This 



shows that the Indian Government has no intention at all to settle the 
question of the refugees of East Pakistan, but want to capitalize on this 
question as a pretext for further subversion and aggression against 
Pakistan. 

The Chinese Delegation maintains that according to the United 
Nations Charter, the Security Council should strongly condemn the 
aggressive acts of the Indian Government and demand that the Indian 
Government immediately and unconditionally withdraw all the Indian 
armed forces from Pakistan. 

Finally, on behalf of the Chinese Government, I wish to state that the 
Chinese Government and people firmly support the Pakistan Government 
and people in their just struggle against Indian aggression. Here 1 would 
like to point out to the Security Council, the Untied Nations and the peo¬ 
ple of the world that the Indian Government’s current acts of aggression 
have been perpetrated with the support of the social-imperialism. This is 
borne out by an abundance of facts. I reserve the right to speak further on 
this matter. 
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CHOU PLEDGES “FIRM SUPPORT” TO PAKISTAN 

From S. Nihal Singh 

LONDON, Dec. 4—China’s attitude to an Indo-Pakistani war, 
spelled out for the first time by Mr. Chou En-lai, stopped short of any 
public commitment to supply Pakistan with money and munitions. 

In an interview granted by the Chinese Premier to a British journal¬ 
ist, Mr. Neville Maxwell, being published by the Sunday Times tomor¬ 
row, Mr. Chou promises only his country’s “firm support’’ to Pakistan in 
the event of a war on the subcontinent. 

What this firm support will amount to is left unsaid, but Mr. Chou 
goes a long way in blaming India for the situation, suggests that the East 
Bengal problem was a “time bomb’’ left by Lord Mountbatten and proph- 
esizes a continuing period of instability for the subcontinent even after a 
war. 

Mr. Chou further seeks to find a parallel between the problem of East 
Pakistani refugees and Tibetan refugees who had fled to India. He says 
that the Soviets hastily signed the Indo-Soviet treaty, which had been 
ready for two years, after President Nixon’s visit to China was announced 
and blames Russia in part for the 1962 Sino-Indian conflict. According to 
Mr. Chou the Russians had told India in 1962 that China would not fight 
back. 

While this interview serves to underline China’s reversion to sup¬ 
porting Pakistan against India but retaining for itself a large field for 
manoeuvre, the Western world’s reaction to the fighting on the sub-con¬ 
tinent has been a compound of sorrow mixed with concern over war hav¬ 
ing broken out in all but name. 

The British Prime Minister is reported to have sent messages to Mrs. 
Gandhi and President Yahya Khan urging moderation and restraint. But 
it still seems to be Whitehall’s efforts to avoid making a public move in 
the crisis in view of the realization that Britain’s influence with both India 
and Pakistan is strictly limited. 




INDIANS ABROAD 

The Indian community in Britain has acted promptly in offering to 
return home to fight for the country and the Indian High Commission has 
been besieged with telephone calls. 

A point made in several reports in the British Press today was that 
India was taken unawares by the Pakistani air attacks yesterday on the 
Indian airports in the west. But there was a tendency, exemplified in The 
Times leader, not to jump to the conclusion that a full-scale war had actu¬ 
ally broken out. 

The Guardian, on the other hand, which has been taking a somewhat 
emotional attitude to events on the subcontinent, sees a Yahya-Mrs 
Gandhi meeting as the only way to stop a full-scale war. For the Daily 
Telegraph, the Pakistani air attacks on Indian airports yesterday could 
perhaps be meant as a warning to Mrs. Gandhi. But the paper suggests in 
an editorial that it is still not too late for President Yahya to release Sheikh 
Mujib and seek a political solution in East Pakistan. 

PTI, quoting NCNA, adds: China accused India tonight of having 
expansionist ambitions denounced the Soviet Union for supporting India, 
and promised firm support for Pakistan’s “Just struggle”. 

The official New China News Agency said the acting Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Chi Peng-fei, made the statements in a speech at a recep¬ 
tion given by the Mauritanian Ambassador. Mr. Mohamed Quid Sidi Aly, 
to mark Mauritania’s 11th anniversary of independence. 

“An Indian leader has openly made the truculent demand for 
Pakistani troops to withdraw from East Pakistan”. Mr. Chi said, “Is this 
not a brazen demand for Pakistan to give in its territory, to be occupied 
by Indian troops”? He asked, “This clamour of the Indian leader has com¬ 
pletely revealed India’s expansionist ambitions”, Mr. Chi declared. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE HUANG 
HUA IN THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL, 5 DECEMBER 1971 

The Chinese delegation has presented a draft resolution (S/10421) to 
the Security Council on the question, for consideration of the members of 
this Council. Now I should like to make some explanation, briefly, with 
regard to this draft resolution. An argument has been raised to the effect 
that a request can first be made for a cease-fire by both India and Pakistan 
and the cessation of all military actions, although the question of with¬ 
drawal of military forces can be deferred to a later date. That is an argu¬ 
ment to which we definitely cannot agree because the present objective 
situation is that the Indian Government has brazenly carried out subver¬ 
sion and aggression against Pakistan and flagrantly sent troops to invade 
Pakistan territory. In these circumstances the key to the realization of 
peace and security on the sub-continent is that the Indian Government’s 
subversion and aggression must be immediately stopped. Indian troops 
must withdraw from Pakistan territory immediately, unconditionally and 
completely. 

The demand for only a cease-fire in place by the two sides, without a 
demand for withdrawal of Indian troops, is in effect tantamount to conn¬ 
iving at and encouraging aggression and to recognizing the Indian 
aggressor troops remaining in Pakistan territory as legal. To do so would 
be of no help whatsoever to the settlement of the arms conflict between 
India and Pakistan or the relaxation of tension in that area. On the con¬ 
trary, it would only bring extremely grave and dangerous results. Just as 
the representative of Somalia said yesterday, have not the resolutions 
passed by the United Nations on the question of the Middle East that 
failed to demand the immediate withdrawal of Israeli aggressor troops 
from Arab territory but only called for a cease-fire in peace, resulted in 
legalizing the fruits of aggression and imposing them on the Arab coun¬ 
tries and people and in creating in the Middle East the danger of aggres¬ 
sion and war on a still larger scale ? 




The United Nations sould in no way repeat time and again such a 
grave error of principle. Should it do so, the people throughout the world 
who uphold justice will have every reason to accuse the Security Council 
of being an accomplice in the scheme of India and her behind-the-scenes 
boss, Soviet social-imperialism, to invade and occupy Pakistan territory 
and to dismember the State of Pakistan. We sincerely call upon the spon¬ 
sor States to give serious consideration to such evil consequences. 
Therefore, we propose that clauses strongly condemning Indian armed 
aggression against Pakistan and demanding immediate and uncondition¬ 
al withdrawal of all Indian armed personnel that have invaded Pakistan 
territory be added to the draft resolution under consideration. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE CHIAO 
KUANHUA IN THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 7 DECEMBER 1971 

India and Pakistan are both clos neighbours ol’ China. The Chinese 
Government and people are seriously concerned over the armed conflict 
between India and Pakistan. The Chinese Delegation would like to make 
a few remarks on this question. 

1. The Indian Government is an outright aggressor. 

Our Colleagues here all know well how the war between India and 
Pakistan was started. The Indian Government has been saying again and 
again that it was the question of the East Pakistan refugees that has put it in 
a position in which it has no alternative but to send troops to invade 
Pakistan. This is indeed absurd to the extreme. The Indian ruling circles had 
also sometime ago forcibly coerced several tens of thousands of the inhabi¬ 
tants of China’s Tibet into going to India and set up a so-called government 
in exile headed by the Chinese traitor Dalai Lama. To agree that the Indian 
Government is justified to use the so-called refugee question as a pretext for 
invading Pakistan is tantamount to agreeing that the Indian Government will 
be justified to use the question of the so-called “Tibetan refugees” as a pre¬ 
text for invading China. Is not this kind of pretext utterly rediculous? 

Supported by a certain big power, the Indian Government has become 
most arrogant and rampant. It openly clamours that since Pakistan is a 
neighbour of India, the existence of Pakistan troops in East Pakistan con¬ 
stitutes in itself a threat to India. This is sheer fascist nonsence. India is 
also a neighbour of China; does the existence of Indian troops in India 
then constitute a threat to China? 

• 

Indian ruling circles claim that India is a country that loves democra¬ 
cy, freedom and peace. This can only deceive or hoodwink those who are 
not familiar with the facts. In the world today, only in India can one find 
several tens of millions of untouchables. Among the new, independent 
countries in Asia and Africa, only India has a “protectorate”. Almost all 
the neighbours of India have been bullied by it at one time or another. 
What kind of democracy is this? What kind of freedom is this ? And what 
kind of peace is this ? 




India’s expansionism had a long history. In his book The Discovery of 
India, Nehru openly proclaimed that the South Asian Subcontinent and 
the Indian Ocean is the sphere of influence of India. For years the Indian 
ruling circles have, never given up their ambitious attempt to become a 
“superpower" or a “semi-superpower.” Their present aggression against 
Pakistan is the inevitable outcome of the implementation of such an 
expansionist policy. 

2. The Soviet Government is the boss behind the Indian aggressors. 

The Indian expansionist usually do not have much guts. Why have 
they become so flagrant now? The reason is that a super power, Soviet 
Social imperialism, is backing them up. As I said earlier, the so-called 
Soviet Indian Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation is in effect a 
treaty of military alliance. Since the conclusion of that treaty, the Indian 
Government has become all the more flagrant, carrying out subversion 
and aggression against Pakistan without any scruples. On December 5, 
TASS published a statement which is full of the smell of gunpowder. It 
clamours that the tension between India and Pakistan has threatened the 
so-called interests of the security of the Soviet Union and that it cannot 
remain indifferent. This is blackmail and is a menace to China as well as 
all the neighbouring countries of India and Pakistan. Di.stinguished Soviet 
representative, what exactly are you planning to do? You might as well 
tell us here. 

In the Security Council meetings of December 4, 5, 6, Soviet 
representative Mr. Malik and the Indian representative echoing each 
other, insisted on imposing the representatives of the so-called 
“Bangladesh" on the Security Council. The Soviet representative vetoed 
two draft re.solutions which were supported by the majority of Council 
members. He unwarrantably assailed at will all those representatives who 
differed with him. He openly declared that he would veto all draft re.so¬ 
lutions other than his own. This is indeed arrogant and crude to the 
extreme. I can hardly find the proper words to describe his behaviour. 

It is not at all surprising that the Soviet leading clique is giving such 
naked support to the Indian aggressors. Ever since the Soviet leading 
clique betrayed Marxism-Leninism and embarked on the road of revi¬ 
sionism, jt has been pursuing a policy of social-imperialism. It has car¬ 
ried out every where aggression, subversion, control and interference 
against other countries. In 1963, it flagrantly .sent troops to invade and 
occupy Czechoslovakia. This year it went so far as to attempt overtly to 
subvert the legal government of an African country. The facts are well- 



Known lo many of our colleagues here. Let me put it bluntly. Making use 
of the ambition of the Indian expansionists, the Soviet leading clique is 
supporting India’s armed aggression against Pakistan with the purpose of 
further controlling India and as the next controlling the whole of the Indo- 
Pakistan Subcontinent and the Indian Ocean in order to contend with 
another superpower for world hegemony. 

3. The United Nations should not repeat the mistakes of the League 
of Nations. 

The current Indo-Pakistan situation cannot but remind us of the situa¬ 
tion during the 30s In 1931, the Japanese militarists unleashed a war of 
aggression against China by invading and occupying our three north¬ 
eastern provinces, and set up a so-called “Manchukuo.” The German and 
Italian fascists closely co-ordinated with them by giving “recognition” to 
that puppet regime. The League of Nations which was then under the 
control of Britain, France and other powers did not distinguish between 
right and wrong, between the aggressor and the victim of aggression and, 
therefore, became helpless and permitted Japan to have its own way in its 
aggression against China. This was, in effect, an encouragement to 
aggression. It was in these circumstances that Japan further expanded its 
war of aggression against China, the Italian facists unleashed their war of 
aggression against Ethiopia and Hitler’s Germany annexed one European 
country after another. In the end that led to the outbreak of World War II 
and the League of Nations collapsed thereafter. 

Historical lessons merit attention. The United Nations is now facing 
a situation similar to that of the 30s. The flames of the war of aggression 
launched by India are spreading, meanacint the peace of Asia and the 
world. The United Nations must overcome the obstructions by the Soviet 
Union and speedily adopt measures to hold back this dangerous situation. 
First of all, it must draw a clear line of distinction between the aggressor 
and the victim of aggression, strongly condemn the aggressor and must 
give firm support to the victim of aggression. It should not take an 
ambiguous stand, still less should it abet and shield the aggressor. Under 
the manipulation of the one or two superpowers, the United Nations made 
in the past quite a few mistakes in this respect in contravention of the 
majority of member-states. The United Nations must Learn from the les¬ 
sons of history and must in no way embark on the old path of the League 
of Nations 

4. China maintains that the United Nations: 

(1) Must strongly condemn India’s aggression against Pakistan and 



thoroughly expose the shameless support given by the Soviet social- 
imperialists to the Indian aggressors; 

(2) Must call upon all countries to Support the Pakistan Government 
and people in their just struggle against Indian aggression; 

(3) Must call upon the Indian Government to withdraw immediately 
and unconditionally from Pakistan terriority the armed forces and armed 
personnel sent by it and call upon the Pakistan Government to withdraw 
the armed forces which it sent into Indian territory for counter-attack; 

(4) Calls upon both India and Pakistan to cease-free immediately on 
the basis of the withdrawal of the armed forces of each side from the ter¬ 
ritory of the other ; 

(5) Recommends that the armed forces of the two sides withdraw 
respectively from the border between India and Pakistan and disengage 
from each other so as to create conditions for a peaceful settlement of the 
disputes between India and Pakistan. 

Mr. President, 

Fundamentally speaking, the dispute between India and Pakistan is a 
legacy of the British imperialist rule in the Indian Subcontinent. The 
Chinese Government has consistently held that the new independent 
Afro-Asian countries should resolve their disputes in a friendly way 
through consaliation on an equal basis. They must not be taken in by the 
imperialists. This remains our stand today. Should the Indian 
Government obdurately cling to its course, it will only eat the bitter fruits 
of its own making. If the Soviet Government acts in the same fashion, it 
will come to no good end either. 
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SPEECH OF CHI PENG-FEI, 9 December, 1971 

The situation in the South Asian Sub-continent has further 
eteriorated in the past few days. The Indian Government has launched 
all-round armed aggression against Pakistan and hastily and flagrantly 
given so-called ‘Bangladesh’ which was engineered by it single-hand¬ 
edly. The doings of the Indian Government have completely laid bare 
its wild expansionist ambition of annexing East Pakistan. The Indian 
Government’s aggressive arrogance has swelled to such an extent 
because it has the energetic support and co-ordination of social-impe¬ 
rialism in the political, economic and military fields. Social 
imperialism has undisguisedly assumed the role of the protector of the 
Indian expansionists and, acting in a truculent and irascible manner. It 
has put up a varied shameless show in the United Nations, fully 
revealing its ugly features of big-power chauvinism and of practising 
despotism. But, in .spite of obstruction by social-imperialism and 
Indian expansionism, the U. N. General Assembly eventually adopted 
by an overwhelming majority a resolution calling for cease-fire and 
troop withdrawal by the Indian and Pakistan sides. The fact that an 
ab.solute majority of countries uphold right and justice has landed 
social-imperialism and Indian expansionism in unprecedented 
isolation. This represents the general trend and popular sentiment in 
the world today. 

The Chinese Government and people sternly condemn the Indian 
Government for its criminal acts of expansionism and armed aggres¬ 
sion and firmly oppose the power-.politics and despotism practised by 
social-imperialism. The Indian Government must at once stop its 
aggression against Pakistan and withdraw immediately, unconditional¬ 
ly and totally its aggression troops from Pakistan territory. We believe 
that the Pakistan Government will certainly withdraw its armed forces, 
who have entered Indian terriorty for the purpose of counter-attack, 
back to their own country. Together with the peace-loving countries 




and people of the world, the Chinese Government and people will 
firmly make their contribution to the defence of international peace 
and justice. 

We should like to advise the Indian Government that it had better 
honestly accept the resolution of the U. N. General Assembly and not 
alienate itself from the people of the world. If it should wilfully persist 
in its unscrupulous and perverse course, it will in the end certainly eat 
the bitter fruit of its won making. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE HUANG 
HUA IN THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL, 15 December 1971 

This is the first time that the Chinese delegation takes part in the work 
of the United Nations. The Soviet representative has three times flagrant¬ 
ly abused the veto Power in disregard of all consequences, with the obvi¬ 
ous aim of marking time so as to shield India in its occupation of East 
Pakistan. We are deeply shocked by such things which we did not expect 
when we first took Part in the work of the United Nations. This cannot 
but make people think. How can a super-Power defy the opinion of well 
over 100 countries and behave .so arrogantly and truculently ? This can¬ 
not but make people think. How can a super-Power, which has given such 
undisguised support to Indian aggression against Pakistan, truly and real¬ 
ly help the Arab people in the Middle East in opposing the aggression 
committed by the Israeli Zionists with the support of United States impe¬ 
rialism ? This cannot but make people think, since a super-Power can 
give such undi.sguised abetment and support to a country in interfering in 
the internal affairs of another country and violating its territorial integri¬ 
ty, then how many countries in the world can possibly be exempt from the 
present sufferings of Pakistan ? 

In a speech of 13 December the Soviet representative attacked the 
leaders of China with slanderous language, accusing China as attempting 
to exploit the India-Pakistan situation for expansion. This indeed is not 
worth refuting. The facts speak louder than words. China has no military 
bases and not a single soldier on foreign soil. Who committed armed 
invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia ? Who has station large num¬ 
bers of armed forces on foreign soil ? Who is establishing military bases 
everywhere ? Who is controlling its on allies ? Who has been subverting 
the legal Governments of Afro-Asian countries ? Is it not the Soviet revi¬ 
sionist renegade clique which as betrayed Marxism-Leninism, betrayed 
the Soviet people and the people of the whole world ? 

Here 1 deem it necessary to mention the Polish draft resolution 
(S/10453/ Rev.l) This is a draft resolution to dismember Pakistan and 
legalize the dismemberment. This is a draft resolution to involve the 


Security Council directly in the dismemberment of Pakistan. China 
firmly opposes this draft resolution. This draft resolution certainly cannot 
repre.sent the Polish people, because they cannot possibly forget the sad 
history of their own mother-land which was partitioned on many occa¬ 
sions, nor can they forget the unpleasantness of Poland today. To put it 
bluntly, this is not a Polish draft resolution but a Soviet draft resolution. 

During the debate, Britain and France assumed an attitude which is 
seemingly impartial, but fails to distinguish between the right and wrong 
on the major question concerning the Soviet Government’s support for 
Indian aggression and the dismemberment of Pakistan. This has inflated 
the aggressor’s arrogance of the Soviet Union and India. This reminds us 
of the League of Nations during the thirties The United Nations is now 
standing at the crossroad of history. Whether the United Nations ? This is 
a question which gives much food for deep thought by all the countries 
and peoples who love peace and uphold justice. 

In definance of world opinion and in disregard of all the conse¬ 
quences, the Soviet leading clique is shetting, encouraging and support¬ 
ing India in its aggression against Pakistan. Its purpose is to make use of 
the wild ambitions of the Indian expansionists to control the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent and the Indian Ocean and to gain superiority on the 
subcontinent as a flanking movement to affect the situation in the Middle 
East, to strengthen its position in its confrontation with another super¬ 
power in the Middle East and other parts of the world and to wage an 
even fiercer struggle for world hegemony with another super-Power. 

But the Soviet revisionist social imperialists and the Indian expan¬ 
sionists should not become overjoyed too early. The question is far from 
being finished. The Indian ruling clique has let a wolf into its own house, 
and the Indian people will be the first to suffer. It will not be too long 
before India itself will suffer the grave consequences of dismembering 
another country. In acting so truculently, the Soviet leading clique will 
only enable the Afro-Asian people and the people of the whole world to 
see ever more clearly its true features of social imperialism and further 
raise their political consciousness and thus it will only accelerate the 
doom of the new stars who stop at nothing in doing evils. 

China is follo'ving with deep and great concern the development of 
the India-Pakistan situation. No matter what happens in the India- 
Pakistan subcontinent, the Chinese Government and people will firmly 
support the Pakistan Government and people in their just struggle against 
foreign aggression and in defence of national independence and unity. We 



are deeply convinced that no matter how many difficulties and twists and 
turns may still occur, the Pakistani people, preservering in the struggle, 
will surely win final victory. 

The Chinese delegation has consistently held that the United Nations 
and the Security Council must respect the sovereigntly, independence, 
national unity and territorial integrity of Pakistan. In order to put a quick 
end to Indian aggression, the Chinese delegation will not oppose a draft 
resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire by India and Pakistan fol¬ 
lowed by the withdrawal of their troops from the territory of the other 
side, but the draft resolutions now under consultation have failed to 
reflect the just will ot the 104 countries in the plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly. On the contrary they contain provisions which seri¬ 
ously contravene the principles of the United Nations Charter and which 
are partial to the aggressors. The Chinese delegation declares that, shoukl 
any draft resolution contain provisions which interfere in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan, disrupt the national unity of Pakistan and support the 
puppet regime, the so-called “Bangladesh,” China will have no part in it. 
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STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLES OF 

CHINA, 16 DECEMBER 1971 

A large-scale of aggression against Pakistan was brazenly launched 
by the Indian Government on November 21, 1971 with the active encour¬ 
agement and energetic support of the Government of the Soviet Union. 
This has gravely disrupted peace on the South Asian subcontinent, t,iven 
a tremendous shock and caused serious anxiety to the people throughout 
the world. On December 7, the United Nations General Assembly adopt¬ 
ed by the overwhelming majority of 104 to 11 with 10 abstentions a most 
urgent resolution which, being very magnanimous to India, calls upon 
India and Pakistan to bring about a cease-fire and withdraw their armed 
forces to their own side of the India-Pakistan borders. This resolution 
reflects the common desire of the people of the whole world and all the 
countries which love peace and uphold justice to oppose aggression and 
interference, be concerned for the security of nations and safeguard the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the countries of the 
world. 

After its adoption, the resolution of the U.N. General Assembly was 
immediately accepted by the Pakistan Government but categorically 
rejected by the Indian Government. Who wants peace and who wants war 
? Who is acting in self-defence and who is committing aggression ? Is all 
this not crystal clear ? Ignoring the opposition of the overwhelming 
majority of the countries of the world, the Indian Government is contin¬ 
uing to expand its war of aggression, moving massive troops to press on 
the capital of East Pakistan, Dacca, blockading the ports and sea lanes in 
East and West Pakistan with its naval forces, and carrying out continuous 
wanton bombings with its air force against East and West Pakistan, stop¬ 
ping at nothing in committing most brutal atrocities. These acts have 
completely laid bare the wild ambitions of the Indian expansionists. 
Cherishing the pipe dream of a Greater Indian Empire, they want not only 
to swallow up East Pakistan, bat also to destroy Pakistan as a whole. If a 
timely stop is not put to such aggression committed by the Indian 
Government, Pakistan will not be the only country to fall victim. 





inevitably other countries neighbouring on India will also be endangered. 
Such a state of affairs is absolutely impermissible, whether from the point 
of view of the United Nations Charter, of the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence initiated by China and India, or of ten Principles of the 
Asian-African Bandung Conference. 

The Indian Government asserts that it has launched the war in order 
to realize the national aspirations of the people in East Pakistan and bring 
bout the return of East Pakistan refugees to their homeland. This asser¬ 
tion is indeed absurd to the extreme. Many countries in the world have 
nationality problems, which need to be solved properly and reasonably in 
conformity with the desire and interests of the people, but these are the 
internal affairs of the respective countries, which can be solved only by 
their own governments and people, and in which no foreign country has 
the right to interfere. The Pakistan Government has repeatedly expressed 
its willingness to seek a political solution to the East Pakistan question in 
a spirit of understanding and cooperation. What right has India to take the 
affairs of others into its own hands, flagrantly interfere in Pakistan’s 
internal affairs, and even employ powerful armed forces to invade and 
occupy East Pakistan? It is known to all that India too has its own nation¬ 
ality problems, whose complexity and acuteness are rarely seen else¬ 
where in the world. It may be asked how India would react if other coun¬ 
tries should deal with India in the same way that India is today dealing 
with Pakistan and use armed force against India. The Indian Government 
has shown such “thoughtful concern” for the so-called realisation of the 
aspirations of the people in East Pakistan as expressed in the 1970 elec¬ 
tions. But people’s memories are not so short as to forget that India and 
Pakistan agreed long ago to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir to decide its 
ownership but that both the Governments of Nehru the father and of his 
daughter have gone back on their word and refused to do so. Why is it 
then the Indian Government is so indifferent to the national a.spirations of 
the Kashmiri people? 

As for the question of the return of the East Pakistan refugees to 
homeland, it should, and can only, be settled by India and Pakistan 
through consultation, and it is absolutely unjustifiable to re'^<ni lo loiee 
Has there not been much interflow of refugees between Iiui»a and 
Pakistan over the past two decades and more since the India-Pakisiun par 
tition? Because of this conflicts have often occurred on the India-Pakislan 
borders. All these sufferings of the Indian and Pakistan peoples aein 
form the roots of trouble left over by the British F.mpne sn can vmg j.n 



India-Pakistan partition after World War II. Colonialism has brought 
calamities on us Afro-Asian peoples. Should this bitter lession not be 
enough to arouse us to concentrating our national hatred on imperialism? 
Should we instead slaughter one another ? However, India has now used 
armed force in a big way and spread the flames of its war of aggression 
throughout East Pakistan. As a result, it is not only turning all the 75 mil¬ 
lion people in East Pakistan into refugees but has brought disaster upon 
both the Indian and Pakistan peoples. The Indian Government has sin- 
glehandedly manufactured a so-called “Bangladesh” and inserted it ipto 
East Pakistan by armed force. The Indian Minister for External Affairs 
Suaran Singh has said that the Indian armed forces will remain in 
Pakistan territory for as long as this regime requires them. This proves 
that it is a puppet regime, which can hardly exist without the protection 
of Indian bayonets. In this sense, it is exactly the same stuff as the so- 
called “Manchukuo” of the 30s and 40s, which was under the aegis of 
Japanese militarism. 

The Soviet Government has played a shameful role in this war of 
aggression launched by India against Pakistan. The whole world has seen 
clearly that it is the back-stage manager of the Indian expansionists. For 
many years, the Soviet Government has been energetically fostering the 
Indian reactionaries and abetting India in its outward expansion. In last 
August the Soviet Union and India signed a treaty which is labelled as 
one of “peace, friendship and co-operation” but is in substance a treaty of 
military alliance. They claimed that this treaty was not directed against 
any country, but actually it is precisely under their joint conspiracy that 
the subversion, interference and aggression against Pakistan have been 
intensified. Since the outbreak of the war of aggression, the Soviet Union 
has stepped up its efforts in pouring a stedy stream of arms and equipment 
into India to bolster and pep up the Indian aggressors. What makes people 
particularly indignant is that the representative of the Soviet Government 
in the U.N. Security Council has time and again used the veto lo obstruct 
the cease-fire and troop withdrawal which are desired by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority to countries and the people allover the world. The Soviet 
Government has wantonly vilified China, alleging that it is China that has 
stirred up the conflict between India and Pakistan and “set Asians to fight 
Asians.” Actually, it is the Soviet Government itself that has really and 
truly “set Asians to fight Asians.” The purpose of the Soviet Unions in so 
doing is known to all, that is, to further strengthen its control over India 
and thereby proceed to contend with the other superpower for hegemony 



in the whole of the South Asian subcontinent and the Indian Ocean and 
at the same time to foster India and turn it into a sub-superpower on the 
South Asian subcontinent as its assistant and partner in committing 
aggression against Asia. The present sudden invasion of Pakistan by 
India with the support of the Soviet Union is precisely a repetition on the 
South Asian subcontinent of the 1968 Soviet invasion and occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. The acts of the Soviet Government have once again 
revealed its hideous features as social-imperialism and its expansionist 
ambition. We must for ever maintain high vigilance against imperialism 
and expansionism, and we would here advise our friendly countries on 
the South Asian subcontinent as well as all the countries in the world 
which are subjected to injury and threat by superpowers of sub-super¬ 
powers that they should by no means relax their vigilance but should con¬ 
tinuously strengthen their defence capabilities and be ready at ail times to 
hit back at the enemy who may .seek every opportunity to attack them. 

The Chinese Government and people consistently oppose imperial¬ 
ism, expansionism, colonialism and neo-colonialism and firmly support 
the people of all countries in their Just struggle in defence of their state 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and against foreign aggression, sub¬ 
version, interference, control and bullying. The war between India and 
Pakistan is a struggle between aggression and anti-aggression, between 
division and anti-division, and between subversion and anti-subversion. 
Under the leadership of President Yahya Khan, the people and armed 
forces of Pakistan have displayed an admirable spirit of heroism in this 
struggle. The Chinese Government and people firmly support the 
Pakistan Government and people in their struggle against aggression, 
division and subversion; we not only are doing this politically, but will 
continue to give them material assistance. The Chinese Government firm¬ 
ly maintains that the December-7, 1971 resolution of the U.N. General 
Assembly must be carried out immediately. We hold that there can be no 
neutrality on the question of aggression versus anti-aggression, of divi¬ 
sion versus anti-division, and of subversion versus anti-subversion. 
Certain big powers making no distinction between right and wrong and 
remaining inactive and silent, have all along condoned and allowed the 
aggressor to grow through appeasement. The result can only be a tread 
again on the wrong path of Munich and the former League of Nations. 

History has repeatedly proved that no aggressor comes to a good end. 
Relying on the support of Soviet revisionist social-imperialism, the 
Indian expansionists have now invaded and occupied large tracts of 



Pakistan territory and are acting truculently in a wild attempt to lord it 
over the subcontinent, fancying that they will get their way. However, 
contrary to the subjective wishes of the Indian Government, its crimes of 
aggression will certainly arouse even stronger dissatisfaction and 
resistance on the part of the Pakistan people and the other peoples of the 
South Asian subcontinent, the Indian people included, and henceforth 
there will be no tranquility for it on the South Asian subcontinent. He 
who plays with fire will be consumed by fire. The Indian expansionists 
and their backstage manager will surely eat the bitter fruit of their own 
making. Victory surely belongs to the great Pakistan people fighting 
against aggression ! Victory surely belongs to the great peoples of India 
and the other South Asian countries, who love independence, peace and 
freedom ! Victory surely belongs to all the peoples of the world that love 
peace and uphold justice ! 
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TEXT OF THE STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE YUGOSLAV 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE, INDEPENDENCE AND EQUALITY OF 
PEOPLES, ON APRIL 13,1971 

Following is the full text of the statement issued by the Yugoslav 
League for peace. Independence and Equality of Peoples on April 13, on 
the situation in East Pakistan. 

After the expulsion of all foreign journalists and the introduction of 
strict censorship, the official statements made by the Pakistani 
Government claim that the situation in East Pakistan has come back to 
normal. 

However, the reports of world news agencies and press team with 
news based on statements made by eye-witnesses, to the effect that a civil 
war is still going on, that the sufferings of the civilian population increase 
with each day, that the violence of the Pakistan Army persists and that the 
mass killing of East Pakistan people has not stopped. 

At the recently held elections, the people of East Pakistan expressed, 
with an absolute majority of votes and unequivocally, their will to settle 
their relations with West Pakistan in a democratic manner, on the basis of 
autonomy and full equality of the two parts of Pakistan. 

The situation created in East Pakistan by proclaiming a state of 
emergency and by the attempts of the army to prevent the people from 
realizing their aspirations for autonomy, causes serious concern in the 
world. 

Military force has never succeeded in solving difficult economic, 
political and social problems, but has always made them worse. Violence 
in East Pakistan provokes new hatred, deepens the chasm and makes 
impossible a peaceful solution of the problems of relations between the 
peoples of West and East Pakistan. 




Supporting the right of every nation to self-determination the 
Yugoslav League for Peace. Independence and Equality of Peoples con¬ 
siders that this right should be recognized to the people of East Pakistan, 
the more so, as the attempts to settle the problem of relations between the 
peoples of Pakistan by military force cannot lead to a lasting and stable 
settlement, but embodies a danger of graver complications which may 
jeopardize peace in that part of the world. 
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DECLARATION OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL ON THE 

STRUGGLE IN BENGAL 

As the Pakistani armies continue their effort to crush the independ¬ 
ence movement of the people of Eastern Bengal, it becomes clear that the 
Yahya military clique failed to secure the quick victory it sought. Despite 
the brutalities and the mass killings, it has been unable to terrorise the 
Bengali people into submission. 

Incensed by the wholesale slaughter of unarmed people, the Bengali 
masses are certain to continue their resistance against the colonial regime 
ruling their country. But the whole question of revolutionary leadership 
and revolutionary strategy is posed with the utmost sharpness. The 
Bengali people are united as never in the past. However their current 
leadership is completely inadequate. Far from preparing the workers and 
peasants for the decisive prolonged struggle for independence. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman did all in his power to arrive at a compromise with 
Yahya Khan. The Awami League opposed independence and set its sights 
instead on autonomy. Mujibur engaged in discussions with Yahya Khan 
while the dictator placed his military forces in position. The Mujibur 
leadership now flounders and hopes for help from the United Nation and 
the international bourgeoisie, starting with the Indian capitalists. Its real 
line was clearly expressed in Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s declaration to the 
Agence France Press : 

“Is the West Pakistan government not aware that I am the only one 
able to save East Pakistan from communism? If they take the decision to 
fight I shall be pushed out of power and the Naxalites will intervene in 
my name. If I make too many concessions, I shall lose my authority, I am 
in a very difficult position.” (Le. Mbnde, March 31, 1971) 

The Fourth International, while declaring its complete, solidarity with 
the struggle of the Bengali masses against national oppression reaffirms 
its view that the development of a revolutionary leadership is es.sential to 
win the struggle. This victory will only be achieved by the Bengali 
workers, peasants and students organised and led by a revolutionary 
proletarian leadership. This party will have the task of continuing the 





revolutionary struggle by all means necessary and thus begin the task of 
smashing the old structures of the Bengali countryside and cities and lay¬ 
ing the basis to establish a workers and peasants government, which will 
start building a socialist society. This task can only be impeded by any 
intervention of the India bourgeoisie, which is interested only in preserv¬ 
ing the status quo and preventing the struggle in Bangladesh from over¬ 
flowing into West Bengal. The Fourth International is opposed to inter¬ 
vention by the Indian bourgeoisie which would be designed to hinder the 
development of the Bengali struggle rather than to help it. Once more the 
counter revolutionary nature of Indira Gandhi’s policies and of the bour¬ 
geois state of India has been confirmed by her government’s aid, side by 
side with the Yahya Khan clique, to the Ceylon Army’s repression of the 
revolutionary forces in that country. 

The Fourth International condemns the treachery of the Maoist 
government in publicly supporting the Yahya dictatorship and thus help¬ 
ing it to maintain its ruthless exploitation and oppression of the Bengali 
people. In the guise of combatting Indira Gandhi’s 

“interference”, the Mao regime stands today as a direct accomplice to 
the massacre. Chouen Lai’s message to Yahya Khan on April 12th is a 
brazen attempt to cover up Peking’s approval of the massacre of the 
Bengalis : 

“We believe that through consultations and the efforts of Your 
Excellency and leaders of various quarters in Pakistan. Pakistan will cer¬ 
tainly be restored to normal. In our opinion, unification of Pakistan and 
unity of the peoples of East and West Pakistan are basic guarantees for 
Pakistan to attain prosperity and strength.” 

Mao’s subsequent personal message to Yahya Khan repeats the same 
idea in even stronger language. The “unity”, of Pakistan is the “unity” of 
a monstrosity sponsored by British and world imperialism against the 
unity of the workers and peasants of the Indian sub-continent. Jt is a 
“unity” that strengthens the grip of a tiny group of semi-feudal landlords, 
comprador capitalists and Generals over millions of super-exploited and 
starving peasants, agricultural and industrial workers. It is a “unity” that 
showed callousness to the most elementary needs of the Bengali people 
by failing to take precautionary measures in advance of last years torna¬ 
do and by doing nothing for the victims afterwards. It is a fundamental 
revision of the elementary principles of Marxism-Leninism to speak 
about the Pakistani “state” and the Pakistan Army without clearly spec¬ 
ifying its class character: a state defending the interests of a coalition of 
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semifeudal landlords, rapacious compraderst and monopoly capitalists 
(22 families of robber barons control two-thirds of the industrial assets of 
the country). The army is a reactionary bourgeois s army formed and 
trained by imperialism and ready to join similar armies Iran and 
Afghanistan in forming an anti-Communisl cardan sanitaire in Central 
Asia in the direct service of world imperialism. These are the forces 
approved by Mao to preserve “unity”. 

The support given to Yahya Khan by the Chinese bureaucracy repre¬ 
sents an open betrayal of the class interests of the workers and poor peas¬ 
ants who have died in the struggle for national self-determination, who 
are struggling today against the Pakistan Army and who will tomorrow 
continue the struggle for a socialist Bengal. It is obvious that the Maoist 
leaders, far from learning the lessons of the Indonesian defeat or the les¬ 
sons of their unprincipled support for Yahya’s predecessor. Ayub Khan, 
continue on the same opportunist road. Their course weakens the social¬ 
ist forces in Bangladesh and strengthens right wing elements that utilise 
Peking’s support of Yahya to discredit “communism”. Mao’s support to 
Yahya Khan weakens and harms the advance of the Chinese Revolution 
: the only substantial bulwark against the threat of imperialist aggression 
from the Indian peninsula against the People’s Republic of China is a 
strong and powerful revolutionary mass movement moving towards the 
overthrow of the reactionary states of India and Pakistan, towards a vic¬ 
torious workers and peasants revolution in the whole sub-continents. If 
the mass uprising in East Bengal is smashed, this will strengthen reaction 
in the whole peninsula and the very same reactionary army that Mao and 
Chou flatter today, would be ready tomorrow to support aggreSsion 
against the Chinese Revolution. 

Those communists on a world scale who have been to support the 
Chinese leadership in the south Soviet dispute on the grounds that it acts 
in a more revolutionary and military way against imperialism must 
by today where they stand on this issue. Silence would amount to com¬ 
plicity. 

The various Western imperialist power have, while deploring the 
mass slaughter, supported in various’ ways the masquo. The United States 
in particular has maintained the distribution of its stocks of food to favour 
Yahya Khan, knowing full well that starvation is a key weapon in his 
armoury. Moreover most of the arms used by Yahya were supplied by the 
pentagon and will be replaced from the same source as they are used up 
in putting down the population. 



The Fourth International appeals to the international workers move¬ 
ment to render all possible assistance to the freedomfighters of 
Bangladesh to carry out solidarity actions with the Bengali masses and to 
demonstrate unconditional support of the Bengali struggle for national 
self-determination. The Fourth International calls upon all socialists to 
oppose any interference by capitalism and imperialist forces designed to 
maintain neo-colonialism’s grip on the whole Indian subcontinent. In par¬ 
ticular military aid and especially assistance to Yahya Khan’s forces in 
transit must be opposed by all means necessary. Revolutionaries should 
put the maximum pressure on the Maoist leadership to end its shameful 
support to Yahya Khan’s dictatorship. It is also a vital task to expose the 
Soviet military aid which helped build up the West Pakistan counter-rev¬ 
olutionary army. The left should be on its guard against the possibility of 
a massive intervention sponsored by U. S. imperialism to prevent any 
spread of the revolutionary struggle in Asia. The Fourth International 
calls upon the workers, peasants, students and revolutionary intellectuals 
in West Pakistan to break with all chauvinistic anti-Bengali sentiments, to 
understand that the murderous Generals now trying to smother the upris¬ 
ing of the Bengali people in a bloodbath are their old oppressors. The 
struggle against the colonial war unleashed by Yahya Khan Eastern 
Bengal is not only their internationalist duty but is also in their own class 
interests. To defeat the West Pakistan army is Bengal will speed the lib¬ 
eration of the West Pakistani masses from the yoke of their exploiters. 

The Fourth International is confident that despite temporary setbacks, 
the Bengali masses will finally triumph over the armed might of West 
Pakistani capital and thus pave the way for a united socialist Bengal 
which in turn will give powerful impetus to the liberation of the entire 
sub-continent from the yoke of imperialism and landlordism. 

Victory to Bangladesh ! 

For a Socialist Bangladesh ! 

For a United Socialist Bengal ! 

18 April, 1971 
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RESOLUTION ON COLONIALISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINA¬ 
TION ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD PEACE 
COUNCIL IN BUDAPEST ON MAY 10,1971 

The large scale massacres and acts of mass killings perpetuated by 
The Pakistan armed forces against the unarmed civilian population of 
East Pakistan is among The gravest and most Tragic developments 
recently : 

The 75 million people of East Pakistan constituting 56 per cent of The 
entire population of Pakistan have been fighting for many years against 
gross injustice, national and linguistic suppression and humiliation and 
near colonial economic exploitation in the hands of a military dictator¬ 
ship and monopolist business houses, all belonging to the other wing of 
the Country over 1,200 miles away. 

When general elections were held last December for the National and 
Provincial Assemblies the Awami League representing the people of East 
Pakistan won almost all the seats from East Pakistan as well as an 
absolute majority in the National Assembly on the basis of an election 
programme demanding autonomy for East Pakistan and ending 
Pakistan’s participation in imperialist military alliances. 

Instead of Transferring power to the elected representatives for farm¬ 
ing the constitution the military dictatorship created a deadlock and long- 
drawn negotiations were begun. 

In the end when agreement was apparently in sight the milit-ary junta 
suddenly banned the Awami League outright and let loose a process of 
mass killing against the entire population. In spite of this cruel attack the 
people have stood together and declared themselves as the people of their 
new state of Bangladesh. 

Massive military actions using Tanks, artillery, aerial -strafing and 
incendiary bombs are being taken by’Pakistan forces against Bangladesh 
and the country has been closed to the World Press and even the 
International Red Cross. Meanwhile over two million refugees have been 
forced to flee in to India from across the border. 

World Dublic opinion and the forces of peace everywhere should act 
immediately to pul a stop to this blood-bath. International relief must be 







rushed both to Bangladesh as well as to India which cannot met the 
requirements of the vast number of refugees alone from its resources. 

International intervention can and must succeed in making the 
Pakistan Government allow the Red Cross and other international relief 
organisations to rush aid to the victims in Bangladesh. The lives of the 
leaders of the Awami League and the elected representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, specially Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the universally acclaimed elected 
leader of Bangladesh now in the custody of the Pakistan Government 
must be safeguarded and no harm must come to them. 

The scorched-earth denial policy now being followed by the Pakistan 
Government devastating vast areas of Bangladesh must be put to an 
immediate stop. The forces of peace world over must succeed in putting 
an end to Pakistan’s massive war against the people of Bangladesh and 
the refugees now in India must be enabled to return to the homes. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED BY SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE IN HELSINKI ON MAY 27,1971. 

Socialist International Council Conference in Helsinki on May 27, 
passed a resolution on Pakistan which reads as follows : 

“The Socialist International expresses its profound concern about the 
present tragic situation in Pakistan. It calls for an immediate cease-fire 
and for the commencement of negotiations which would achieve a settle¬ 
ment taking fully into account the views of the people of both East and 
West Pakistan as freely expressed in the recent general elections. The 
Socialist International wishes to register its concern about the fate of 
political prisoners including Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The Socialist 
International urges its members parties to exert pressure on their govern¬ 
ments to use their influence with the Government of Pakistan to bring 
about a speedy end to all fighting and to ensure that all possible help be 
offered in order to alleviate the immediate misery ard suffering of the 
people of East Pakistan and the longer term economic and social conse¬ 
quences of the conflict. The Socialist International notes the tremendous 
burden now falling on the Indian Government as a result of this conflict 
and urges the United Nations to launch immediately an international 
appeal to raise funds from member governments to enable the interna¬ 
tional community to share the burden which is now carried by India 
alone.” 

The Conference was attended by the Chancellor of West Germany, 
the Prime Ministers of Sweden, Norway and Israel, and leading socialists 
from various West European countries, U.S.A. Canada, countries in 
Africa and Asia, as well as Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. Danis Healey. 
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INTERNATIONAL ISLAMIC ORGANISATION CALLS UPON 
MUSLIM COUNTRIES TO HELP EAST BENGAL REFUGEES: 

STATEMENT, DATED JUNE 9,1971 

Mr. H. H. Marzuki Jatim, Secretary-General of International Islamic 
Organisation, has called on the Indonesian Government to help in pro¬ 
viding relief to East Pakistani refugees in India. In the statement issued 
in Djakarta on June 9, 1971, Mr. Jatim urged the Indonesian Government 
to give particularly medicines to East Pakistani evacuees most of whom 
are now infected with Cholera. Mr. Jatim also urged the various national 
groups of the International Islamic Organisation in different countries, 
specially, the Indonesian National Group, to suggest to Muslims in their 
respective countries to extend material assistance to evacuees into India 
from East Bengal. 
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ARGENTINE INTELLECTUALS URGE GOVERNMENT TO RUSH 
AID TO EAST BENGAL REFUGEES: MEMORANDUM—DATED, 

JUNE 11,1971 

A delegation representing well-known Argentine intellectuals called 
on the Argentine Foreign Minister, Mr. Luis Maria de Pablo Pardo on 
June 11, 1971, and presented a memorandum requesting urgent relief 
assistance to the East Bengal refugees who have come to India. The 
memorandum was signed by leading Argentine writers, academicians, 
painters, jurists and other intellectuals of national and international stand¬ 
ing, including the eminent authors, Madame Victoria Ocampo and Jorge 
Luis Berges, and the Reverend Father Ismael Quiles, Vice-Chancellor of 
El Salvador University. 

Following is the text of the memorandum which was prominently 
published in the Argentine Press ; 

“As a result of the recent tragic events in East Bengal, an enormous 
number of people—men, women and children—have fled the country to 
neighbouring India creating a gigantic human problem. Loyal to her own 
traditions. India dedicated as she is to peace, co-existence and spreading 
of understanding among.” 

Refugees—is struggling hard to feed, clothe and shelter these unfor¬ 
tunate refugees who are said to be already four million. The task is, how¬ 
ever, of such a magnitude that India cannot be expected to shoulder this 
alone particularly when she is fully engaged in her own nation-building 
efforts. 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 

“Human tragedy should know no national barriers ; suffering, death 
and destitution anywhere in the world should be the concern of entire 
humanity. Yet it is unfortunate that international conscience does not 
seem to have awakened sufficiently to the happenings in East Bengal. 
Nor has there been enough response to help India in the solution of a 
humanitarian problem created by occurrences elsewhere over which 
India had no say or control. She has to meet the demands of these help¬ 
less refugees and has to do it risking her own development needs. It is 
true that some international organisations and some Governments have a 
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certain amount of help but the magnitude of the situation demands the 
assistance of humanity as a whole to solve a problem which is neither 
caused by India nor belongs entirely to her because it is an international 
and not national problem. 

In this particular case, the answer cannot be merely academic soli¬ 
darity or a simple testimony of admiration, it has to be positive and direct 
help either in cash or goods not excluding a contribution to the formation 
of an international awareness of the obligation to help with a sense of 
common responsibility. 

“It is to be hoped that our Government—faithful to her own 
universalism and solidarity tradition—will respond to the maximum 
extent possible and with an urgency that the situation demands to solve 
the predicament that circumstances have imposed on the Republic of 
India”. 


Jl 
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LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES EXPRESSES GRAVE CON¬ 
CERN FOR HEALTH OF REFUGEES IN WEST BENGAL: NEWS 
RELEASE, DATED JUNE 18,1971. 

Following is the text of a news release, dated June 18, 1971, issued 
by League of Red Cross Societies. 

A medical expert sent to India by the League of Red Cross 
Societies, Dr. Lars Troell of the Swedish Red Cross, has expressed his 
grave concern with the health situation among the Pakistan refugees 
in West Bengal. 

Dr. Troell reported back to the League headquarters in Geneva 
today after a two-week mission to India during which he visited 
refugees camps in West Bengal and had di.scussions with the Indian 
Red Cross, Government Health Department and World Health 
Organisation officials, and representatives of relief agencies, particu¬ 
larly the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Dr. Troell reported that while the Indian health authorities second¬ 
ed by the Red Cross and other agencies, appeared to be keeping pace 
with outbreaks in fight against cholera and other diseases such as 
typhus and typhoid, the situation remained grave because of the very 
bad sanitary conditions in the camps, the continuing influx of refugees 
and the onset of the monsoon rains. 

First class job 

The Indian doctors and nurses working against the refugees 
were doing a first class job, but were strained to the limits, he said. 
There is a continuing need for medicaments and medical 
equipment, for example, tubes for oral giving of rehydration 
fluid, and special needles for injections of fluid into child cholera 
victima. 

Dr. Troell pointed out that while the Indian health authorities were 
very experienced in fighting cholera, there was a definite need for 




continuing shipments of medicaments, as production capacities in the 
country could no longer keep up with the demand. 

He also said there was a need to create more hospital facilities in the 
refugee camps. 

On the basis of Dr. Trocll's report, the League is studying how best 
the Red Cross can contribute to improving the health situation. 
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The Permanent Board of French Episcopate which met in Paris on 
Tuesday, June, 22, 1971, published on the same day a statement on 
refugees of East Bengal. 

Following is full text of the statement which was carried by the 
Catholic daily “La Croix” on June 24. 

“Local problems must not let us forget the situation of our distant 
brothers. There is a region in the world which is at the moment being par¬ 
ticularly tried East Bengal the province of East Bengal. After a deadly 
cyclone a civil war caused in exodus of six million refugees to India. A 
cholera epidemic, the prospect of long months ahead which will have to 
be faced without a sufficient stock of food places this region in a very 
critical situation. At the same time every man’s right to justice and free¬ 
dom is flouted. In some areas repression assumes the aspect of a mas¬ 
sacre. Numerous Bengali Muslim cadres were executed or forced to flee 
their country. 

The Permanent Board of French Bishops considers it its duty to alert 
Christians. In the immediate, it is necessary to make an exceptional effort 
to aid the millions of victims and refugees. However, it will not be possi¬ 
ble to content oneself with sending assistance. The amplitude of this 
tragedy calls for political solutions. This is an appeal to the different 
nations to involve themselves with determination in this problem. It is a 
matter of restoring such conditions that will make it possible for the 
refugees to return. This demands respect for the lives of all the citizens of 
East Bengal and for their fundamental rights. 

It is a hardship for us to think that the arms sold by various nations 
including France to Pakistan perhaps contributes towards a violent repres¬ 
sion. 

It is the duty of the French citizens, whatever their political beliefs, to 
inform themselves to become aware of what is involved, to feel them¬ 
selves bound to the people afflicted by this tragedy and to collectively 
seek an acceptable issue.” 
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RESOLUTION OF EAST PAKISTAN ADOPTED BY TENTH EXEC¬ 
UTIVE COMMITTEE SESSION OF AFRO-ASIAN PEOPLE’S 
SOLIDARITY ORGANISATION HELD IN DAMASCUS (SYRIA) ON 

JUNE 23-24, 1971 

The Executive committee of A.A.P.S.O. in its tenth session held from 
23rd and 24th June, 1971, in Damascus having considered the situation 
in East Pakistan and the regrettable problem of refugees : 

— being aware of the significance of the struggle of the Afro-Asian 
peoples against imperialism and exploitation. 

— Deploring the great human calamities that colonialism, neo-colo- 
nialism and imperialism are inflicting to the militant peoples of 
the Third World. 

Calls for the realisation of the following :— 

1. That a just and human solution be found to the problem of 
refugees so that they can return to their homeland as soon as possible in 
order to enable the whole people of Pakistan to fight unitedly against 
colonialism, imperialism. 

2. That the Secretary-General of A.A.P.S.O. be requested to follow up 
the development of the situation. 
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DEMAND TO END GENOCIDE IN EAST PAKISTAN BY 
VENEZUELAN COUNCIL FOR WORLD PEACE AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS: STATEMENT, DATED JUNE 24,1971 

In a Press Declaration on June 24, 1971, the Secretary-General Dr. 
Ricardo Molina Marti, on behalf of the Venezuelan Council for World 
Peace and Human Rights, condemned “Massacres Perpetrated in East 
Pakistan" and accused “Reactionary Circles and Militarists of West 
Pakistan” of genocide through “Fascist forces sent across”. 

The Council reiterated sympathy for victims and demanded end to 
imperialists genocide. 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE COUNCIL EXPRESSES 
SHOCK AT REFUGEES’ PLIGHT 

In the course of a statement issued on the conclusion of its regional 
meeting held recently in Singapore, the International Council of Social 
Welfare has expressed its “deep shock and anguish” at the plight of the 
refugees who have crossed over to India from East Bengal. The statement 
had described them as “victims of widespread bloodshed in the area”. 

The Council has referred to “this unfortunate episode in Pakistan” 
and has said that it was very difficult for any one to remain “unstirred by 
this tragedy and loss of human life”. It has appealed to its various com¬ 
mittees for help in terms of clothing, medicine and food for the refugees. 

The countries which attended the regional meeting of the Council at 
Singapore were Taiwan, Vietnam, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, the 
Phillipines, Malaysia, Australia, Korea and India. 
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REPORT OF THE WORLD BANK MISSION TO EAST PAKISTAN 
(Prepared by the World Bank, South Asia Department, July 8,1971) 

FOREWORD 

(i) This report is based upon information gathered during a twelve- 
day visit to East Pakistan in early June by a World Bank Mission con¬ 
sisting of the following members (length of stay in brackets); 

I. P. M. Cargill, Director, South Asia Department, IBRD (June 6— 
10), John W. Gunter, Acting Director, Middle Eastern Department, IMF 
(June 6—10), Manfred G. Blobel, Chief Economist, South Asia 
Department, IBRD (June 5—10), William H. Ediwards, Agriculture 
Specialist, Islamabad Office, IBRD (May 30—June 11), Douglas H. 
Keare, Economist, Dacca Office, IBRD (May 30—June 11), Shigemitsu 
Kuriyama, Asst. Resident Representative, Dacca Office, IBRD (May 
31—June 10). 

J. Hanns Pichler, Economist, Islamabad Office, IBRD (May 30— 
June 10), John W. Rose, Economi.st, IMF (May 31—June 10), Hendrik 
Vander Heijden, Economist, Pakistan Division, IBRD (May 31— 
June 10), Michael H. Wiehen, Chief, Pakistan Division, IBRD (May 
31—June 10). 

(ii) During our visit we spent some time in Dacca holding discussions 
with officials, travelled frequently, in the immediate vicinity of Dacca 
and, in parties of one to three, visited twelve of the nineteen administra¬ 
tive districts of East Pakistan—some of them more than once. With one 
important exception—an intended trip to the cyclone disaster area 
(Noakhali and Patuakhali) which had to be cancelled due to monsoon 
weather—the list of places visited was constrained only by the time avail¬ 
able. The Government was most cooperative in accommodating our 
requests for trips within the Province and visits within each district and 
in arranging transport—including use of the Governor’s plane. 

(iii) The information for this report was obtained, though not in nor¬ 
mal circumstances, in more-or-less the normal way—that is, by travel¬ 
ling, observing, asking questions, filtering answers and figures obtained 
and evaluating the information obtained for accuracy and consistency. 
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This was, of course a more difficult task than is confronted by most Bank 
Missions and it should be said that, in the absence of hard facts, we have 
had to draw frquently upon general impressions of the situation. Some 
information (for instance, that concerning actions by the Army and the 
extent of insurgent activity) is technically hearsay in that it was not con¬ 
tained in official statements or reports made available to us: however, 
some treatment of these matters is necessary in order to round out a 
description of the situation in East Pakistan, and we have included only 
information that we have seen (or heard) for ourselves and which appears 
consistent with the position we have noted and observed ourselves. 

(iv) The overall assessment of the situation at which the mission 
arrived is not encouraging. Above all, the mission found it difficult to dis¬ 
cern in the present situation the basis for rapid economic recovery in the 
Province. As it saw the situation at the time of its visit, the obstacles in 
the way to normalization appeared overwhelming—essential elements in 
the Province’s infrastructure were severely damaged, including in partic¬ 
ular the transport and communications system, and retained vulnerable to 
further destruction; there was little understanding among the authorities 
concerned of the complexity of the problem of economic revival and con¬ 
sequently neither a program to aid recovery nor effective management; 
and there was all—pervasive fear as a major inhibiting factor. 
Reinforcing each other, these factors together appeared to the mission to 
amount to a formidable problem that would defy early resolution. 

(v) While this is the judgment the mission reached after extensive 
travel in the Province and after thorough deliberation, it also needs to be 
said that the factors that entered into its judgment formed a highly unsta¬ 
ble combination. Just as at the time of the mission’s visit all the major ele¬ 
ments in the situation appeared to reinforce each other in making early 
normalization impossible to envisage, it is conceivable that a major 
improvement in one of them May have a “snowball” effect. Thus, it is 
possible that the railway will function better than the mission thought 
likely and that, if in addition the carrying capacity of the coastal fleet is 
increased considerably and the country boats reappear, the physical con¬ 
straints to recovery could be reduced considerably, and thus incentives 
for renewed economic activity be strengthened to the point where the 
psychological constraints lose some of their power. Similarly, everybody 
familiar with war-torn economies is aware that the problems of physical 
destruction are less of an obstable than they may at first glance appear to 
be if there is confidence and the determination to make things work 



among the populace and if there is purposeful direction. Thus, if some¬ 
how the element of fear, distrust and uncertainty were removed from the 
secence and if conditions were created that allowed the administration to 
function effectively, then it may turn out that the physical constraints are 
less formidable than they now appear to be. Yet, at the time of the mission’s 
visit, there was no concrete evidence that improvements of the kind men¬ 
tioned were about to happen; hence the mission found itself unable to come 
to a more encouraging view of the outlook for rapid economic recovery, 

I. THE CURRENT SITUATION 

A. Major Economic Impacts of the Conflict 

1. The Mission noted four principal impacts of the conflict whose 
inhibiting effects upon the functioning of the economy are evident at 
present. The first is the general destruction of property in cities, towns 
and villages. This was inflicted in small part—and selectively—by the 
insurgents during the period in which they remained in control of certain 
areas, but was largely the result of military activity in the major cities and 
towns and along the major road arteries between them. The second is the 
major damage to the transport and communications networks, inflicted by 
the insurgents during the early days of the conflict. The third is the loss 
of vessels and vehicles to the economy, which occurred in a number of 
ways. The fourth is the general atmosphere of fear and uncertainty which 
persists as peace has not yet returned to the Province. 

2. Mo.si cities and major towns have sizable pockets of destruction 
where market places, small shops and workers’ housing once stood, and, 
in some, the damage has been severe; unauthorized homes and shops 
along roads and railway rights-of-way have been obliterated both within 
towns and along major arteries between towns; and numerous villages 
have suffered heavy destruction, particularly to market places and bazars. 
The extent of damage and destruction varies greatly both between and 
within districts; however, few areas have escaped altogether. In all cities 
visited there are areas that have been razed; and in all districts visited 
there are villages which have simply.ceased to exist. 

3. Damage to the transport and communications network was wide¬ 
spread and severe. Ten major road and thirteen major railway bridges 
were blown up with varying, but generally considerable, degrees of 
success; scores of smaller bridges and culverts were also destroyed or 
damaged : and rails, ties and footplates have disappeared all over the 
province. In addition, during the fighting, some damage occurred to 
locomotives and railway rolling stock, ferries and vessels ; the 



telecommunications system was severely disrupted and railway telecom¬ 
munications were put out of commission entirely. 

4. The loss to the economy of vessels and vehicles occurred in a num¬ 
ber of ways. Substantial numbers were damaged or destroyed. Others 
were taken across the borders by the insurgents. Some were abandoned 
by owners who have fled, gone underground, or are simply too frightened 
to venture out. Probably the largest number, particularly of trucks and 
land-rovers, was commandeered by the Military. This holds true particu¬ 
larly of the districts North and West of Dacca, where the combination of 
heavy fighting and disruption of transport preventing the shipment of 
military vehicles up from Chittagong prompted the Army to seize virtu¬ 
ally all vehicles. “Requisitioning” occurred also, however, in areas such 
as Chittagong. There, contractors’ new vehicles were taken from the port 
and, as eLsewhere in the province. Jeeps and LCTs intended for relief 
work in the cyclone-affected areas were also commandeered. At present, 
in Chittagong, while scores of Army jeeps and trucks wait for the road 
and railway links to be opened so they can be sent North, requisitioned 
vehicles have still not been returned to their owners. 

5. Perhaps most important of all, people fear to venture forth and, as 
a result, commerce has virtually ceased and economic activity generally 
is at a very low ebb. Clearly, despite improvements in some areas and tak¬ 
ing the Province as a whole, widespread fear among the population has 
persisted beyond the initial phase of heavy fighting. It appears that this is 
not just a concomitant of the Army extending its control into the coun¬ 
tryside and the villages of the main highways, although at this stage the 
mere appearance of military units often suffices to engender fear. 
However, there is also no question that punitive measures by the Military 
arc continuing : even if directed at particular elements (such as known or 
suspected Awami Leaguers, students or Hindus), these have the effect of 
fostering fear among the population at large. At the same time, insurgent 
activity is continuing. This is not only disruptive in itself, but also often 
leads to massive Army retaliation. In short, the general atmosphere 
remains every tense and incompatible with the resumption of normal 
activities in the Province as a whole. 

B. Results 

6. The first thing that strikes one—whether in Dacca or travelling in 
the countryside—is that there seems to be very few people about The sit¬ 
uation varies greatly from Dacca, where our collective impression is that 
no more than 50 per cent of the usual population is in evidence during the 



day ; to Chittagong, where only a third of the population appears, and 
these feel it necessary to indicate their “loyalty” by displaying Pakistani 
flags on their vehicles or their persons; to Kushlia, where no more than 
10 per cent of the normal population remains ; to Bhola, where virtually 
the total population seems to be in place. One ominous development is 
that the population is reliably reported to have doubled in areas of 
Patuakhali and other parts of the coastal region where the food situation 
is already critical and there is serious doubt that even the normal popula¬ 
tion can be supplied with adequate foodgrains over the coming months. 

7. This is the impression one gains by day. After dark the situation is 
more unusual still. Mo.sl areas have curfews. In Sylhet it is 7 : 30 P.M. to 
5 ; 00 A.M ; in Chittagong 10 : 00 P.M. to 6 : 00 A.M; in Dacca curfew 
abolished on the 11th of June. Whatever the curfew hours, the streets 
begin to clear in mid-afternoon and are completely deserted by dark. 

8. What this situation means for East Pakistan’s subsistence 
economy—where normally the scores of thousands of small pockets 
(extended family, village, union, etc.) of more-or-less self-sufficient 
mini-economies are loosely linked together over extremely difficult ter¬ 
rain by a costly transport and commercial network—is that the links have 
been completely broken and the economy not only stopped temporally 
but fundamentally dislocated. For almost three months there was virtual¬ 
ly no movement of jute, tea or other exports from farm to factory or port, 
and very little from port abroad ; severely limited movement of food- 
grains into the country and to the Dacca area, and practically none with¬ 
in the province—either from central storage deports or between surplus 
and deficit areas. In general, intra-provincial, interwing and international 
trade ceased for a period and have so far barely begun to function again. 
The mini-economies have in general gone on at a reduced level : howev¬ 
er, the setbacks to agriculture—to rice production in particular—as well 
as the virtual cessation of food movements for three months, mean that 
additional food import and distribution requirements must be imposed 
upon a crippled transport, commercial and administrative system that was 
not all that sturdy in normal times. At the same time, demands may be 
placed upon the system to try to move larger than normal quantities of 
jute, tea, etc., in an attempt to make up for the past few months. 

9. Though the last large pockets of “organized resistance” were elim¬ 
inated by early May, and the population centers of the Province have been 
under firm Martial Law Administration since then, the disruption of com¬ 
munications has persisted. Telecommunications and mail services have 



been partially restored to most areas, but people aren’t travelling—except 
within urban areas—and goods are not moving even there. Our estimates 
for Dacca are that perhaps half the rickshaws and one-third of the mini¬ 
taxis, cars and buses are back on the roads; while no more than 15 per 
cent of the carts and trucks are back to moving goods. Everywhere else 
the figures are lower, but the phenomenon is particularly marked between 
population centers. Nowhere is vehicular traffic along the roads at more 
than 5 to 10 per cent of normal levels. And, except for some fishing activ¬ 
ity, the waterways appear deserted. The country boats have disappeared. 

10. The disruption of commerce was ju.st as complete and fundamen¬ 
tal and there is, as yet, no sign of recovery. During the period of conflict, 
many village markets were destroyed and economically important groups 
within the population—such as beparis, or up-country jute traders—have 
virtually disappeared. During and since the conflict there has been wide¬ 
spread looting, and so far traders have been reluctant to return to work. In 
this situation, a jute buyer, who was trying hard to get jute moving again, 
felt compelled to carry Rs. 500,000 (in Rs, 10 and Rs. 50 notes) up-coun¬ 
try very recently in his quest for traders with jute to sell. 

11. It was difficult to obtain 1 figures about banking; however, it is 
known that there were substantial withdrawals in March and some loot¬ 
ing and loss of staff from late March to late April. Since then, most bank 
branches in the cities and probably more than half of those in outlying 
areas have been “opened” but deposits of the system have not been 
restored to prior levels and activity has remained very low. 

12. In all spheres the Severity of the disruption and its persistence are 
due Much more yo psychological than to physical factors. This is 
nowhere more true than in industry. With very few exceptions—a couple 
of jute warehouses burnt in Chittagong, one tea factory in Sylhet, one tea 
chest factory in Chittagong, the paper mill at Tongi—the damage to phys¬ 
ical plant of large factories has been slight. In fact, most of that which has 
occurred since 25 March has been inadvertent: many electirc motors were 
burnt out by unusually severe voltage fluctuations during the early weeks, 
the rayon plant at Kamaphuli Paper Mill was badly damaged by sulphuric 
acid left in the system for several days and several plants have suffered 
from reduced or faulty maintenance. Damage and destruction o^' smaller 
industrial enterprises such as sawmills, brick kilns and handlooms—par¬ 
ticularly around Narsingdi and Northwest Bengal—was probably more 
significant, but detailed information is not available. In any ca.se, the 
major factors affecting industi^ now, and likely to persist for some time 





to come, are loss of management and labor, financial problems, the 
inability to obtain supplies, and the inability to sell and transport finished 
product. 

13. Managerial staff and labor who have fled to the villages have been 
now to return. They are probably intimidated both by the continuing pres¬ 
ence and actions of the Army and by threats from the insurgents that they 
should not support the latter’s cause by returning to work. Those who 
have returned remain frightened ; and the appearance of threatening 
posters put up by the insurgents has caused serious setbacks to recruiting 
efforts, e.g., in Ghorasal and Chittagong, and reportedly also elsewhere in 
the Province. In some instances, management and technical personnel— 
especially non-Bengalis and Hindus—were killed, with the result that 
many others have left East Pakistan and in part at least are unlikely to 
return. 

14. In these circumstances, the failure of the administration to func¬ 
tion properly is understandable. Most Class I and II officers are back on 
the job ; and the continued absence in Most areas of perhaps half the 
Class III and IV officers is unlikely to be a serious impediment to effec¬ 
tive administration. However, for a number of reasons, most of the offi¬ 
cers who are back are functioning perfunctorily at best. Among the sen¬ 
ior officials the mission met, none have travelled extensively in the 
Province to see for themselves what the situation was in their particular 
area of responsibility. Communication between offices below the level of 
the Provincial Government hardly exists. Few officers at the district and 
thana level are veneuresome enough to leave their offices, and people are 
afraid to come to town. At the same time, the inevitable military inter¬ 
vention in matters normally dealt with by the civil administration and the 
continued dominant presence of the military are inhibiting factors; in 
addition, the appointment of several West Pakistanis to important posts in 
the provincial administration, the drastic curtailment of the development 
program, and the fact that most important decisions, including in partic¬ 
ular those pertaining to the management of the economy, are being taken 
without their involvement have tended,to reduce interest. 

15. The nature and course of the fighting varied greatly from one part 
of the province to another, and there have been associated differences in 
the persistence of insurgency and economic inactivity. The border is 
more-or-less ones along its entire length and adjacent areas are therefore 
particularly vulnerable. Most of the early damage occurred and much of 
the continuing insurgency is taking place in the crescent from Ramgarh 



to Srimangal along the eastern border and in the inaccessible area along 
both sides of the Mymensingh/Sylhet division. The heaviest fighting and 
greatest destruction by the Army took place West of the Jamuna/Padma— 
with the trail of devastation running from Khulna to Jessore to Kushtia to 
Padma. Bogra, Rangpur and Dinajpur. This is the area of greatest popu¬ 
lation loss at present and where agriculture has been most retarded and 
activity most disrupted. Least affected apparently were the southern and 
coastal areas of Noakhali, Bakerganj and Patuakhali. Though the fighting 
started there. Dacca, as the capital city and administrative center, is prob¬ 
ably closest to “normal” at present; however, one similarity for all dis¬ 
tricts is that all remained very far from normal up to the time of our 
departure from East Pakistan on June 11. 

C. Effects On the Major Economic Sectors 

16. (i) Agriculture .—Although the Mission did not observe major 
physical damage to this sector, it is clear that agriculture has suffered 
badly as a result of the conflict. Many farmers have fled; others have been 
killed : all farmers have lost some time in the fields; and in all areas there 
have been in all farm operations delays, neglect and a lack of inputs. 

17. In the case of rice, the boro crop (which last year accounted for 
about 16 % of production) was very good—up about 15%, on average, 
over last year. There is, however, some late boro still in the ground and, 
with the early rains and disappearance of many farmers, it is not certain 
that all of this will be harvested. The aus crop is generally much later 
planted than in normal years. Weeding has been neglected in areas where 
farmers have been harassed or have fled, and there is much yellowing, 
probably due to shortage of fertilizer. According to field staff of the ADC 
and Department of Agriculture and our own observations, the acreage 
planted is some 15 % below normal and the average yield on this reduced 
Acreage is also likely to be down by a minimum of 15%. This works out 
to a minimum drop in production of 28 %. 

18. More Seriously, present indications are that the important aman 
crop may also be considerably affected. If this is to be avoided, severe 
problems of delay, lack of seed and difficulty in providing inputs will 
have to be overcome. In general, the entire process of aman planting 
appears to be seriously behind schedule. For highest yields transplanting 
from mid—July to mid-August—but preferably in mid-July—is recom¬ 
mended. Allowing for one month in the nurseries, this means that 
seedlings should have gone into the nurseries by mid June. However, 
very little preparation of fields or nursery beds was observed during our 





various tours of the Province. An additional factor is that, owing to heavy 
early rains, late transplanting has been attempted on much of the aus 
acreage and this late aus is not likely to be off the fields before late 
August. This means, as a minimum, that aman planting may be further 
postponed and yields correspondingly reduced. In some areas, the plant¬ 
ing of aman may be precluded altogether. 

19. For a variety of reasons—the tiring of farmers’ houses and mar¬ 
ket places. Army “requisition”, the flight of refugees who have taken 
seed stock with them for food, etc.—much aman seed appears to have 
been lost throughout the Province. And given the disruption of adminis¬ 
tration and the transport and distribution system, it is difficult to see how 
all the lost seed can be replaced or sufficient seed be supplied to areas, 
that are normally in deficit, in time for the aman planting. Though fertil¬ 
izer is available in the Province, point-of-use storage is in most cases ade¬ 
quate for only a few days requirements during the growing season. As the 
entire process depends so critically upon the transport and distribution 
system, it appears most unlikely that fertilizer will be available in all the 
right places at the right times. Timely pesticide application, which is dif¬ 
ficult in normal times, can hardly be expected. 

20. Areas where the situation is particularly serious are the cyclone 
disaster area and the western border areas. In the former area, the supply 
of draft animals for land preparation remains drastically below require¬ 
ments, while people are already going hungry and—unless and effective 
relief operation is mounted immediately—are likely to turn to seed stocks 
for food. In the latter area, cultivation is being considerably reduced by 
the absence of many farmers and the continuing harassment by both sides 
of those remaining. If conditions conducive to normal pursuit of agricul¬ 
tural activities were restored promptly, and all efforts made to supply 
farmers with the necessary inputs, the adverse effects of the present situ¬ 
ations on the aman crop could perhaps be contained. However, on the 
basis of present conditions. It is the Mission’s estimate that total aman 
acreage may be 20—30% below normal, and that some drop in the yield 
is also likely. All factors considered, the overall drop in agricultural pro¬ 
duction may well be of the order of 30%. 

21. Obviously, this assessment must be regarded as tentative, partic¬ 
ularly as it applies to aman, the largest crop, where it is still too early in 
the season to make definitive judgements and where prompt remedial 
action could still be effective in improving crop prospects. However, if 
this assessment turns out to be correct, then the total net quantity of food- 





grains available in the province will be million tons less than in 1970/71 
and 3 million tons less than in 1969/70. Two conclusions follow; First, 
and of immediate operational significance, 2 million tons of foodgrains 
will have to be imported in the period July—December 1971, Including 
a carry-over of some 550.000 tons from 1970/71. If a daily supply of 15.4 
oz. per person is to be maintained and total stocks kept at a reasonable 
level. Internal distribution of such a quantity will make extraordinary 
demands on the transport system and the administrative capacity of the 
province. Second, given the possibility that imports of another 2 million 
tons may be required in the second half of 1971/72, a continuous watch 
will have to be kept over progress of the aman crop. 

22. The picture with respect to jute varies considerably from district 
to district: however, acreage is widely reported to be down substantially. 
In addition during the fighting and the ensuing period of fear and uncer¬ 
tainty, weeding and thinning operations in many of the fields have been 
neglected. Fertilizer application, if it has occurred at all, has been mini¬ 
mal and cultivation has been spares. In many areas, the heavy early rains 
and neglect have led to considerable weed growth—and, in some areas 
(notably Mymensingh District), unusually heavy rains have caused water 
logging and further reduction of yields. Our overall judgment is that 
acreage is down by some 20% while the yield on that acreage will be 
down by a minimum of 10%. Applied to the 1970/71 target figure of 6.9 
million bales, this composite reduction of 28% gives a crop of 5 millions 
bales. Since there is no guarantee that cultivation will proceed normally 
from this point or that adequate labor will be available for harvesting and 
retting, this figure must be regarded as a maximum for raw jute. Even 
then, it is by no means certain that all of this reduced crop can be moved 
by the crippled transport system to mills and ports. 

23. Until quite recently the situation in the tea gardens appeared to be 
surprisingly good. There was virtually no plucking during April and 
May—the first two months in the tea year—and that tea which was 
plucked was either not processed or badly processed. However, despite 
the surrounding border, the heavy fighting that has occurred in the area 
and the very high proportion of Hindus in the labor force, the bulk of the 
population appeared to be in place at the time of our visit and approxi¬ 
mately two thirds of estate labor was present. Only half of field, factory 
and office staff were available for work by the first week of June while 
management (including assistant managers) was still largely absent bat 
beginning to return in large numbers. 





24. During the first ten days of June, however, two expatriate tea 
planters disappeared, and the second is reliably reported to have been 
murdered by the insurgents as part of a beginning campaign to dissuade 
expatriates—as well as locals—from collaborating with the present 
Government in its efforts to restore “normalcy”. As a result, and on the 
advice of the UK High Commission, those expatriate planters who were 
working in the gardens have now left Sylhet. 

25. Without qualified management, it is most unlikely that tea pro¬ 
duction can go on efficiently. Probably it cannot occur at all. At the very 
least, therefore, production for April through July—or about 40 per cent 
of the normal annual output—will be substantially or completely lost. 
What happens thereafter will depend, firstly, upon whether security can 
be restored sufficiently to persuade management to return and labor to 
remain on the job. Even if this can be accomplished fairly soon, formi¬ 
dable start-up problems will have to be overcome. The labor force will 
have to be re-organized and the backlog of weeding and pruning—which 
also have been largely neglected since March 25th—will have to be elim¬ 
inated before production can start. Perhaps the most optimistic outcome 
would be that half the normal output for the remainder of the year could 
be achieved—which would give a total of some 20 million pounds, as 
opposed to 69 million pounds last year. Less optimistically, it remains 
possible that substantially the whole year’s output will be lost and that, 
for want of pruning, the productivity of the plants will be reduced for sub¬ 
sequent years as well. 

26. (ii) Transport.—^This is probably the most affected and therefore 
the most important sector. As the major dislocations to the system have 
been discussed in general terms in the introduction, the analysis here will 
be by mode. 

27. Facilities at the two major ports of Chittagong and Chalna were 
not damaged in the fighting: however, they operated at only 40 percent 
normal during March, and virtually not at all during April. During April 
administration of the ports was taken over by the Military and, in May, 
operations returned to about 10% normal and a portion of the backlog of 
work and blockage of godowns and the port areas was cleared up so that 
ports are now in a position to operate more efficiently. At present the 
ports are operating with about 15% of normal labor supply. The navy 
administrators claim that more labor is available, but is not needed—that, 
with their superior management, they can operate more efficiently and 
handle normal work loands with the reduced labor force. This is proba- 
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bly true to some extent: however, it should be said that these “ports under 
new management” with their partly new and inexperienced labor forces 
have not yet been put to the test, as ships are not yet calling at the ports 
with anything approaching normal frequency. 

28. What can be said at this juncture is that the ports are probably 
capable of operating at up to two-thirds of normal capacity and do not, 
therefore, constitute a bottleneck in the system—nor will they until such 
time as the internal transport system is able to accommodate something 
approaching normal volume. A few qualifications are called for in the 
case of Chittagong. Firstly, in connection with foodgrain imports, all 
incoming vessels for both Chalna and Chittagong must be lightered at 
Chittagong—and, for this, the same “coasters” (or coastal steamers) and 
“bay-crossing” barges that are used for movement to inland ports are 
required. Secondly, the efficiency of use of these coasters and barges is 
limited by the fact that only one of three gantries at the Chittagong silo is 
operating. Thirdly, at present only 40% of port handling machinery is 
operating, probably due mainly to the continuing absence of trained oper¬ 
ators and mechanics. Fourthly, and most important, imports cannot real¬ 
ly be brought into Chittagong port at a faster rate than they can be taken 
off by the combined nodes of internal transport, for additional storage 
space is not available, and in any event the goods are needed in the inte¬ 
rior and not in the port area. 

29. So far as internal movement to and from the ports is concerned, both 
the railway and road transport are in very poor shape—placing at present, 
an impossible burden on water transport except for limited lightering capac¬ 
ity and the strong possibility that lightered goods may pile up and create an 
added bottleneck at Chittagong as a result of the inability to move them up- 
country, the situation at Chalna Port is probably manageable—or will be in 
the fairly near future. Here—as opposed to Chittagong—the imbalance 
between imports and exports is not extreme, the traditional role of water as 
the mode of internal transport is relatively more important and the connect¬ 
ing railway and roads suffered less damage and will probably remain less 
vulnerable to insurgent activity in the future. At Chittagong, however, the 
situation is much less promising. This is almost exclusively an “imports” 
port, relying in normal times upon the vital Chittagong-Dacca road and rail 
links to move perhaps three-fourths of all cargo up-country to Dacca and 
other points. Until these two vital links have been restored and something 
approaching normal traffic is moving over them, the port cannot operate at 
anything approaching normal capacity, even if the coastal fleet is increased 
considerably as an emergency measure. 



30. In all, 13 major railway bridges were damaged. Most of these 
have been repaired or are expected to be by the end of June. One notable 
exception is the bridge near Fenchuganj in Sylhet on which work as not 
yet commenced. Girders must be moved by rail and the railway is still 
inoperative over the entire Chittagong-Sylhet line. In addition, the vital 
Feni River Bridge remains a substantial question-mark ; the truss has 
been jacked up but not yet repaired and it remains likely that—once 
repaired—it will again become a target of the insurgents. Numerous 
small bridges and culverts have also been knocked out and are bring 
knocked out every week. These are being repaired with bundles of rails 
in order to conserve girders ; however, rails too continue to disappear all 
over the province. 

31. Even on sections where the line is intact, the PER is confronted 
with formidable obstacles preventing the operation of trains with nor¬ 
mal frequencies, at normal speeds and carrying normal loads. In the first 
place, the repairs which have taken place are temporary measures only, 
and in most cases trains will be able to operate over these bridges and 
culverts only at reduced speeds and loads. Secondly, there is the prob¬ 
lem of security. It is almost certain that small bridges will continue to be 
blown up, leading to interruption of service over the section in question 
for varying-periods of time ; that rails will continue to disappear 
throughout the province, forcing operation at reduced speeds ; and that 
operations ovei sections running close to the border will be difficult if 
possible. So long as operations are confined to daylight hours, the 
capacity of the system by this one fact alone is reduced to less than one- 
half normal. In addition, the destruction of the railway’s telecommuni¬ 
cation system—now reported to be half repaired—reduces capacity by 
perhaps as much as half again by restricting the speeds at which trains 
can operate. 

32. On the whole, it is our assessment that there are no operations 
over about one-third of the PER trackage. While operations over the 
remainder are at no more than 15 percent of normal. This means that the 
PER is presently performing at 10 percent of capacity at best, and this 
capacity is not necessarily m the right places or being used to move 
goods. Of greatest importance, the railway will not be able to begin to 
perform its normal function until such time as the vital Chittagong-Dacca 
link has been physically restored and something approaching normal 
operations over the line has been achieved; fulfillment of this objective is 
not presently in sight. 



33. In the case of roads, the damage to the system was similar to that 
to the railways. Ten major bridges and numerous minor bridges and cul¬ 
verts were blown up—and, being mainly of reinforced concrete, these 
cannot be repaired quickly. Instead, diversions in the form of Bailey 
Bridges, pontoons or ferries must be installed. These will force some 
restrictions on speeds and reductions of loads. In addition, at least one 
ferry was lost and several were damaged. While these are now partly 
back in operation, the damage to the engine rooms and steering of some 
was extensive and will take several months to repair. It is therefore like¬ 
ly that overall ferry capacity will remain at reduced levels at most cross¬ 
ings. However, the major problem with road transport is that most of the 
trucks in the Province have been withdrawn from commercial use. 
Disregarding total interruption of operations over certain sectors, it is our 
observation that trucking operations throughout the Province as a whole 
are currently at a level no higher than 5 to 10% of normal. 

34. Water transport is the surface mode least affected by the conflict 
of the 24 coastal vessels which provide year-round connections between 
Chittagong and the river ports, one was apparently sunk. Minor damage 
was Suffered by a few other vessels, which may account for the fact that 
only 16 are presently in operating condition ; though officials insisted 
repeatedly that it is normal for approximately one-quarter of the fleet to 
be out of operation at any time. Initially the entire motor-powered inland 
fleet was commandeered by the Military ; however, about half the oper¬ 
ating vessels are now available for commercial use. During the conflict, 
country boats virtually disappeared from East Pakistan’s waterways, and 
very few of these have returned. All told, the inland fleet may be operat¬ 
ing currently at about 50 percent normal for cargo carrying. 

35. PIA has escaped destruction and damage entirely ; however, its 
operations are limited to a handful of major towns. Domestic service is 
being operated with high load factors on a considerably reduced schedule 
(about 30 percent normal) from Dacca to Chittagong, Jessore. Sylhet, 
Ishurdi and Comilla. This low service level is not explained by any loss 
of aircraft, nor is it commensurate with the 65—70 percent of employees 
reportedly back to work. Probably it is explained by the reduction of 
hours to avoid any operations after dark, the limited supply of mechanics 
and a military rciiuirement to maintain some “slack” in the event of 
urgent need. Even this reduced schedule is occasionally interrupted in 
order to use the Fokkers and STOL planes in support of military opera¬ 
tions—as occurred once during our stay. And, as a security precaution, 
the commercial flights are not permitted to carry cargo. 



36. In sum, as of June 10, our assessment is that provincial cargo-car- 
nng capacity is at present no more than one-fourth normal. And, because 
this capacity is badly placed in relation to demand and not properly inte¬ 
grated, it is not all being use. Furthermore, even if the program of bridge 
repairs is completed more-or-less on schedule, cargo capacity might be 
raised to one-third by July and—even with substantial foreign assis¬ 
tance—to no more than two-thirds by the end of the year. The reason for 
this pessimistic judgment is that, although restoration of the physical road 
and rail networks is a relatively simple technical matter—and is, in fact, 
well underway—it will continue to be extremely difficult to operate 
available capacity efficiently, except within the framework of an inte¬ 
grated operational program for this system as a whole, and such a pro¬ 
gram does not yet exist. Most, repairs and diversions which have been 
carried out thus far are temporary in nature and cannot be completed until 
after the monsoon at the earliest or, in some areas, until security situation 
has improved ; and insurgent activity is continuing with at least minor 
disruptions to the physical network in several areas. More important, 
operations over the physical network will continue to be constrained by 
the security situation and the absence of vehicles and vessels. Even if the 
Military should decide to return all vehicles and vessels to fulltime com¬ 
mercial use—which it has not yet done—it will be unable to restore those 
that have been destroyed or seriously damaged, taken over the border or 
rendered unserviceable by intensive use without maintenance by the 
Military: nor is it likely to experience success in finding all the owners 
who are capable of maintaining those still available in operating condi¬ 
tion. Finally, expansion of the water transport system, which will be 
needed to compensate for the reduction inland transport capacity, will 
require comprehensive planning and—for at least some vital compo¬ 
nents—time consuming procurement procedures. 

37. (iii) Commerce.—Very little hard evidence about the commercial 
sector was obtainable during our visit : however, along with the sectors 
concerned with commodities and their transportation, the financial and 
trading sectors have also suffered severe physical and, particularly, psy¬ 
chological dislocation, with serious implications for the pace of econom¬ 
ic recovery. This dislocation is observable at the level of the local retail 
and wholesale establishment : in the rupture of normal relationships in 
internal, inter-wing and external trade ; and in the banking system and the 
realm of financial transactions generally. 

38. The destruction of bazaars, shops and village markets—with their 
stocks—has been recorded : as a result of this and for other reasons, many 



small traders have fleet. This disruption of the internal disruptive trade 
has persisted, as is evidenced in the towns by the large proportion of retail 
stores and business premises which still remain shuttered. In most places 
visited to appeared to the Mission members that less than half those 
establishments left standing were open for business, and those that were 
open seemed to be conducting very little business. 

39. One result of the severe psychological impact of the conflict is a 
general loss of confidence which affects both trading and financial rela¬ 
tionships. Numerous traders have disappeared, at least temporarily ; but, 
even for those who have remained, trading links and concomitant exten¬ 
sion of credit facilities between importers, manufacturers ; distributors 
and retailers have been disrupted ; in circumstances where the settling of 
outstanding commitments has been prejudiced, creditors are unable or 
reluctant to extend new facilities. This has repercussions also on inter¬ 
wing and external trade relations. Apart from transport problems, trade 
with the West wing has been affected by the uncertainties (especially of 
West Pakistan exporters) over credit risks ; similarly, some foreign 
exporters are presently requiring special payment guarantees for ship¬ 
ments to East Pakistan. 

40. The extent of damage to trading links has not yet been tested 
because so far the disruption of transport has been the principal factor 
inhibiting the movement of goods, and demand has been very low. But 
trading links between Jute farmers, The intermediate markets, domestic 
jute manufacturers and jute shippers will be put to a test in the near 
future, with serious implications if they should prove to be inadequate. 

41. At the center of the credit system, the posture of the banks is vital. 
The banking system was seriously disrupted during the first week of 
March and again in the period after March 25 ; though it is now func¬ 
tioning in the main urban areas, the country branch network is still far 
from restored as a result of absence of staff, damage to property and 
records and lack of communication : and—depending upon the bank—20 
to more than 50% of branches are still not functioning. While the banks 
may be expected to restore their services and facilities within a reason¬ 
able period, the full restoration of the trading structure probably involv¬ 
ing the movilization of new traders with financial resources, will no 
doubt be a longer process. 

42. Any tendency for the economy of East Pakistan to recover is like¬ 
ly to be constrained, possibly seriously, by a lack of liquidity. Banking 
statistics for East Pakistan separately are not available : however, deposits 





declined substantially during the first quarter and have not been fully 
restored. The position of Pakistani banks remains depressed : and 
Karachi-based banks indicated that, for the time being, their operations in 
the East would have to rely entirely upon the local deposit base, which 
has been always insufficient. Furthermore, it is not clear that in present 
circumstances the banks are willing to provide much credit. The recent 
“demonetization” must have aggravated these problems substantially, 
introducing an added element of uncertainty and drastically reducing cur¬ 
rency in circulation. All notes of Rs. 100 and 500 ceased to be legal ten¬ 
der and had to be deposited within three days. There is no basis for esti¬ 
mating how the impact was divided between East and West Pakistan and 
illegal holdings abroad. According to the State Bank, demonetization 
affected more than half of the total currency issue, or Rs. 4,300 million 
out of Rs. 8,200 million. Roughly a quarter, or about Rs. 1,000 million, 
was not turned in : even allowing for Large holdings abroad, this is a 
large share which probably reflects not only a substantial amount of hot 
money in the system but also the unsettled conditions in East Pakistan, 
including the flight of large numbers to India. The Government has now 
raised the ceiling on deposits redeemable in full from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
10,000 : holders of larger deposits have the option of paying a graduated 
levy, which on average comes to about 40 per cent, or of having their 
deposits examined for possible tax evasion. 

43. (iv) Industry.—Manufacturing in general is in a very bad state. In 
early March, many plants shut down and others operated at low levels. 
During April and early May, there was practically no production. Since 
then, a number of factories have resumed operations however, the region¬ 
al variation in performance is considerable. In Chittagong and the Tongi 
industrial area outside ‘Dacca industrial activity is starting up only slow¬ 
ly. In Chittagong less than 25% of factories are open, but far less than that 
are really operating : at Tongi it is reported that only about 2,000 out of 
12,000 workers are back on the job. In the Dacca-Narayanganj area and 
in Khulna most factories are open. In Jessore, Bogra and Comilla half 
may be open. It is evident that, of those factories which have resumed 
production, most are operating at very reduced levels of efficiency and 
output, many at on 10—20% of their former levels. Only a handful of 
industries are working at more than 50% of their previous levels ; and 
these firms, many of which are expatriate-owned and most of which are 
relatively capital-intensive, are not now selling all of their output, and 
may be forced to shut down due to insufficient demand and storage space 
if the dislocation of the economy continues much longer. 



44. As stated previously, physical damage was relatively slight and 
the major problems confronting the industrial sector are those of labour, 
management, finance, transport and demand. In most factories visited, 
less than half the labour forced had returned to work. In Mary cases, the 
figure was as low as 10 to 15 percent. Low attendance is further aggra¬ 
vated by the small proportion of trained workers among the returnees. 
There has been some movement back to the factories during the past few 
weeks; however the movement has been gradual and sporadic. Hindu 
workers often constituting a large proportion of the skilled labour force 
are unlikely to return, and others will be slow to return because of such 
factors as the destruction of labourers’ colonies, the continuing search of 
workers buses by the Army and the massive presence of the Army near 
many industrial centers. At the same time, the appearance around facto¬ 
ries in recent weeks of posters threatening workers with retaliation by the 
insurgents if they work too hard and the receipt by employees of letters 
containing a similar message, have in some areas (e.g., Ghorasal and 
Chittagong) reversed the flow of workers and reduced still further the 
productivity of those remaining. 

45. In many factories, non-Bengalis have constituted a high propor¬ 
tion of management and supervisory staff. Some of these were killed and 
many more fled during the disturbances, and are returning only at a slow 
rate. To find satisfactory replacements for those who have been killed or 
have chosen not to return will be a very difficult task. 

46. Disruption of transport and commerce is affecting most industries 
and factories by restricting movement of raw materials and supplies as 
well as finished products. 

47. For the jute industry in particular, obstacles to the normal supply 
of raw jute to the mills do not as yet pose a serious constraint, as the 
months of April Through June normally coincide with the phasing out of 
the crop year and a seasonal slackening of raw jute movements ; further¬ 
more, most mills—except for a few special cases—appear to have suffi¬ 
cient stocks for three to four months’ normal operation. Also, with some 
effort and support by the authorities (which in the case of jute is particu¬ 
larly emphaszed), adequate transport facilities can probably be arranged 
for the small quantities currently being produced. Thus, transport at pres¬ 
ent does not appear to be a crucial constraint to jute production: it is, 
however, already a problem for the movement of the remainder of the last 
jute crop from secondary markets to terminals as well as for exports of 
raw jute and jute goods. The outlook for the coming season (to start in 
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July/August) is not encouraging and the lack of transport may well pose 
a serious problem for the jute industry as a whole in the period ahead. 

48. For the tea industry, transport is already a serious problem. In the 
event that plucking is resumed on any scale. POL will be needed for 
internal movement on the estates and to operate the factories. This is now 
in short supply, and resupply is a serious problem. Sylhel is virtually iso¬ 
lated so far as land transport is concerned. Both the railway and the only 
road connection pass close to the border at many points, have suffered 
heavy damage and are likely to remain subject to frequent harassment. As 
a result, both POL supply and the shipment of processed tea are in doubt: 
one further factor is that capacity for making tea chests is currently down 
to one-half normal with the destruction of one factory of four and the 
flight of management from one other. 

49. Several large factories, though producing only at reduced rates, 
have very large stocks of finished goods on hand with no possibility of 
lifting them soon : Chattack Cement and Fenchugonj Fertilizer have near¬ 
ly exhausted their storage facilities, and soon may have to reduce pro¬ 
duction further. Eight EPIDC sugar mills have very large stocks which 
they can’t move despite shortages and demand all over the Province 
Without sales. EPIDC cannot pay farmers in full for their cane and will 
soon be unable to meet payrolls. Until its labour scare during the week of 
7th June, the steel mill in Chittagong was operating at about 20 percent 
of capacity, producing forever increasing stocks of raw steel, while re¬ 
rolling mills in Khulna remain closed due to nonyreceipt of billets from 
Chittagong. Pakistan Tobacco is one of the few factories operating at a 
respectable level in Chittagong, while the cigarette factory in Jessore 
reports a severe shortage of paper. And there are countless other exam¬ 
ples of problems caused for industry by the disruption of the transport 
network. 

50. Considering that many factories apparently have been “encour¬ 
aged” to reopen irrespective of economic and financial considerations, 
there are two additional effects of the disturbances which have not had a 
great impact as yet, but are likely to assume major proportions in the near 
future. These are the disruption of short-term credit facilities and the cer¬ 
tainty that—at presently reduced levels of production, reduced produc¬ 
tivity and restricted sales—many companies which are attempting to 
operate will do so only with heavy losses and even greater negative cash, 
flows. As a result, they will be unable to meet payrolls, taxes and debt 
service payments. 



51. (v) Other Sectors.—The major utilities appear to be functioning 
satisfactorily ; however, they are not yet under any pressure to produce in 
large quantities due to reduced demand and have not yet been operating 
long enough to run into the maintenance problems which will eventually 
arise due to absence of key staff and inability to obtain necessary materi¬ 
als and spares due to the disruption of transport. The supply of power and 
gas was interrupted in many cases, but supply of gas now seems to have 
been restored fully; and, with some exceptions, present demands for 
power (totalling on 40 per cent of demand six months ago) are being met. 
Water supplies, at least in Dacca and Chittagong are functioning ade¬ 
quately. 

52. Communications other than transport were also severely disrupt¬ 
ed, and have not yet been fully restored. Telecommunications are report¬ 
ed to have been restored to all but one district and to all but 6 of 60 sub¬ 
divisions ; however, service levels over these main lines—never high in 
the best of circumstances—are now very low, and service within districts 
and subdivisions remains largely disrupted. Mail service was completely 
disrupted and is being restored only gradually. Communication with most 
villages, especially in the cyclone disaster area, remains difficult. 

53. The contracting industry lost the major portion of the construction 
.season, many trucks and some other equipment. Its financial position, 
always precarious, is now critical and most firms are unable to establish 
contract even with their normal work force. Thoroughly demoralized and 
afraid, the firms appear unable to return to work and, with a few excep¬ 
tions; they are unwilling to even think in these terms as yet. 

54. Primary and secondary schools are now open in most areas, but 
attendance is very low. Most college and university teachers had 
returned, as requested, by early June, but they are demoralized and afraid 
and no one is predicting that the students will return in large numbers for 
the scheduled reopening on 2nd August. 

D. Public Revenue and Investment 

55. Current Situation .—Natural calamities coupled with political 
uncertainties which ultimately climaxed in the recent conflict have 
severely affected the provincial resource position and the pace of public 
investments throughout this fiscal year. 

56. Provincial tax revenues are likely to amount to only about 50% of 
budget estimates (down from Rs. 380 million to some 190 million), and 
may still fall below that. Receipts other than taxes are also reduced 



considerably. The most drastic setback has been registered in land 
revenue, the most important single tax: collections by mid-May amount¬ 
ed to no more than Rs. 23 million and for the fiscal year as a whole may, 
at best, yield some Rs. 40 to 50 million, compared to Rs. 150 million 
budgeted. This particularly poor record reflects the fact that there was 
considerable agitation against the present land revenue system during the 
election campaign so that the difficulties of collection began long before 
March 25. 

57. Tax collections generally came to a halt in early March. They 
have only gradually been resumed at a much reduced scale in parts of the 
Province since the second half of May. Apart from provincial taxes, this 
disruption of tax collections—closely linked with the general disruption 
of’ the overall administrative system—has further affected the generation 
of centrally collected taxes with direct repercussions on public resources 
at the national level. Preliminary estimates indicate that provincial gener¬ 
ation of central taxes this year is less by at least some 40 per cent than in 
1969/70 ; this is reflected in turn in a reduction in the share of central 
taxes for the Province. 

58. As a consequence of these developments, the current surplus orig¬ 
inally budgeted for the Province has turned into a sizable deficit on the 
order of Rs. 200 million. In addition, the financial position of the railways 
and other public entities (such as EPWAPDA, EPIDC, EPADC, IWTA, 
EPSIC, EPRTC, etc.)—notoriously precarious in any case—has been 
severely affected. Their combined current deficits are now expected to be 
well above Rs. 300 million, this adding further to the stringent resource 
position of the Province. 

59. In these circumstances, the public investment program could not 
remain unaffected—quite apart from other factors which have hampered, 
physically or otherwise, the execution of projects. As a result, this year’s 
development program (including flood control) now stands reduced by 
about one-fourth down from around Rs. 3400 (after allowing for budget¬ 
ed shortfalls) to Rs. 2600 million. After deducting another Rs. 580 mil¬ 
lion for liabilities of autonomous bodies vis-a-vis the Government (large¬ 
ly for debt .service but also for other claims) which due to lack of own 
resources tend to be financed, through the budget mechanism, out of 
investment allocations, actual net investments come down to a level not 
higher than Rs. 2000 million ; and this may yet turn out to be an opti¬ 
mistic estimate for this fiscal year. 

60. The outlook .—Prospects for the coming fiscal year are shrouded 



with many uncertainties. There can be little doubt, however, that present 
conditions do not augur well for a rapid recovery in fiscal performance, 
unsatisfactory as it was even under normal circumstances. 

61. Preliminary budget estimates of the Government for 1971/72 sug¬ 
gest a recovery in provincial revenues (taxes and other) to somewhat 
above this year’s original budget estimates. While taxes proper are pro¬ 
jected slightly lower, other revenue receipts are expected to exceed the 
1970/71 budget level. By all indication, such estimates appear to be high¬ 
ly unrealistic. They imply that total revenues in 1971/72 will be nearly 
50% higher than the amount actually collected in 1970/71. Clearly they 
suggest an almost miraculous pace of economic revival throughout the 
Province, assumed that the basis of taxation as well as capacity to pay 
revenues has been left more or less unimpaired, and furthermore, presup¬ 
pose normal functioning of the entire tax administration and collection 
system. 

62. The Mission found no evidence to support the assumption that 
such conditions are likely to prevail in the near future. It is thus difficult 
to accept the above estimates. Merely as a rough guess, even a recovery 
in provincial revenue performance to about two-thirds of the 1970/71 
budget estimates would in our present judgement still imply a commend¬ 
able effort based on fairly rapid economic recovery and by no means pes¬ 
simistic, assumptions. It may indeed be too optimistic and makes no 
allowance for tax relief measures which in the circumstances may well be 
required to aid economic recovery. 

63. According to estimates of the Central Government, adjusted for 
the built-in liabilities of autonomous bodies, revenues collected in the 
Province, allocation of certain centrally collected taxes and central loans 
and grants will provide East Pakistan in 1971/72 with rupee resources 
amounting to Rs. 2,160 million to finance public programs. This com¬ 
pares with estimated actual resources of Rs. 2,260 million in 1970/71. 
The Government expects that of this amount. Rs. 1,220 million will be 
required for non-development expenditures (Rs.920 million in 1970/71) 
leaving Rs. 1,040 million for development, rehabilitation of physical 
assets destroyed in the recent events, and cyclone reconstruction, as com¬ 
pared to Rs. 1,340 million in 1970/71. On the assumption that the 
Province will be able to absorb Rs. 570 million of project aid, as against 
Rs. 250 million in 1970/71, the Central Government puts the 1971/72 
development program (including rehabilitation and reconstruction as 
mentioned above) for East Pakistan at Rs. 1,610 million, or roughly the 



same amount as is now estimated for 1970/71. These estimates call for 
comment in respect of the resource projection and the use of resources. 

64. As regards the resource projection, the Mission arrived at a very 
much lower estimate of the rupee resources likely to be available. It 
thought that the amount available to East Pakistan might be as low as Rs. 
1,550 million in contrast to the Government’s estimate of Rs. 2,160 mil¬ 
lion and an actual availability of about Rs. 2,260 million in 1970/71. 
About half the difference between the Mission’s and the Government’s 
estimates is in respect of provincial revenues and stems from the reasons 
given in paragraphs 61 and 62 above. The other half is in respect of trans¬ 
fers, in various forms, from the Center. The Mission has difficulty seeing 
the Center collect about 10 percent more in taxes on the basis of existing 
rates than in 1970/71, as the official estimates assume. This is because the 
Mission cannot see how the assumptions underlying the Government’s 
projections regarding expansion in taxable economic activity in West 
Pakistan and the associated level of imports can be realized unless it 
proves possible for Pakistan to obtain considerably more commodity- 
type assistance from abroad than it actually received in recent years. 

65. It is difficult to see how East Pakistan’s public administration in 
its present state as described above could be able in 1971/72 to handle 
effectively any sizeable expansion in activity. There is also the question 
how meaningful it is in the circumstances likely to prevail in 1971/72 to 
think of Government activity, beyond routine administration, as being 
directed towards development in the normal sense and in the framework 
of the usual development program and thus concerned primarily with the 
continuation of projects already underway, as the fiscal program available 
at the time of the Mission’s visit seemed to suggest. Yet, this having been 
said, there is no question that the task of resuscitating the economy of 
East Pakistan will make very substantial demands on public resources. 
Some of these will not require large administrative inputs, an example 
being free distribution rather than sale of food grains which may well be 
necessary on a large scale because purchasing power is likely to be very 
low in the Province. Others, such as a comprehensive program of reha¬ 
bilitation and reconstruction in the public sector and of providing finan¬ 
cial and other assistance to the private sector for the same purposes, will 
pose major problems of planning, organization and execution. Unfortu¬ 
nately, except for some Rs. 300 million included in the estimates for 
rehabilitation in the public sector, a program designed to provide maxi¬ 
mum Government support for the vital task of economic recovery does 
not yet exist, even in rudimentary form. Preparation of such a program 





obviously should command first priority. However, it is also clear that the 
rupee resources which the Mission sees in prospect for East Pakistan 
would be totally inadequate to meet the needs for the situation and that 
the Central Government must give urgent consideration to ways and 
means of ensuring that economic recovery in East Pakistan is not held 
back by insufficient public resources. 

II. 

A. The Near Term Outlook 

66. All this amounts to a situation that is far from normal and that is 
notable for the absence of any forces that might be relied upon by them¬ 
selves to generate a strong momentum towards normalization. Such 
forces, however, might become operative if it were possible to remove 
two formidable constraints and if the Government launched a compre¬ 
hensive economic program designed actively to aid the recovery of the 
economy. 

67. (i) The General Sense of Fear and Lack of Confidence on the Part 
of most of the Population. —The immediate manifestations of this fear 
and absence of confidence are the persistent failure or refusal to report for 
duty, which is particularly prevalent among the lower grades of civil ser¬ 
vants and workers but is far from absent at the higher levels and the gen¬ 
eral hesitation of those who have returned to expose themselves either 
physically or in the realm of policies and ideas. Few are functioning prop¬ 
erly. Officers are not in proper contact with those at the next higher or 
lower level of the administration and are not thinking imaginatively 
about, or working effectively to solve, the numerous serious problems 
confronting the economy. The effects are evident throughout the admin¬ 
istration and the private sector, as well as in the (lack of) interaction 
between the two: and the result is recorded in the non-resumption of nor¬ 
mal activity throughout the economy. 

68. Furthermore, there are no signs that the situation will improve 
significantly or rapidly. Two dates—April 21 and June 15—were set by 
the Government for all workers to return to their jobs without prejudice. 
The second date has now passed, but people remain afraid and untrusting 
and it is most unlikely that economic pressures can or will be generated 
which are sufficiently strong to overcome this reserve. The normal 
urban/rural ratio in East Pakistan is such that those who have left the 
cities and towns and so far stayed away can be rather easily absorbed in 
the countryside, and there is no strong “pull” to entice low-wage and low 
salary workers back to the cities and towns—particularly to areas where 



large concentrations of the military exist. In addition, for many workers 
ie.g., household servants and those engaged in the service trades) the 
demand has largely evaporated for the time being. 

69. The only incentives which might come to bear with sufficient 
force are negative ones which may operate to reduce greatly the relative 
attractions of the rural areas. If the condition of fear in the countryside 
should come to exceed that in the cities or if there should be a general 
failure to solve the food problem, resulting in widespread starvation, 
workers and people generally might be forced back into the cities and 
towns in large numbers. But neither of these solutions is in any way desir¬ 
able. 

70. (ii) The Complete Dislocation of the Communications System .— 
This has been discussed at some length above. Its major manifestation is 
the almost complete absence of movement of people (except within 
towns) and of the exchange of goods between regions and sectors any¬ 
where within the province. So long as it continues, this situation will 
exert a strong negative effect upon all efforts to revive the economy and 
to meet the basic needs of the population—including, in particular, their 
food requirements. 

B. Minimum Remedial Measures 

71. In setting the goals for normalization, the first objective must 

obviously be to avoid a catastrophe—large-scale hunger and starvation 
within East Pakistan and further massive movement of people out of the 
Province into India. The second objective must be to reactivate the econ¬ 
omy on a comprehensive and sustainable basis. The question is how this 
process of normalization might be set in motion. As President Yahya 
Khan said in his speech on June 28. “.normalcy in its accepted mean¬ 

ing can never return to a country without full participation of the people 
in its administration. The very process of bringing back normalcy 
requires the active interest of people in the process and this can happen 
only when the representatives of the people assume responsibility for 
administration of the country.” However, in the same speech the 
President also explained that it would be “a matter of four months or so” 
before he would be able to put his “plan of transfer of power into opera¬ 
tion.” The question then is by what action the Government of Pakistan 
might in the meantime initiate the process of normalization. 

72. The most difficult aspect of this question obviously relates to 
steps and measures affecting the general atmosphere in the Province. 
Specific suggestions in this area are outside the Mission’s competence. 




However, it would appear that any interim program would have to 
include, as essential elements, arrangements that would reduce the visi¬ 
bility of the Army so as to reduce the major source of fear among the peo¬ 
ple and that would create conditions under which East Pakistan’s civil 
administration can function normally. Progress in the latter direction 
might be facilitated by the Central Government posting a high level 
administrator in East Pakistan to serve, during the interim period, as the 
head of the civil administration. 

73. The food problem has both short-run and long term aspects. On 
both fronts, resolute action is urgently required : still, even if appropriate 
measures are introduced immediately, it may already be too late to pre¬ 
vent starvation in all areas of the Province. The short-run problem is 
essentially a distribution problem; and the minimum elements of a solu¬ 
tion will include programming the large imports which will be required 
over the next six to twelve months and, by some combination of perma¬ 
nent and temporary measures, managing the crippled and constrained 
transport system with utmost efficiency. The longer-run problem is one 
of reviving agriculture and rebuilding and strengthening the transport 
system on a more permanent basis. 

74. Detailed and comprehensive analysis and planning are absolutely 
essential if the Government is to be able to deal effectively with both the 
short and the long-run problems, particularly and to begin with those of 
transport and distribution. However, they will not by themselves produce 
solutions to all problems, because the physical and managerial capacity 
now available is insufficient to meet all demands at the same time. 
Therefore, the Government must also establish a clear order of econom¬ 
ic priorities—beginning with food—and prepare an integrated program 
for transport (by modes) and distribution. Attention should be given as 
well to the modalities of distribution , including the almost certain need 
to provide food free in large areas for a substantial period. 

75. The integrated transport program (for the formulation and opera¬ 
tion of which it may prove necessary to employ the services of expatri¬ 
ate experts in systems and transport), must determine all transport 
requirements and arrange for the optimal use—defined as first making a 
maximum contribution to the requirements for foodgrain distribution—of 
all existing facilities. In addressing itself to the longer-run problems, it 
should also prepare for the repair of all damaged facilities, determine the 
remaining transport “gaps” and specify the requirements for additional 
facilities—both temporary and permanent. 





76. Finally, any remaining financial and administrative resources 
must be directed first to rehabilitation and reconstruction, and to break¬ 
ing the most important and persistent physical and organizational bottle¬ 
necks impeding efforts to revive economic activity. It is clear from the 
earlier analysis that important problems must be overcome in all major 
sectors. In agriculture, once security is restored in the countryside, the 
vital factors are likely to be seed production and distribution; the distri¬ 
bution of other inputs, particularly fertilizer; and the ample provision of 
credit for the purchase of draught animals and equipment. Once the secu¬ 
rity situation has improved to the point that most workers have returned 
to their jobs, re-activation of industry and trade will probably require spe¬ 
cial supporting measures directly in the form of special credit facilities, 
deferral of debt service payments, and tax relief; indirectly through the 
restoration of purchasing power and reconstruction of workers’ housing. 

77. Because the Mission was pre-occupied during its short stay in 
East Pakistan with gathering facts about the existing situation and with 
problems of immediate urgency, it is unable to suggest concretely by 
what programs and measures the Government could be most helpful in 
stimulating and aiding economic recovery in the Province, beyond ensur¬ 
ing that adequate food supplies are available at prices people can afford, 
that available transport capacity is used efficiently, and that the 
Province's infrastructure is restored to working order. To identify such 
programs and measures and to translate them into workable schemes is 
obviously an urgent next step for the Government to take. Similarly, 
while the Mission regards it as impractical, at least for 1971/72, to think 
in terms of the usual development program and resumption of develop¬ 
mental activity over the full range, there are obviously areas of very high 
priority where everything possible should be done to carry on. A list of 
such areas would almost certainly include: rice research, juts (market) 
research and promotion, seed production and improvement (rice and 
jute), food storage and distribution, and rural infrastucture—including the 
rural works, than a irrigation and integrated rural development programs. 
However, here too, an operational program needs to be prepared and to 
the extent that there are conflicts,, priorities established between the 
development and economic recovery programs. Secondly, a realistic fis¬ 
cal program needs to be prepared, comprising both the generation of pub¬ 
lic resources and their regional allocation, to ensure that the pace of eco¬ 
nomic recovery in East Pakistani is not held back by lack of adequate 
rupee resources. 
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STATEMENT ON PAKISTAN BY COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, APPROVED BY 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING ON JULY 9-12,1971 

The plight of the Pakistani people has been a major concern of the 
Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches of 
International Affairs during its twenty-sixth session held in Geneva, 9-12 
July, 1971, and ours is a reflection of the deep concern of the member 
churches of the World Council of Churches especially those of India and 
Pakistan. The appalling loss of lives, the full extent of which may never 
be known; the continued suffering of refugees and others whose lives 
have been disrupted are but one tragic manifestation of the violence of 
inherent in the proverty which the Pakistani people share with their 
neighbours of the subcontinent. 

It is an obligation laid upon Christians to stand alongside the poor and 
oppressed. Therefore our concerns lie with those whose brothers and sis¬ 
ters have died, with those who have been driven from their homes, with 
those whose undeterminable future will be spent in make shift refugee 
camps in a foreign land, and with those who have remained to a face 
increased proverty and a struggle for minimal existance. 

We would appeal for responsible actions by the Pakistani authorities, 
by the nations who have the power and resources to act and by the 
churches to minimize and eventually bring an end to the part of the suf¬ 
fering which is still reparable. It is urgent that continuing repression in 
East Pakistan cease as a precondition for repairing the damage wrought 
and for allowing refugees to return to their homes. This must be done by 
those now in power in Pakistan, and we urge them to do so. 

This will necessarily be a long process and it behaves those who can 
to provide much greater assistance than they have up to now, through the 
United Nations and other responsible agencies, to relieve the suffering of 
the refugees in India. The churches have been called upon to bear their 
part of this load, and we urge them to respond generously. 

Emergency relief does not stop with the hoped—for return of 
refugees to the homes in a land of peace. It must continue when it is pos¬ 
sible to contribute to the eradiction of misery and its causes. It is clear 







that aid must be given on a long term basis in the form of grants. This is 
a responsibility of those who have funds to give. They ought not take 
advantage of this tragedy as an occasion to exercise political or econom¬ 
ic pressure in order that their own ends might be achieved. 

Recognizing the responsibility of the government of Pakistan for its 
internal affairs, we believe that there are important international implica¬ 
tions in the present crisis and we strongly insist that the people should be 
free to determine the destiny of their nation. We believe that the 
Government of Pakistan should demonstrate its often-slated willingness 
to return this right to its people. At the same time, the elected leaders of 
the people must take seriously their responsibility to the whole nation, 
especially to those citizens in both East West seeking to provide for all 
their most basic right to a decent human standard of living. 

Accordingly, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs: 

Calls upon Christian churches everywhere to give their moral support 
to the right of the Pakistan refugees to return to their homeland with guar¬ 
antees against recrimination or imprisonment for political dissent. 

Appeals to the Churches to respond generously to the appeal already 
made by the Commission of Inter-church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service for aid to alleviate the suffering of the refugees in India and those 
left food or shelter in Pakistan. 

Urges its national constituents to influence their own governments to 
press the Government of Pakistan to negotiate a just political .settlement 
with the leaders of East Pakistan including gurantees against future vic¬ 
timization; and to press their governments to contribute generously to the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas and the development of new eco¬ 
nomic opportunities in East Pakistan when that political settlement has 
been reached. 
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HUMAN TRAGEDY OF EAST PAKISTAN MUST CONCERN 
HUMANITY: APPEAL BY 29 INTELLECTUALS AND ARTISTS OF 
VENEZUELA, PUBLISHED ON JULY 14,1971 

The following is the text of an appeal by 29 intellectuals and artists 
which appeared in the daily La Religion on July 14, 1971: 

Time marches on and the hardships of millions of refugees from East 
Pakistan recur, multiply and aggravate. Thousands of doctors and nurses 
are fighting a daily battle, without repose, in trying to check epidemics, 
stop the death of thousands and thousands of old men, women and chil¬ 
dren. Problems of all types—housing, food, transport etc.—become 
every hour more overwhelming and to resolve them neither are sufficient 
the efforts of a few governments and international organisations nor the 
traditional human solidarity of the land of Gandhi, the Jesus-like man of 
non-violence, applauded and blessed by all, whose memory makes in 
these painful circumstances, his mission and message more vivid than 
ever before. 

In Venezuela our Cardinal Jose Humberto Quintero has already raised 
his vibrant voice as have done in the sister Argentine Republic, the intel¬ 
lectuals and artists headed by Victoria Ocampo, Jorge Lysis Bogrges, 
Eduardo Mallea Ernesto Sabato, Fryda Seshuktz de Montovani Hector 
Basaldua, Adolfo de Obieta, etc to underline that human tragedy must 
have no frontiers and that suffering, death and insecurity in any part of 
the world must concern humanity. 

But it is really inconceivable that the universal conscience has not yet 
reacled, with unanimity and with the most honourable and benevolent 
intention towards the heart-rending events of East Bengal and that it has 
not yet given to India, at such a critical juncture, a massive, ample, 
human, manly support that the magnitude of the problem requires with 
the most angui.shing urgency. It is necessary to remember always that 
here we do not deal with a specific problem of India, but a humanitarian 
problem of International character and that this problem has nothing to do 
with spiritualist and materialists fields but with human beings, just as one 







does not deal in romantic declarations or contriving superfluous formu¬ 
lae but in forming a strong and straightforward international conscience 
face to face with the unflincing duty of struggling conceretely for the 
refugees from East Pakistan, guided by the sentiment of democratic unity 
and common responsibility. 

We remain confident that the Government of the Republic, in 
consideration of the firm expressions of opinion and sensibilities of the 
Venezuelan individual and true to the Bolivarian international policy of 
solidarity, justice and peace, will not limit itself x)nly to giving material 
aid but would obtain from the United Nations through its delegation, not 
only a manifestation of the existence of human values but a resolute and 
cooperate unity for an immediate and steady economic and protective 
action, really vast, persistent and progressive. The United Nation which 
cannot absolve it self from its high duties and dignity must lead this cru¬ 
sade of the XX century in India, a crusade not of war, not with egoist or 
dark zeal but one of generosity to urge the people of the world to rescue 
from sickness and death millions of needy refugees who see their historic 
destiny frustrated. 

A profound consciouness of International responsibility demands real 
and total aid to India, to this India, leader of humanitarianism in the 
pilenitude of her pritual, strength which has raised her sacred voice and 
her mostnoble ideas of justice in the midst of most extraordinary diffi¬ 
culties and has put her entire heart and stretched her hands with the great¬ 
est affection and respect to wards the millions of East Pakistanis, fam¬ 
ished without clothes, without roofs and without bread, prematurely 
grown old, who weep with out consolation. 
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PHILIPPINES CATHOLICS APPEAL FOR RESTORATION OF PEACE 
IN EAST BENGAL: STATEMENT RELEASED ON JULY 16,1971 

The following statement was released to the Press in Manila on July 
16, 1971, by the Catholic Bishops Conference of Philippines which rep¬ 
resents thirty-one million Catholics 

* * * * 

“We, the Catholic bishops of the Phillippines representing nearly 31 
million Catholics, have heard the two fervent appeals made by the Holy 
Father urging aid to the six million East Bengali refugees driven out of 
their homes by violence and internecine conflict, who are presently being 
sheltered in India. We have also taken note of the appeal made by 
Archbishop L. T. Picachy, the Archbishop of Calcutta on behalf of the 
Asian brothers and sisters. We, the bishops, have also taken note of the 
appeal to the international community made by the Prime Minister of 
India Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and the fervent public statement and appeal 
made by His Excellency Mr. Ferdinand E. Marcos, President of the 
Republic of the Phillippines, as well as, the statements made by His 
Excellency U-Thant, Secretary-General of the United Nations, by His 
Excellency Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for refugees and by His Excellency Mr. Willy Brandt the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

“Deeply moved by the terrible sufferings of the six million East 
Bengali refugees many of them wounded, starving without shelter during 
these torrential monsoons and now ravaged by a raging cholera. We also 
note with deepest sorrow the tragid death of thousands in East Bengal, the 
victims including several priests. While expressing commeseration we 
pray to the Almighty God asking for eternal peace for these unfortunate 
victims. 

“It is clear that humanitarian aid to the refugees, although most wel¬ 
come, is not a complete solution. It is also clear that a peaceful settlement 
between the opposing parties is es.sential and indispensable for the 
restoration of peaceful conditions for security without fear of molesta¬ 
tion, persecution and death. 





“This desideratum has been aptly and clearly expressed in the words 
of the Holy Father as follows : 

“We appeal for love and peace particularly to those who hold public 
power so that the refugees can return to their homes and live in peace in 
an atmosphere of understanding and co-operation without hostility and 
suspicion. In the name of humanity, in the name of democracy, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, we reiterate the appeal and prayer His 
Holiness Pope Paul VI and urge upon the leaders of nations who have 
within their competence the power to avert disaster to restore peace and 
order in East Pakistan.” 

“As a token of our fraternal concern and sympathy we are asking our 
people of the Philippines to make voluntary contributions to help allevi¬ 
ate the miseries of their brothers in East Pakistan. In fine we the Catholic 
bishops of the Philippines also call on all their brethern and on all men of 
goodwill in the international community to use all their influence and 
persuasion for the restoration of peace.” 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF WORLD 
FEDERALISTS AT HONEFOOS, NORWAY, AUGUST 8,1971 

The Crisis in East Pakistan 

Alarmed by the terrible suffering of the refugees from the area of East 
Bengal ( East Pakistan) who have been driven into India, and by the ter¬ 
ror inflicted on those who still remain; 

Concerned by the heavy economic burden these refugees have put 
upon India which has so generously received them unmindful of the 
international complications and power conflicts involved, and the threat 
of war which is inherent in this tragedy of East Pakistan; 

Convinced that any solution of the crisis in East Pakistan must be 
based on the free choice of the people of East Pakistan regarding the legal 
and political status of East Pakistan in the future; 

THE COUNCIL OF AWF hails the initiative of Secretary-General 
U- Thant in calling the crisis to the attention of the Security Council as 
“a threat to international peace and security”; 

Calls upon the United Nations to accept on behalf of the world co¬ 
mmunity the responsibility for responding fully to this human catstrophe 
and war danger; 

Appeals to the Security Council and other appropriate U.N. organs to 
act without further delay to; 

Calls upon all Governments, Members and non-Members of the U.N. 
to halt the shipment of arms and all military aid to the Government in 
West Pakistan, as long as that Government continues to carry out acts of 
suppression and terrorism in East Pakistan, 

Calls upon the authorities in West Pakistan to cease all acts of ter¬ 
rorism and repression and to seek immediately a negotiated political 
solution to the crisis. Calls upon all Governments to come fully to the 
aid of India which has so generously undertaken the overwhelming and 
constantly increasing burden of caring for the refugees from East 







Pakistan and also to make available increased resources for humanitar¬ 
ian aid and relief to the distressed peoples in East Pakistan under strict 
U.N. control. 

Asks the U.N. to undertake planning now for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees presently in India and the displaced peoples in East Pakistan, as 
well as for economic aid for reconstruction in the devasted areas. 
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Red Cross news and features 

Issued Monday, 9 August, 1971 

RED CROSS FIGHTS MALNUTRITION AMONGST REFUGEE 

CHILDREN IN INDIA 

The dramatic upsurge in the numbers of case of malnutrition among 
srinall children in the camps for East Pakistani refugees in India is a new 
challenge for the Red Cross. 

Already operating more than 800 milk stations in the camps, the 
Indian Red Cross, in close co-operation with UNICEF and the Indian 
Authorities, is accelerating its supplementary feeding and medical pro¬ 
gramme to fight inadequate nutrition and the diseases it causes among 
children under seven and pregnant and lactating mothers. It is intended to 
reach two million beneficiaries with milk, high protein foods, vitamins 
and appropriate medical care for the sick—Malnutrition-caused diseases 
are already estimated to have affected some 200,000. 

By mid-August, the Indian Red Cross expected to be running some 
1,200 centres for a total of one million beneficiaries, so present plans 
mean these will have to be doubled in capacity and new centres will have 
to be opened. UNICEF is providing equipment, financial and logistic sup¬ 
port for the programme. In its all-out effort to provide relief for the 
refugees, who now number more than seven million, the Indian Red 
Cross has 5,000 workers in the field. Through the League of Red Cross 
Societies, National Societies of 43 countries have provided close to 20 
million Swiss francs worth of assistance for the operations. These include 
running 38 mobile medical teams and three field hospitals, in addition to 
the milk stations. Red Cross volunteer doctors and nurse have vaccinated 
some 600,000 persons against cholera and other diseases. 

Among the contributions from sister Societies are 80 ambulances, 
tents and Plastic sheeting to shelter 30,000 people, milk powder, baby 
food, anti-cholera vaccines, medicaments, multivitamin tablets blankets 
and clothing, and cash for local purchases, operational expenses and 
transport, including an airlift from Calcutta to other points around the 
East Pakistan border where refugees have congregated. 









PROTEST NOTE SENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
BY THE CEYLON COMMITTEE FOR SOLIDARITY WITH 
BANGLADESH AUGUST 17, 1971 

Having murdered Pakistan and democracy and committed genocide 
against an entire nation the military junta under the leadership of Yahya 
Khan is staging a farcical trial of the undisputed leader of the Sovereign 
and Independent People’s Republic of Bangladesh, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, which is a gross violation of the norms of international law and 
common humanity. While vehemently protesting against this barbaric 
action and calling upon the military junta to withdraw the occupation 
forces from the territory of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh and to 
hand over power to the elected representatives in West Pakistan, we warn 
that the actions of the military junta are a continuing threat not only to the 
supremacy of the people’s will in that country but also to peace in our 
region. 

The people of Ceylon are deeply angered by the crimes of Yahya 
Khan and military junta and demand an immediate end to them. 
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RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE LATIN AMERICAN 

PARLIAMENT AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA—AUGUST 27,1971 

The Latin American Parliament 

Taking into account the provisions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the International Convention on Genocide; 

Conscious that human solidarity transcends barriers of race, religion, 
language, geography and ideology; 

Condemns the brutal suppression of human rights,’ the massive geno¬ 
cide, the deliberate liquidation of politically conscious elements and of 
intellectuals and the imposition of a reign of terror in East Bengal by the 
Pakistan Army which has caused the exodus of more than 7 ^2 millions 
of refugees to India—an exodus which continues and which has produced 
dangerous tensions in the area; 

Calls upon the Government of Pakistan to desist from committing 
further violation of human rights and of law and justice, stop military 
repression, respect the life of the leader Mujibur Rahman, presently under 
military trial, and enter into immediate negotiations with the already 
elected representatives of the people with the object of achieving a polit¬ 
ical solution of the problem acceptable to East Bengal, in the faith that 
such a solution cannot be achieved by military means and that it is a min¬ 
imum essential condition for the return of refugees to their motherland, 
with sufficient guarantees of their security; 

Urges the international community to extend aid, directly as well as 
through international organisations, to the refugees sheltered by India in 
a spirit of humanitarianism and to the suffering people of East Bengal and 
to excise all their influence over the Government of Pakistan with the 
object of achieving a rapid political solution. 
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STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON EAST PAKISTAN AT 
THE 21ST PUGWASH CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS HELD AT SINAIA, RUMANIA—AUGUST 26 TO 31,1971 

Following is the statement approved by the Continuing Committee on 
the Problem of East Pakistan: 

Recent events in East Pakistan have caused unprecedented human 
suffering and created a grave situation in the sub-continent. There has 
been loss of life on a mass scale and millions have been forced to aban¬ 
don their homes and seek refugee in India. The resulting tensions in the 
region threaten international peace, and therefore demand the urgent 
attention of the U.N. The Continuing Committee of the Pugwash 
Conference appeals; 

To the Government of Pakistan to promote speedily a peaceful polit¬ 
ical settlement, refrain from actions which make such settlement more 
difficult to achieve, create conditions for the safe return of the refugees to 
their homes and lands, and make possible the effective operation of 
International relief agencies among the affected population ; 

To all governments to exert their influence on Pakistan to advance 
towards a peaceful political settlement; 

To all governments, the United Nations and other International 
Organizations and World Public opinion to recognise that the relief and 
welfare of the refugees in India is an international responsibility and that 
they should, therefore, assume immediately the bulk of the financial bur¬ 
den; and 

7b all outside countries to avoid any steps which might further aggra¬ 
vate the situation and in particular to refrain from supplying arms to 
Pakistan. 
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59th Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
Paris—September, 1971. 

Excerpts from Summary Record No. 2 
Opening Session 
Friday, September 3, Morning. 

VOTE ON THE ACCEPTANCE OF SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS 

FOR CONSIDERATION 

The President of the Conference said that the Indian Group had 
requested the acceptance of a supplementary item on the subject of 
Bangladesh. He pointed out that acceptance of such a request required a 
two-thirds majority by the Conference. 

Mr. G.S. Dhillon (India), proposing the supplementary item, 
explained that East and West Pakistan were separated by more than 1,100 
miles and that there were cultural, racial and language differences 
between the two parts of the country. Since partition in 1947, there had 
been differences of opinion between the people of East Pakistan on a 
many issues. Indeed, a few years ago there had been a struggle over lan¬ 
guage because the people of East Pakistan had not wished to adopt the 
language of West Pakistan. About 56 per cent of the country’s total pop¬ 
ulation lived in East Pakistan. 

Following several years of military rule, elections had been held to 
the National and Provincial assemblies. In East Pakistan, 167 out of 169 
seats in the National Assembly had been won by the Awami League 
Party, while in the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan, 288 of the 300 
seats had been won by the Awami League. 

Before Parliament could be summoned in March, the President of 
Pakistan had moved troops into East Pakistan and suspended the 
Assembly. In the military operations over half a million people were 
killed, and refugees fled across the border into India in terror at a rate of 
50,000 a week until at present 8.5 million refugees were living in refugee 
camps in India. In some States, the number of refugees exceeded the 
number of the local population. 









First, this was a humanitarian problem and it had been estimated that 
India would need at least 600 million dollars to cope with it for six 
months. She had been able so far to get only 150 million dollars from 
International Organisations and other sources. He urged delegates to 
recognise that this was a world problem and that India alone could not 
solve it. No country could carry such a heavy burden without serious dis¬ 
ruption to its economy. 

The only permanent solution was for the refugees to return to their 
own country. To achieve this, the Pakistan Government must create con¬ 
ditions to make their return possible. There must therefore be some set¬ 
tlement which met the wishes of the people of Bangladesh before the 
refugees would feel confident that they could return home. 

M. Ahmed Chtourou (Tunisia) opposed the discussion of the sup¬ 
plementary item on the ground that it would represent an interference in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan. While he had great sympathy with the 
refugees, he pointed out that similar events were occurring in other parts 
of the world and that if they were all to be discussed, there would be no 
time for other subjects. Many organisations were attempting to ease the 
problems of the refugees and to bring about reconciliation in Pakistan, 
and it was better that their efforts should not be hampered by a discussion 
at the I.P.U. 

A vote by roll call resulted as follows : 


Number of votes cast 

572 

Two-thirds majority 

380 

Ayes 

498 

Noes 

74 

Abstentions 

195 


The President of the Conference declared that the required majori¬ 
ty had been attained and the additional item had been accepted. It would 
be subject to preliminary discussion within the General Debate and more 
thorough discussion in the Economic and Social Committee. 
Amendments could be tabled until 10 a.m. on Wednesday, September 8, 
and the final vote would be taken by the Conference on the afternoon of 
Friday, September, 10. 

The President of the Conference said that a mistake bad been made 
in announcing the result of the roll-call vote on the Indian Group’s 
request for an additional item to the Agenda on the subject of East 
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Pakistan. The correct result was : 


Number of votes cast 

767 

Two-thirds majority 

510 

Ayes 

498 

Noes 

74 

Abstentions 

195 


Consequently, a two-thirds majority had not been attained, and so the 
Conference had not accepted the additional item. 

Excerpts from Summary Record No. 4. 

FOURTH PLENARY SESSION 
Saturday, September 4, morning 

The sitting was opened at 10.20 a.m. With Mr. Achille Peretti, 
President of the Conference, in the Chair. 

VOTE ON THE ACCEPTANCE OF SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS 

FOR CONSIDERATION 

The President of the Conference referred to the result announced the 
previous morning of the roll-call vote taken on the resolution presented 
by the Indian Delegation on the subject of international co-operation on 
behalf of refugees from East Pakistan. He said that it had first been 
announced that the two-thirds majority bad been obtained for acceptance 
of the supplementary item for inclusion in the Agenda, but it had later 
been discovered that the required number of votes for such a majority had 
been miscalculated and that the abstentions should have been taken into 
account for that purpose, so that on that basis the proposal had not been 
accepted. Later Mr. Dhillon (India) bad protested and asked that the first 
decision should be maintained. 

It appeared that certain delegates had not been sufficiently instructed 
about the possible consequences of the way in which they voted. 
Therefore, he proposed to put the matter to the Conference again for a 
simple majority vote on whether the original roll-call vote should be con¬ 
sidered null and void. If it was considered null and void by the 
Conference, a new vote would be taken on the Indian request, and in that 
case it should be borne in mind that the required majority must be calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of all those present and voting, including abstentions. 



He added that the new rules of the Union would take account of what had 
happened. 

A Vote by roll call resulted as follows : 


Number of votes cast 758 

Ayes 640 

Noes 83 

Abstentions 35 

Absolute majority required 380 


The President of the Conference declared that the required absolute 
majority had been obtained. The vote taken on the previous day was 
therefore null and void. The Conference would therefore be asked to vote 
again on the question whether the item proposed by the Indian Delegation 
should be added to the Agenda. In this vote a two-thirds majority was 
required, and the calculations would include the abstentions. 

A vote by roll call on whether the Indian Delegation’s proposal 
should be accepted for inclusion in the Agenda resulted as follows : 


Number of votes cast 

775 

Ayes 

627 

Noes 

59 

Abstentions 

89 

Two-thirds majority 

516 


The President of the Conference declared that the required majori¬ 
ty had been obtained and that the item requested by the Indian Delegation 
would be accepted for inclusion in the Agenda. The procedure for deal¬ 
ing with it would be as he had announced on Friday morning. 

Mr. Rimawi (Jordan). Supported the Indian Delegation on the 

Pakistan refugee problem because of its experience over the Palestine 
refugee problem. 

Excerpts from Summary Record No. 6 
SIXTH PLENARY SESSION 
Saturday, September 4, evening 

The sitting was opened at 9.5 p.m., with Mr. Makadi (UAR) (a Vice- 
President of the Conference) in the Chair. . . . 

Mr. Dhillon (India) said that India was opposed to anyone making the 






Indian Ocean an area of tension. She wished it to be a nuclear-free zone 
and an area of peace and co-operation. Unfortunately, in East Bengal 
there was a holocaust of genocide and, in addition, there were repeated 
threats by the President of Pakistan of total war against India. . . . 

Mr. Navaratnam (Ceylon) remarked that if the inter-Parliamentary 
Union had examined the situation in Vietnam and the Middle East before 
it got out of control the world would have been spared much fighting and 
misery and destruction of life and property. The Union should examine 
events in Pakistan. If it did not seek a solution to the problem it would fail 
in its duty to the world community. The situation in East Pakistan had not 
gone beyond the stage when a solution was possible. If the Union did not 
intervene, the situation would deteriorate and what was now described as 
a civil war might result in an armed conflict and a situation much worse 
than that in Vietnam or the Middle East. The Union should intervene at 
once for the release of Sheik Mujibur Rahman, who might have been the 
chief executive of all Pakistan if power had been transferred from the mil¬ 
itary regime to the electefd representatives of the people after the 1970 
general elections. 

Mr. De Niet (Netherlands) stated that the Netherlands delegation 
were firmly opposed to the procedure which had been adopted in respect 
of the draft resolution proposed by Mr. Dhillon about East Pakistan. It 
had been decided to put the resolution to the Conference a second time— 
and this here regarded as a very dangerous precedent; although on both 
occasions his delegation had voted in favour of the resolution being 
added to the Agenda. Secondly, that draft resolution should be adopted 
but restricted to the title accepted for the item—international co-opera¬ 
tion in favour of the population and refugees of East Pakistan. 

Mr. Rashti (Iran) explained that the Iranian Parliament had passed 
laws implementing recommendations of the United Nations and the IPU 
in respect of peaceful uses of the sea bad and hijacking. Heavy penalties 
had been provided for hijacking. 

In vSpite of the cease-fire in the Middle East, there was no true peace 
in which all the States in the area could live in security. As long as the 
present occupation continued, a genuine peace in Palestine could not be 
achieved. The continued occupation was the sole cause of the deadlock in 
the United Nations peace negotiations. In seeking a solution in East 
Pakistan, member Groups must not embark on action which might be 
interpreted as interference in the domestic jurisdiction of others. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 59TH INTER-PARLIAMEN¬ 
TARY CONFERENCE AT PARIS 

September 10,1971 

The 59th Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

Concerned at the unfortunate happenings and disastrous situation in 
East Pakistan which has been described by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations as “ a very terrible blot on the page of human history”; 

Also concerned at the resultant exodus of millions, of people into 
India, at the continuing increase in the number of refugees and at the des¬ 
titution of an even greater number of people in East Pakistan; 

Declares that the fate of these people, who have fled East Pakistan 
and have sought refugee in India, is a source of pre-occupation to the 
whole world, and that this sentiment should be fully shared by all coun¬ 
tries in order to relieve the distress and suffering of these refugees; 

Welcomes the international effort already undertaken, and urges 
Governments and other public or private agencies to contribute gener¬ 
ously to the refugee relief effort and the East Pakistan relief programme; 

Urges the Government of Pakistan kindly to continue to offer every 
facility to the United Nations and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross for the Development of the action they are undertaking in East 
Pakistan; 

Likewise urges all National Groups and their Governments to encour¬ 
age the steps required to create the political, economic and social condi¬ 
tions for the safe return of the refugees to their homeland, and to inform 
them that the necessary conditions guaranteeing them an adequate liveli¬ 
hood and security in freedom exist. 
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Mr. HONG SOOK-JA, SECRETARY-GENERAL, BANGLADESH 
RELIEF COMMITTEE OF KOREA, PUBLISHED ON 

September 9,1971 

I have read with interest the recent letters in your paper concerning 
the tragic happenings in East Pakistan (Bangladesh) and the Korean 
response thereto. It has become incumbent on me to remove some of the 
misunderstandings, as the secretary-General of the Bangladesh Relief 
Committee of Korea. 

I agree with Mr. Kim Mu-Chang {Letter September 5) that the root 
cause of the brutal repression let loose in East Pakistan (Bangladesh) is 
political and economic in nature. Ever since, Pakistan came into exis¬ 
tence in 1947, the East Pakistan region (Bangladesh)—which is separat¬ 
ed from West Pakistan by a stretch of about 1,200 miles— has been treat¬ 
ed as a colony by West Pakistan. 

This has been despite the fact that the Eastern region has more popu¬ 
lation than the Western part of the country. As a specific example, 60 to 
70 per cent of foreign exchange earnings of Pakistan have always come 
from products of East Pakistan (Bangladesh) in terms of items of jute and 
tea, etc., but they have been continuously spent on setting up industries 
in West Pakistan. 

The same has been the case in the field of aid received from abroad, 
with most of it being spent unjustly in West Pakistan and only crumbs 
being left for the East region. It has been stated that no more than 20 fam¬ 
ilies in West Pakistan controlled the whole economy of over 75 million 
people of East Pakistan (Bangladesh) ! 

Thus it is indeed a truism that East Pakistan (Bangladesh) has been 
suffering from economic exploitation for about a quarter of a century now 
and the fact that they can bear this no longer is quite understandable. 

In the political field, it is a fact that no democratic elections on the 
basis of adult franchise were held in Pakistan till December last year. In 
December 1970, for the first time, democratic elections on the basis of 
adult suffrage were held in which the Awami League Party of Sheikh 




Mujibur Rahman, belonging to East Pakistan (Bangladesh), obtained an 
overwhelming majority and won no less than 167 out of 169 seats pro¬ 
vided for the Eastern region. With 167 members of the National 
Assembly behind him Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, according to accepted 
democratic principles, had the right to be the Prime Minister of the whole 
of Pakistan and not only of the Eastern region. 

The six-point program of the Awami League demanding autonomy 
for their region was an open document well known to the military rulers 
of West Pakistan and millions of copies of their election manifesto must 
have been distributed during the election campaign. 

Thus, the demand for autonomy of the Awami League after the 
recent elections was neither a sudden development nor any secret 
move. What happened was that the military rulers of Pakistan under¬ 
estimated the popularity of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his Awami 
League in the Eastern region, and with his overwhelming victory got so 
panicky that they could not think of anything but repression of the 
popular forces. 

This was not a statesman-like response and after having started the 
insane massacre from the night of March 25, 1971, onwards, the military 
rulers of West Pakistan now find themselves on a suicidal path resulting 
in the break-up of the country. 

These developments in East Pakistan (Bangladesh) have resulted in 
an unprecedented flow of refugees into neighbouring India with about 8 
million refugees having already crossed over. Come to think of it, the 
number of these refugees is more than the total population of Switzerland 
and New Zealand put together! 

The arrival of such a vast number of refugees in India threatens the 
social, political and economic fabric of that country. This is a terrible 
thing. Also, India cannot be expected to provide food, shelter and med¬ 
ical facilities for such a vast number of refugees for an indefinite period. 

Some international help (including some from the United Stales) has 
been extended but so far the amount of assistance received in this gigan¬ 
tic task is a pittance as compared to the expense and efforts required. 

It is bearing the above facts in mind that we in Korea decided to 
organize a Bangladesh Relief Committee, with the hope that a poor man’s 
Penny is worth more than a rich man’s pound. We are conscious of our 
limitations but we must help even if we happen to be comparatively 
poor.... 



A few months back, it was the 167 elected members of Eastern region 
of Pakistan who declared that henceforth their area would be known as 
“Bangladesh”. Therefore, it is only proper for us to respect the wishes of 
the democratically elected representatives of that area. 

It is relevant to recall that during the Japanese occupation of our 
country, Koreans were referred to as “Japanese from the peninsula” and 
in the same way people of Taiwan were referred to as “ Japanese from the 
island ” . I remember how happy we used to feel when outsiders would 
refer to us as Koreans and not as “Japanese from the peninsula, etc.” We 
have not forgotten those days. 

The least that we can do for the freedom-fighters of East Pakistan 
(Bangladesh) is to call them by the name that they want to be known by. 
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STATEMENT BY THE BUREAU OF THE SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL IN LONDON 
September 11,1971 

The Bureau of the Socialist International expresses its profound con¬ 
cern at the terrible human tragedy which has resulted from the political 
crisis in Pakistan. The stream of refugees from East Pakistan into India, 
which continues unabated, is placing a tremendous burden on the 
Government of India. 

The Bureau of the International declares that there must be a political 
solution to this tragedy, and condemns this violation of human rights by 
the Pakistan military regime. 

The Bureau of the Socialist International calls for — 

1. An immediate end to military repression in East Pakistan; 

2. The immediate and unconditional release of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and the other democratically-elected representatives of 
East Pakistan. 

The Bureau of the Socialist International believes that the situation in 
the Indian sub-continent constitutes a threat to peace as defined by the 
U.N. Charter. 

The Socialist International deeply regrets that the world community 
has not responded with sufficient urgency to this crisis and urges : 

1. That the U.N. should involve itself directly in working for a polit¬ 
ical solution which is in accordance with the Will of the people of 
East Pakistan. 

2. That the U.N. should assume full responsibility for the refugee 
aid programme through a U.N.-administered Relief Agency, and 
in the meantime calls on all Governments to share the burden 
presently being carried by India alone; and 

3. All countries, and in particular the members of the Pakistan Aid 
Consortium, to refuse economic and military aid to Pakistan until 
a satisfactory political solution has been agreed. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. H.C. TEMPLETON (NEW ZEALAND), 
AT THE COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE, KUALA LUMPUR 

September 13,1971 

We ourselves, as a country, have emphasised that we believe that the 
Commonwealth and the United Nations must assist the Indian and 
Pakistani people in solving this problem. We have raised this directly 
with the Pakistan Government. The Prime Minister of New Zealand has 
written to the President to emphasise the rights of the people of East 
Pakistan. We believe that he and his government must come to terms with 
the elected representatives of East Pakistan, and that they must call off 
the mockery of a trial of the elected leader of East Pakistan: they must 
recognise his rights. We must all call for this shift in policy. 

STATEMENT BY MR. BISSEMBER (GUYANA), AT THE 

COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, 

KUALA LUMPUR 

September 13,1971 

I do not believe, I do not disbelieve rather, the international norm that 
we must not interfere in the internal affairs of another independent terri¬ 
tory, but what I do submit, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished Delegates, is 
that where there is human suffering, where there is human degradation, 
and where there is a renunciation of all the rules of public morality, and 
of all the rules of international justice, it is the right and duty of every 
Commonwealth Parliamentarian to air their views at a conference of this 
nature. I submit that the happenings in India and Pakistan are of tremen¬ 
dous importance not only to us in the Commonwealth but to all those who 
believe in international justice and the rule of law in the world.... 

....I thought thai Mr. Zafar (Pakistan’s Minister of Law some years 
earlier), and those who live in that great country of Pakistan, believe in 
parliamentary democracy, that is why they were trying to host the con¬ 
ference there. Mr. Chairman, with the greatest respect for those who live 




there, how could we think of having a conference in Pakistan when they 
themselves called elections—and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman won those 
elections, they won the elections but they were not allowed to form a gov¬ 
ernment in Pakistan. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned that because a certain colleague of mine 
said that the elections were not conducted properly, but Mr. Chairman, 
the fact of the matter is just as Red China exists and must be seated in the 
United Nations, the same fact exists that East Pakistan entered into the 
elections, they won by a majority and they got majority seats, therefore 
they should run the country, the same way Red China must be seated in 
the United Nations. We cannot sit in Kuala Lumpur and tell the man in 
Colombo how to put his furniture in his house, it is none of our business, 
but what we can say is this; that if we find that things have been taking 
place which are against the international norms, international policies of 
the rule of law, etc., it is our right as parliamentarians to say and to con¬ 
demn here and ask our respective Governments to speak at the United 
Nations, for there is no greater tragedy in the world today than what is 
happening in India and Paki.stan.... 

.... I, therefore, feel, Mr. Chairman, that we assembled here in this 
August body, a body which represents over 30 independent nations I am 
told, should spare no means whatsoever in condemning atrocities, in con¬ 
demning violation of the democratic principles and in condemning all 
those who try to wreck constitutions and who try to bring disaster to the 
people of this world, as the disaster and atrocities are being brought on 
the people of India. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON BANGLADESH HELD IN NEW DELHI 

September 18 to 20,1971 

TTie International Conference on Bangladesh, consisting of more than 
one hundred and fifty delegates from all continents and 24 countries, met 
in New Delhi on September 18-20, 1971, to consider the recent events in 
Bangladesh which have resulted in one of the major disasters in human 
history, and to suggest effective action for a satisfactory solution. 

2. The International Conference wholeheartedly supports the struggle 
of the people of Bangladesh against West Pakistani dominance. The 
Conference feels deeply shocked at the ruthless military campaign of 
wanton destruction, amounting to genocide, directed against the people 
of Bangladesh, especially against the Awami League which won an over¬ 
whelming popular mandate on the December, 1970 General Elections to 
the Pakistan National Assembly, the intellectuals and the minorities. This 
has resulted in the death of million and in the exodus of over eight mil¬ 
lion refugees into India—an exodus which still continues and has placed 
tremendous economic and social burdens on India. 

3. The Conference expresses appreciation of the commendable work 
done by the Government and people of India in giving relief to the 
refugees from Bangladesh and of the assistance offered by the interna¬ 
tional community for this deeply humanitarian work. 

4. The Conference declares that the political struggle of the people of 
Bangladesh should be viewed by the international community as a 
national struggle for freedom. 

5. The Conference especially condemns the gross violation of human 
rights in Pakistan which continues to this day and urges upon the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to place this problem before all organs of the 
United Nations as a violation of human rights and as a threat to the peace 
of the world. 

6. The Conference affirms that a political settlement acceptable to the 





people and Government of Bangladesh as now constituted under the pres¬ 
identship of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is an urgent necessity. The 
Conference further affirms that the return of the refugees to their home¬ 
land in safety and confidence depends on such a settlement and is an 
essential pre-condition for a solution of the present crisis. 

7. The Conference recommends that the Government of Bangladesh 
be recognized by the Governments of the world, as Bangladesh has all the 
geographic; historical, ethnic and linguistic characteristics of a sovereign 
nation. 

8. The Conference recognizes that there is moral support for the free¬ 
dom struggle of Bangladesh in many parts of the world. However, in 
order that this moral support may be translated into effective action, the 
Conference appeals to the Governments of the world to stop forthwith 
the supply of arms, ammunition, spare parts, and all military facilities to 
the Government of Pakistan. The Conference also appeals to the govern¬ 
ments of the world, international finance institutions and aid agencies to 
stop forthwith all kinds of economic aid to the Government of Pakistan. 

9. The Conference further appeals to the Governments and peoples of 
the world to offer immediate and effective assistance to the Government 
of Bangladesh : for some, this may include military assistance; for others, 
it may mean economic and other kinds of assistance including non-vio¬ 
lent action. 

10. The Conference appeals to the United Nations and to all interna¬ 
tional organizations to channel aid meant for relieving suffering in 
Bangladesh through the Government of Bangla Desh under international 
supervision in order to ensure that such aid reaches those for whom it is 
meant. 

11. The Conference requests the International Committee of the Red 
Cross to take an immediate initiative, under Article III of the Fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949, which is fully binding in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, to take direct responsibility for the organization and distri¬ 
bution of relief supplies in Bangladesh. The participation of the 
Government of Bangladesh is essential and consistent with the terms of 
this Convention. In no circumstances should this task be entrusted to the 
Pakistani Martial Law Authorities. 

12. The Conference urges that all governments, inter-governmental 
agencies, and non-governmental organizations waive all restrictions as 
far as the life and health of the children of Bangladesh is concerned, and. 
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where difficult choices must be made between national liberation and 
human survival, to protect in every way the lives of children as the most 
precious legacy for the future of Bangladessh and the world. In this regard, 
the Conference suggests the possible creation of internationally-con¬ 
trolled emergency sanctuaries for children inside Bangladesh. 

13. The Conference recommends the establishment of an 
International Committee of Friends of Bangladesh to disseminate infor¬ 
mation based on authoritative sources to peoples, governments and non¬ 
governmental agencies and to take other effective measures with a view 
to fostering public support to the liberation movement in Bangladesh. 

THE VOICE OF THE COMITY OF NATIONS* 

Qudratullah Hadad 

Afghanistan 

Let me express sincere thanks on behalf of my organisation—the 
Afghan Social Democrat—for your invitation to lake part in the discus¬ 
sions in regard to the problem of Bangladesh. Our organisation and many 
people in Afghanistan have great sympathy with the struggle of the peo¬ 
ple of Bangladesh. 

Our organisation, the Afghan Social Democrat, depends on the nation¬ 
al culture, national economy, national heritage and national history and the 
united feelings of Pashtoon for great historical glory of Afghanistan in the 
heart of Asia. It continues to struggle against imperialism and feudalism 
with the sole objective of keeping Afghanistan for the Afghans. 

We believe that after achieving national democracy and national 
economy, we will continue our struggle against exploitation and capital¬ 
ism in order to establish a real dynamic national Afghan society. 

Our aim is not only to fight against foreign imperialism but also 
against internal exploitation. 

We believe that we will shed our blood for every inch of great and histor¬ 
ical Afghanistan and we will strive for a national slate and national revolution. 

Our great nation for more than 100 years waged a struggle against 
British and other intruders. Our national leader late Amanullah, 50 years 
ago when signing the 1921 treaty of independence with the British in 
Kabul, slated to the British Mission : “In general we are in favour of inde¬ 
pendence of all nations and we always express our concern at the loss of 
liberty of any nation”. 

* Speeches delivered at the plenary session on September 18, 1971. 




Since the aim and policy of our organisation and the feelings of 
Afghanistan are for the liberty and self-determination of people every¬ 
where, we naturally support the struggle of the people of Bangladesh and 
we will continue to follow this policy because this is a traditional view of 
the Afghan nation to fight imperialism and exploitation. 

On the other hand, there is a similarity of views between the problems 
of Pashtoonistan and Bangladesh. Pashtoonistan too like Bangladesh, 
without much difference, is under exploitation and suppression of a few 
families in Punjab. Today the people of Bangladesh are suffering because 
of atrocities occurring there. As in the past, the Pashtoon and Baluchs 
also suffer because of their just struggle for self-determination although 
it is not easy to impose any kind of foreign will on the twenty million 
armed Pashtoons, 

We also pay attention to the question of Bangladesh because it is an 
international problem, it is a Moslem problem, it is a humanitarian prob¬ 
lem, as well as a problem linked closely with the peace and security of 
this area. 

We will never forget that three years ago, the nationalists of 
Bangladesh in the central part of Pashtoonistan in the city of Peshwar 
staled that “the people of Bengal consider the revolutionary land of the 
Pashtoons because of their struggle as their second “Mecca” (which is the 
Holy City of the Moslems) and we always get inspiration from the sprit 
of resistance of Pashtoon people.” 

From the 19th century when the British by military intervention sep¬ 
arated the Pashtoonistan area from their fatherland, their struggle was 
continued just like that of the people of Bengal today as a minority with¬ 
in Pakistan. They always dream to join their fatherland in order to repre¬ 
sent a greater Pashtoon State to play the proper political and economic 
role in Asia. 

It is worth mentioning that on 16th April, 1971, in Waziristan—the 
home place of the late Faqir of Ippi (Mirza Ali Khan) in a meeting of fifty 
thousand representatives of free tribal iirca the question of definite inde¬ 
pendence of Pashtoonistan was raised with the aim of supporting greater 
Afghanistan. 

It was possible for the people of Bengal to achieve democracy and 
self-determination in a peaceful way because the geographical, cultural 
and economic requirements have no similarity with West Pakistan; but 
unfortunately they were unable to achieve this through the election of last 



December and they were faced with brutal suppression by army, which 
the people of Afghanistan view with great anxiety and condemnation. 

Our newspaper—the Afghan Millat and other papers representing the 
sentiments of the Afghan nation support the struggle of the people of 
Bangladesh for self-determination. In many demonstrations, which took 
place in support of Bangladesh in Kabul and Jalalabad our people 
expressed their warm sympathies. 

In conclusion our advice to the Military Government of Pakistan is to 
end this tragedy in East Pakistan and recognise the right of Pashtoons, 
Baluchs as well as the people of Bengal. 

We assure the people of Bangladesh that the sentiments of the whole 
world are with them and we assure that the victory is within their reach 
and we also believe that their brethren and sisters who have fled to India 
because of suppression will return to their homeland. 

B.P. Koirala 

Nepal 

We are meeting today under the shadow of a great tragedy, enacted in 
Bangladesh. Seventy five million people of Bangladesh, unarmed or poor¬ 
ly armed, are being gunned down by a brutal military machine and are 
being subjected to all kinds of indignities and humiliations by the occupa¬ 
tion forces. About eight million Bangladesh people have been driven out 
from their hearths and homes and made to take shelter in India. It is a great 
tragedy indeed. 

But there is a heroic aspect also of the struggle of the people of 
Bangladesh who are facing the mighty military regime of Pakistan. It is 
this aspect which should concern us now. How are we going to help 
them? It is not enough to pass resolutions showing concern over the 
calamity. We should do something more. If it were merely a question of 
eight million people taking shelter in India as refugees we could wash our 
hands of it an^ say it is for India to make her mind and act the way she 
likes. If it were merely the question of East Bengal fighting for some 
constitutional gain, then it would be of no concern to us. It is the people 
of Bangladesh fighting to uphold a principle, to uphold the dignity of 
man, to uphold the democratic way of life. They are in a way fighting for 
us also. 

It is because of this that we in Nepal reacted spontaneously to the 
events in Bangladesh. Whatever may be the attitude of the Government, 
the people as a whole have enthusiastically supported the cause or 
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Bangladesh. Why is it so? Because if the people of Bangladesh go down 
fighting and if the light is extinguished there, our light in Nepal will also 
go out. Even in India, which is a democracy, 1 may w'arn my Indian 
friends that if the light goes out in Bangladesh some of their lights will 
also be knocked out. The brightness of democracy and the way of life of 
the Indian people will also be affected. It is from this point of view that 
we have got to face the problem. It is not merely a question of refugees 
who have taken shelter in India, 

The hope that the dictators will respond to the appeals or diplomatic 
pressure of big powers or listen to their advice is a fond delusion. I can 
speak with knowledge when I say that dictators will not listen to any pres¬ 
sure except the pressure of arms. They know the language of arms. I will 
be deeply interested to see what this conference does for the people of 
Bangladesh materially. 

I fully endorse whatever the Chairman has said. I do not think the 
case of Bangladesh can be better presented than the way he has done. I 
am looking forward to the decisions this Conference will take. If we take 
concrete steps to help the people of Bangladesh, then we will have done 
something for them. I Would like to repeat that if Bangladesh is lost, then 
the people’s fight for the democratic way of life will also be lost else¬ 
where. We in Napal know that if the Bangladesh people win, half of our 
struggle will have been won already. 

Knud Neilsen 

Denmark 

It is indeed a great honour for me to be allowed to speak on behalf of 
the whole of Scandinavia. It is a big responsibility. I am also speaking in 
a different capacity in which I am here, that is, as Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of World Association of World Federalists. The World organization 
was very much concerned with the crisis in Bangladesh. The United 
Nations is a place where this crisis should be placed, it being the concern 
of the world community . Article 21 refers to national sovereignty. This 
is a right which the United Nations should defend. Every nation, every 
culture should thrive through its own inner freedom. 

What can we do with the present United Nations? What is the present 
international society? We can use the United Nations as an instrument 
where we can hammer out agreements at best and channel our influence 
and that is what I would like to happen. Now what have we done? We are 
one of the great organisations of the world. 22 organizations, among these 



my own, have already taken it up in the United Nations. Just a week ago 
the case was presented on behalf of these organizations to the Human 
Rights Commission. There was an exchange of hot words between some 
countries but the issue was placed on the agenda. It is there. 

Secondly, the World Federalists themselves at the Council meeting 
Iasi month issued an appeal where they called upon all 1 the nations of 
the world to come to the help of India and share the burden of the 9 mil¬ 
lion refugees. The World Bank has just issued an economic report show¬ 
ing the scope and overwhelming burden of feeding and sheltering nine 
million refugees. We have called upon the world governments to excer- 
cise pressure on West Pakistan and to stop supply of arms and war equip¬ 
ment to her. Finally, we have called upon the agencies of the United 
Nations for relief to the displaced persons who have come to India and 
also in East Bengal. 

Any solution of the crisis in East Pakistan must be based on the free 
choice of the people of East Pakistan regarding religion and political sta¬ 
tus of that area in the future. Some of the organizations, including my 
own, are in an advisory capacity in the United Nations. The Federalists 
have a voice there. We will continue, I promise you, to exert pressure. We 
have parliamentary groups of the Federation and we have instructed our 
representatives at the United Nations to see that their a ambassadors are 
there and they sit together and create an atmosphere for positive support 
to the people of Bangladesh for their right of freedom, freedom from sup¬ 
pression. They can create a psychological background at the United 
Nations. Can it be done? I do not know. In the next general elections there 
will be a discussion on the United Nations future. We will wail for it. 

Homer A. Jack 

United Stales of America 

1 have probably the dubious distinction among all lho.se present in this 
room of having been in Dacca, in Karachi and on the Calcutta border in 
the past six days. I have travelled almost 10,000 miles in doing so, and I 
won’t take time to tell you my insights. However, I would like to relate 
just one story. On the last night of my stay in Dacca in the Intercon¬ 
tinental Hotel, which was burnt, as some of you know, on March 25, there 
was a knock on the door. An anonymous person was at the door who gave 
me a type-written -nessage in English and this was addressed to a woman 
in Calcutta. They knew I was going and, it said, “we regret to inform you 
that your son was shot, was cut down in cold blood by the Police in 
Chittagong, not on March 25ih but on September 2nd. It concluded, “ 





please accept our regrets and convey our regrets also to his wife and two 
children”. It was signed anonymously ‘friends’. I was glad to be able to 
transmit that letter to the mother when I came to the Indian side two days 
ago. Just one terrible brutality, not only in the past but it is continuing. 1 
wish I had time to tell you of the continued insensitivity of the intellec¬ 
tuals of the community in Karachi as I met them a few days ago. I wish 
I had time to tell yon of the sufferings which I saw yesterday on the 
Jessore-Calcuta border of 600,000 refugees just in that one sector. As if 
it was not enough to have refugees from political oppression, there were 
terrible floods. In Dacca a week ago when I was told in detail the crimes 
against huminity in Noakhali, 1 remembered the words of Gandhiji in that 
very region during the twilight of his life. 1 would like to think of the 
Hindu-Muslim unity for which Gandhiji worked and for which he died. 
This dream of huminity is not dead, and in that sprit of the words of 
Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman we have come together in this inter¬ 
national conference with great expectations and yet also with great 
huminity. 

Tsuyoshi Nara 

Japan 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

This is my second visit to this great country. I have this time two defi¬ 
nite purposes; one is of course to attend this Conference in order to 
apprise myself of the present situation. It is useful to listen to the opin¬ 
ions of the people of other countries on the solution of the refugee prob¬ 
lem and the restoration of peaceful conditions in the East Bengal region 
which otherwise may lead to a conflict not only between India and 
Pakistan but also in the Asian world supported by other big powers. 

The other purpose of my visit is to inspect the camps and visit the bor¬ 
der to witness as a whole the incoming refugees from East Pakistan and 
hear what the evacuees, the Bangla Mission and the Indian people have 
to say about this problem. All the experience that I have obtained during 
my short stay in India this time may provide sufficient data which enables 
me and the Japan-Bengal Friendship Association to take what further 
action is needed to help the affected people. In Japan I have heard a lot 
of pathetic stories about the people of Bangladesh. It is most cowardly 
and uncivilized for any one or any nation to use military measures against 
unarmed civilians just because they have a different opinion or demand 
human rights in a democratic way. But at the same time I do hope and 
believe that this Conference is not meant to create hatred among the 
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people of the world against the people of West Pakistan. It should remind 
the leaders of West Pakistan of the need to respect human rights and to 
arouse the world opinion to take practical measures for helping the suf¬ 
fering people of Bangladesh so that real prosperity and permanent peace 
is established very soon in Asia which had been perpetually suffering 
from exploitation and conflict. It is very significant that this Conference 
is sponsored by the Gandhi Peace Foundation. What I did first when I 
come here was to visit Rajghat and pay my homage to Gandhi. 

Recognition of Bangladesh must also be studied from this viewpoint 
of human rights and dignity. I think I have already succeeded in focussing 
Japan’s attention on this Conference because the Pakistan Embassy in 
Tokyo has protested to the Japanese government regarding my coming 
here. 

Clovis Maksoud* 

U.A.R. 

Mr. Chairman and Friends : 

This Conference which has been called by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation was overdue if I may so so. Of course the human dimensions 
of the tragedy of nearly 8 million East Bengalis who have taken refuge in 
hospitable India has become widespread and to that extent shaken 
mankind. Stories have been related of the brutality of the Pakistani author¬ 
ities against the East Bengalis. All of us who have listened to and witnessed 
a part of this tragedy identify ourselves with the sufferings of the East 
Bengalis. It becomes imperative that we accelerate the peace of ameliora¬ 
tion of the conditions of the East Bengal people. 

Yet in identifying ourselves with the humanistic aspect we are only 
making a projection of an elementary call of duty. An elementary call of 
duty in these circumstances is not sufficient. The Palestinian refugees are 
suffering the brutality of Israel and the Jordanians in a similar manner as 
the people of Bangladesh. For a long time in East Bengal freedom has 
been deliberately denied. They are being denied their right ahd urge for 
full participation in the political, cultural, social and economic uplift of 
their country. Such a situation must be rectified. We must emphasise that 
the fate of East Bengal is not and cannot and should not be a part of the 
India-Pakistan dispute. If unity is to be preserved, it must be on the basis 
of secularism. To that extent we fully appreciate the urges of the people 
of Bangladesh that they should be free. 

* Attended the conference as observer. 
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We must equally t>e concerned about 75 million people of Asia being 
denied human dignity. This is not on internal matter. It is a matter for the 
human conscience of the people of the world as a whole. It is true that 
there has been a struggle and the Bengali people must have freedom as 
well as equality Sheikh Mujibur Rahman should therefore be released. It 
is not a political cause but a human cause. In March when free elections 
took place in both wings of Pakistan many people viewed this develop¬ 
ment as a purifying process for Pakistan. It was a historic moment. 
Parliamentary democracy was being established in Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan on the basis of secularism. We welcomed this development in 
Pakistan as Bengalis had been discriminated against for many years. A 
new Pakistan was bom after the elections. I think the dignity and equali¬ 
ty of Bengalis remains the primary concern of their struggle. It is only in 
this context that we fight for the right of people to equality in all matters. 
Friends, we have come here to learn more about this and as I said in the 
beginning we want to understand. Perhaps our understanding has not 
been as total as it should be. Our most positive contribution should be that 
dignity returns to the 8.5 million people of East Bengal who have been 
driven out of their homes. 

Rev. Fr. Ismail Quiles 

Argentina 

It is an honour to me to talk here in the name of Latin America and 
Argentina. I would only repeat the words of President Giri that it is a 
colossal human problem. It is not really a problem of Bangladesh alone 
but a problem of the whole huminity because the freedom of huminity 
means the freedom of all nations. How can this problem be solved? This 
conference will have to apply its mind to it. It must arouse the conscience 
of the world, of the United Nations about Bangladesh. I cannot do better 
than quote from Gandhiji’s commentary on Bhagavad Gita. He said we 
have to follow tmth, follow reality. But that is not to prevent us from 
fighting for human dignity. Therefore, I think we can help the people of 
Bangladesh by arousing international conscience and then we can be sure 
that truth will be sustained. In the words of Mrs. Gandhi, world opinion 
is so forceful that it can influence even the most powerful. So from this 
conference we can move the world opinion. 

Senarat Giinawardena 

Ceylon 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates; 
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I am grateful to the organisers of the conference for giving me the op¬ 
portunity to express the view point of a vast number of people in Ceylon, 
your neighbour. A committee for the human rights of the people of East 
Bengal has been set up and this committee has on it representatives of all 
political parties, trade organisations, and religious bodies. I happen to be 
the chairman of the committee and have been deputed to attend this unof¬ 
ficial conference. 

One important point that I would like to emphasise is that the free¬ 
dom of the peoples of the world depends on world public opinion exer¬ 
cised in the right way. That the story of 8 million refugees coming to 
this country is a matter of internal concern of Pakistan is no more ten¬ 
able in this century. It would not do to say that it is as much an internal 
matter as was in the case of Algeria, Indonesia or anything like that. I 
reject it. The right of self-determination has been enshrined in the 
United Nations. It is a sacred principle. I particularly refer to the ques¬ 
tion of Hungry. It was not an internal matter. So 1 refuse to accept the 
position that Bangladesh is an internal question. It is proper to have it 
included in the agenda of the United Nations. Bangladesh has exercised 
its right to self-determination in no unmistakable manner. 

It is a humanitarian question. One million people have sacrified 
themselves for the cause and 8,6 million had to flee from their home¬ 
land. Surely it is a tragedy of the first magnitude. There are many 
aspects of the question which I cannot deal with in a short time. 
Suffice it to say that we must see that this question is brought before 
the United Nations. In point of fact, I do not see any reason why, irre¬ 
spective of the attitude of the Government of India, this International 
Conference should not have a team of observers to see that the item is 
properly thrashed out in the United Nations and all support and assis¬ 
tance is given to the nations that are prepared to support the cause. It 
is an extremely important matter. We also must demand that every sol¬ 
dier should be withdrawn from East Bengal. Their leader. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, should be released immediately. Unless and until 
the military occupation ends, there can be no peace. No military solu¬ 
tion of the problem is possible. Even for a political solution, I am 
afraid, it is far too late in the day. There should be nothing short of 
independence of Bangladesh and 1 strongly appeal to all sections to 
support this as it would be a victory for morality, for decency and for 
civilization. 





Sigrid Hannisdahl 

Norway 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is a privilege to be here and have the opportunity to try to contribute 
in the solution of the immense problems of Bangladesh. I am the 
Chairman of the World Association of World Federalists INGO 
Committee, Oslo. We in our country, as people in all countries of the 
world, are deeply concerned about the unbelievable tragedies we daily 
hear from the newspapers, radio and television. As Chairman of the 
INGO Committee, I think our immediate task will be to work hard 
through non-governmental organisations to create public opinion and 
pressure groups strong enough to influence the political decision-makers. 
And last, but not the least, I challenge the women in the world : Let us 
not any longer be pessimists. Let us step forward and cry out a “NO” to 
all the ever increasing aggression on our planet. We have the most glori¬ 
ous example in this country of what can be accomplished by the ability 
and will-power of a woman. Let your Prime Minister be the guiding star 
in the freedom fight of Bangladesh. 

John Dunham 

Australia 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

1 will make my remarks very short partly because Australia’s contri¬ 
bution is not always important in proportion to the size of the Bangladesh 
problem and partly because of the potentialities of Australia. I have to 
emphasi.se this very much. As Australians we want to learn from this 
Conference just precisely what action should be taken and in which way 
we can rightly coordinate with those who are interested in this problem. 
The Australians have unfortunately taken a rather ostrich-like attitude 
which the Chairman has referred to in his opening address. Our govern¬ 
ment has insisted, as many other governments, that this is an internal mat¬ 
ter of Pakistan. It has made some contribution towards the relief of 
refugees. The Prime Minister in reply to a question in Parliament has said 
that he has written several times to Yahya Khan appealing for the release 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and setting out his ideas or some terms for a 
political settlement. A much brighter picture, however, exists at the non¬ 
official level and there arc the beginnings of systematic campaigns in 
support of Bangladesh. In some states of Australia committees have been 
formed in support of Bangladesh and they are working primarily to pub¬ 
lish information for the benefit of the Australian public to involve 



Australia more actively in the political rather than the obvious humani¬ 
tarian aspect of the problem. 

Australia needs much more information and communication with the 
Bangladesh Provisional Government. The newspapers face a problem 
because Australia has no permanent newspaper representative in India. 
These Committees, are thinking in terms of sending newspaper reporters 
to India and are orgaising dissemination of information in Australia in 
support of Bangladesh. I would close this very brief report with reference 
to an appeal that was signed by more than 400 academicians and other 
professional men and politicians. 

Fred Evans 

Britain 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is true that I am a Member of Parliament from the United 
Kingdom—a Socialist Member-but 1 would like to emphasise that 1 am 
not here as a Member of Parliament. 1 am glad that this is a non-official 
Conference. I am here as a representation of the Bangladesh organisation 
in my own small part of Great Britain, a very small part of it known as 
Wales. It should be, I think, known in the world, in your country and in 
many other countries in the developing world because Wales is known for 
its hospitality. It is known for so many other things. There is complete 
absence of recialism. It is a country which I must say is almost a class¬ 
less country. The people there are also conscious of their colonial histo¬ 
ry. It is a country which is known for its distinguished culture allover the 
world. It is known for its music also. 

We have formed in Wales a Bangladesh. Organisation which includes 
all the political parties in Wales and incidentally we have a nationalist 
party in Wales. The aim of this party is to obtain separation from 
England. I am a socialist and the freedom and equality of man to me are 
indivisible as world peace is indivisible. There is a great tragedy in 
Bangladesh today. I tried sometimes to understand the psychology of this. 
The scale of the tragedy is so immense that the people there cannot dare 
to think of it. I have watched some of the scenes in East Bengal or East 
Pakistan. Sometimes their emotions are so worn away that there is lesser 
and lesser reaction. We must face the facts. We must awaken the con¬ 
science of the people in the world and certainly in my own country every 
determined effort will be made to do it. I can only speak for my own 
country from this reostrum. As you know, the British have always been 
insular, not only geographically but possibly because of geography in 
some other things too, about the rest of the world. Because of this insu- 



larity it is often very difficult to get across ideas to the general public in 
my country with such force that they will feel driven to act. But what the 
British Government has done is to condemn in quite unequivocal terms 
all that has been happening—I mean the great tragedy in Bangladesh. We 
have had the Parliamentary delegations like the one led by my colleague 
Mr. Arthur Bottomley. You recently have had a visit from another 
Colleague of mine Mr. Peter Shore. We have also passed in the House of 
Commons a resolution like the one you passed early this morning calling 
for the release of Mujibur Rahman in the interest of national justice and 
for the recognition of an Independent Bangladesh. 

All these are general steps and my own party could not press for more 
in the House of Commons. There seems to have been some difficulty in 
making declarations of this kind. A settlement of this terrible problem can 
only be brought about with the cooperation of the people of Bangladesh. 
As you know only a couple of days ago Mr. Bottomley spoke so strong¬ 
ly at the meeting of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association that 
he has arousad their of Yahya Khan who is now saying that the CPA has 
been interfering in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. The point was 
made very well this morning that if we are going to achieve the preser¬ 
vation of equal rights and equal justice for all citizens allover the world, 
if we are going to talk in terms of world-wide recognition of basic rights 
and justice, than any talk in terms of national sovereignty is a con¬ 
tradiction. At almost every point world recognition is bound to impinge 
all ideas of sovereignty and indeed there would often be conflict between 
these two points. Therefore, I am happy to accept in this situation that the 
argument adduced in the early stages in the House of Commons that the 
British Government could not interfere with the action of a sovereign 
state is one which can never be recognised as valid. 

I would only say that the magnitude of the problem will be realised 
and there will be stirrings of the conscience among the ordinary people. 
I am certain that the organisations working to relieve the sufferings of the 
refugees are doing very good work, and I hope the day is not far off when 
we can say not “Joy Bangladesh” but “Joy Freedom Fighters” all over the 
world and “Joy Universal Peace”. 

Stanley Plastrik 

U. S. A. 

Respected Chairman and Yellow Delegates : 

I have come here from New York together with Mr. Michael 



Harrigton, who is Chairman of the American Socialist Party, on a mission 
of education, 1 would say our self-education through participation in this 
Conference. We expect our education will be successful. We have a lot to 
learn, and we have already learnt a lot. When the Conference is over I 
plan to go to Calcutta and visit some of the camps for a short period. I am 
a little hesitant about that because I feel that by now the refugees in the 
camps have perhaps had more than enough of people from foreign lands 
walking around and seeing the mi.sery and sufferings in which they dwell. 
My friends in the States and in New York have asked me to go there. 

I come from a country which, perhaps next to the military junta of 
West Pakistan, is most responsible for what is happening in Bangladesh. 
I say that in full realisation of the fact that as an American, when I go out, 
I am not supposed to criticise my country. However, I would take the risk, 
and it does not matter who hears me here, but we, the American people, 
have a very heavy responsibility which we cannot shuffle off. When first 
the tragedy began in March there was immediate recognition that this was 
the beginning of a big disaster for the human race and that unless some 
immediate changes were made many of the people of the United States 
would be held responsible for it. We know nothing can be done without 
public opinion, without organisation, public demonstrations and so on. So 
we went up to the authorities in Washington, Mr. Kissinger, whom we 
could contact, some Senators and others, and urged on them that we 
should act on humanitarian grounds and from our Government some kind 
of a general declaration of sympathy for the people of Bangladesh should 
be made. Besides, we should prevent any kind of military aid to the 
Pakistan regime. As everybody knows, the response was unfortunately 
negative. It is not that the United States has been adhering to military 
ideas, but if you examine it objectively it does not amount to very much, 
which I believe is true. It has perhaps more symbolic than military sig¬ 
nificance. But the position is that anybody who speaks such a thing will 
reject it fortuitous and hypocritical. If this aid is symbolic then it will be 
even a more symbolic and significant act of war. You are all familiar with 
the story and you know that some of our leading authorities, like the 
Secretary of State, can be charged, if one should want to do, with con¬ 
cealment of truth. But as an American I am aware of the fact that credi¬ 
bility has become as issue in American life and in the American system. 

The story of Vietnam and the story of Bangladesh—these are the 
illustrations. There has never been from the present administration or any 
leading spokesman any statement condemning or even hinting at con- 



demnation of what has taken place or even an expression, a clear-cut 
expression of sympathy for the Bengali refugees and the people of East 
Bengal. Unless I am mistaken, under the present administration there 
never will be such a declaration of such a statement, unless, of course, the 
public opinion in America is so strengthened, so organised and so 
expressed as to change that policy. Being a realist, I am convinced that at 
the present time this is not likely. 

However, I would not give the impression that indifference on the 
part of most Americans to the events in East Bengal during the first three 
or four months has continued. There has been a distinct and decided 
change which came about under rather curious and strange circum¬ 
stances. Believe it or not, perhaps the one thing that brought home to the 
American people that something was happening which concerned them 
and which they ought to know was through a concert given in New York 
Madison Square by a member of the former Beatle group, George 
Harrison. This brought together fifty to sixty thousand people, young 
Americans, students and youths who up to that point were unaware of and 
lacked in understanding as to what was going on. Out of this concert, as 
you know, this song Bangladesh came which has become a popular hit in 
the United States. I have brought a record with me thinking that possibly 
it was not known here, which I will be glad to turn over to the Secretary. 

At the same time, the popular media like Newsweek and Time 
Magazines featured stories and overnight the atmosphere with respect to 
Bangladesh changed. At that point the question was how this could be 
channelled into some tangible form or some expression which would 
materially affect and influence the withholding of war aid, symbolic or 
otherwise, and some expression of our deep seated anxiety and condem¬ 
nation of what has been done. At this point, once again the administration 
had another opportunity to show some initiative. It rejected this opportu¬ 
nity also. 

I would .say that only on the question of release of Mujibur Rahman 
will the administration be able to achieve some concrete and specific 
result. The highest circles of American authority did express to the 
Pakistan regime their desire that either the trial should not be held and if 
it were to be held, there should be no death sentence or execution of 
Mujibur Rahman. Otherwise this would create even a more dangerous sit¬ 
uation. That is the only specific result that has been obtained. 

In the United States any successful influencing of the administration 
and of those who make decisions can at this point come only through the 



American Congress. There exists a sizable bloc of Senators and 
Congressmen who are less known to you but who have already expressed 
themselves either individually or in the form of their action where in the 
last session of Congress they struck off Pakistan from the list of those 
who would receive aid in future. This is a tangible and concrete action, 
the only one that I can cite, of any significance, up to the present time. 

The new session of Congress is now meeting and we have agreed 
among ourselves to work for the adoption of resolutions and above all for 
refusal to vote monies which would be used for aid to Pakistan. Whether 
we shall be successful remains to be seen. It is very difficult to predict. 

In spite of anything which you may have heard, the American public 
opinion is overwhelmingly against the Pakistanis. If you have heard to 
the contrary, I am here to tell you that this is not so. The intellectuals, stu¬ 
dents, youths and others unquestionably know what is happening to the 
people of Bangladesh. Had it not been for public opinion, it would have 
been completely a different story. 

Finally, a word of caution. You must understand that the American 
people are now at the fag end of a very bitter and negative experience— 
the Vietnam story. They have reasons to believe or to hope that it will 
soon be over. Whether they are deceiving themselves once more or not, 
we cannot say. They certainly want it to be over. They want to see that it 
is over with the complete withdrawal of the American forces from 
Vietnam. Now this has its effect so far as Bangladesh is concerned and I 
think you can understand that. One Vietnam is more than enough—more 
than enough not in a decade but in a century so that when any question of 
conceivable or possible involvement in some other international sphere 
arises the reaction is one of withdrawal, of anxiety and of a wish, a con¬ 
scious wish, not to have anything to do with it. I know and you know that 
there is no comparison between the Vietnam experience of America and 
what is going on in Bangladesh. That is true. But the mass of people can¬ 
not think on these lines and if they are approached in the wrong way and 
in any way that they feel can conceivably lead to some kind of a new mil¬ 
itary ad>'enture they react very strongly against that. And I hope that is 
understood by all. 

But leaving that aside, I want to say again—this would by my last 
word—make no mistake about it. The American people have absolutely 
no sympathy for the Rawalpindi Regime. None at all. Any possible sym¬ 
pathy that Pakistan may have had in the United States was long since lost 
when the Generals and the leaders of that country persisted in insensible 



genocide. Nobody supports them as far as the general people are con¬ 
cerned. If the administration pursues the policy that it has pursued up to 
this time it is for other and completely different reasons—reasons which 
are alleged to be of strategic importance. The administration is trying to 
work out a fresh approach towards China. But you see, this split between 
public opinion not yet properly organised or mobilised, and the adminis¬ 
tration on political matters is a bogey which some of us realise in our own 
area. If those of us who are working for the Bangladesh cause succeed, 
and let us hope that we will succeed, the result would be that public opin¬ 
ion will once again assume the upper hand. That is what the issue in the 
future will be—^particularly in next year’s Presidential campaign. I can¬ 
not predict the outcome. I can only say that here is a growing number of 
people in the States who understand what the issues are and who will do 
everything that they possibly can to see that the outcome is favourable. I 
am personally convinced that once the American strategy becomes what 
it ought to have been from the very beginning, the days of this criminal 
regime in West Pakistan will be numbered. 

Mohammed Roem* 

Indonesia 

Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Delegates : 

I came here in my personal capacity. I know the man who is at the 
head of the Committee and who issued the invitation and I could not 
refuse. What I am going to say is strictly my personal opinion. I hope it 
will contribute to the solution of the very grave problem with which this 
conference is faced. The identity of East Pakistan is of much interest to 
many Indonesian circles. But I myself was attracted when you came to 
Jakarta and addressed the Foreign Relations Association on the question 
of East Pakistan, and what you said, Mr. Chairman, at that meeting 
impressed us very much. You had said : “friends of Pakistan are friends 
of India. And Indonesians are friends of Pakistan and friends of India.” 
We had in mind the undivided Pakistan. 

If one hopes to solve this problem he must participate in seeking the 
solution. And, therefore, we have supported wholeheartedly that the 
Conference come out with a solution. At one time there was a talk in 
Jakarta between two friends—one Indonesian and the other from West 
Pakistan. The Indonesian said that the most dangerous thing was the 
arrest of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The Pakistani friend agreed. 


*Attended the Conference as Observer. 




Mr. Chairman, I do not agree that Bangladesh is a domestic problem 
of Pakistan. If that as the theory, Indonesia would not have come into 
being. 

I want to tell you a story which is now history. And sometimes this is 
also called one of the very few successes of the United Nations. It is the 
story of the successful U.N. intervention in the problem of Indonesia. 
U.N. intervention can take the form of good offices, not necessarily medi¬ 
ation which has the deciding power. Good offices bring with it more 
power and are supported by public opinion of the world. 1 think this is 
one of the ways we have to pursue. There was a conflict between the 
Dutch and the Republic of Indonesia. May be that conflict was in a sense 
different from the tragedy in East Pakistan. But I think in the long run it 
is the same thing. If a situation in some country is a threat to internation¬ 
al peace, it cannot remain an internal problem. It is clear that the situation 
in East Pakistan is a threat to international peace. It can develop into 
much graver things. There is no reason why the United Nations and 
Security Council should not interfere. In Indonesia’s case the Dutch 
claimed that it was an internal question of the Dutch Empire but the 
Security Council was not of the same opinion and it appointed a 
Committee of good offices. The presence of the Committee in our coun¬ 
try at that time was very useful. So I would submit this idea to the con¬ 
ference. I think that in this case India is not the proper country to bring 
the issue before the United Nations. There will be many sympathetic 
countries who would be willing to do this job. 

Dentel Mayer 

France 

Mr. President and Delegates : 

You will kindly excuse me if I speak in French. What we must first 
do is to explain to the public that there is no conflict between Pakistan 
and India. No country should give any more arms to Pakistan which is 
committing homicide and genocide. We must also give relief to the 
refugees not only in Indian territory but also in Bangladesh. Let us not go 
to war because war will solve nothing but increase the plight of the unfor¬ 
tunate refugees. 

It was a great pleasure to be welcomed here by young girls, almost 
children. What this means as far as I am concerned is that we must take 
re.sponsibility on the human plane and leave it to the Bengali people to 
organise their political life. We should convey to the Pakistan 



Government our disgust against its brutalities and urge it to release 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman or hold a public trial. We must know that he is 
alive. It is the duty of the Western democracies to defend the elections 
fought by the Bengali people on the issue of autonomy. 

Pavle Jevremovic 

Yugoslavia 

About the recent events in Bangladesh we can say without exaggera¬ 
tion that they have taken back the human civilization thousands of years. 
Why did the refugees leave their homes.? I think they simply wanted to 
live in a democratic society which would enable them to utilise the 
resources of their country to get rid of their backwardness. Instead of that, 
the people of Bangladesh are facing a cruel war. One cannot believe that 
mass killing on such a scale is possible. Millions of innocent people have 
been killed. The constant stream of refugees is causing great concern in 
my country and I think, to people in other countries as well. There are two 
separate points—one is purely humanitarian. For refugees in India we can 
do more than has already been done. The International Organisations and 
the United Nations particularly should take some more concrete steps. I 
think we can come together and do something but this cannot lead to a 
permanent solution. It will not bring homes to the homeless. We should 
create conditions for their return. I would like to discuss the political 
aspect leaving aside legal theories. The basic principle of self determina¬ 
tion should not be denied to' the people of Bangladesh and the opinion of 
the people cannot be suppressed by military repression. The Government 
of Pakistan should realise this. 

We cannot say what developments will follow. It depends on many 
unpredictable things what will happen in Pakistan and in Bangladesh 
itself. But sooner or later the rights of the elected representatives of the 
people, I think, must be restored without any discrimination. We have 
already made a public statement in Yugoslavia about the trial of Mujibur 
Rahman. We cannot be spectators and in this conference we may consid¬ 
er some joint action. Definitely this action will differ from one country to 
another. 

Rishikesh Shah 

Nepal 

We have set up a Committee in Kathmandu to help the cau.se of 
Bangladesh and the refugees from there who have made their way to 
India. Speaking in physical and geographical terms, 1 think Nepal is 



closer to Bangladesh than any country other than India. Let me tell this 
international gathering that the events in East Bengal have aroused the 
conscience of the Nepalese people. We in Nepal have asked for the 
unconditional release of the unquestioned leader of East Bengal, or for 
that matter the whole of Pakistan, Sheikh Mujibur because we have felt 
that his release alone will help the political settlement of the question of 
East Bengal. 

I do not think it is not a matter within the jurisdiction of the U.N. 
Charter. It has been my opinion for a long time that in a question con¬ 
cerning the natural rights of man himself, it we are not prepared to look 
at it in the proper perspective, we certainly cannot find fault with other 
countries like South Africa for denying human rights to certain sections 
of their population. I am sure this Conference will look at this problem in 
this perspective. 

Our Committee has sent several representatives to this Conference 
and I assure you on behalf of every one of them that we shall do every¬ 
thing possible to help the cause of East Bengal. Of course, we are a non¬ 
official body. The least we can do is to make an appeal to all members of 
the United Nations to extend recognition to the new Government of 
Bangladesh. 

V. David 

Malaysia 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates : 

I bring the warmest gettings from the people of Malaysia to this 
International Conference on Bangladesh. We have come here to show our 
feelings and express our solidarity with the just struggle of the people of 
Bangladesh. We are here to be with you, to sharpe your views and express 
our concern at the horror and massacre in Bangladesh during March 
1971. At this juncture 1 am sure my colleague will share with me the feel¬ 
ing that never was much information regarding Bangladesh available in 
Malaysia. Our Government has been absolutely silent on this issue. But 
the people are concerned. They want to see freedom flourish in 
Bangladesh. There have been many schools of thought. Some believe that 
it is a war between Pakistan and India. Others believe that in Bangladesh 
the people are lighting for freedom. If we respect the right of self-deter¬ 
mination then no nation and no people can remain silent on the rights of 
the people of Bangladesh. Secondly, if at all there is a leader with whom 
anyone would like to talk about Bangladesh, he is the rightful and popu- 



larly elected democratic leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. If peace and 
prosperity is to be preserved in Asia, then he should be immediately 
released and any talks that are to be conducted should be conducted by 
any power with him. 

We in Malaysia are perturbed and disturbed at the manner the United 
States has been behaving. Though the people of the United States on 
many occasions during the last few months have expressed support to the 
people of Bangladesh, the Nixon Administration has been playing a very 
cunning role and this exposes beyond any doubt all talk of the right of 
self-determination in the United States. So long as it suits its purpose it is 
prepared to come forward. Here the basic issue is humanism. This butch¬ 
ery and massacre of the people and this horrible situation need to be con¬ 
demned and we people from Malaysia will stand with the people of 
Bangladesh in their just and fair struggle to live as a free people. 

M[. Soorian 

Malaysia 

We in the Democratic Action Party Malaysia are a little surprised that 
our Government leaders think that the Bangladesh affair is still an inter¬ 
nal problem of Pakistan. 

Bangladesh, having declared independence, is no longer a part of 
Pakistan. Bangladesh complies with all international norms and condi¬ 
tions in the set-up of its independence. It has all the requirements of sov¬ 
ereignty that a country requires for such a start. 

It has well defined boundaries and commands absolute loyalty of its 
population. It has its own national flag and national government over all 
branches of civil administration. It has linguistic and racial homogeneity. 
In the recent election. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman of the Awami League won 
167 of 169 seats for the Constituent Assembly—which is about 99% . 

. The birth of Bangladesh was formally aptised at Mujibnagar in East 
Bengal on 17th April 1971 by the nation-nouveaux’s acting President 
Sayed Nazrul Islam. History was made with the unfurling of the 
Bangladesh flag to the accompaniment of Tagore’s “Amar Sonar 
Bangla”. The acting President pointed out that the function was designed 
to show to all and sundry that the provisional Government did not exist 
on paper. 

This ritual was attended by officials of the Government, including 
members of the National Assembly, TV. cameramen and foreign corre¬ 
spondents and over 10,000 freedom fighters. 



Article 20(3) of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights says that 
the “will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of Government; 
this will be expressed with periodic and genuine elections and shall be 
held by secret vote or by equivalent voting procedure”. But unfortunate¬ 
ly the will of the people, which should be the basis of the Government, 
was not respected. Instead military might was unleashed to crush the 
aspirations of the people, but what Yahya Khan and Co overlooked is the 
fact that although you may kill some people you cannot kill the will of 
self-assertion and self-respect. Exterminating the dissenters does not 
.solve the problem. For every Sheikh Mujibur Rahman that is imprisoned 
there are 10 others to take his place and fight the cause just the same. 

The sub-paragraph in the preamble of the Article 20 (3) of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which speaks about equal rights 
of.... men and women also reaffirms “faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human persons”. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights also lays down in its preamble that mem- 
ber-States have pledged themselves to achieve “the promotion of univer¬ 
sal respect for an observance of human rights and fundamental freedom”. 
Therefore, the saga of Bangladesh is not and cannot be construed as an 
internal matter. Racialism was being practised and fundamental human 
rights were being denied. This matter is of international concern. If the 
United Nations was entitled to intervene in South Africa, then interven¬ 
tion in East Bengal could have been equally, if not more, justified. It is 
ironical that Mr. Bhutto who was shouting at the top of his head at the 
United Nations against repression of the African majorities who are seek¬ 
ing liberation in Rhodesia and South Africa, is pursuing methods which 
are no different from those of Ian smith and John Vorster. This is a case 
of the kette calling the pot black. Can it be regarded that the systematic 
annihilation and terrorisation of defenceless civilian population of 
Bangladesh by the West Pakistan junta fall exclusively within the inter¬ 
nal jurisdiction of Pakistan, so that the other nations of the world have no 
moral or legal obligation to check these excesses ? 

It is difficult to be a passive spectator to the outrageous and macabre 
inflictions imposed on one race by another as is going on in Banglade.sh. 
What in actual effect Yahya Khan is practising is genocide which has 
been declared a crime under International Law. The UN General 
Assembly in 1948 laid down that genocide is a crime and persons respon¬ 
sible for it are punishable under International Law. If Pakistan has any 
international obligation to observe human rights, any breach of such an 
obligation cannot be dismissed simply as an internal problem. 



The West Pakistan action constitutes a threat to international peace 
and security. Under Article 39, Chapter VII of the Charter, the UN has a 
direct obligation to determine the existence of any such breach of the 
peace and has equally an obligation to decide what measures it should 
take in accordance with Articles 41 and 42 to maintain or restore inter¬ 
national peace and security. This part of the world has now become 
another Vietnam and that it is ironical again that West Pakistan which has 
been eloquent in denouncing the killing in Vietnam, should mow down 
by machine-gun fire in four days more civilians than have been killed in 
four years in Vietnam. 

The holocaust in Bangladesh has cost the inevitable spill-over of 
refugees into India. Over 8 million have fled to India. This number is 
increasing at the rate of about 40,000 daily a poor country and the refugee 
problem should be tackled by the nations of the world in a concerted 
manner. It is gratifying to note that the Scandinavian countries have 
offered money to the refugees but this is not enough. The floods in West 
Bengal have aggravated the situation. 

It is hoped that our meeting would be fruitful and not an exercise in 
futility. We want to see result—tangible results. 

We recommend : 

1. The immediate unconditional release of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. 

2. The withdrawal of all Yahya’s troops from Bangladesh. 

3. The recognition of Bangladesh as a separate foreign sovereign 
State. 

To this end, we urge— 

(A) Application of pressure on Ceylon and UK to stop the use of 
Colombo and Maladive Islands for the ferrying of troops to 
Bangladesh. 

(B) Mass media of India should be turned on full blast to play 
Bengali sentimental songs to the freedom fighters of 
Bangladesh. 

» 

All India Radio should broadcast intermittent statements on 
current developments on the border so as to give further moral 
support. 

(C) The super-powers should be actively persuaded to try initially 
the gentle art of persuasion on Yahya Khan and his henchmen 



to stop insensate killing. 

(D)The Scandinavian countries have given money to help the 
refugees. Please of help should also be made to the Red Cross 
and other International Bodies for similar monetary and med¬ 
ical aid. 

M. Basavapunniah* 

India 

Let me, at the outset, thank you on behalf of the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) for the kind invitation extended to us for participating in 
this non-official International Conference on Bangladesh. 

This Conference is the first of its kind on the important and burning 
international issue of Bangladesh, and thus its special significance is 
sharply emphasised. I assure the Conference of our Party’s full support 
and wholehearted co-operation to the great cause of Bangladesh, and all 
the secular, democratic and freedom loving aspirations this cause has 
come to symbolise. 

It is by now full six months that a reign of armed terror is let loose 
and genocide is practised on the seventy-five million people of East 
Bengal by the military Junta of General Yahya Khan which is heading the 
Government West Pakistan. Men and women, in tens of thousands, are 
being arrested, tortured, maimed and shot Dead. More than eight million 
people are uprooted from their hearths and homes and are driven out of 
Bangladesh. Into Indian Union across the international frontier as help¬ 
less refugees. The entire Bangladesh is now reduced to an occupied ter¬ 
ritory by the military rulers of West Pakistan who represent none except 
the rapecious capitalists and landlords of West Pakistan and who do not 
hesitate to perpetrate any bestial crime on the different nationalities of 
Pakistan in order to perpetrate their savage rule of pillage and Plunder. 

A fortnight ago our Party’s Central Committee discussed the issue of 
Bangladesh and adopted a resolution on the same. It explains our stand 
on a number of points connected with the issue of Bangladesh. The 
Secretary of the Preparatory Committee in his circular letter dated 10th 
September 1971, after detailing the atrocities committed by the Yahya 
regime in Bangladesh, observes : “Yet, the world has failed to respond 
adequately to the cry of the suffering people of Bangladesh ‘for sympa 


*Text of the statement made by Mr. M. Basavapunniah as member, Polit 
Bureau of the Communist Party of India (Marxist). 



thy and support to their struggle for existence with dignity and honour”; 
and “it is hard to understand the inordinate cynicism and indifference of 
the world governments towards such a grim human tragedy”. 

I do share these feelings and only add that it is not at all surprising 
certain Governments and parties who believe in varied forms of colo¬ 
nialism and its perpetuation do not and cannot extend their sympathy and 
support to the struggle of Bangladesh. What is regrettably shocking is 
that several Governments and political parties which openly proclaim 
their support to the cause of oppressed nations and nationalities and their 
struggles for national liberation are either lukewarm in their response to 
the Bangladesh struggle or in some cases even hostile. It may not be rel¬ 
evant that I attempt here the possible reasons for this sad state of affairs. 

However, it is extremely heartening to note that all the democratic 
and progressive forces in our country—and in fact the entire people— 
have magnificently responded to the cause of Bangladesh and its suffer¬ 
ing and fighting people. It is this massive popular support and sympathy 
that pressurised the Government of India to openly associate itself with 
the cause of Bangladesh, and the unanimous resolution adopted by the 
Indian Parliament is a proof positive of the same. I am of the firm opin¬ 
ion that the measure of success we achieve in securing the ever increas¬ 
ing sympathy and support of the international community depends, first 
and foremost, on the tenacity of the armed resistance of the freedom 
fighters of Bangladesh and on the solid and united sympathy and support 
provided to this struggle by the democratic forces in our country. It is 
again this that can prevent the frequently found vacillation and hesitation 
on the part of the Indian Government, the vacillation and hesitation 
which, in the present contex, may prove disastrous to the whole cause 
which we all hold dear, unless it is arrested in time. 

In order to secure ever wider movilisation of our people in support of 
this great cause of Bangladesh it is not enough to have a mere sentimen¬ 
tal approach to the issue, an approach which plays on the crimes and hor¬ 
rors of Yahya’s militarist regime. Nor is it sufficient to highlight the prob¬ 
lem of refugees and its socio-economic consequences on the Indian 
Union. 

However important all these are by themselves, they are not sufficient 
to deepen the mass political understanding on the question of Bangladesh 
and the democratic values this struggle upholds. Ian of the view that very 
few people in our country, even the newspaper reading public, are clear¬ 
ly aware of the well-known six-point programme set forth by the Awami 



League, as early as 1966, even though it is vaguely talked about. In the 
absence of a concerted campaign regarding this six-point programme and 
its rejection by the then Ayub Khan regime and subsequently by the Yahya 
Khan Junta, despite the massive electoral verdict in its favour in the elec¬ 
tions of 1970, the Government of Pakistan, in some measure, may succeed 
in confusing the public opinion in India as well as in the world outside. 
The mischievous campaign that Indian support is motivated by its antipa¬ 
thy to Islam, that it is “interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan”, and 
that it is aimed at disintegrating a strong and united Muslim Homeland’ 
etc., should be counteracted effectively from a fully democratic and secu¬ 
lar angle. I hope different democratic and progressive parties and groups 
which proudly associate themselves with the cause of Bangladesh would 
give serious thought to this aspect and do the needful. 

We, very often, hear of the slogan of political settlement of the Issue 
of Bangladesh. I am afraid that quarters which seriously project this slo¬ 
gan either do not realise that now there is no other political settlement 
except to concede a free and independent Bangladesh, or indulge in such 
delightfully vague talk so as not to offend the militarist rulers of West 
Pakistan. 

The Awami League secured massive electoral mandate for its six- 
point programme and it was this that was sought to be trampled under 
foot by the dictators of West Pakistan. The demand for equality, autono¬ 
my and democracy is met with genocide by the West Pakistan military 
regime. It is anybody’s guess, what sort of political settlement there can 
be now, short of independent Bangladesh, and how else conditions are 
created for the return of the eight million rffugees and other political emi¬ 
grants? 

This struggle for Bangladesh is bound to be very stubborn and 
probably prolonged. The parties, class and mass organisations, enlight¬ 
ened individuals and Governments which throw their weight in genuine 
defence of Bangladesh and its courageous freedom fighters must be pre¬ 
pared for such a sustained and prolonged struggle. 

I, once again, assure you that our Party will strive its utmost to faith¬ 
fully discharge its commitments on this issue, and thus fulfill its calls as 
well as national duty in meeting this challenge, no matter how our famil¬ 
iar opponents malign us. 



Raj Narain 

India 

Whether we are socialists or not, we want the release of Mujibur Rah¬ 
man. History, geography, entity, culture, and above all popular support— 
these are the most important things that will determine the issue. Please 
have a look at West Pakistan and also at Bangladesh and you will see that 
from the point of view of history, geography, language, script. Culture, 
economic affairs, the two are entirely different. Above all, the main thing 
is when democratic elections took place in Bangladesh, 167 seats were 
secured by the Awami League out of 169 and out of the total votes polled, 
Mujibur Rahman’s party secured 85%. After that there can be no question 
of discussion whether recognition is an issue or not. Recognition will 
have to be given and we must accept the popular verdict and recognise 
Bangladesh. If we do not do so then our declarations of socialism, de¬ 
mocracy, anti-colonialism have no meaning at all. 

M. L. Sondhi 

India 

1 feel is to be of the essence at this stage in the plenary session to have 
made the basis on which the massive popular support exists in India for 
Bangladesh. To my mind as follows from three basic points. One, Indo- 
Muslim unity which is of very great importance for our country and for 
our part of the world. The second is the Asian contex of Bangladesh. A 
manifestation of Asian nationalism has been seen by the people of the 
world and we know that nationalism has asserted itself and no force on 
earth can check this nationalism in Asia. The third aspect of interest from 
the point of view of popular support in our country is the capacity of the 
people, their Government, that is the Government of Bangladesh and the 
people of Bangladesh, to assert themselves and to make it clear to the 
people of the world and to the people of our region that they intend to fol¬ 
low the course of independence of action to secure political rights in the 
family of nations. In other words, it is not Indian aggrandisement or 
Indian expansionism that is to be seen in the present political support of 
the Indian people. What is to be seen is the effort of the Indian people to 
delink the problem of Bangladesh from the super power context, because 
once this problem begins to be dealt with by the super powers it loses its 
significance. This is an international conference, but at the same time we 
cannot ignore the Indians, the Chinese, the Indonesians, who make up the 
bulk of the population of Asia. Therefore, in this context Asian sentiment 
must express itself in all the commissions of this conference. 



Dauji Gupta 

India 

Much has been said regarding the problem of Bangladesh. It is true 
that the military rulers of West Pakistan are committing wanton acts of 
murder in Bangladesh. Writers, poets, intellectuals and humanists 
throughout the world are condemning these acts. But one thing I want to 
say is that the military leaders of West Pakistan do not represent the peo¬ 
ple of Pakistan at all, not even the people of West Pakistan. I had the 
opportunity to meet a few intellectuals from West Pakistan and they were 
saying that the founder of Pakistan was not Quade Azam Jinnah but Katie 
Azam Jinnah. So this kind of feeling is growing there. The killing of peo¬ 
ple must stop immediately. 

At the same time we must think of the causes and the basic elements 
that give rise to such situations in the world, whether in Biafra, Vietnam 
or Bangladesh. Everywhere we find that there are forces behind the acts 
of murder. 1 will not forget to mention here the problem of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Hungary and Poland. I would request the delegates who have come 
from abroad that when they go back they should persuade their country¬ 
men to compel their Governments not to manufacture arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and supply it to any part of the world. 
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Finland Students for Bangladesh Freedom 

Mujibnagar, October, 4 : The Students’ National Union in Finland has 
said that the only way to ensure safe return of the Bangladesh refugees 
from India was “the establishment of an independent republic of 
Bangladesh. 

The union at its recent executive board meeting condemned the “bru¬ 
tal slaughter’’ of thousands of innocent people by the “fascist Yahya 
regime’’ and said it was the main cause of the flow of eight million 
refugees into India, according to a Bangladesh students’ union Press 
release issued here today. 

The union said : “It has been established that the sanguinary repres¬ 
sion of the struggle for democracy, violation of political rights, throwing 
the country into economic chaos and letting loose the most inhuman and 
brutal reign of terror left no alternative to the people of East Bengal but 
to declare independence and start an armed struggle to gain the same’’. 

It called upon the students of Bangladesh to join the cadres of the 
freedom fighters. “This is the only possibility left to you’’, it added. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

11th October, 1971 
To member agencies of ICVA 

Dear Colleagues, 

Through the mass media and through your own constituency and field 
workers you will have followed with the greatest attention and concern 
the dramatic and catastrophic situations in East Pakistan and in India that 
have developed in recent months. On the one hand succeeding natural 
and man-made disasters in East Pakistan have devastated the country¬ 
side, and uprooted and improverished whole populations. On the other 
hand India has had to cope with an influx of refugees now totalling 9 mil¬ 
lion, a predicament leading to health, nutrition, population, social and 
other problems of a magnitude unprecedented in our history. The fabric 
of society in East Pakistan may run the risk of collapse while at the same 
time its neighbour, the second most-populous country in the world, is 
having its forward movement in the fields of economic and social devel¬ 
opment jeopardized by the enormous burdens the country has to bear in 
caring for these refugees. 

Men of goodwill everywhere have risen to this challenge. The United 
Nations and other multilateral governmental institutions have reacted, 
notably through the establishment, on the one hand, of the United Nations 
East Pakistan relief operation, and on the other hand by the coordinated 
efforts of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees as the 
Focal Point for assistance to the refugees in India. 

For both categories of need a number of governments have been 
extremely generous either through multilateral channels or through bilat¬ 
eral activities. The voluntary agencies for their apart, many of whom 
have worked in these countries for many years, have redoubled their 
efforts and have contributed exceptional amounts of aid in cash and in 
kind. Governmental and voluntary bodies have also appealed to the con¬ 
science of the world to respond to the needs. 

And yet we all kr.)w that in this situation of unprecedented depriva¬ 
tion, the amount remaining to be done in the humanitarian field surpass- 





es what has already been achieved. Both in East Pakistan and in India the 
extent of the needs by far outstrips what the voluntary sector can do, and 
yet we must do more. I therefore appeal to you all both as international 
and national agencies to once more examine your resources and appeal to 
your constituencies for further humanitarian assistance in favour of the 
population of East Pakistan and the refugees in India. I further suggest 
that we all use every avenue open to us to influence governments to be 
much more generous than they have yet been in responding to these 
needs. It is not too much to say that the future economic and social devel¬ 
opment of the entire sub-continent depends upon the alleviation, to the 
greatest extent possible, of the massive stresses and strains endengered by 
the present situation. All efforts that you can make to keep this in the 
forefront of the attention of governments and the public will be of 
immense importance. Please redouble the pressure that you are able to 
exert nationally and internationally to this end. 

As far as concerns ICVA as a collective voice of voluntary agencies 
in addition to regular contact with the international governmental and 
other bodies engaged in these programmes of humanitarian assistance, 
we have recognized a responsiblity to demonstrate our collective concern 
to the governments concerned. The officers of ICVA have therefore 
agreed that advantage should be taken of the presence at the UN General 
Assembly in New York the representatives of all member governments 
and of a host of other institutions to press in the strongest possible terms : 

(a) for greatly increased humanitarian action and contributions for 
Pakistan refugees in India and rehabilitation needs in Pakistan; 

(b) for a meaningful General Assembly Resolution on this subject 
leading to further humanitarian action. 

In implementation of this we were glad that the Chairman of one of 
ICVA’s member agencies, Mr. Micheal Rowntree of Oxfam, was able on 
our behalf to spend some time in New York shortly after the opening of 
the General Assembly. To carry on from this beginning, the Executive 
Director of ICVA, Mr. Cyril Ritchie, will be going to New York this week 
to maintain liaison with Assembly participants. Subsequent to that, Mr. 
Jacques Beaumont of IRFED and 10RD, will carry on the mission, and 
will be followed by Mr. Leslie Kirkley, Director of OXFAM. Mr. 
Beaumont is currently a Vice-President of the ICVA General Conference, 
and Mr. Kirkely was of course President of the 1971 ICVA conference. 
We hope to continue this mission until the end of November with the 
same or with other representatives. While we cannot claim in advance 
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that the influence we shall exert will be decisive, nevertheless we feel that 
to do any less would be in some way failing in our duty to the millions 
enveloped in the tragedy that has unfolded on the Indian sub-continent. 

I appeal to those of you who have your own NGO representation at 
the United Nations General Assembly to give every assistance possible to 
the members of the ICVA mission. I also ask you to have your own rep¬ 
resentation accord the highest priority to pressure for humanitarian action 
on the scale I have described. 

Yours sincerely, 

James E. Edgar 
Chairman, Governing Board. 





MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF SOLI- 
DARITY WITH BANGLADESH—OCTOBER, 1971 

Before the immense distress of East Bengal and the tragic situation 
which will only get worse in the coming months, particularly on account 
of the ruin of agriculture, the French Committee of Solidarity with 
Bangladesh appeals to French public opinion to take note of the follow¬ 
ing facts : 

The Bengali people, maintained in a situation of colonial type by 
West Pakistan since the creation in 1947 of Pakistan, almost unanimous¬ 
ly pronounced itself, during the first free elections based on universal suf¬ 
frage organized in the country, for a very wide regional autonomy. This 
autonomy had been provided for as early as 1940 by the founders of 
Pakistan (Resolution of Lahore). 

In its electoral programme, the Awami League resumed this claim for 
autonomy. On the basis of this legally defended platform, it won 167 seats 
out of 169 in East Bengal and ensured itself an absolute majority within the 
new Constituent Assembly for the whole of Pakistan, with 167 seats out of 
313. In front of the transformation of t.he demographic majority of 75 mil¬ 
lion Bengalis—as against 55 million West Pakistanis—into a democratic 
and parliamentary majority, the military Government of Islamabad reacted 
by trying to drown in blood this majority’s determination for autonomy. In 
fact, it only succeeded in transforming it into a determination for Bengali 
national independence which expressed itself by a refusal to co-operate, by 
the constitution of the Provisional Government of Bangladesh, and by the 
guerrilla which has been a proof for the last six months of the implacable 
determination of the Bengali people. 

The savage repression being continued by the Pakistan Army since 
25th March, 1971, has already caused serveral hundreds of thousands of 
deaths. It provokes misery and famine entailing an exodus of 9 million 
Bengalis to India. The flow of refugees still amounts even now to sever¬ 
al tens of thousands per day. 

These facts constitute a deliberate and continued violation of 
exceptional gravity and scope by the Pakistani Government, and in 
particular of: 





1. The Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man, Article 21; 

2. The Charter of the United Nations, Articles 1 and 25 of the 
International Pact concerning political and civil rights; 

3. The Convention for the Prevention and Repression of the 
Crime of Genocide (ratified by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 9th December, 1948, and coming into 
vigour on 1st December, 1951). 

In fact all the accounts prove that there is a systematic elimination of 
the elite and leaders of the Bengali people and decimation of the popula¬ 
tion throughout the whole country. 

The fate of tens of millions of men is at stake, just as essential prin¬ 
ciples and values are involved. A nation is deprived by force and repres¬ 
sion of its right to dispose of itself. It is no longer possible to take refugee 
behind the alibi of an internal affair of a single State. The very dimen¬ 
sions of this tragedy makes of it an international matter. The official 
silence of most of the Governments makes it our duty to speak out and 
act. Our action must particularly be exerted in the following directions : 

1. The despatch of hAp. The sums allotted so far our 
Government are out of proportion with the needs and only 
supply a trifling part of international aid, which itself only rep¬ 
resents 10 per cent of what has been spent by India for the sur¬ 
vival of the refugees. Our country is in a position to do more 
and to do it quickly. As regards the assistance to be sent to the 
population of East Bengal, it would be advisable to guarantee 
that it will not be diverted and used as a means of political 
pressure by the Pakistani authorities. 

2. The pursuit of a political solution. This will necessarily be 
through a negotiation with the authentic and admitted repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bengali people. It implies the liberation of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The freely consented return of the 
refugees will have to prove that a satisfying settlement has 
been reached. 

3. Suspension of deliveries of arms. Our country is one of the 
principal suppliers to the Pakistani army. The last agreement 
concluded involved several dozens of “Mirages”. We learn 
from foreign sources that our Government would have under¬ 
taken not to deliver these arms and not to conclude these con¬ 
tracts. The stake would certainly merit an official declaration 
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from our Government on this subject. We consider that the 
embargo ought to be decreed on all deliveries of arms, muni¬ 
tions and spare parts to Pakistan as long as the military opera¬ 
tions in East Bengal are carried out. 

4. The suppression of economic aid. France, member of the 
International Aid Consortium to Pakistan, should propose 
maintaining the suspension effected in the Consortium’s aid as 
well as the discontinuance of the bilateral aid allocated to 
Islamabad as long as the Pakistani Government continues to 
want to impose itself by force on the Bengali people. 

The French Committee of Solidarity with Bangladesh intends to 
encourage the adoption of the measures advocated above, to inform 
French public opinion on the situation in East Bengal and ensure a liai¬ 
son between all those who refuse to succumb too easily to.a feeling of 
powerlessness. 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN PEACE 

COUNCIL—NOVEMBER 11,1971 

The following is a statement issued by Lenin Peace Prize Laureate Dr. 
Endre Sik, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Hungary and President 
of the Hungarian Peace Council, on the problems and consequences of 
the exodus of East Bengal refugees to India: 

We are deeply concerned by the fact that the situation on the Indo- 
Pakistani border is growing worse and worse. In the present circum¬ 
stances, there is no single spot in the world, however far it may be, where 
if a warlike conflicts breaks out, we could afford to be indifferent. The 
peoples of the Indo-Pakistani sub-continent are especially near to us. The 
traditional cultural relations, marked by names such as Sandor Korosi 
Csoma, Anrel Stein and Ervin Baktai, have still further been strengthened 
in recent years by a multitude o'" political and trade relations, not only 
with India but also with Pakistan. India and also Pakistan are good friends 
of the Hungarian people and in the trenches on both sides of the border 
there now lie people whose lives are dear to us. 

We are also aware of the fact that in to days world there are no guar¬ 
antees that wars will remain local. Dangerous, narrow-minded interests 
can easily escalate into continental, and even more dangerous dimen¬ 
sions, conflicts which appear to be of a local nature . We can follow 
closely the development of the tension. We are aware of what happened 
in Pakistan last year and specially in the spring of this year when the 
legally elected representatives of the people of East Pakistan were arrest¬ 
ed, carried off and murdered. We are informed of the horrible massacre 
unleashed in Dacca at the end of March after which hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people fled to India. We are deeply moved by this human suf¬ 
fering—the spread of epidemics in the refugees camps and the hunger 
and the misery of the millions of people leaving behind their country and 
their homes. The great concern of our people mainfested itself in the fact 
that, through the representative of the Hungarian Peace Council, we sent 
85,000 doses of cholera-vaccines to the refugee camps. Already a 
Hungarian peace delegation is in India and it has brought with it blood 
plasma, medicines and blankets for the refugees. The entire population of 
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our country is not more than the number of refugees staying in India. We 
are aware of what an immense burden this means for India and that is 
why, according to our modest abilities, we make every effort to help. 

The peoples of both India and Pakistan are our friends. Their efforts 
for national independence, economic self-reliance and for full self 
determination are evoking sympathy in us and we are standing side by 
side with them. But we cannot hide our conviction that the source of the 
present tension is in Pakistan. Pakistan has to find a solution: not for their 
relations with India—this in our judgment is only a secondly question— 
but first of all for overcoming its own internal crisis. Pakistan cannot 
remain indifferent to the destiny of the millions of people who have fled 
to India. There will be no tranquility in the sub-continent as long as they 
do not find a possibility to settle the matter in dispute, on the basis of 
respect for the rights of the peoples, with the legally elected leaders of 
East Pakistan—first of all Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. If the Government of 
Pakistan takes the bold step—reconsidering its policy followed since 
March—if it opens the road towards settlement, if it releases the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of Pakistan and start negotiations with them, the 
whole world would look at them with respect and honour. The question 
of East Pakistan has to be solved, the refugees have to receive the guarn- 
tees to dare to return home—that is the only possibility to avoid war. 

We are concious that being a small country and a small nation, our 
wards cannot solve such a grave conflict between nations. But in the pre¬ 
sent critical situation it is not only the right but also the duty of each man 
to take up a position. The word, the standpoint of the Hungarian Peace 
Council, represents the opinion of ten million Hungarians. 

This opinion is absolutely unequivocal; it desires a political settle¬ 
ment of the issue, for without it the relaxation, the dissolving of th». ten¬ 
sion in the sub-continent cannot be imagined. We are in the eleventh hour, 
but the outbreak of war can still be prevented through soberness, through 
high statesmanship. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. WILLIAM McMOHAN, PRIME MINISTER 
OF AUSTRALIA, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CANBERRA ON APRIL 22,1971 

In the House on April 22, Prime Minister replied as follows to 
question from Mr. Bryant as to why he had made no public protest at 
slaughter of people of East Pakistan by military Government of West 
Pakistan: 

Of course, we regret the loss of life, and I can make it known here 
in the House just how much we regret that there should be bloodshed, 
particularly because as we have pointed out, recently there had been an 
election in both East and West Pakistan and the Awami League had 
received strong approval from the people of East Pakistan. We also wel¬ 
come the statement by the President of Pakistan that he will try to ensure 
that civil power is resumed as soon as possible. We hope that he can 
very quickly put his statement into practice and, above all, express the 
view that there should be no more loss of life and that the leaders of the 
Awami League should be given full authority, civilly to represent their 
people in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. 


STATEMENT BY PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND ON 

MAY 24,1971 

The following is a report on the statement made by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Keith Halyorke, Prime Minister of New Zealand on May 24, 1971: 

“New Zealand has been neither silent nor indifferent to the tragedy 
in East Pakistan”, said the Prime Minister. 

Sir Keith had been asked to comment or remarks made by the leader 
of the Opposition when he was in Singapore on his way back to New 
Zealand. Mr. Kirk was reported to have said that “by not taking any pub¬ 
lic stand, we can only blame ourselves if people think our silence is a 
wall of indifference.” 
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When he made his remarks, Mr. Kirk was apparently not aware that 
on 14th April the Acting Prime Minister issued a public statement 
expressing the Government’s concern at the suffering and loss of life 
that has accompanied the civil strife in East Pakistan. Stressing the 
human aspect of the situation, Mr. Marshall called for an early end of 
the bloodshed and for the renewal of attempts by Pakistan’s 
political and military leaders to reach agreement by negotiation and 
compromise. 

“Mr. Marshall’s statement received widespread publicity”, the 
Prime Minister went on. “It was also drawn to the attention of the 
Pakistan Government through its High Commission in Canberra. 

Sir. Keith added that New Zealand had supported the right of India 
to raise the question at the recent session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. On 17th May the New Zealand 
Permanent Representative reiterated to the Council’s Social Committee 
the deep concern felt in New Zealand about events in East Pakistan. “It 
is the human aspect of the situation, the bloodshed and suffering, that 
has distressed New Zealanders most” said Mr. Scott, “but we are also 
increasingly worried about its implications for the peace of the sub-con¬ 
tinent.” 

“The Government has not only made clear the concern felt in this 
country about the situation in East Pakistan” said the Prime Minister, 
“we have also recognized that international action is required. There are 
now three million refugees from East Pakistan in neighbouring parts of 
India and their needs cannot be met without large-scale assistance from 
abroad. I understand n public appeal is now being considered within 
New Zealand ; the Government is prepared to lend its support to this 
humanitarian effort and to contribute whatever it can.” 


THE HOLY FATHER’S APPEAL FOR EAST PAKISTAN 

ON JUNE 2,1971 

During the general audience held on June 2, 1971, after having spo¬ 
ken on the economy of salvation. Paul VI had drawn the attention of the 
faithful to the sad conditions existing in East Pakistan, upset by the war. 
The following are the words of the Holy Father : 

Permit us now to say a word on another topic. 



Among the trials that afflict us now during this period there is that 
of the sad situation of the population of East Pakistan. The causes of 
this are known and it is not for us to judge its political value. We look 
at the condition of the region already terribly tried last year by the dev¬ 
astating floods of the Ganges for which even we tried to render some 
assistance and invoked the help of the Church all over the world. It was 
then that the charity of the Catholic Brealhren and Catholic aid institu¬ 
tions came forward immediately with their generous proof of solidari¬ 
ty towards Pakistan hit by the serious calamity. We too, while on our 
way to the Philippines last November, decided lo make a short night 
stop at Dacca in order to bring testimony to the Authorities and the pop¬ 
ulation of our special interest. A few months later, another and still 
more .serious disturbance has upset the eastern region of the country, 
stirring up a civil conflict of no small proportions. Two painful phe¬ 
nomenon Call for the solicitudes of the good ; the phenomenon of the 
fleeing of a large number of the inhabitants they say some two or three 
million of the poor people—who are now in a very pitiful condition. 
The other phenomenon concerns those who have remained in its own 
territory, and of whose difficult and grave situation the public opinion, 
during recent weeks, has been sufficiently informed and pained (Lit. 
painfully hit). We know that from various parts attempts have already 
been made to send assistance, both to the multitude of refugees 
and to the population that has remained in its own territory. Human 
solidarity, once again, shows itself to be provident and generous ; and 
we encourage it as well with our means notwithstanding the fact that it 
may not be adequate to meet the great needs, and still more, by our 
exhortation. 

But what is more necessary is peace, and we shall pray that peace 
may be quickly re-established and defended from the dangers of wider 
conflicts in the best manner possible taking into account the particular 
conditions of the population and the common necessity of preventing 
Asia from being disturbed by new and dangerous Conflicts, and (so) 
that Asia may rather be preserved in its free concord and in its original 
evolution towards its modern civilization. 


L. OSSERVATORE ROMANO—June 3, 1971) 



TEXT OF STATEMENT BY FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
ON THE CONCLUSION OF FOREIGN MINISTER’S VISIT 

TO BONN, DATED JUNE 14, 1971 

On the invitation of the Federal Government, Foreign Minister of 
India, Mr. Swaran Singh visited the Federal Republic of Germany on 9th 
and 10th June 1971 in the course of his world tour. 

On 10th June, the Foreign Minister had talks with the Federal 
Chancellor, the Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs and the State 
Secretary Doctor Frank. 

On 9th June, the Minister was received by the Government of North 
Rhine Westphalia and in the afternoon had the occasion to meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of relief organisations and the representatives of press and tel¬ 
evision. In the evening he had an opportunity of talks with the Speaker of 
the Parliament (Herr Von Hassel), Minister of Economic Co-operation 
(Herr Eppler) the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Parliament (Doctor Schroeder) and other distinguished personalities. 

In talks with the Federal Foreign Minister, subjects of mutual inter¬ 
est were discussed. The Indian Foreign Minister expressed great con¬ 
cern of his Government about the huge influx of refugees into India, 
numbering about 5 million in a matter of few weeks, as a result of the 
developments in East Pakistan. The Minister pointed out that this had 
not only imposed heavy financial burdens on the Government of India 
but that it had also created socio-economic tensions and posed a threat 
to the peace and security of the region. 

The Indian Foreign Minister thanked the Federal Government for all 
official and private assistance which was being offered in the context of 
refugee relief and for the understanding and concern displayed by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany for the difficult situa¬ 
tion created in India. The German side expressed interest of the Federal 
Government in peace and stability in the sub-continent and stated that it 
followed the developments with great concern and was aware of the dan¬ 
gers to the security of the region. There was agreement that Incia alone 
has not in a position to solve the enormous task of caring for the refugees. 
The German side pointed out that the Federal government in response to 
the appeal by the Secretary of the United Nations had already made 
available first cortribution to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
and that the F'ederal Cabinet was going to consider the question of 
more assistance for the refugees at its meeting on 10th June. 
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The two Foreign Ministers agreed that an early political solution of 
the problem was essential for the return of the refugees to their homes. 

The Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs explained to his Indian 
Quest the present state of the problem of Germany and Berlin and 
German relations with the countries of the East and West Europe. 

The Indian Foreign Minister conveyed high appreciation of the 
Government of India for the initiative undertaken by the leadership of 
the Federal Republic in the interest of detente rapproachment and co¬ 
operation in Europe. 

The discussions took place in a spirit of friendship and understanding 
which a characterise the relations between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and India.” 


STATEMENT BY FERDINAND E. MARCOS, PRESIDENT OF THE 

PHILIPPINES, ON JUNE 15,1971 

Following is the text of the letter from the Foreign Minister of the 
Philippines, Honourable Carlos P. Romulo, to the Indian Ambassador, 
Shri Deva Rao. “I have the honour to inform you that in response to the 
letter of Her Excellency the Prime Minister of India, dated May 18, 1971, 
addressed to the President of the Philippines, on June 15, the President 
issued the following statement to the press. 

“The Government and the people of the Philippines wish to express 
their deep concern for the plight of the Bengali people adversely affected 
by the conflict, in East Pakistan. 

“Although initially a political problem of internal governance in 
Pakistan—in which the Philippines does not wish to be a party—it is 
now a humanitarian problem involving the suffering, mounting daily in 
its intensity, of millions of Bengalis. To date the movement of refugees 
out of East Bengal to the West Bengal region of India has reached tidal 
proportions, close to five million and a raging cholera epidemic is 
wrecking havoc among them. 

“In the face of this situatioathe Philippines feels that swift and sub¬ 
stantial succor must immediately be mobilized by all. The nations con¬ 
cerned including the Pakistan authorities, the Government of India which 
has jurisdiction over West Bengal, and all the members of the United 
Nations. 

“In the name of humanity, the Philippines joins the Secretary-General 
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U Thant and his Holiness Pope Paul VI in an appeal for a concerted 
action to alleviate the misery of the Bengali people and to help bring back 
the necessary conditions for peace in the area ii disaster is to be averted. 

“In token of its concern the Philippine Government, through the 
Philippine National Red Cross, is sending a shipload of commodities, 
principally one thousand tons of sugar, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Indian Government through the Indian Red Cross, for emergency relief 
work, among the refugees in West Bengal”. 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BV MR. MITCHELL SHARP, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, CANADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

ON JUNE 16, 1971 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are pressing for a political solution. It is the 
only po.ssible way of dealing with the present situation. Unless there is a 
political settlement in Pakistan the refugees are going to remain in India 
and continue to be a thorn in the side of peace, if I may put in that way. 
Therefore we are all working with everything at our command and using 
every possible means of impressing on the Pakistan Government the need 
for a settlement, one that is democratic and made under civilian control. 

♦ Nc + * 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are studying this question now. There is a meet¬ 
ing of the Aid Consortium on Pakistan at the beginning of next week. I 
hope that by about next Wednesday 1 will be able to make a statement on 
matters including the one raised by the Hon. Member Perhaps I might 
also add that today the Minister of Nationals Defence has offered two 
Hercules Planes for the immediate transport of supplies including some 
of the ambulances which have been donated by the Ontario Government. 
These Hercules Planes will be leaving tomorrow morning directly for 
Pakistan. 

4 = 4 : 

Mr. Speaker, if you will permit a short answer, the preferred settle¬ 
ment, of course, would be one in which those individuals who have been 
elected pursuant to the recent election in Pakistan should be given the 
responsibility of governing Pakistan, particularly East Pakistan. 

(Extracts from HANSARD—June 16, 1971) 



YUGOSLAV OFFICIAL SPOKESMAN’S STATEMENT ON 
INFLUX OF REFUGEES FROM EAST PAKISTAN ON JUNE 17,1971 

Following is Yugoslav Official Spokesman’s statement at a weekly 
press conference held on June 17, 1971. 

“Yugoslav Government and public are following with great concern 
the hardships of millions of refugees from East Pakistan in India and 
therefore we have understanding for the problems and anxiety of the 
friendly India. In this connection we have noted the statement of Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi. We feel that measures should he taken urgently 
to prevent further exodus and create conditions for the return of refugees 
to their homes.” 

Finding of political solution in the interest of people of Pakistan 
would undoubtedly help to normalize the situation in East Pakistan and 
eliminate difficulties concerning refugees. Similarly we feel it is duty of 
the international community to offer urgent and adequate help for settling 
this difficult problem. Yugoslav Red Cross has already sent certain aid to 
the refugees and has issued appeal to public for fresh aid”. 


STATEMENT BY MR. ABBA EBAN, ISRAELI FOREIGN 
MINISTER, IN THE KNESSET, TEL AVIV—JUNE 23, 1971 

I welcome the initiative of members of the Knesset to bring to full ex¬ 
pression Israel’s deep shock at the temble acts perpetrated by Pakistani 
Army in East Bengal. It is important and necessary that we should 
express our sympathy for the sorrows and tribulations of the people of 
East Bengal and the refugees escaping, hungry and sick, across the Indian 
border. I welcome this initiative on this important problem. It is difficult 
to measure precisely the size of the catastrophe which has swept that 
country, but there is no doubt that this is the largest and most terrible 
human; spectacle on earth at this time. The regime of Yahya Khan has so 
far prevented foreign observers and journalists from investigating the true 
situation freely or reporting upon it in public. News of events in East 
Bengal are therefore drawn largely from eye-witnesses and the stories of 
refugees, and while the full details of facts are not known, the general pic¬ 
ture is as clear as it is terrible. There is a dark and cruel tale of death and 
destruction, persecution and torture, which has overtaken young and old, 
men and women. 
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Without elaborating of the long and sorry background to these events, 
I would note only that ever since Pakistan was established, inhabitants of 
the Eastern wing have felt discriminated against. The feelings of bitter¬ 
ness and frustration which this maltreatment caused over a long while 
found expression in the results of the recent elections. The Awami 
League, the national Party of East Bengal, won a majority. In defiance of 
generally accepted principles of democratic society. President Yahya 
Khan rejected the demands of the leader of the Awami League to consid¬ 
er the result of the elections when establishing the Government and deter¬ 
mining the internal regime of the Province. In the face of this refusal, the 
Awami League declared the independence of Bangladesh. The Pakistani 
Government replied immediately and harshly. Its army, well-equipped 
with modern weapons, took over the disputed area and the rebel fighters, 
inexperienced and unequipped, were unable to stand up against the regu¬ 
lar army of West Pakistan, which did not shrink at using any means of ter¬ 
ror in order to put down the Bengali population. 

At this point I do not wish to refer to the constitutional solutions of 
this problem. That does mol mean to say that Israel will not refer to the 
matter in the proper contest. I support the approach of Member of 
Parliament Horowitz who spoke before me and who suggested that the 
major problem today is not the structure of the State of Pakistan but the 
silence of the world in the face of the terrors and fears and the immediate 
need that Israel too should be represented both in awakening the con¬ 
science of the world and in granting measures to alleviate this distress. 

According to all information, we are witness to a human tragedy 
amounting to genocide. Warriors who know no bounds have murdered 
defenceless civilians, have violated women, tortured old men and chil¬ 
dren and turned many millions into helpless refugees. These poor people 
torn from their land by no fault of their own, are now reaching refugee 
camps in India, weak having lost all, destined for hunger and disease. The 
choleri epedemic which has swept through the East Bengal refugees has 
already killed thousands. Conditions of living sanitation and food in these 
camps are terrible. The monsoon adds to the severity of the situation. 
There is therefore a real danger that the number of casulties will grow. 

The Government of India is making all possible efforts to alleviate the 
bitter sorrow of the refugees, to give food, to inoculate them against dis¬ 
eases and to improve, even marginally, their living conditions. But the 
resources of India are insufficient and alone she cannot withstand the 
mounting wave of destitute refugees seeking shelter on her territory. Only 
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if the world will come forward to offer immediate and large-scale help, 
can a most terrible calamity be averted. The Jewish people, which has 
suffered much sorrow and misery in its history, must be specially aware 
of and sympathetic to human suffering wherever it may be, and the Slate 
of Israel cannot stand aside inactive, when faced with a disaster engulf¬ 
ing masses of humanity. The Government of Israel have already trans¬ 
ferred through the Red Shield of David Society to the Indian Red Cross 
a large quantity of anti-cholera vaccine and the General Federation of 
Labour (Histadrut) has answered the call of help by sending a large con¬ 
signment of medicine.... 


CHILEAN PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO U. N. SECRETARY GEN¬ 
ERAL RELEASED ON JUNE 26, 1971 

The following is the text of a message from the President of Chile to 
the United Nations Secretary-General regarding East Bengal refugees, as 
released by the Permanent Mission of Chile to the United Nations on June 
26, 1971: 

INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE AND INVOLVEMENT 505 

The Ambassador Permanent Representative of Chile to the United 
Nations Dr. Humberto Diaz Casanueva has transmitted a message by the 
President of Chile, Dr. Salvador Allende. 

The President of Chile expressed to U Thant his preoccupation and 
sorrow ovei the terrible sufferings of the Pakistanis who fled to India, 
thus creating dramatic refugees problems for this country as well as for 
the hardship the people of East Pakistan are going through yesterday 
because of the natural phenomena and today on account of the distur¬ 
bances widely deplored. In Chile, U Thant’s various messages were 
received with deep satisfaction. The United Nations is fulfilling its 
humanitarian mission by doing every effort to intensify its presence in 
this region and channel the reliefs which are now being dispatched from 
all parts of the world. President Allende hopes that East Pakistan will 
again enjoy security, peace and stability so that the Pakistani refugees 
could return to their homeland and .social harmony be reestablished in 
this region. The President of Chile does not conceal his concern that this 
situation might become even worse and increase tensions to the extent of 
endangering peace in this region. He states that the Chilean people are 
very sensitive regarding human sufferings and express their solidariiy 
with all peoples, especially lho.se of the Third World affected by misery 
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and helplessness. Distance is no excuse to feel unconcerned. Chile, said 
President Allende, is ready to co-operate within the United Nations with 
a view to finding a solutions that would alleviate a situation that should 
be considered a universal catastrophe and a tragedy for all mankind. 

Ambassador Diaz Casanueva stated that the Chilean Government has 
offered contribution according to its possibilities in money or in kind. 


FEDERAL CHANCELLOR WILL BRANDT’S STATEMENT AT 
A PRESS CONFERENCE ON JULY 23,1971 

During a Press conference in Bonn on July 23, 1971, Federal 
Chancellor Willy Brandt made the following statement in response to a 
newsman’s question : 

“We have approved an additional 10 Million Marks (Rs. 2 crores) and 
humanitarian relife organisations have by now contributed from 15 to 20 
Million Marks (Rs. 3—4 crores). All of this amounts to little. I don’t want 
to appear presumptions enough to sketch out a plan here in Bonn for this 
especially difficult subject and then say, ‘now we Germans know exactly 
how to cope with this difficult matter’. We have expressed our interest in 
the appropriate form. After my meeting with the Foreign Minister of 
India, last month, I discussed the subject with the American President and 
the U. N. Secretary-General and 1 notified Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
of this and of my opinion. I have also had direct contacts with the 
President of Pakistan and recently wrote him again. 

I should like to say this frankly ; A .satisfactory solution is possible only 
when the refugees have the possibility of reluming to their country. Other¬ 
wise, this problem cannot be solved in areas that are already overpopulated.” 

Asked whether this implied a political solution, the Chancellor 
replied in the affirmative. 


POPE PAUL’S STATEMENT IN THE VATICAN CITY 

OCTOBER 10, 1971 

The following is a report on the statement: 

To help East Bengal means to contribute to genuine peace. Pope Paul 
VI declared here yesterday (Vatican City, October 10) reports DPA. 

He said this in a brief address on the occasion of the day of prayer, 
fasting and collecuons for refugees from East Bengal and the people in 
distress there. 





The holy father voiced his satisfaction over the large number of peo¬ 
ple following his appeal to help Bangladesh. The appeal was still in force, 
he added. 

Distress in East Bengal had possibly no parallel in world history, the 
Pope said. 

STATEMENT BY DR. BRUNO KREISKY, AUSTRIAN CHAN 

CELLOR OCTOBER 27,1971 

Following is a report on the statement made in Vienna: 

The Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Kreisky, said today (October 27) he 
would write or convey to President Yahya Khan his own views on the 
Bangladesh crisis which, he added, was extremely complicated and posed 
the danger of a military confrontation between India and Pakistan. 

Dr. Kreisky told Indian journalists accompanying Mrs. Gandhi that it 
was the right of the Bangladesh refugees now in India to return with the 
guarantee of their safety. 

He admitted that a communication he had received from President 
Yahya Khan made a “controversial presentation of the problem”. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WILLIAM McMOHAN, PRIME MINIS¬ 
TER OF AUSTRALIA, AT NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASH¬ 
INGTON NOVEMBER 3,1971 

I don’t think that either the Government of India or the Government 
of Pakistan want war. The real danger arises from the fact that the people 
of East Pakistan are being trained in guerrilla warfare, and by accident it 
could so happen that armed attack might occur either from the Pakistan 
army or the freedomfighters in East Pakistan itself. No one, I believe, can 
tell you what the prospects are likely to be. What we must all do, and I 
will certainly be playing my part, I will have the good fortune to talk to 
Mrs. Gandhi tomorrow, is to press with her and to press with the 
President Yahya Khan that war must not take place. It can’t benefit India, 
it can’t benefit Pakistan and above all, it cannot benefit any of the people 
of these two countries. Those of us who feel we can play a part, however 
humble it might be, have got to bring home to everyone the lesson that war 
will benefit no one. The sooner we can persuade the Pakistanis to permit 
democracy or democratic regime to be established under the Awami 
League in East Pakistan as part of a total Pakistan solution, the better it will 
be. He has made his promise. 1 only hope he will be able to live up to it. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. LEE KUAN YEW, PRIME MINISTER OF 

SINGAPORE 

NOVEMBER 3,1971 

Following is a Reuter Report on the statement: 

The Singapore Prime Minister, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, said in London 
yesterday (November 3) he believed India did not want a war with 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Lee, who was answering questions at a diplomatic and 
commonwealth writers’ luncheon, said : “I think the Indian people 
themselves believe their Government missed a chance early in the 
year when they could have whacked the Pakistanis. I believe now that 
the Indians do not want to whack the Pakistanis as they have held 
back so long.” 

Exchange Unlikely 

Mr. Lee, who had talks earlier with the Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, said he was due to be in India on November 21 and he 
hoped it would be peaceful. 

Mr. Lee, who, according to informed sources, discussed the situation 
in the Indian sub-continent at his one-hour meeting with Sir Alec, 
ridiculed suggestions of au Indian “take-over” of East Bengal. 

“The Indians have had so much trouble by admiting nine million 
refugees. Why should they want to take 70 million people ?”, he asked, 
adding: “It does not make sense”. 


SPEECH OF CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT OF FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AT A DINNER GIVEN IN HONOUR 
OF PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI 

NOVEMBER 10, 1971 

It gives my wife and me great pleasure to welcome you, Dear Mrs. 
Gandhi, and the members of your party to Germany. 

You know our country from previous visits. In July 1956, you came 
here with your father, whose memory is cherished in the Fedeial Republic 
of Germany. Your last visit of any length was in 1960. 

I also remember with pleasure our meeting m new Delhi in March 
1959, when you had just been elected chairman of the Congress Party, 



and your stop-over in Frankfurt in September 1968. This time we have an 
opportunity to discuss in detail the problems which are of concern to both 
our countries. 

To begin with let me say that we in Germany follow with great sym¬ 
pathy developments in your sub-continent. They fill us all with deep con¬ 
cern. 

We share India’s view that the conflict in East Pakistan is primarily 
Pakistan’s affair and that any effort to find a solution must consequently 
be made for the most part in Pakistan. 

But, of course, we also know that this internal conflict has caused mil¬ 
lions of refugees to flow into India, thereby causing not only much 
human suffering but. in addition, a dangerous state of tension. 

It is certain that it will not be possible for these refugees to return— 
and this is surely the most crucial and immediate problem for India— 
until they can be persuaded that they can do so without fear for their lives. 

It seems to me that it is necessary in the interest of peace to establish 
a procedure for an objective discussion of the possibilities and conditions 
for their return. 

We Germans know of the distress of refugees, so there has never been 
any question about our willingness to help. The spontaneous expression 
of public sympathy in this country for the suffering of the refugees is 
manifest not the least in the donations which enable humanitarian organ¬ 
isations to do their useful work. 

All the same, we realize that the main burden rests on India. Whilst 
encouraging the Indian Government to continue their circumspect policy, 
it is only right that, together with others, we should al.so help to make the 
burden, which India has taken upon her.self, a little easier to bear. 

But above all, we address an urgent appeal to all those in position of 
responsibility in your part of the world to quell the dangers of military 
conflict and seek ways and means of reaching understanding, both inter¬ 
nally and externally. 

Here in Europe, we are trying in our own way to remove sources 
of tension and to pursue a policy of feason. You yourself, and on other 
occasions your Foreign Minister also, have spoken with warmth and 
appreciation of our efforts to bring about detente in Europe. We value 
that highly, and are grateful for the understanding and support 
we have received from India. This policy, I feel, is also beneficial to 
others, not only in the general sence that we are rendering a contribution 



to the organization of peace, but aTso in the particular sense that 
we find solutions capable of avoiding burdens for India and other 
countries. 

Political relations between India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are, I am happy to say, not under the constant pressure of com¬ 
plex, unresolved problems. We are gratified to note an identity of views 
both as regards our aim and our methods of achieving them. We seek to 
devote our energies to the cause of peace. 

India has made great progress in many fields of modern life and espe¬ 
cially so in the time since you. Madam, became her leader in 1966. We 
congratulate you on your achievements. 

There were many who, only a few years ago, thought it impossible 
that India would today have achieved her aim of producing enough food 
herself to feed her population. Industrial production has been increased 
further still. India’s successful foreign trade policy is reflected in her 
increasing foreign exchange reserves. We share your satisfaction at these 
favourable results. 

I feel sure that on this basis the economic partnership between 
Germany and India will continue to develop favourably. Mutual visits by 
delegation from trade and industry promise fruitful co-operation. And I 
hope that exchanges in the cultural, scientific and technological spheres 
will also continue to increase. 

In the past, we have allocated a considerable proportion of our public 
aid to development projects in India. We shall continue, both on a bilat¬ 
eral basis and as partners in multilateral projects, to do all we possibly 
can to support your Government’s development policy oriented as it is to 
progress and stability. 

In this way, we wish to render a contribution, beyond the bounds of 
our continent, to the establishment of a lasting peace system. If your and 
our efforts meet with success then this will benefit not only our two coun¬ 
tries but the family of nations as a whole. 

The bonds of friendship between India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are firmly established. Our intention is that it remains so. 

I now raise my glass and drink a toast to you, Madam Prime Minister, 
and to India's happv future. 
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STATEMENT BY SIR KEITH HOLYOAKE, PRIME MINISTER 
OF NEW ZEALAND—NOVEMBER 25, 1971 

The Resolution and the Joint Statement the (U. N.) Third Committee 
have adopted on the East Pakistan refugee problem are a timely reitera¬ 
tion of the conditions that need to be created in the area for the early and 
safe return of the refugee to their homeland. 

This result, although limited only to a consideration of the humani¬ 
tarian aspects of the refugee problem, has taken us some weeks of close 
consultation with other interested delegations. The discussions in New 
York revealed again, as we found earlier this year in ECOSOC, that few 
others are prepared to take a stand on this sensitive issue, however sim¬ 
ple it may seem to some New Zealanders. What we and the Netherlands 
(later joined by Sweden) co-sponsored was what we regarded as a mini¬ 
mum humanitarian appeal to those directly concerned. Even in that form, 
it encountered opposition from various quarters. In particular, it aroused 
suspicion of those elements in it designed to place the refugee question, 
as a humanitarian issue, in its political context. There was even a con¬ 
certed move made by some to prevent the adoption of any resolution at 
all. In the end. New Zealand and the other co-sponsors reluctantly 
accepted a number of modifications proposed during the debate. These 
had the effect of making the resolution less specific in its terms and its 
application. In that more general form its acceptance became possible. 

The Third Committee has provided the only setting for a full discus¬ 
sion within the current General Assembly of the refugee problem. Out of 
a deep concern for the refugee themselves, the New Zealand delegation 
asked at the outset for adequate time to discuss their plight. We called for 
reports by the High Commissioner for Refugees and by the Secretary- 
General. And we sought to ensure that the Third Committee’s response to 
the very disturbing reports they presented to the Committee should pro¬ 
vide a useful basis for subsequent action by the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council. In view of the latest serious deterioration in the situa¬ 
tion, the action taken by the Third Committee, and the part our represen¬ 
tatives played in company with the Dutch, was both timely and well-con¬ 
ceived to indicate once more the urgent need for a reduction of tensions 
and the beginning of consultations by the Pakistan authorities towards a 
realistic political settlement within East Pakistan. The initiative has at 
very least had the virtue of bringing the membership of the United 
Nations at large, for the first time, to acknowledge that it has responsi¬ 
bilities towards this vast human tragedy. 




EXCERPTS FROM POLICY STATEMENT MADE BY MR. 
WILLI STOPH, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF MINIS¬ 
TERS OF THE GDR, BEFORE THE PEOPLE’S CHAMBER— 

NOVEMBER 29, 1971 

The Government of the GDR will continue to devote great attention 
to developing and deepening friendly relations with the anti-imperialist 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The joint tasks and joint 
responsibility in the anti-imperialist struggle form the basis on which the 
collaboration of the GDR with these countries will develop further. 

Conscious of this joint responsibility, the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic is following with great attention and concern the 
threateing situation which has arisen in East Pakistan and on the Indian 
sub-continent. A further aggravation of the situation would be useful only 
to the forces of imperialism and neo-colonialism which want to hold up 
the consolidation of national independence and the social progress of the 
peoples. 

The Government of the GDR holds that a peaceful political settle¬ 
ment of the problems which have arisen in East Pakistan should be 
brought about in agreement with the Will of the people of East Pakistan 
and their elected representatives to ensure the speedy and safe return of 
the refugees to their homeland and to prevent military conflicts between 
Pakistan and India. 

Tlic Government of the GDR will continue to support the initiatives of 
all responsible forces directed at maintaining peace on the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent.... 


STATEMENT BY MR. NIGEL H. BOWEN, AUSTRALIAN MIN¬ 
ISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS—DECEMBER 5, 1971 

Following is a report on the Statement: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bowen, announced Australia’s 
neutrality in the conflict between India and Pakistan last night (December 

5), and will make a report to Federal Cabinet in Sydney today ( . 

December 6). 

Mr. Bowen said in a statement issued in Canberra last night that the 
Australian Govenmient was “gravely concerned” at the outbreak of full- 
.scale war between India and Pakistan. 

He said that although it appeared that neither Government had made 






a formal declaration of war on the other, both parties had now made clear 
that a state of war existed between them. 

Mr. Bowen said that in recent weeks, as at earlier stages of the crisis 
over East Pakistan, Australia had been in close touch with both parties 
and with other interested governments, in efforts to reduce tension and 
promote a political .settlement. 

The Government deeply regretted the turn that events had now taken 
but would continue to do whatever it could to help end the fighting. 

Mr. Bowen noted that the Security Council was at pre.sent meeting in 
emergency se.ssion to consider the situation. 

The statement was issued before the Soviet veto in the Security 
Council. 

Australia would not supply arms or warlike stories to either party but 
would maintain its humanitarian and economic aid within the physical 
limits set by the fighting and subject to necessary security precautions. 

Australia had good relations with both India and Pakistan, which 
were fellow members of the Commonwealth, and we were engaged in 
programs of economic and technical assistance to both countries. 

Mr. Bowen said the Government was in clo.se and constant commu¬ 
nication with the Australian High Commissions in Islamabad and New 
Delhi about the development of the situation and the safety of Australian 
citizens. 

(THE CANBERRA TIMES, Sydney-December 6, 1971) 


APPEAL ISSUED BY THE FOREIGN MINISTRY OF SUDAN 

DECEMBER 5, 1971 

The Foreign Ministry has issued a statement about the war between 
India and Pakistan. The statement conveyed that the Democratic 
Republic of the Sudan made a warm and brotherly appeal to India and 
Pakistan to do their utmost for cease-fire and for withdrawal of their 
forces to inside borders, and to adhere to the solid fundamentals agreed 
by the world community, i.e., respect for the sovereignty of states and 
unity of their land and people, and to keep the way of peaceful solutions 
of any conflict. 

The statement confirmed that the Democratic Republic of the Sudan 
respects the unity of Pakistan and the sovereignty of its people over its 





land, and decides that whatever happens inside the territory of Pakistan 
and amongst the people of Pakistan, is their internal matter concerned to 
the Pakistani peoples only. 

The statement stipulates that the Government of the Republic of the 
Sudan has asked her Permanent Representative in the United Nations to 
invest his utmost efforts and associate with the friendly States in the 
Society for creation of the best ways for halting those armed conflicts. 

(AL-AYYAM, Khartoum—December 6. 1971) 


STATEMENT BY MR. EDWARD GIEREK, FIRST SECRETARY 
OF THE POLISH UNITED WORKERS’ PARTY, AT THE SIXTH 

CONGRESS OF THE PARTY 

December 6,1971 

In view of our feelings of deep sympathy towards both India and 
Pakistan, we are distressed by the new armed conflict it the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Many times we have expressed our concern over the situation 
which after the December, 1970, elections developed in East Pakistan 
forcing 10 million people to leave their homeland and to seek refugee in 
the territory of India, placing a great responsibility and economic burden 
on that country. Inevitably, this was bound to lead to dangerous social and 
political tensions in that region. We continue to be convinced that only a 
political settlement in East Pakistan which meets the aspirations and the 
will of the population of that country and brings about the return of the 
refugees could lead to the cessation of the present tragic bloodshed, to the 
end of the conflict that causes an increase in international tension. 


THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
ON THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT—DECEMBER 6,1971 

On December 6, 1971, the GDR news agency ADN released the fol¬ 
lowing statement on the events on the Indian sub-continent: 

With great concern for the cause of peace and the peaceful develop¬ 
ment of the peoples on the Indian sub-continent, the people of the 
German Democratic Republic have learnt that the Pakistani armed forces, 
by lounching air laids on Indian towns and operations of their ground 
forces, have triggered off fighting all along the Indian-Pakistani borders. 
The people of India and Pakistan suffer heavy and bloody losses. 





The foreign policy of the German Democratic Republic pursues the 
aim of maintaining international peace, of contributing to international 
detente, and of eliminating the causes of conflicts and tension. Therefore, 
it was and is not indifferent to the situation on the Indian sub-continent. 

On 29 November, 1971, Willi Stoph, Chairman of the GDR Council 
of ministers, in his policy statement, pointed to the necessity of prevent¬ 
ing a military conflict between Pakistan and India. On behalf of the GDR 
Government, the came out for bringing about a peaceful political settle¬ 
ment of the problems on East Pakistan in accordance with the will on the 
people of East Pakistan and their elected representatives so as to permit a 
speedy and an absolutely safe return of the refugees to their home 
country. 

There were enough examples of responsible government interested 
in world peace which appealed to Pakistan to guarantee a political 
settlement in East Pakistan. The Soviet Government in this spirit 
again and again appealed to the Pakistani Government. The Indian 
Government repeatedly has made proposals for a peaceful, political 
settlement. 

Regretably, the Pakistani military authorities have refused a political 
settlement of the East Pakistani problems, they intensified tension with 
India and actively prepared war against India. 

In view of the imperialist manoeuvres to veil and to distort the real 
reasons for the outbreak of armed actions on the Indian sub-continent, it 
must de stated that the main reason for the military conflict is the policy 
of the Pakistani military regime vis-a-vis East Pakistan. 

It is known that the Awami League of East Pakistan gained an over¬ 
whelming victory in the first general parliamentary elections of the coun¬ 
try in December, 1970. This party’s election program envisaged far- 
reaching autonomy for East Pakistan, progressive socio-economic 
reforms and Pakistan’s withdrawal from the imperialist military pacts 
SEATO and CENTO. The Pakistani military authorities brutally ignored 
the election returns, prevented the convocation of parliament and banned 
the Awami League on 25th March, 1971. West Pakistan military units 
brutally suppressed the population of East Pakistan. The Leader of the 
Awami League, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was arrested. 

Nearly 10 million people—about 13 per cent of the East Pakistani 
population—fled to India from the outrages by the West Pakistani Army. 
The provision of accommodation and food for them is an almost 
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unsolvable economic and social problem for India. The creation of con¬ 
ditions enabling the return of the refugees to East Pakistan is one of the 
key problems for relaxing this situation on the Indian sub-continent, 

A political settlement of the problems of East Pakistan is doubtlessly 
only possible on the basis of the interests and justified demands of the 75 
million inhabitants of East Pakistan and by negotiations with their eleet- 
ed representatives.In order to seeure the Indian and Pakistani peoples a 
peaceful and independent development, the bloodshed on the Indian sub¬ 
continent must be halted immediately and political settlement reached on 
the problems which have arisen in East Pakistan. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT SOEHARTO OF INDONESIA, 
DJAKARTA December 7, 1971 

Following is a report on the Statement: 

President Soeharto said yesterday (December 7, 1971) Indonesia is ready 
to act as mediator in the Indo-Pakistan conflict if the two warring parties 
request it. 

The President made this statement in yesterday’s limited cabinet 
meeting at the Bina Graha building in relation to the current crisis 
between India and Pakistan. 

Indonesia, being friendly to both India and Pakistan, is always fol¬ 
lowing with great concern the India-Pakislani relations. 

“The concern has grown greater with the open war flaring 
between the two countries at present”, President Soeharto stated. 
Indonesia, through its development process also faced various problems 
such as rebellions and separatist movements, has realized that war is not 
the only way to achieve the solution, the Head of State said. War 
obviously will bring about victims and greater misery to the people, 
he added. 

The Indonesian Government, therefore expects the two warring coun¬ 
tries to realize the results of war and will seek efforts to find a peaceful 
settlement. 


(THE DJAKARTA TIMES-December 8, 1971) 
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STATEMENT BY Mr. LEE KUAN YEW, PRIME MINISTER OF 
SINGAPORE AT THE 17TH CONGRESS OF PEOPLE’S 
ACTION PARTY, SINGAPORE 

December 19, 1971 

Making the first public pronouncement on the issue, Mr. Lee said 
although West and East Pakistanis belonged to one religion, “they are 
different peoples with different cultures and the unequal treatment of one 
part led to the final tragedy” . 

Departing from his prepared text at the 17th Congress of the ruling 
people’s Action Party, of which he is Secretary-General, Mr. Lee em¬ 
phasized the need for tolerance in multi-racial societies inhabited by dif¬ 
ferent peoples as in Singapore. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr. S. Rajaratnam, said the conflict in Bangla¬ 
desh was the most recent illustration of how domestic conflicts could be¬ 
come cold war conflicts. 

He said during the voting in the U. N. General assembly on the cease¬ 
fire resolution, it was cold war realities that determined the line-up, "not 
the concern for the sufferings of the people of East Bengal, nor consider¬ 
ations of right or wrong”. 

That was why Singapore abstained, he added. 

(THE STATESMAN, New Delhi—December 20, 1971 
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COPY OF PRESS RELEASE OF INTERNATIONAL COMMIS¬ 
SION OF JURISTS, GENEVA 

Dated April 14, 1971, regarding ICJ’s opposition to special tri¬ 
bunals in Pakistan 

The international Commission of jurists yesterday sent a telegram to 
President Yahya Khan of Pakistan in the following terms : 

“Further my telegram 2 April International Commission of Jurists 
deplores reported intention establish special Military Tribunals to try 
Awami League Leaders. Respectfully urge proceedings before normal 
civilian courts will alone satisfy international opinion that rule of law 
observed”. 

MACDERMOT, 

Secretary-General. 

The International Commission of Jurists has always disapproved of 
the establishment of special tribunals to try political opponents for 
alleged political offences. There is nothing easier than to give a sem¬ 
blance of legality to the assassination of political opponents by having 
them condemned by special tribunals which lack the independence the 
respect for legal principles of a properly constituted court of legally 
trained judges. If Sheik Mujibur Rahman or other Awami League Leaders 
have committed any offence under the law of Pakistan there is no reason 
why they should not be brought before the internationally respected civil¬ 
ian courts of the country. 

The above telegram is a follow-up to a telegram sent to the President 
on April 2, reading as follows ; 

“International Commission of Jurists deeply anxious about tragic 
events East Pakistan. Request all possible steps to reduce death toll and 
urge moderation and respect for Law in treatment of political prisoners.” 

MACDERMOT, 

Secretary-General. 





The international Commission of Jurists, whose headquarters in 
Geneva, is a non-govcmmental organisation having consultative status 
with the United Nations Economic and Social Councial, UNESCO, and 
the council of Europe. It is on the International Labour Organisation’s 
Special List of N. G. Os. Essentially, its task is to defend the Rule of Law 
throughout the world and to work towards the full observance of the pro¬ 
visions in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It is a strictly non¬ 
political organisation and has carried out its work, for more than fifteen 
years, in complete independence and impartiality. It is supported by 
jurists from all continents and has built up an authority which has gained 
recognition and respect in legal and inter-national circles. 
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Statement by United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan, about refugees from East Pakistan, at a Press 
Conference in Geneva on May 5,1971 

Now, I am sure you must all be extremely interested in the recent 
developments in that part of the world, and 1 can tell you that following 
the influx of uprooted people from East Pakistan into India, which has 
been widely reported in the press and which 1 believe, was mentioned 
inter alia by the Secretay-General when he met you a few days ago dur¬ 
ing his visit to Genava, we received a request from the Government of 
India transmitted through the Ministry of Rehabilitation, asking my 
Office to promote and organize assistance to help these people who have 
been displaced and who find themselves now in India. In the light of this 
I immediately decided to send a mission after assessing the request very 
carefully and discussing it with other UN colleagues, particularly the 
Secretary General himself. This mission is leaving to night for New Delhi 
headed by the Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. Charles Mace, and com¬ 
posed of Mr. Jamieson my Director of Operations who has been to India 
before quite frequently to deal with the Tibetan refugees, and of my 
Leagal Consultant, Dr. Weis. They will be discussing the problem in 
Delhi with the Indian authorities to see in what way the Office might be 
instrumental in seeking some kind of permanent solution in due course to 
the problem of the uprooted who find themselves in India. 1 want to stress 
here, that as in all previous requests and as in all previous action this 
Office will be stressing very much once more the human itarinan non¬ 
political role of UNBCR. This may be a political problem, but the role of 
my Office here, and I believe I can say this also of the other United 
Nations humanitarian agencies like Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
the World Food Programme UNICEF, the World Health Organisation, all 
these agencies will be dealing with the problem in a humanitarian and 
non-political spirit. There is a need for coordination here obviously, we 
know how any kind of relief operation depends largely on co-ordination. 
We have seen how in countries like Nigeria or even recently in East 






Pakistan with the natural disaster of the cyclone, lack of co-ordination 
can be extremely counter productive and what I hope very much to 
achieve by sending this team to New Delhi, is better co-ordination of the 
United Nations system, to try to see what the others are doing and what 
we can do and assess the problem in a very precise way. We also will be, 
of course, extremely interested in trying to do what we have always done 
in any problems of uprooted peoples, i.e. to promote voluntary repatria¬ 
tion. My Office tries to look towards permanent solutions. We cannot 
afford to just set up huge feeding programmes and temporary housing 
which tend to become permanent. We have seen what this has produced 
in other parts of the world. We have to find out quickly what the ultimate 
solutions will be, and no one has to be a prophet to see that the best solu¬ 
tion would be to help these people to return to their homes if and when 
the situation allows this to take place. It seems to me that the various 
sources of good-will should try to initiate measures which provide peo¬ 
ple with an incentive to return to their homes rather than to suffer all the 
terrible tragedy of being permanently uprooted living in temporary hous¬ 
ing, make-shift arrangements, camps or what have you, for too long. 
There is a demographic problem on both sides of that border and if peo¬ 
ple can return home then that should certainly be encouraged. My Office 
can play a role here as we have in so many other situations, like in the 
case of the return of the Nigerians particularly the Nigerian children after 
the end of the conflict in Nigeria. The role of the office would be here 
most valuable in trying to initiate a dialogue, to be an intermediary of 
good-will. We should try to encourage conditions in East Pakistan to 
return to normal, possibly initiate some sort of arrangement where people 
who want to come home can do so and be received in such a way that 
they are given the necessary relief that they require, even in their own 
homeland. These are all measures which obviously can only be assessed 
on the spot. Now I am in very close contact with both Governments con¬ 
cerned here and certainly with all my other UN colleagues, executive 
heads of the various agencies, and I will certainly keep you informed of 
the results of this mission. These are the main points which 1 wanted to 
raise with you today and once more 1 would like to thank you for your 
understanding and your constant support in a job which could not be done 
if you did not assist us in getting public opinion to understand the prob¬ 
lem and help us to solve it. I would like now to open the floor to discus¬ 
sions. 

Voice of America : Have you an idea of how many refugees there are ? 
What sort of co-ordinating role will you be playing ? 
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High Commissioner : Well, first of all in answer to the first point, I 
think in any refugee problem, whether it happens to be in this situation or 
in any other situation like those we faced in Africa, it is extremely hard 
to have a very precise estimate of the figures involved. I know that the 
Indian authorities are now in the process of distributing identity cards to 
people; that presumably is going to give them a chance to have more of 
a precise census. One also has to be extremely careful I think, to distin¬ 
guish what particular groups we speak of when we say refugees. You 
know that there has always been a huge problem of displaced persons in 
both India and Pakistan, going back to the days of partition of India when 
Britain granted Independence to the sub-continent. The refugees are 
something that both countries have learned to live with now for more than 
2 decades and therefore when we speak of refugees we must find out 
whether we mean people who came a long time ago, people who came 
during all the disturbances during the recent elections, people who came 
since the developments in March. It is very difficult to establish a head 
count because most people are living in the same areas and anybody who 
had been to India and particularly to the area of Calcutta, will know that 
many people there are still refugees in the sense that they have not been 
permanently resettled. The question is, when did they come ? So I think 
in terms of the figure, 1 have heard many different estimates, the one you 
refeiTed to, the one mentioned on the BBC, I think yesterday which was 
600,000. It is very hard to assess and especially from Geneva. This is way 
I am sending a mission to India. Now, on the second point, I know 
through this co-ordination which has been established, that the Indian 
Government has appealed to individual U.N. agencies. The Food and 
Agricultural Organizations, the World Food Programme, have been 
approached. I know that UNICEF has an office in Delhi, and they have 
also been in contact and some supplies are already in the process of being 
sent, some have already been sent, some food stocks which were avail¬ 
able locally are being made available on an emergency basis. I know that 
there has been some bilateral assistance both offered and provided from 
Governments including the United States. I know that some private agen¬ 
cies which have considerable resources have made themselves available 
but in all this I think the Indian authorities are very anxious to establish 
their own effective co-ordination and'to have all the.se various offers very 
carefully discussed and co-ordinated with them which is perfectly natu¬ 
ral. I think Pakistan would feel the same way for relief in East Pakistan. 
I think this a tendency which is developing. You all recall the difficult sit¬ 
uation in the Nigerian crisis, where the problem of the many gencies, too 
many operational volunteer groups, too many people running around the 





country created problems, sometimes problems for the efficiency and the 
distribution of relief, and political problems. So I think we must be aware 
of this and if funds or supplies are provided I am quite sure that it will 
have to be coordinated very carefully with the Governments of the eoun- 
tries where help it required. 

Voice of America : What would be the budget implications for your 
Office ? 

H.C. : We have an emergency fund of $ 500,000 in my Office, it is 
small in relation to that kind of problem and obviously it would not go a 
very long way, but this is the only amount we have which is available for 
emergency situations. In Delhi my team will be able to assess what pro¬ 
portion we can provide and what the United Nations contribution as a 
whole will be. You know that U-Thant has been approached directly by 
the Indian Government, before UNHCR was. It was an appeal addressed 
by the Ambassador of India in New York, so it clear that the UN Family, 
will have a role to play in this. 

Finnish Radio : Sir, I have been doing some additions and I want you 
to confirm whether two and two really make four. I am referring to your 
recent trip to India and Pakistan, 

High Commissioner: I think it is very early to say, quite frankly. My 
team is leaving tonight, they will have substantial talks in New Delhi and 
it will be there presumably that we shall be able to assess what every 
body’s role will be. As far as the United Nations is concerned we are 
keeping each other informed. Most people realize that this is a problem 
of displaced persons so they get in touch with us to tell us what they are 
doing or ask us for our advice as to what they should be doing. 

Finnish Radio : Asks whether UNHCR will be co-ordinator. 

High Commissioner : I think it is premature to define our “good 
offices” as the role of co-ordinator. First of all what do we mean by co¬ 
ordinator exactly. I think we have to find out what the Indian Government 
really wants. This has not yet been very clearly established and I think 
that can only be done in New Delhi. 

Austrian Radio : Asks how the distinction can be made between 
refugees and others. 

High Commissioner : I am very glad that you asked that question 
George because it is very fundamental. It may be difficult to assess pre¬ 
cisely what made these people leave. There may be people who are flee¬ 
ing because they are afraid of famine. Right now, the situation in that part 





of the world becomes very difficult with the monsoon. Many people are 
afraid for their lives, always for political reasons. Now obviously for this 
reason the office cannot and will not proceed on the basis of individual 
eligibility to decide whether a man is a refugee under the UNHCR man¬ 
date or not. With these numbers of people, with the distances involved, it 
would be absolutely futile to try to determine whether or not people left 
because of well founded fear of persecution and therefore come under the 
mandate. This is a purely humanitarian “good offices” action. The 
League of Red Cross Societies has also sent a fact finding mission. As 
you know they announced it in a Press release. We are going to go to .sec 
what the United Nations can do just as the League has gone to see what 
the League can do. It is not going to be on the basis of deciding exactly 
what categories these people belong to, it is a basically humanitarian 
approach. 

O. Clobo, Rio de Janeiro : Asks Whether the High Commissioner 
has been in touch with the Pakistan authorities. 

High Commissioner : Once again it would seem to me that one of 
the most satisfactory .solutions from every point of view would be for 
people to go home, if they want to go home and if they can go home. That 
obviously means that we have to be in touch with the Pakistan authorities. 
My office has always been very anxious to maintain the best relations 
with all governments, governments of the countries from where the 
refugees come and the governments of the countries where the refugees 
go. This is essential if you want to play a role, a really humanitarian role, 
to try to facilitate repatriation if it is possible. Now 1 am very much in 
touch with tile Pakistan Government and always available to send either 
a personal representative there or to go myself. This will be vital if we 
can effectively assist in promoting conditions for people to go home. 

O. Clobo, Rio de Janeiro : Asks a question about the role of the Red 
Cross. 

High Commissioner : The International Committee tried at one point 
as you know to send a plane at the beginning of the outbreak of unrest to 
East Pakistan and the plane came back. Now the League of cause, will be 
active if the Indian Red Cross requests the League for an important pro¬ 
gramme, but so far I think their mission to New Delhi is largely a fact 
finding mission. They want to find out what the Indian Red Cross expects 
from them. This is a very large problem, and 1 think it is a very difficult 
for the Red Cross alone to deal with it. Since Indian Government has 
appealed to the Secretary-General and to other agencies including mine. 
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we at least have to see precisely what they expect from us and what we 
can provide. I think our partnership with the League of Red Cross 
Societies will continue in this situation as in many other parts of the 
world. 

Agence France Presse : If my informations are correct, I believe you 
have waited for a week to send this mission ? 

High Commissioner: The Secretary-General has communicated a 
week ago to us, to AAC in Berne, the request of the Ambassador Sen who 
represents India in New York and who had sent a letter to U Thant after 
meeting him and had with him preliminary talks, requesting him to pro¬ 
mote and encourage and aid on behalf of the family of the United 
Nations. In that letter it was also mentioned about us. That letter was sent 
to the Secretary-General. Firstly, this had taken place a week ago. 
Secondly we have an office in Delhi with a reprc.sentative who is in touch 
with the Indian Government and who had talks with the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation which looks after the co-ordination of aid to the uprooted 
people who are in India and those contacts have always been preparatory 
contacts, requests of clarification about what we were able to do. That 
had never been really a formal request. That formal request had come 
only to us two days ago and that request should have been examined, I 
should have spoken about it with the Secretary-General to see to what 
extent he was going to proceed with his own effort. I would like to know 
what other specialised institutions are doing and to what extent we are 
able to coordinate our efforts. Regarding their immediate assistance the 
Indian Government has assumed full responsibility in the immediate 
future. The various means which were available in India and probably a 
bilateral aid, had afforded to give an immediate aid to those who came. I 
believe that they will continue to do that. 1 believe that this is an opera¬ 
tion which will remain an operation of the Government of India. It is 
quite normal the Government would like certainly to remain in the con¬ 
trol of all operations. We arc there to assist to the extent where we are 
able to make respond to ’its request but till now all the operations were 
conducted and co-ordinated by the Indian authorities. 

Figaro : have you any contacts with Pakistan ? 

High Commissioner : My contacts with the Pakistan Government 
have always been constant. I had never taken initiative, especially revo¬ 
lutionary, since I was there myself some few weeks ago. We have spoken 
about this problem all tile time. I continue to have contacts and I am 
convinced that the only solution is to arrive in facilitating the repatriation 





of the people. There was even an article in the Herald Tribune noting a 
statement of Madam Gandhi. I do not know whether you have read it. The 
Prime Minister of India hopes that is a temporary problem. She hopes 
also that the people will return home. 

Finnish Radio: Remarks that UNHCR appears to have taken the 
lead. 

High Commissioner : Because, it is a situation of displaced persons. 
You see everybody has been talking about a refugee problem so people 
think of this Office. It is perfectly normal. But wc have to find out first of 
all what the Indian Government wants, and I certainly do not want to 
speak of our Office as a co-ordinating point until we know exactly what 
the situation is and what the Indian Government wants. As far as the 
United Nations is concerned, certainly people have been keeping us 
informed and we have been an ad hoc way as a kind of focal point. 

A Correspondent : Asks whether other members of the United 
Nations Family will take part in the discussions in New Delhi. 

High Commissioner : As far as I know, most of them are represent¬ 
ed in New Delhi. UNDP has a resident representative there, Mr. Me. 
Diarmid, who represents the specialized agencies. Some specialized 
agencies have people there. I know, that WFP, UNICEF have people 
there. I do not know whether they intend to send separate teams or 
whether they went to handle it with their local staff taking advantage of 
the visit of my team, to join in on talks with the Indian authorities. This 
is a matter for them to decide, but I think that it is probably the case. 
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Statement by Ambassador S. Sen, Permanent Representative of India 
to the United Nations in the Social Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council on Agenda item 5 (a) Report of the Commission on 
Human Rights on May 12,1971 

Mr. Chairman, 

My delegation considers it appropriate to participate in the discussion 
on this important subject. The current report of the Commission indicates 
in a most explicit manner that the problem of adequate protection of all 
human rights is still a serious one. Indeed, the report reflects the concern 
expressed in paragraph 8 of the Commemorative Declaration adopted at 
the 25th Session of the General Assembly. The relevant sentence reads : 
“Although some progress has been achieved, serious violations of human 
rights are still being committed again.st individuals and group in .several 
regions of the world. We pledge ourselves to a continued and determined 
struggle against all violations of the rights and fundamental freedoms of 
human beings, by eliminating the basic cause of such violations, by pro¬ 
moting universal respect for the dignity of all people without regard to 
race, colour, sex, language or religion, and in particular through greater 
use of the facilities provided by the United Nations in accordance with 
the Charter”. 

The Charter itself, in Articles 1(3), 55 (c) and 56, speaks of interna¬ 
tional co-operation for ensuring greater exercise of human rights. In 
1968, which was declared as the International Year for Human Rights, the 
United Nations published a booklet entitled “Human Rights, -A 
Compilation of International Instruments of the United Nations”. In the 
last page of this booklet is given a list of 34 instruments dealing with 
Human Rights. Apart from this list, during the last three years various 
other documents, declarations, and resolutions have also been adopted. 
For instance, I should mention the Declaration of Social Progress and 
Development adopted in 1969, the Declaration of the 25th session to 
which 1 have already referred the Declaration on principles of 







International Law concerning Friendly Relations and co-operation among 
States in accordance with the Charier of the United Nations-all these 
were adopted about only six months ago. Furthermore, the Proclamation 
of Teheran on Human Rights is also relevant. So also is the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 relative to the protection of civilian persons in times 
of war. In addition, the General Assembly adopted last year four resolu¬ 
tions, 2674, 2675, 2676 and 2677, all of them dealing with the question 
of human rights in armed conflicts. India has been a member of the 
human rights Commission all throughout the Commission’s existence 
and has expressed concern to the Commission and to the other appropri¬ 
ate forums of the United Nations about all large-scale and organised vio¬ 
lations of human rights. All the instruments 1 have cited make provisions 
for discussing the violations of human rights wherever they may occur. 
The Proclamation of Teheran, adopted unanimously in May 1968, in 
paragraph 5 says : 

“The primary aim of the United Nations in the sphere of the 
human rights is the achievement by each individual of the maxi¬ 
mum freedom and dignity. For the Realisation of this objective, 
the laws of every country should grant each individual, irrespec¬ 
tive of race, language, religion or political belief, freedom of 
expression, of information, of conscience and of religion, as well 
as the right to participate in the political, economic, cultural and 
social life of his country.” 

Unless, therefore, the international community is prepared to examine 
violations of such obligations undertaken by stales and lake whatever 
remedial measures may be necessary, all that we have said for the protec¬ 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms becomes a mockery. This 
view has repeatedly been expressed in different forums of the United 
Nations on many occasions and I am particularly glad to see that Pakistan, 
through its distinguished representative Ambassador Agha Shahi, while 
speaking on violations of human rights in colonial Africa and Palestine, 
stated on this very item of the agenda at the meeting of the Social Com¬ 
mittee held on May 20, 1970 : 

“There would be and have’been other situations in which massive 
violations of human rights take place which call for examination, 
investigation qnd report, if the obligatory provisions of the 
Character of the United Nations in regard to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms are not to become a subject of mockery 
and purely of academic debate.” 



It is in this context and with the greatest anguish the Government of 
India wish to bring to your attention a current example of violation of 
human rights on an unprecedented scale in our age of many millions of 
people. In bringing this to your notice, the foremost consideration which 
my country has in mind is the need for urgent humanitarian relief meas¬ 
ures for these millions of people—many of whom have been coming into 
India in ever-growing numbers as refugees. The problem has assumed 
such proportions and the sufferings of these people have been so enor¬ 
mous that it can not but be a matter of international concern. 

In order to understand this tragic human problem it is necessary to 
explain its causes. This will make it possible for the world community to 
appreciate the consequences that have followed and to consider urgent 
mea sure in order to reduce, if not remove, the suffering of million of 
people. 

The Government of Pakistan have accepted or supported most of the 
Declarations, Resolutions and Conventions on human Rights and it must 
be a matter of deep concern to the international community that in recent 
weeks these international obligations have been breached as a result of 
massive military actions taken in East Bengal. I do not consider it neces¬ 
sary, at this stage at any rate, to analyse ill depth and detail, the unfortu¬ 
nate events that have taken place in that region. The facts are well-known, 
and basically it is the accumulated frustration of the East Bengalis and the 
inequalities which they have suffered over the years that have brought 
about a most tragic situation. These frustrations and injustices, which by 
themselves could constitute major violations of the many documents. I 
have cited, have led to the present chain of gruesome events in East 
Bengal. Until late in March this year our hope was that these man-made 
difficulties would be removed by taking into account the freely expressed 
wishes of the East Bengalis. But this was not to be the entire democratic 
process was reversed and a military campaign was launched to wipe out 
the political consciousness and activities in East Bengal. In a broadcast 
statement on March 26 the President of Pakistan said among other thins: 

“I have decided to ban all political activities throughout the coun¬ 
try. As for the Awami League it is completely banned as a politi¬ 
cal party. I have also decided to impose a complete press censor¬ 
ship. Martial law regulations will very shortly be issued in pur¬ 
suance of these decisions.” 

In this context I should like to draw the attention of the Committee to 
the main provisions of the Declaration of Human Rights; a document 





fully accepted by Pakistan. Article 3 of this Declaration reads: “Everyone 
has a right to life, liberty and security of person”. The repressive meas¬ 
ures adopted in East Bengal have denied this right. Article 5 reads: “No 
one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat¬ 
ment or punishment”. The reports which have appeared in the interna¬ 
tional press prove conclusively that this right has been flouted. Provisions 
of articles 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 have similarly been 
brushed aside. I could, Mr. Chairman, select any document relating to 
Human Rights to which Pakistan has given its support in different 
degrees and show without a shadow of doubt that almost all its principal 
provisions have been broken. 

The wild destruction of life and property of the people of East Bengal 
who belong to different ethnic, linguistic and cultural background, by the 
West Pakistani army has been in contravention of Article 2 of the 
Convention approved and proposed for signature and ratification by the 
General Assembly on 9th December 1948 [Resolution 260-A-(lll)]. 
Pakistan is a parly to this Convention without reservations. Similarly the 
declaration of Martial Law, with its most stringent regulations which 
would inflict death penalty almost on any East Bengali who does not 
strictly adhere to their draconian severity, has extinguished freedom of 
opinion, freedom of association and other freedom which have been con¬ 
sidered fundamental by the United Nations. 

Article 3 of the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949 deals with 
protection of civilian life in conflicts not of international character. It 
specifically prohibits violence to life of any person in particular, murder 
of all kinds, mutilation, cruel treatment and torture. It also forbids outrage 
of personal dignity in particular inhuman and degrading treatment. It fur¬ 
ther bans “the passing of sentences and the carrying out executions with¬ 
out previous judgement pronounced by a regularly constituted court, 
affording all the judicial guarantees which are recognised as indispensa¬ 
ble by civilized peoples”. All these provisions of the convention have 
been callously violated. It is strange that the Government of Pakistan 
have not even paid the slightest heed to the appeal made in this regard by 
the International Commission df jurist. I should like to read to the 
Committee texts of their telegrams. The telegram of April 2, 1971 states: 

“The International Commission of Jurists deeply anxious about the 
tragic events in East Pakistan. Request all possible steps to reduce death toll 
and urge moderation and the respect for law in the treatment of political 
prisoners. 
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The telegram of April 15 states : 

“Further to (our) telegram of the 2nd April; the International 
Commission of Jurists deplores the reported intention to establish special 
military tribunals to try the Awami League leaders. Respectfully urge that 
proceedings before the normal civilian courts will alone satisfy interna¬ 
tional opinion that the rule of law is observed. 

The International Commission of Jurists has always disapproved of 
the establishment of special tribunals to try political opponents for 
alleged political offences. There is nothing easier than to give a sem¬ 
blance of legality to the assassination of political opponents by having 
them condemned by special tribunals which lack the independence and 
respect for legal principles of a properly constituted court of legally 
trained judges. If Sheikh Mujibur Rahman or other Awami League lead¬ 
ers have committed any offence under the law of Pakistan, there is no rea¬ 
son why they should not be brought before the internationally respected 
civilian courts of the country”. 

In these circumstances we consider that international opinion, which 
has already been incensed and shocked, should be expressed in no uncer¬ 
tain manner through this Committee, as the Economic and Social Council 
is the properly constituted organ of the United Nations concerned with 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. The large-scale massacre, 
senseless killings of unarmed civilians, including women and children, 
brutalities and atrocities committed on a massive scale, widespread burn¬ 
ing and destruction of property and the multitude of indignities inflicted 
on the people of East Bengal constitute a problem of such magnitude that 
international conscience must be roused and international effort must be 
made to restore some semblance of civilised existence in this part of the 
world. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. T. V. SCOTT, NEW ZEALAND DELEGATE, IN 
THE SOCIAL COMMITTEE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

COUNCIL, 

ON MAY 17,1971 

“In the report before us there are a number of matters which are of 
deep concern to my Government. However, the New Zealand delegation 
to the recent session of the Human Rights Commission set out our atti¬ 
tude to them on that occasion and I would not wish to lake the time of the 
Council in covering the same ground. I wish instead to refer briefly to one 
subject which is not in the Report but which has been raised under this 
item by the distinguished Observer of India. 

There is no doubt that the events referred to by the Observer of India 
concerned fundamental human rights. It has been New Zealand’s consis¬ 
tent policy that violations of human rights wherever they occur on a scale 
that could call into question the obligations of Member States under the 
Charter may be discussed in the relevant United Nations bodies. In the 
view of my Government, it is not inappropriate for the humanitarian 
aspects of the situation in East Pakistan to be raised in this forum in rela¬ 
tion to Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. 

Events in East Pakistan during recent weeks have aroused deep con¬ 
cern in New Zealand as they have in other countries. It is the human 
aspect of the situation, the bloodshed and suffering, that has distressed 
New Zealanders most, but we are also increasingly worried about its 
implications for the peace of the sub-continent. 

In a statement issued on 14 April, the Acting Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Rt, Hon. J. R. Marshall, expressed New Zealand’s concern at the 
situation. Recalling that New Zealatid and Pakistan have long enjoyed a 
friendly relationship as fellow members of the Commonwealth, SEATO 
and the Colombo Plan, he said that we have followed with interest and 
sympathy the efforts made in Pakistan to establish and sustain a unified 
nation on a democratic basis. We had, therefore, been grieved to learn of 
the violent conflict in East Pakistan and of the loll it is taking. 
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This toll so far in lives, in widespread distress and destruction has 
been an imnnence one. And recent reports indicate that the amount of 
human misery caused by the conflict is still not fully known. Because of 
our concern for the human suffering we would be prepared to take a sym¬ 
pathetic view of calls for assistance made both on the United Nations sys¬ 
tem and on Member States.” 
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U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S APPEAL FOR EMERGENCY 
HELP TO REFUGEES FROM EAST BENGAL ON MAY 19,1971 

The following is the text of the appeal of U.N. Secretary-General U- 
Thant for emergency assistance to refugees from East Bengal in India re¬ 
leased on May 19, 1971. 

♦ * * * 

The international community has been seriously concerned at the 
plight of the sizable and continuing influx of refugees including a large 
proportion of women and children from East Pakistan into adjacent 
states of India. I fully share this concern. Mindfull that one of the pur¬ 
poses of the United Nations is ‘to achieve international co-operation in 
solving international problems of a humanitarian character’, I am con¬ 
vinced that the United Nations and its family of Organisations have an 
important role to play in alleviating the serious hardship and suffering 
which these refugees are undergoing. 

In order to ensure a speedy and co-ordinated response to appeals for 
assistance addressed by the Government of India to me and to various 
United Nations Agencies, 1 decided following discussions with the 
Executive heads of the various agencies and programmes within the 
United Nations system that the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees despatched a threeman team led by his deputy in order to assess 
the nature and magnitude of the needs of these refugees and to discuss 
with the Indian Government the modalities of assistance from the United 
Nations system. The High Commissioner also established standing con¬ 
sultative machinery conmprising his office and the United Nations agen¬ 
cies and programmes directly concerned in order to assist him in these 
tasks. 

> 

While in view of the fluid situation it is not possible at this stage to 
assess with accuracy the total number of refugees involved there is con¬ 
clusive evidence of the presence of very large numbers of people from 
East Pakistan in the neighbouring states of India who are in immediate 
need of assistance. I earnestly hope that these unfortunate people will be 
voluntarily repariated at the earliest possible time. It is evident, however. 
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that pending such repatriation massive external assistance will be 
required on an emergency basis. The Indian Government’s preliminary 
estimates indicate that such assistance might be of the order of Dollars 
175 million for the next six months for food, clothing, shelter, medical 
supplies and other essential relief items. 

Several organisations of the United Nations system have already 
initiated action within their limited resources to provide all possible 
emergency relief for the afflicted people. At the same time it is clear that 
these resources will fall far short of the level and scope of the needs to be 
met. 

On behalf of the entire United Nations family, I therefore, earnestly 
appeal to governments, intergovernmental and non-governmental organ¬ 
isations as well as private sources to help meet the urgent needs for 
humainitarian assistance in the present tragic situation. I am certain that 
in responding positively and generously to this humanitarian appeal for 
contributions in cash and kind, donors, governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental alike, will make use to the greatest extent possible of the estab¬ 
lished channels and procedures of the United Nations family, in particu¬ 
lar, the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for refugees, 
the World Food Programme, the United Nations Children’s Fund and the 
World Health Organisation. I also hope that they will keep the office of 
the High Commissioner for refugees informed of all action thus taken or 
contemplated and will utilise the arrangements made by him to ensure 
the co-ordination to maximise the impact of external assistance. 
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U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S APPEAL FOR ASSISTANCE TO 
EAST BENGAL ON JUNE 16,1971 

The following is the text of the appeal of the U.N. Secretary-General, 
U-Thant on assistance to East Pakistan released on June 16, 1971 : 

It will be recalled that on 22nd April, I addressed a letter to President 
Yahya Khan expressing my great concern at the situation in East Pakistan 
ind that on purely humanitarian grounds 1 offered on behalf of the United 
Nations Family ot Organisations all possible assistance to help his 
Government in its task of bringing urgently needed relief for the plight of 
[he population of East Pakistan, President Yahya Khan in a letter to me 
dated 3 May 1971 stated that he was touched by my concern for the well 
being of Pakistan and added that whilst the existing situation was that ade¬ 
quate supplies of medicines foodstuffs and other daily necessities of life 
were available, an assesssment of future possible international assistance 
which might eventually be required was under preparation. On 17 May, 
the Economic Adviser to the President called on me to explain the extent 
of relief requirements which were subsequently set out in a communica¬ 
tion from the Permanent Representative of Pakistan dated 22nd May. 

In the meantime and reflecting the serious concern of the 
International Community at the hardship of the sizeable and continuing 
influx of refugees including a large preperation of women and children 
from East Pakistan into adjacent States of India. I appealed to the 
Governments, the Inter-Governmental and Non-Governmental 
Organisations, as well as private sources, to help supply the urgent 
humanitarian assistance which was needed to alleviate that tragic situa¬ 
tion. I also decided that the United Nation’s High Commissioner for 
Refugees should act as the focal point for the coordination of assistance 
from the Organisations and Programmes of the United Nations System. I 
much appreciate the very positive and generous response that my appeal 
has evoked and I am satisfied that the arrangements made to channel the 
assistance given by the <iternational Community are proving effective. 
As soon as 1 received the letter of 22 May from the Permanent 
Representative of Pakistan. I asked the Assistant Secretary General for 
Inter-Agency Affairs to travel to Pakistan to discuss with the Government 
authorities the modalities of relief assistance to East Pakistan from and 




through the United Nations. He was received by President Yahya Khan 
and held discussions with senior authorities of the Government both in 
Islamabad and in Dacca. There was full agreement on the manner in 
which the operation should be organised and the President shares my con¬ 
cern that the United Nations must be in a position to assure the 
International Community and the donors in particular that all relief assis¬ 
tance will reach its intended destination—the people of East Pakistan. The 
President welcome the arrangements envisaged by the United Nations for 
the operation and I have appointed a Representative in East Pakistan to act 
as the focal point for ensuring proper co-ordination of the work of the 
Agencies and Programmes of the United Nations. The President of 
Pakistan has conveyed to me the readiness of this Government to extend 
full cooperation at all levels to the United Nations personnel who will be 
associated in the planning and implementation of the relief operations. 

The assessment of assistance requirements contained in the letter 
from the Permanent Representative of Pakistan and further appraisals of 
such needs currently being conducted by the Government of Pakistan and 
the United Nations Agencies concerned point to the urgency of mobilis¬ 
ing substantial external resources notably food and transport for relief 
action. Although this is a separate operation from the programme of 
assistance to refugees from East Pakistan in India for which the High 
Commissioner for Refugees is acting as a focal point, the two operations 
are of course related to the extent that as conditions in East Pakistan are 
improved there will be a better possibility of arresting and reversing the 
flow of refugees. 

I am sure that Governments, Inter-Governmental and Non- 
Governmental Organisations and private institution and sources are con¬ 
scious of the need to alleviate the suffering which has be fallen the pop¬ 
ulation of East Pakistan and I, therefor appeal to them to contribute in 
cash and in kind to this challenging humanitarian effort. I hope that 
donors will avail themselves for this purpose to the largest extent possi¬ 
ble of the established procedures of The United Nations Family, 
particularly those of the World Food Programme and UNICEF, whose 
association in the planning and organisation of the task of relief has been 
expressly welcomed by the Government of Pakistan. 1 trust that the 
World Community will once again rise to the occasion in a manner 
consistent with the Principles of Human Solidarity and International 
Co-operation embodied in the Charter. 
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RECORD OF PRESS CONFERENCE OF U. N. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES HELD AT U.N. ON JUNE 23,1971 

Following is the record of the press conference held by Prince 
Sadruddin Ahga Khan on June 23, 1971, at U.N. on his mission to India 
and Pakistan : 

“In an opening statement the UNHCR said he welcomed the meeting 
with the press because it was absolutely fundamental to enlist the support 
of the mass media on any refugee question. Efficient relief needed the 
understanding of public opinion which affected the generosity of 
Governments and the vast network of voluntary bodies and agencies. 

The problem regarding the Pakistani refugees was one of colossal 
magnitude and a challenge to the U.N. system. He wished to speak to the 
Press because he wanted to avoid any misunderstanding about his role 
and that of the U.N. in the great human tragedy involved. 

He said India had appealed for assistance to the Secretary-General. 
This request had been discus.sed by the ACC in Berne and he had been 
designated as the Focal point regarding all relief emanating through the 
U.N. system. A three man mission had gone to'India to make an assess¬ 
ment and had visited the areas of the refugees and had reported to him 
who in turn had reported to the Secretary-General. The mission had 
received the initial requirements for six months from the Indian 
Government which were now being revised because of the further infiux 
of refugees. There did not appear to be any immediate prospects of a 
solution to the problem. 

A standing body had been created in Geneva which covered all the 
U.N. agencies involved in relief in order to avoid any overlapping in 
channelling the assistance. He felt that this was the first time in U.N. his¬ 
tory that those involved humanitarian project had worked together in 
such close harmony. He felt this was appreciated by the Indian 
Government which insisted that it should be in full control of co-ordina¬ 
tion of international relief. India’s resources and administration had been 
taxed to deal with the great problems of the refugees. However, India had 
insisted that it was its responsibility that was involved primarily through 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation. The focal point representative in Delhi Mr. 
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Jamieson was in daily contact with the Indian Government and also with 
all U.N. partners representatives in Delhi. 

Prince Sadruddin recalled that the President of Pakistan had in May 
said that all bona fide Pakistanis could return to Pakistan. He himself had 
felt in essential that he goes to Pakistan to discuss Pakistani intentions in 
the light of that statement. Pakistan had invited him to go and he had sub¬ 
stantial discussions with the Government and had met the President. He 
had discussed Pakistan’s intended decisions on the return of the refugees 
and how these could be implemented. He had then gone to Dacca where 
he had seen the East Pakistani authorities. He had gone to the east and 
west borders and seen some of the reception centres and had assessed the 
chances of people returning and the role of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees regarding voluntary repatriation. 

The High Commissioner stressed this word “voluntary”. He said it 
was fundamental to the role of his office that no refugee should be 
returned to a country from which he had fled or where he feared any per¬ 
secution. Repatriation had to be free and voluntary. He said he felt very 
strongly as did the Indian Government and the International Community 
that the best solution was return of the people to their homes provided 
conditions allowed this to take place. 

Prince Sadruddin said the Indian Government had stressed that the 
refugees could not stay in India. The generous assistance was being given 
on a temporary basis. There was no question however of their rehabilita¬ 
tion in India and they could not be considered people who would remain 
in Indian territory. 

Therefore he continued he had had to examine purely on a humani¬ 
tarian basis with Pakistan the modalities of the return of the refugees. He 
had received the full co-operation of the East Pakistan authorities. 

He said that in the Helicopter in which he had travelled over the 
area he had been able to ask the Pilot to change course frequently and 
to go to areas not in the original plan. The helicopter had been 
Hedgehopping and he had been able to see people cultivating their pad¬ 
dies and in the markets people were selling and buying products. In 
these parts he could see that life was slowly returning to normal. 
However he said he could not vouch for all parts of Pakistan since he 
did not go to all parts. 

He said that he had also seen villages in which houses had been bur- 
net and traces of the unheaval. He did not see large deployment of troops 





or concentrations of people moving in any direction. He had travelled in 
a helicopter which was clearly marked as being belonging to the Pakistan 
army. Villagers came out to wave and had not scattered at their approach. 
Children came out and waved to the helicopter as they would do anywhere. 

The High Commissioner said he could not however claim to give any 
guarantee for the overall situation in East Pakistan. He could say that the 
reception centre he saw were well equipped and staffed by Civilians with 
medical supplies and there seemed to be a well organised infra structure 
to prepare for the voluntary return of the Refugees.. 

However while the building of Reception Centres the Declaration of 
an Amnesty an appeal by the Pakistan President for return were excellent 
these were not enough perse to bring about the return of refugees. In all 
cases of refugees he said what brought people back was a political solu¬ 
tion. Ho was certain that Pakistan would also agree that this was the case. 

There were he said of course different interpretations of what was a 
political solution. It would have to be one which gave confidence and 
faith in the future and this was the only real incentive for the return of 
refugees. 

He said he had made this very clear while emphasizing his purely 
humanitarian role while in Pakistan. 

Prince Sadruddin said he had gone directly from Pakistan to Delhi 
at the invitation of the Indian Government. There he had discussed the 
whole question of relief the need for more assistance by the 
International community his role as focal point for U.N. assistance the 
need to improve and streamline the delivery of assistance and the prob¬ 
lems relative to needs in cash and or in kind. 

He had stressed that his mission was purely humanitarian with noth¬ 
ing to do with the political aspects except that of course uprooting was 
closely correlated to the need for a political solution 

He said he was not responsible for the press which in India was very 
free and active. He had seen headlines that he had been on a peace bid 
and his aim was to mediate in the problem. He said he did not know what 
he was supposed to mediate and he saw no need for a mediator between 
Islamabad and East Pakistan and Islamabad and Delhi. 

He said he had been deeply shocked by the refugee problem in India. 
He had never seen one of this magnitude which was occurring in an areas 
which already felt the worst possible demographic explosion. There was 
a need for constant relief and there was the constant threat of cholera, 
gastroenteritis and malaria. 
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Of course relief depended on the generosity of U.N. member 
Governments. The U.N. Could have an efficient working machinery but 
it could not supply goods unless they were given. 

In the short time since the Secretary-General’s appeal he said he had 
found the results quite encouranging and this was recognized by the 
Government of India. Some dollars 45 minion in assistance had come to 
the fecal point and there was another dollars 30 mission worth of assis¬ 
tance in associated relief. (He hoped that the U.N.’s Role in India and 
Pakistan would ultimately be conducive to creating peace and security in 
an explosive situation.) 

Prince Sadruddin then answered questions. 

A correspondent said the High Commissioner said he had seen evi¬ 
dence that life was returning to normal. Yet he said close to a Mission fur¬ 
ther refugees had been moved out by the army since the High 
Commissioner had left East Pakistan. He asked why the army was still 
pushing the refugees into India at the rate of 575,00 between 5 and 12 
June and 400,000 between 12 and 19 June. 

Prince Sadruddin said he had these figures and his office had to rely 
on figures given by both sides. He said that when fear had been installed 
it look a long time for normalcy to return. The situation had not returned 
to normal. He had not said the situation was normal in the whole country. 
He had said that in areas he had seen at the time he had seen them the sit¬ 
uation appeared to be slowly returning to normal. 

“I deplore any further action which would create more refugees. 
How can the High Commissioner for Refugees be happy at the creation 
of refugees ?” The situation had to be watched closely. Help had to 
be given to India and a political solution regarding the refugees was 
necessary. 

Asked to give details of his visit to East Pakistan he said he had been 
there on 11, 12, 13 June. He had gone from Dacca to the western border 
to the center at Chuadanga where he saw the centres to Jessore and to 
Benapol. After returning to Dacca the next day he had gone to Comilla to 
Feni and Noakhali. 

A correspondent said that a Reuters dispatch from Dacca yesterday 
had said that civil war was continuing in Comilla and that foreign diplo¬ 
mats were saying the situation was still one of civil war. Prince Sadruddin 
said the situation might change one day to another. He could only say 
what the situation was in Comilla when he was there.' 
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Asked if there had been eight bombing incidents while he was in 
Dacca the High Commissioner said there had been a curfew in Dacca but 
it had been lifted while he was there. There was still problem in Dacca 
linked to what had happened on 25 March. His feeling was while he was 
there that the situation in Dacca had not returned to normal and that a pro¬ 
portion of the population was not in the capital. But this city looked very 
much affected by events. 

A correspondent asked if he had seen any bombing while he had 
been in Dacca and if he had contacted the diplomatic community, he 
said he had heard what certainly was a bombing on one occasion. There 
had been rumours of other incidents. The local authorities said these 
were cause by elements who had broken out of Jail during the troubles. 
He reported that the curfew had been lifted while he was in Dacca. He 
said he had met some members of the diplomatic community and all 
representative of U.N. Bodies. However, he had only been in East 
Pakistan for three days and for two to the days he had been in the coun¬ 
try on his helicopter trip. 

He was asked what was the evidence of the diplomats he said that 
their points of view varied. Some felt that the situation was becoming 
normal others felt the situation rernined very tense. They had different 
assessments about the events of 25 March. All however agreed that a 
political solution was essential. 

Asked how long the Dollars 45 million given to the Focal point would 
last he said it was all now used up having arrived in India or being in the 
pipeline. The amount was well below what India needed. 

Asked for an estimate of the needs he said India had mentioned an ini¬ 
tial requirement for six months of Dollars 175 million. This assessment 
had been made when there were far fever refugees and in any case the 
six-month period was rapidly coming to an end. The new requirements 
were being discussed in Delhi. India said that more than 5 million 
refugees were involved. 

Asked how many victims of cholera there had been he said that while 
he had been there India had said the numbers ran into the thousands. 

He was asked if Pakistan acknowledged the danger of cholera. He 
said Pakistan did and was very much concerned about the matter. Cholera 
vaccines were available at reception centres. Asked if there was cholera 
in Pakistan, he said Pakistan had not said so. He was asked if he had 
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asked Pakistan about cholera in Pakistan, He said the matter had been 
discussed but no precise estimate of cholera in Pakistan had been given 
to him. 

A correspondent said it was clear that cholera had come from 
Pakistan. Prince Sadruddin said it was his job to look after relief in India. 
There was no significant repatriation of refugees to Pakistan. His office 
was facing an emergency in India. He had discussed what was necessary 
if the refugees were to return. The question of cholera had been discussed 
but not in detail. If there was cholera in Pakistan that was a problem for 
Pakistan not for the High'Commissioner for Refugees. 

A correspondent said that one U.S. assessment was a minimum 
requirement of 50 per cent for each refugee a day. This would amount to 
Dollars 90 mission on a month regarding the refugees in India. Was there 
any hope of such aid? Prince Sadruddin said this depended on the 
response of the international community. The figures pointed out again 
the need to have a solution involving return of the refugees. 

The High Commissioner was asked where the refugees were coming 
from if he had not seen any displacement. Prince Sadruddin said he 
would have wanted to visit all refugee areas not just West Bengal but he 
did not have the time. He hoped to be able to return to the area. It was 
quite possible that the movement of refugees was in parts he had not seen. 
He did not contest that there had been further movements of refugees. He 
could only say that in the limited areas he saw he did not see any new 
influx that Day. He was however quite certain that the situation was 
unstable and movement of refugees was taking place. 

A correspondent said that East Bengalis in London had accused the 
High Commissioner of partiality since he and his family had large invest¬ 
ments in Pakistan. Would he care to comment. He said he was an inter¬ 
national civil servant. He hoped his role would be objectively assessed by 
the international community. He had been involved in refugee work for 
10 years and had been High Commissioner for five years. Three General 
Assemblies had adopted resolutions on the work the High Commission 
for refugees by acclamation. He had been elected and re-elected unani¬ 
mously. He said his record must speak for it.self. There had not at any 
time any questioning of his objectivity regarding refugees from Nigeria, 
Chzechoslovakia, the Sudan, Ethiopia, Portuguese territories and else¬ 
where. He said his family and his community had interests in both India 
and Pakistan. Those interests might even be greater in India. He was not 
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a Pakistani but an Iranian. He said his brother had served as Pakistani’s 
permanent representative in New York. But when there were many Indian 
and Pakistan Ambassadors and other Senior Officials who are brothers or 
relatives. This was a consequence of the partition of the sub-continent he 
said, “I am not pro-Pakistan not pro-India I am pro-refugees... my con¬ 
stituents are the refugees and... 

A correspondent said that the High Commissioner had said the 
amount 75 mission in assistance was encouraging. However given the 
magnitude of the problem were not the figures for assistance the very 
reverse? Prince Sadruddin said he was going to Washington tomorrow 
and other capitals next week to try to get more assistance. But the 
machinery moved slowly and contributions often came under pressure of 
public opinion. He was encouraged that so much had been given after less 
than one month had gone by since the Secretary-General’s appeal. But in 
relation to the problem the assistance was certainly not enough. 

Prince Sadruddin was asked if after talking to the President of 
Pakistan he thought it was realistic to expect a political solution. He said 
that depended on what was meant by a political solution. Asked how soon 
he thought the refugees would get back he said he personally felt that 
Pakistan was trying its best within the possibilities but the situation was 
highly complex. The President of Pakistan was to make a declaration on 
28th June. He hoped the President at that time would sketch out some 
kind of political solution. The refugees would only return if there was a 
political solution creating confidence. 

Asked if the U.N. would contribute to a political solution he said the 
Secretary-General was very concerned precisely with this problem. It was 
however, a small step in the right direction that the Pakistan authorities 
had accepted a representative from his office. There had been no obliga¬ 
tion on Pakistan to do this. He hoped that this would contribute to a feel¬ 
ing that there was a U.N. presence and may be that presence could be 
increased. This might encourage people to return home. 

Asked what would happen if.the assistance did not come. Prince 
Sadruddin said there would be untold misery for missions and this might 
escalate an already dangerous situation. 

He was asked if the President of Pakistan had expressed sorrow that 
5 mission of his countrymen had found it necessary to leave Pakistan the 
High Commissioner said that nobody could be pleased by this or ignore 
it. He had a very clear impression that what had happened in East 



Pakistan and the refugees exodus had created a major burden on the 
President and the Government and they were trying their level best. 

On another matter Prince Sadruddin was asked if he wanted to be the 
Secretary-General he suggested that not everything be believed that was 
read in the Press. He had neither directly not indirectly at any time hint¬ 
ed at his candidacy. He would like to continue to serve the U.N. under U- 
Thant. 

He was asked if he would accept the Office of Secretary-General if 
invited by the Major powers. He said his answer would have to be what 
he had just stated. 
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U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S STATEMENT AT 51ST SESSION 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON JULY 5,1971 

Following is except from statement of Secretary-General U.N. on 
July 5, 1971 at ECOSOC (51st Session) relating to East Pakistan refugees 
made under reference to focal point in the secretariat concerning co-ordi¬ 
nation of international assistance in connection with national disasters 
and similar emergency situation : 

Nevertheless recent disasters have revealed a growing sense of frus¬ 
tration in an international community anxious to help and a sense too 
that international efforts at the time of such catastrophes fell consider¬ 
ably short of the needs. These concerns have been actually intensified by 
the tragic and unprecedented situation stemming from the sizeable influx 
of refugees from East Pakistan into the adjacent States of India and from 
the need to alleviate the plight of the population of East Pakistan itself. 
There is thus no doubt as to the necessity for a major strengthening of 
existing arrangements within the UN system and for ensuring that inter¬ 
national action in emergency situations measures up to the resources and 
technical capabilities of modern Society. Indeed the Council may wish 
to consider whether these considerations do not call for an upward revi¬ 
sion of the very modest proposals contained in my report. 
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TEXT OF THE STATEMENT OF PRINCE SADRUDDIN AGA KHAN, 
UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES IN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 51ST SESSION 

ON JULY 5,1971 

Mr. President, as you can well imagine, I have listened to all inter¬ 
vention with very great attention. There is it seems to me, a clear pro¬ 
cedural problem here which has been referred to by a number of speak¬ 
ers. The outline of the decisions taken by the economic and social coun¬ 
cil in 1969 has been stressed here and the High Commissioner, of 
course, remains responsible under that decision to what I consider to be 
one of the most important Legislative organs of the United Nations. If 
the High Commissioner is called upon to comment on his report or 
answer any question which may be directed to him on the basis of the 
report, he can appear in front of the economic and social council. I did 
so, in fact, since this decision was taken in 1969 by going into some 
details about a specific problem of refugees in Africa. However, as far 
as the procedural question is concen *d, raised by the distinguished rep¬ 
resentative of Pakistan which clearly outlined the role entrusted to me 
as focal point by the Secretary-General following his appeal issued to 
the International Community on 19th May, this particular function is 
simply not reported at all in the document before you; first of all, 
because that was not undertaken, strictly speaking, under the usual 
terms of reference of the High Commissioner for refugees but as the 
channel for all United Nations components channelling aid to India and 
secondly because this particular crisists erupted as was rightly indicated 
by other speakers, after the end of the particular period covered by the 
report. Therefore, Mr. President, though I would very much like to con¬ 
tribute in a very concrete way to the progress and the development of 
your debates here this afternoon. The fact of the matter is that, as far as 
the procedural aspect of the problem is concerned, I am in the hands of 







the economic and social council. I am of course, prepared and quite 
willing to report to you on any aspect of my functions either under my 
mandate and statute or under my good offices but for this I have to get 
clearance on the procedural aspect of the problem from the economic 
and social council which is a sovereign body. 

TTiank you, Mr. President. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR N. KRISH- 
NAN, LEADER OF THE INDIAN OBSERVER DELEGATION TO THE 

51ST SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 

ON JULY 9,1971 

With these promisig growth trends characterising the Indian scene du¬ 
ring the last few years the country was poised for a breakthrough in sev¬ 
eral new directions leading to sustained and substantial progress. Indeed 
after the General Elections which took place in February this year, my 
Government was getting ready of a determined attack on our economic 
and social problems. Our plans for continuing an accelerated temmpo of 
development in the economic and social fields have however, received a 
severe jolt due to the tragic turn of events in East Bengal which have 
resulted in a massive influx of refugees from there into India. The influx 
still continues unabated and has already reached a phenomenal figure of 
6.3 million by the end of June. It is clear that the task of providing food, 
shelter and medicines to them must receive high priority. Even the token 
provision of 80 million in our budget for the current year for this purpose 
has meant an additional tax burden of 30 per cent on our people. We are 
therefore appreciative of the sympathetic response of the world-commu¬ 
nity in sharing this burden with us and the efforts of the UN system to 
channel this assistance. However, much still remains to be done to cope 
with the gigantic relief needs of the ever increasing number of refugees. 
At the same time, relief efforts, even on an expanded and accelerated 
scale, could at best be only a temporary palliative. The real and truely 
humanitarian solution, as the international community has come to recog¬ 
nise and accept, lies in stopping the flow of refugees and in expediting 
their return to their homeland, in conditions which would assure them full 
freedom and security and create in them confidence and faith for the 
future. 

My delegation is grateful for the initiative taken by Yugoslavia and 
New Zealand in asking for a discussion on this item during the current 
session of the Council and the support expressed in their statements by 
the delegations of the Soviet Union, U.K., Hungry. Norway, and others. 





We await with interest the statement which the U.N. High Commissioner 
for refugees is expected to make before the Council next week. We are 
confident that the discussion will highlight the need to mobilise further 
assistance on a substantial scale to meet the pressing relief needs of these 
unfortunate refugees and focus attention also on the urgency of their 
speedy and voluntary repatriation. We do hope the ECOSOC during its 
deliberations will consider the problem in its overall perspective and 
endorse a viable and lasting solution. 
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STATEMENT MADE BY MR. ISMAT T. KITTANI, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL FOR INTER-AGENCY AFFAIRS, AT THE FIFTY- 

FIRST SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

ON JULY 16,1971 

Mr. President, 

Thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to inform the 
Council of the efforts of the Secretary-General and the United Nations 
system to provide humanitarian assistance to East Pakistan. 

It may be useful at the outset for me to outline very briefly the back¬ 
ground of this endeavour, in which a number of organisations and pro¬ 
grammes are working in a concerted manner. On 22, April the 
Secretary-General addressed a letter to President Yahya Khan express¬ 
ing its great concern at the situation in East Pakistan and offering, on 
behalf of the United Nations family of organizations, and on purely 
humanitarian, grounds all possible assistance to help the Government of 
Pakistan in its task of bringing urgently needed relief to the population 
of East Pakistan. The President of Pakistan responded to the Secretary- 
General’s expression of concern for the well-being of Pakistan stating 
in a letter received on 3rd May that an assessment of possible future 
needs for international assistance was under way (released on 12th 
May). Subsequently, on 17th May, the Economic Adviser to the 
President of Pakistan called on the Secretary-General and having for¬ 
mally accepted his offer of assistance, explained the extend of the relief 
requirements. These were set out in more detail in a communication 
from the Permanent Representative of Pakistan to the United Nations, 
dated 22nd May ( released on 26th May). In the same letter the 
Government of Pakistan informed the Secretary-General that foreign 
and United Nations experts and project personnel who had left East 
Pakistan could return to continue their work. 

It may be relevant to note that in the meantime—that is, on 19th 
May—the Secretary-General had made an appeal for international assis- 





tance to alleviate the serious hardships and suffering of the sizeable and 
continuing in-flux of refugees from East Pakistan into adjacent States of 
India. Although that is a separate operation these two efforts of 
International assistance are, of course, related to the extent that as condi¬ 
tions in East Pakistan are improved, there will be a better possibility of 
arresting and reversing the flow of refugees. 

Following consultations with the Permanent Representative of 
Pakistan in New York, the Secretary-General decided that I should travel 
to Pakistan for consultations with officials of the Government concerning 
the modalities of international humanitarian help to East Pakistan. I 
arrived in Islamabad in the afternoon of 3rd June and the following morn¬ 
ing I was received by President Yahya Khan. There was full agreement 
on the manner in which the relief operation, should be organized and the 
President asked me to convey to the Secretary-General that he shared the 
Secretary-General’s concern that the United Nations should be in a posi¬ 
tion to assure the international community as a whole, and the donors in 
particular, that all relief assistance from and through the United Nations 
system would reach its intended destination-the people of East Pakistan. 

In accordance with this agreement and as a first step in the planning 
of relief operations the Secretary -General designated a Representative in 
East Pakistan who forthwith travelled to Dacca to take up his responsi¬ 
bilities. His main function is to act as the focal point for ensuring co-ordi¬ 
nation of the work of the agencies and programmes of the United Nations 
family which will provide assistance in their respective fields. At the 
same time, a counter-part Pakistani Government inter departmental com¬ 
mittee comprising senior officials of the Central and Provincial 
Government was established, and the two groups have thereafter been 
working closely together in planing and organising the relief operations. 
A direct and reliable communications link was established between the 
Secretary-General’s Representative in Dacca and the United Nations in 
New York and Geneva. On 18th June the Secretary-General appointed a 
Headquarters Co-ordinator who exercises his functions within the frame¬ 
work of the office for Inter-Agency Affairs. Since the end of June he has 
been operating here in Geneva. Aa inter-agency working group has been 
set up with a similar structure as that of the standing inter-agency con¬ 
sultation unit. 

On 16 June the Secretary-General issued art appeal to all 
Governments, inter-Governmental and non-Governmental organisations, 
and to private institutions and donors, to alleviate the suffering which had 
be fallen the population of East Pakistan by making contributions in cash 
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or in kind. He expressed the hope that donors would avail themselves to 
the largest extent possible of the established procedures of the United 
Nations family, particularly those of the World Food Programme and 
UNICEF, and stressed his belief that the international community would 
once again adhere to the spirit of human solidarity and international co¬ 
operation which are enshrined in the Charter. 

The basic framework for the provision of relief assistance from and 
through the United Nations has thus been established and in the month 
that has elasped since the Secretary-General issued his appeal a sustained 
effort has been made in co-operation with the Government, to evaluate 
and assess the nature and extent of humanitarian assistance required. The 
information gathered regarding the food, transportation and health condi¬ 
tions prevailing in East Pakistan and indication of the assistance needed 
to alleviate the hardship of the people there, are contained in a report 
which is being released today. The Secretary-General has availed himself 
of this opportunity to renew his urgent appeal to contribute to this human¬ 
itarian endeavour which constitues one of the major challenges that the 
United Nations system of organizations and programmes has faced. 

Inasmuch as the afore-mentioned report is now available. I need not 
got into any detail about food, trasportation and health conditions in East 
Pakistan and the magnitude of assistance requirements. A few points, 
however, merit special attention and I should like to take a few minutes 
to refer to them. 

The people of East Pakistan have been affected by a major cyclone 
and floods that hit the delta area on 11th and 12th November 1970 and by 
the hardships resulting from the civil disturbances beginning in March 
1971. Reports from the Secretary-General’s Representative in East 
Pakistan indicate that there has been considerable movement of popula¬ 
tion to rural areas causing incalculable loss of crops and purchasing 
power as well as disruption of transportation. These situations will com¬ 
plicate food and relief operations now and in the near future but no mass 
concentration of displaced persons has been reported. 

Preliminary assessments of the conditions suggest that the problem is 
primarily one of distribution of food and other relief supplies. Such dis¬ 
tribution has traditionally been made through food stores and ration shops 
of which there are over 360 located in East Pakistan. The Government of 
Pakistan counterpart committee has informed the Secretary-General’s 
Representative that the Government of Pakistan is undertaking major 
efforts to make the port at Chittagong fully operational and efficient. 





However, railway and road transportation capacities have been consider¬ 
ably reduced and it is clear that reliance must be placed on water trans¬ 
port for food and relief supplies. 

The Secretary-General’s Representative in East Pakistan and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Food 
Programme, the World Health Organization and UNICEF, are working 
with the Pakistani Government counterpart committee to further plan and 
organise the establishment of a large scale international humanitarian 
effort in East Pakistan. The United Nations estimate of food stocks and 
funding required as a first step in providing such assistance indicates that 
an initial sum of S 28,200,000 is required at this time. 

The Executive Director of the World Food Programme is awaiting 
information from the FAOAVFP team now in East Pakistan before decid¬ 
ing whether to recomend to the Director-General of FAO that further 
emergency food aid be approved for East Pakistan. The FAO senior agri¬ 
cultural economist deputed to Dacca has made a few preliminary obser¬ 
vations after visiting the port of Chittagong and its storage facilities. 
According to him disruption of transportation is still a limiting factor and 
crop estimates are difficult because of uncertainties about harvest and 
delivery. There are great fears for nutrition and resulting health problems. 
A more comprehensive report is excepted from him after he has com¬ 
pleted his assigment. 

Together with East Pakistani health authorities a World Health 
Organization survey team, sent by Dr. Candau, Director-General of WHO 
at of the request of the Secretary-General, completed an initial survey of 
current and anticipated medical problems between 29th June and 9lh July. 
Specific plans have been drawn up for the initial pha.se of a programme 
to cope with major disease prevention, medical care and sanitation prob¬ 
lems, including assistance in coping with the major anticipated infectious 
disease problems and in countering nutritional problems to the extent 
possible. In co-operation with the Government longer-term plans and 
estimates of needs are now being elaborated. 

In response to a specific invitaljon of the Government, the UNICEF 
office in Dacca has studied the possibilities of organizing and providing 
supplies for a food distribution for pre-school and young school children. 
The Government proposed to use schools as feeding centres and it indi¬ 
cated that although existing staff would be able to handle the operation, 
there would be need for transport and special food supplies an initial peri¬ 
od of one year. The proposed programme in which UNICEF would be 
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involved aims to reach preschool and school age children through at least 
25 per cent of all primary schools. It is hoped to reach about 1,200,000 
young children and to provide a supplementary ration of about 100 grams 
per day of pre-cooked, high-protein children’s food. The feeding pro¬ 
gramme would eventually have a nutrition education component and it is 
hoped would led to a long-term plan which could be maintained by the 
Government and non-UNICEF sources after the initial emergency period 
is over. Concurrently with the special feeding programme, UNICEF has 
agreed to accelerate currently aided projects in East Pakistan, particular¬ 
ly in the fields of health, rural water supplies and education. Additional 
assistance may also be required for the displaced persons in the country 
and, at a later stage, for returning refugees from India, if, as it is hoped, 
the number increases and the recently established reception centres need 
to be strengthened and expanded. 

Other efforts include those of private organizations such as the 
Leauge of Red Cross Societies, which sent two representatives to East 
Pakistan to make a survey with the Pakistan Red Cross Society on the 
conditions under which their cyclone disaster projects could be resumed. 
CARE aid programme continue to function in East Pakistan and are pick¬ 
ing up momentum. A number of other private institutions have continued 
existing projects or initiated new programmes of assistance. 

This, Mr. President, is a brief review of the humanitarian relief oper¬ 
ations under way in East Pakistan. As 1 said, earlier, further details about 
conditions and needs as will as about contributions and pledges thus far 
received which is being issued today. May 1 only underline that this oper¬ 
ations is requirements, however, point to the urgency of mobilizing sub¬ 
stantial external resources for relief action. 

In conclusion I wish to convey to the Council the deep gratification 
and appreciation of the Secretary-General on the splendid manner in 
which all United Nations Programmes and Agencies have responded to 
this challenge and acted smoothly and in concert. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. L. MOJSOV, YUGOSLAV DELEGATE AT THE 
51ST SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON 

JULY 16,1971 

Mr. Chairman, 

The High Commissioner for Refugees, Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, 
has described in his impressive and comprehensive statement the diffi¬ 
cult situation in which millions of Pakistani refugees now find them¬ 
selves in India and the measures he had undertaken on behalf of the 
United Nations to offer effective to them. The HCR has descrided “a 
situation of stark tragedy effecting an immense number of human 
beings”. The sudden influx of so many people in such a brief period of 
time is virtually without precedent in the recent past. The number of 
refugees already exceeds six million and may, unfortunately, even rise 
further. The expenses of the most basic accommodation, food and pre¬ 
ventive heal measures are huge and certainly cannot be borne by the 
Indian states bordering on East Pakistan. The enormous material out¬ 
lays which India has been forced to make, naturally to the detriment of 
other programmes and priorities in its social and economic develop¬ 
ment, cannot satisfy the requirements of these unfortunate people. 
Furthermore, local and other authorities in India could not possibly 
have been prepared for such an influx, nor could they lave anticipated 
that such dislocations would occur as would generate social problem of 
no mean proportions in their country. And while the material expenses 
could be compensated to some extent by the engagement of the entire 
international community the question remains as to how to resolve or 
ameliorate the Social and even the political consequences which are 
almost inevitable in such circumstances, having in mind, above all, the 
humanitarian aspect of this complex problem. And what are we to say 
of the tragic rate of these people, among whom there are many women 
and children who by force of circumstances, find themselves in a situ¬ 
ation in which they cannot provide even the basic necessities for them¬ 
selves and whose lives are endangered by extremely poor conditions of 
health and sanitation. 




For this reason, the Yugoslav Government and people, motivated by 
humanitarian considerations, have been following with feelings of great 
anxiety the drama unfolding on the Indian sub-continent and the evils 
that have be fallen millions of men, women and children. We share the 
view of many international spokesmen that it is imperative to find such 
a solution as will enable the refugees to return to their homes, as this 
would be the most humane and normal approach to the problems of 
these people, and at the same time in the long term interests of both 
India and Pakistan. 

The President of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, moved by the same 
considerations, has just expressed concern for the fate of the refugees 
from East Pakistan in messages sent recently to the President of Pakistan, 
Yahya Khan, and the Prime Minister of India, Indira Gandhi. 

As the High Commissioner for Refugees acts as the focal point for the 
co-ordination of assistance from the organizations and programmes if the 
United Nations system, we expect that he will utilize his great experience 
and authority to find lasting, long-term solutions, taking account in the 
first place of the express wishes of the refugees themselves and of their 
interests. His contacts and talks with responsible persons in Pakistan and 
India make it justified to hope that this problem, whose gravity weights 
upon the international community and burdens the relations between the 
nieghbouring countries involved, will ultimately be solved in a positive 
way. It is the duty both of the international community and of all those 
concerned to do everything in their power to enable the refugees to return 
to their homes. The successful implementation of this action would simul¬ 
taneously mean the creation of conditions which would lead to a cessation 
of further inflows of refugees and to their voluntary repatriation. 

For its part, the Yugoslav Government has approved the extending of 
assistance to the refugees, to the limits of its possibilities. This help has 
already been sent to India through the Office o the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The Yugoslav Red Cross has also issued an 
appeal for the collection of help which will be forwarded later. The 
Yugoslav Government is ready to give the High Commissioner the nec¬ 
essary support and help in his efforts coordinate assistance by the U.N. 
system to the millions of refugees in the territory of India. We also endow 
the activities undertaken so far along these lines by the High 
Commissioner. We are deeply impressed by his words that the relief 
action for the refugees from East Pakistan represents “one of the largest 
and most difficult actions of our time” and we are confident that in organ- 





izing this large and complex action the HCR deserves the full endorse¬ 
ment of the ECOSOC. 

The favourable reaction of countries members of the UN system, of 
non governmental institutions and private organizations and individuals 
to the urgent appeal sent out by the UN. Secretary-General U Thant, 
holds out the hope that the humanitarian action will terminate in success 
and thus help create the appropriate conditions for a lasting solution to the 
problem of refugees. In this regard, we also express our gratitude to the 
representative of the Secretary-General, Mr. Kitani, for his contribution 
in initiating the relief action and for his excellent report to the Council. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. J. V. SCOTT, NEW ZEALAND DELEGATE, 
IN THE 51st SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

ON JULY 16,1971 

We have heard with interest and appreciation the comprehensive 
statement of the High Commissioner for Refugees on his role as the focal 
point for international assistance to the refugees from East Pakistan now 
in India. 

We must all have been deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task 
he has described and with the tremendous burden that the sudden influx 
of nearly seven millions of refugees has cast upon the Government of 
India. We wish to acknowledge again the value of his interventions on 
behalf of the refugees and pay tribute to the response of the Indian author¬ 
ities, of non-governmental and inter-governmental organizations, and of 
private citizens to the stark challenge of this imcomparable human 
tragedy. 

We are grateful to the High Commissioner for providing such a clear 
and detailed picture of the scope of the relief operations for which he is 
the focal point and for responding to the questions which my delegation 
asked some days ago. We can take confidence from his statement in his 
actions to bring about co-ordination of international relief activities. We 
can feel assurance that within the limits of his resources and abilities no 
effort is being spared to cope with the pressing requirements of the situ¬ 
ation—a situation, in his words, created by the massive overwhelming 
arrival of millions of people in a state of destitution and physical exhaus¬ 
tion, a situation of great human misery. We were particularly pleased to 
hear his remarks about the climate of genuine co-operation and the feel¬ 
ing of common undertaking that exists among the United Nations agen¬ 
cies concerned. 

But if much has already been accomplished much more still remains 
to be done. 

We are all faced with the urgent need for additional assistance, for 
more adequate accommodation and shelter for transport, food and med¬ 
ical supplies to match the revised estimates of the needs of this growing 





human flood. The dangers are all too clear of the rapid spreading of epi¬ 
demics and infections diseases brought on by inadequate sanitation, mal¬ 
nutrition, the lack of clean water and of medical supplies and facilities. In 
this connection the actions of the specialised agencies, the WHO, 
UNICEF, FAO, the World Food Programme and the non-governmental 
organizations in conjunction with the Government of India are com¬ 
mendable in helping to meet this emergency situation. 

The High Commissioner’s statement sheds new light on the extent of 
the human misery that has been caused. The need for urgent assistance 
remains and, if insufficient is done, is certain to last for a very long time. 
The amount of help required has increased with the continuing flow of 
refugees across the border into India. This is not a situation from which 
the international community dare turn away their eyes. 

The High Commissioner’s responsibilities are crucial in channelling 
aid to alleviate the human misery that has undoubtedly been caused. All 
that he has said discloses the need for compassion and effort on the part 
of others in a situation fraught with great danger. His influence has been 
a restraining, one in dealing with issues that have aroused the most 
intense feelings on either side. We hope that, with the encouragement of 
this Council, the High Commissioner’s efforts will further promote an 
international atmosphere in which the problems that have given rise to 
the refugee crisis, and which have so far kept it from solution, can be 
dealt with. 

I said in my general debate speech on 8 July that “It will not be fruit¬ 
ful to consider the reasons why this situation has arisen, nor is it neces¬ 
sary to consider in this Council the political conditions that need to exist 
before the refugees will be content to return to their homes’’. The need to 
avoid any action which would impair an already difficult situation is 
obvious. New Zealand itself has no wish to become involved in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of either India or Pakistan. 

New Zealanders, nevertheless, are deeply distressed at the suffering 
and loss of life caused by the refugee crisis and are conscious of its impli¬ 
cations for the stability of the region. It seems clear to us that very little 
beyond immediate hand-to-mouth relief of the refugees can be achieved 
without the establishment of a climate of confidence in East Pakistan 
which will allay the fears of those who are at present taking refugee in 
India. The dictates of Humanitarianism do not cease with the provision of 
food and shelter—and there remains enough to be done even in that 
sphere. They extend to the long-term future of the unfortunate refugees 



and particularly their right to return of their own free will to their homes 
in conditions which promise them a normal life as citizens participating 
fully in their society. This simple message a message of humane concern, 
not a blueprint for a solution which does not lie within the Council’s com¬ 
petence is the one which my delegation hopes will emerge from the dis¬ 
cussion in this Council. 

The High Commissioner towards the end of his statement touched 
upon this crucial and central factor when he spoke of the urgency of vol¬ 
untary repatriation of the refugees. He said and 1 quote. 

“I have noted in this connection that the Government of India has 
stressed the urgency of an early return, as the refugees cannot be perma¬ 
nently settled in India. I have also noted the Government of Pakistan’s 
position that the refugees should repatriate. I would like to assure the 
Council that I stand ready to facilitate, in any way possible, the voluntary 
repatriation of the refugees. That, indeed, must remain the humanitarian 
goal that guides our endeavours. I am only too aware of the complexities 
of the situation. The need above all is to ensure a climate of confidence, 
one in which the refugee himself will voluntarily wish to repatriate.” 

We endorse his view of the critical importance of voluntary repatria¬ 
tion as the best solution to the problem. 

The fulfilment of this humanitarian purpose is itself dependent on the 
reduction of tension between India and Pakistan. We appreciate that in 
the present circumstances the creation of an atmosphere of compromise 
and negotiation’s made especially difficult. 

We all readily appreciate that the essential problems at the heart of the 
refugee crisis are not easy to solve, and have been made incomparably 
more difficult by the events which have marked recent months. None of 
us outside the region is in a position to offer suggestions on the nature of 
a solution. What can be done, however, through the Council is to focus 
attention on the need, for an atmosphere of negotiation and compromise 
and for a longer-term settlement. The problem is already of unprecedent¬ 
ed nag magnitude. If the international community do not face up to it now 
they will have to do so latter when its dimensions are greater and more 
serious. 

It is with that fundamental requirement in mind that I especially com¬ 
mend the efforts of the High Commissioner for Refugees. I can assure 
him of or full support in his continuing endeavours to attain the welfare 
and rehabilitation of the East Pakistan refugees. 
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U.N. SECRETARY GENERAL’S AID MEMOIRE OF JULY 19,1971, 
TO GOVERNMENTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

The repatriation of the refugees from East Pakistan now in India is a 
matter of the utmost concern and urgency. The Secretary is anxions to do 
everything possible, in co-operation with the Governments concerned 
and complementary to their own efforts, to facilitate the voluntary repa¬ 
triation of the refugees in a secure and orderly manner which takes due 
account of their welfare. One possible method doing this might be to 
establish a limited representation of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
on both sides of the border. The High Commissioner for Refugees is 
already acting as a focal point for the United Nations effort on behalf of 
these refugees. The representatives of the High Commissioner would be 
stationed at collecting points on the Indian side, at border crossing points 
on both sides, and in reception centres on the Pakistan side. It is the feel¬ 
ing of the Secretary-General that before attempting to make such an 
arrangements on a large scale, it would be desirable to test it in a limited 
way in order to ascertain whether in practice it would serve a useful pur¬ 
pose in facilitating the process or repatriation. 

The Secretary-General therefore wishes to suggest to both 
Governments concerned that representatives of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees be accepted in two or three selected areas on both sides of 
the border, the areas to be suggested by the Governments in consultation 
with the High Commissioner. Were this arrangement to prove useful, it 
would then be possible to expand it gradually to include most, or all, of 
the repatriation points. 

The Secretary-General expresses the hope that the Government of 
India will be prepared to give the necessary co-operation to make this ini¬ 
tial endeavour possible. A similar suggestion has been made to the 
Permanent Representative of Pakistan on 19th July, 1971. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL WORLD BODIES’ APPEAL TO U.N. SUB¬ 
COMMISSION ON JULY 20,1971 

Twenty-two international non-governmental organisations in consul¬ 
tative status with the Economic and Social Council of the U.N. petitioned 
the United Nations Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, to take constructive action at its 24th ses¬ 
sion which commenced on August 2, 1971, “concerning the reports of 
gross violations of human rights and fundamental freedoms occurring in 
East Pakistan”. 

In a statement released in New York on July 20, 1971, the organisa¬ 
tions said that they were alarmed by these reports. In a reference to U- 
Thant’s statement describing recent events leading to the flight of mil¬ 
lions of refugees from East Bengal to India as “one of the most tragic 
episodes in human history”, the statement expressed the “grave concern” 
of the organisations that no organ or agency of the United Nations “has 
pronounced itself on the implications of the events in the area for the 
human rights of the affected peoples.” 

The statement added that the organisations were convinced-that the 
United Nations bore the responsibility to ascertain the facts of the situa¬ 
tion “with the object of safeguarding the human rights of the population 
of East Pakistan including returning refugees”, and called upon the Sub- 
Commission at the opening of its 24th session to : 

(1) “Express its deep concern regarding the human rights implications 
of events in the affected areas with a view to assuring observance of the 
rights, the personal safety and the freedom of the people in the area ; 

(2) Examine all available information regarding the allegations of the 
violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms in East Pakistan ; 

(3) Recommend to the Commission on human rights measures which 
might be taken to protect the human rights and fundamental freedoms of 
the peoples of East Pakistan ; 

(4) Appoint the Working Group provided for under Economic and 
Social Council resolution and instruct it to keep under review communi¬ 
cations on human rights regarding the situation in East Bengal ; and 





(5) Consider the extent to which events in the affected areas might be 
relevant to the contemplated studies of the Sub-Commission on minori¬ 
ties, indigenous populations and genocide.” 

The Sub-Commission has a membership of 26 including Pakistan. 
The other members include USA, UK, USSR, Canada, France, 
Philippines, Yougoslavia, Sudan, Romania, Nigeria, Kenya, UAR, 
Tanzania and Austria. 

The organisations include the International Commission of Jurists, 
International Federation for the Rights of Man, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, World Student Chistian Federation, 
World Union of Catholic Women’s Organisations, International 
Federation of Women Lawyers and international Catholic Union of the 
Press. 
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INDIA’S REPLY TO U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S AID MEM- 
OIRE, DELIVERED ON AUGUST 2,1971 

Government of India share the view of the Secretary-General that the 
repatriation of the refugees from East Pakistan, now in India, is a matter 
of utmost concern and urgency. Of even greater concern and urgency is 
the need to stop military atrocities in East Pakistan and the consequent 
daily flow of refugees into India at the rate of 40,000 to 50,000 a day. The 
refugees already in India are unlikely to return as long as this further exo¬ 
dus continues. Government of India have noted with infinite dismay and 
grave concern that far from encouraging return of refugees or stopping or 
reducing the further flow of refugees from East Pakistan to India, their 
number has increased by nearly four million since President Yahya Khan 
made his statement on the 25th May that he would agree to allow these 
Pakistani citizens to return to their own country. 

2. The root cause of the inflow of over seven million refugees into 
India and the daily exodus that still continues can only be explained by 
the total absence of such conditions in East Pakistan as would encourage 
or enable the refugees return to their homes. The chaos and the systemat¬ 
ic military repression and the decimation of the Bengali-speaking people 
in East Pakistan continue unabated, as indeed is clear to any objective 
reader of the international Press. This has been further corroborated by 
the recent reports of the World Bank and the public statements made by 
independent foreign observers who have visited East Pakistan and heard 
the tales of woe from refugees themselves in their camps in India. 

3. The burden on the Government of India in looking after millions of 
refugees, whose number is still increasing everyday, has been recognised 
by all. It has equally been recognised that in Pakistan efforts to cope with 
the results of two successive disasters, one of them natural and the other 
man-made, are increasingly hampered by the lack of substantial progress 
towards political reconciliation and consequent effect on law and order 
and public administration in East Pakistan. An improved political atmos¬ 
phere in East Pakistan is an indispensable pre-requisite for the return of 
the refugees from India. The conflict between the principles of territo¬ 
rial integrity of States and self-determination is particularly relevant in 





the situation prevailing in East Pakistan where the majority of the pop¬ 
ulation is being suppressed by a minority military regime which has 
refused to recognise the results of the elections held by them only in 
December last year and had launched a campaign of massacre, genocide 
and cultural suppression of an ethnic group, comprising 75 million peo¬ 
ple. Unless this basic cause for the influx of refugees into India is 
removed, all attempts to solve this problem by unrealistic experiments 
are bound to fail. Not only will they fail but they will tend to divert 
attention from the main issue and so encourage the continuation of mil¬ 
itary repression undertaken in so wide and horrifying a manner as in 
East Bengal. 

4. Prince Sadruddin told the Prime Minister of India in New Delhi 
some time ago that the process and organisation of repatriation would be 
hampered by posting a number of personnel drawn from different parts of 
the world, speaking various languages with diverse backgrounds and fol¬ 
lowing an assortment of techniques. UNHCR made no suggestion in the 
ECOSOC meeting held in Geneva on 16th July that the establishment of 
a limited representation of High Commissioner for Refugees on both 
sides of the border would in any way encourage the return of refugees to 
their homes in East Pakistan. 

5. In these circumstances, the Government of India are unable to 
understand what purpose the posting of a few men on the Indian side of 
the border will fulfill. Our conviction is that they can in no way help or 
encourage the refugees to return home and face indiscriminate and delib¬ 
erate massacre by the West Pakistan military authorities. By attempting 
to subdue, through brute force, 75 million people of East Pakistan and by 
refusing to recognise political, economic, social and administrative real¬ 
ities of the situation prevailing there, Pakistan Government has not only 
made it impossible for the refugees already in India to return, but is delib¬ 
erately forcing further inflow of refugees into India. 

6. India has no desire to prevent the refugees from returning to their 
homeland, indeed we are most anxious that they should go back as soon 
as possible and as a first step, conditions must be created in East Pakistan 
to prevent the further arrival of refugees into India. In this context, the 
Secretary-General must have seen the report and statement of 30lh June 
by the UNHCR refuting Pakistani allegation that India is obstructing the 
return of refugees. Prince Sadruddin is further reported to have said there 
was absolutely no evidence for the host Government having’ obstructed 
the refugees if they wanted to go. Again in Paris on 10th July the Prince 



in reply to a question said that it would not be logical to say that India 
was in any way holding back their return. On July 19, at Kathmandu, two 
volunteers of the British organisation “War on Want” described as “rub¬ 
bish” Pakistani allegation that India was holding refugees and preventing 
their return. At Calcutta on July 22, Mr. Manfred Cross, an Australian 
MP, described as “impossible” the Pakistani propaganda that refugees are 
being prevented in returning to Bangladesh. Hon’ble Mr. Cornelius E. 
Gallagher, Member of the US House of Representatives, made a state¬ 
ment on the 10th of July in the House stating that “the response of the 
Indian Government to the crisis created by the action of the Government 
of Pakistan has been magnificent. They have demonstrated almost unbe¬ 
lievable restraint in view of the provocative effects of the army’s brutal 
sweep, and they have shown inspiring compassion to the refugees. If it 
can ever be said that any Government is truly moral and humanitarian, 
the Government of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has earned that distinc¬ 
tion in the weeks since the first refugee crossed her border. The sheer 
number of refugees is irrefutable evidence of the brutal policies pursued 
by the Government of Pakistan to crush the people who won the election. 
Based on interviews I conducted with a cross-section of the refugees, I 
now believe that a calculated attempt to crush the intellectual life of the 
Bengali community occurred because of mass killings of professors, stu¬ 
dents, and everyone of any destruction by the army. This, in my judg¬ 
ment, gives credence to the charge of genocide”. Apart from these and 
many other statements of this nature, not even a single responsible and 
reputable report has ever indicated that the return of refugees or their con¬ 
tinued inflow is due to any other cause except the intolerable and tragic 
conditions prevailing in East Bengal. 

7. In this background. Government of India must express their total 
opposition to the suggestion for the induction of a “limited representation 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees on both sides” and must cate¬ 
gorically state that they resent any insinuation that they are preventing the 
refugees from returning to East Bengal. They allowed them to enter India 
purely on humanitarian grounds in spite of the most serious impact on her 
social, political and economic structure. Government of India are anxious 
that they return as soon as possible. The presence of the United Nations 
or UNHCR representatives cannot help in this. On the other hand, it 
would only provide a facade of action to divert world attention from the 
root cause of the problem which is the continuation of military Atrocities, 
leading to further influx of refugees and absence of political settlement 



acceptable to the people of East Pakistan and their already elected 
leaders. 

8. The UNHCR has a fairly strong team of senior officers located in 
Delhi and they have been given every facility to visit refugee camps. In 
fact, Mr. Thomas Jaimeson, Director of Operations of the UNHCR who 
is the Chief Representative of the UNHCR’s office in India, has recently 
returned from a second tour of the refugee camps. He was allowed access 
to all the refugee camps and was given facilities to visit these camps 
including those in the border areas. Apart from this 1,000 foreign 
observers have visited these refugee camps and most of them have pub¬ 
licly stated that the refugees have taken shelter in India from the military 
oppression in Bangladesh and are not willing to return unless suitable 
conditions are created ensuring their safe return through a political set¬ 
tlement with the Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the acknowledged leader of 
East Pakistan and his already elected colleagues. In the light of the infor¬ 
mation available to Government of India and to the interested 
Governments and organisations, they have painfully come to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the time is past when international community can continue to 
stand by, watching the situation deteriorate and merely hoping that the 
relief programmes, humanitarian efforts, posting of a few people here and 
there, and good intentions would be enough to turn the tide of human 
misery and potential disaster. 

9. While therefore, the Government of India have no wish to lend 
their support to any proposal which will deflect attention from the basic 
problem or diffuse concern from the fate of the unfortunate refugees, they 
would welcome any action by the United Nations which would ensure 
and guarantee, under adequate international supervision, that the refugees 
lands, houses and property will be returned to them in East Pakistan and 
that conditions are created there to ensure the safe return under credible 
international guarantees without threat of reprisal or other measures of 
repression from the military authorities of West Pakistan. It is painful to 
note that even the handful of refugees who ventured to return to' East 
Bengal have not only been not allowed to go back to their homes and vil¬ 
lages but have been subjected to endless indignities and inequities and 
even made to do forced labour and face many other difficulties. 
Government of India should like to draw the Secretary-General’s atten¬ 
tion in this context to the New York Times report and photographs pub¬ 
lished on the 27lh July, 1971. In these circumstances it is unrealistic to 
hope that these circumstances will begin to be changed by the posting of 
any personnel on the Indian side of the border. The Government of India 



cannot support such a facade of action in the full knowledge that it is un¬ 
realistic, Unhelpful and even dangerous. They find therefore the propos¬ 
al totally unacceptable. 

10. The crux of the problem is the situation inside East Bengal where 
an army from a distant territory is exercising control by sheer force and 
brutality. If the international community is serious about the need for 
return of refugees to East Bengal the first step that has to be taken is to 
restore conditions of normalcy inside East Pakistan through a political 
settlement acceptable to the people of East Bengal and their already elect¬ 
ed leaders, and take such internationally credible measures as would 
assure the refugerous their safe return without reprisals, etc. 
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COPY OF A TELEGRAM DATED AUGUST 10, 1971 FROM 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS, GENEVA, TO 

PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN 

August 10, 1971 
Ref. 2/103/2 
NMD/ks 

President Yahya Khan, 

President’s House, 

Rawalpindi, 

Pakistan. 

International Commission of Jurists protests against secret military 
trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Justice has nothing to hide. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. JOHN SALZBERG REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS, TO 
THE SUBCOMMISSION ON THE PREVENTION OF DISCRIM¬ 
INATION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES, DATED 

AUGUST 16,1971 

Following is text of statement delivered on August 16, 1971, by Mr. 
John Salzberg, representative for the International Commission of Jurists 
to the U. N. Sub-Commission on the prevention of Discrimination and 
protection of minorities. The Sub-Commission met at the U. N. 
Headquarters in New York. The statement was made on behalf of 22 
international non-governmental organizations in consultative status with 
the U. N. which has submitted a statement ( U.N. Document No. E/CN. 
4/ SUB. 2/NGO, 46 dated July 23, 1971), Urging the Sub-Commission to 
consider the reports of violation of human rights in East Pakistan, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to introduce the 
document submitted to the sub-commission by twenty-two international 
non-governmental organizations in consultative status with the economic 
and social council. (Document E/CN. 4/SUB. 2/NGO 46). The inter¬ 
national non-governmental organizations submitting this document con¬ 
stitute a variety of religious, legal, educational, civic and social organiza¬ 
tion with affiliates throughout the world. My own organization, the inter¬ 
national commission of jurists .seeks to promote the rule of law and 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms in all parts of the 
world and has national sections and affiliated groups in more than sixty 
countries. 

The subject of the non-Governmenial organisation statement con¬ 
cerns a most grave and urgent matter : The tragic developments in East 
Pakistan which are reported to have resulted in death of perhaps as many 
as 200,000 persons, the destructions of countless homes and villages, and 
the creation of more than six million refugees. The Secretary-General has 
referred to the situation as “one of the most tragic episodes in human his¬ 
tory”. Only last week the Secretary General stated that the efforts to cope 




with the relief problem”. Are increasingly hampered by the lack of sub¬ 
stantial progress towards a political reconciliation and the consequent 
effect on law, order and public administration in East Pakistan the situa¬ 
tion is one in which political, economic and social factors have produced 
a serious of vicions circles which largely frustrate the efforts of the 
authorities concerned and of the international community to deal with the 
vast humanitarian problems involved, these human tragedies have conse¬ 
quences in a far wider .sphere. The violent emotions aroused could have 
repercussions on the relations of religious and ethnic groups in the sub¬ 
continent as a whole and the relation.ship of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan is also a major component of the problem”. (U.N. PRESS 
RELEASE. SG/SM 15162, August 1971). 

The Secretary-General concludes that “The time is past when the 
international community can continue to stand by, watching the situation 
deteriorate and hoping that relief programmes, humanitarian efforts and 
good intentions will be enough to turn the tide of human misery and 
potential disaster. I am deeply concerned about the possible consequences 
of the present situation not only in the humanitarian sense, but also as a 
potential threat to peace and security and for its bearing on the future of 
the United Nations as an effective instrument for international co-opera¬ 
tion and action. It seems to me that the present tragic situation, in which 
humanitarian, economic and political problems are mixed in such a way 
as almost to defy any distinction between them, presents a challenge to 
the United Nations as a whole which must be met. Other situations of this 
kind may well occur in the future. If the organization faces up to such a 
situation now, it may be able to develop the new skill and the new 
strength required to face future situations of this kind”. 

How can the submission on the prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities respond to the Secretary-General’s urgent appeal 
? The Secretary-General has referred to the inter-relationship between the 
humanitarian, economic and political problems of the situation. I believe 
that none of these problems can be successfully resolved without the 
respect for the human rights and fundamental freedoms of the peoples of 
East Pakistan. 

• 

The sub-commission is to be commended for establishing a working 
group to review communications sent by individuals and groups to the U. 
N. alleging the violation of human rights, and for drafting the rules of 
admissibility of communications. This historic step will remove a serious 
deficiency in the United Nations machinery for the protection of human 
rights which has existed ever since its founding in the future persons with 



valid grievances against their governments will have an effective right of 
petition to the U. N. This machinery for the review of communications, 
however, will not become operative until the summer of 1972 just prior 
to the next session of the sub-commission. The urgency of the situation 
in East Pakistan as was expressed so clearly by the secretary-General 
requires the sub-commission to take action at this session. 

The sub-commission can act at this session under authority granted to 
it by its parent organs, the commission on human rights and the econom¬ 
ic and social council. The commission on human rights in resolution 8 
(\X111) of 16th March, 1967 invited the sub-commission “To bring to the 
attention of the commission any situation which it has reasonable cause 
to believe reveals a consistent pattern of violations of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, in any country, including policies of racial dis¬ 
crimination, segregation and apartheid, with particular reference to colo¬ 
nial and other dependent territories. “Furthermore, in the same resolution, 
the commission authorized the sub-commission in making such a recom¬ 
mendation to prepare a report “containing information on violations of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms from all available sources.” The 
economic and social council approved these decisions by the commission 
in resolution 1235 (XLII) of 6th June 1967 and in addition, authorized the 
commission to make a thorough study of situations revealing a consistent 
pattern of violations of human rights and to report, with recommen¬ 
dations thereon, to the economic and social council. 

What information is there available to support the allegations of vio¬ 
lations of human rights in East Pakistan ? The members of the sub-com¬ 
mission have access to the communications on human rights sent to the 
U. N. by persons who allege they have been victims of violations. The 
members also have available to them press reports authored by journal¬ 
ists who were eyewitnesses to certain atrocities or were told of such inci¬ 
dents by eyewitnesses non-governmental as well as inter-governmental 
organizations have prepared reports on the situation on the basis of field 
investigation finally, the Pakistan Government has issued a white paper 
alleging certain violations of human rights. These sources of information 
might not in every instance, or in most instances, be acceptable in a court 
of law, but the sub-commission is not a court nor is it responsible for 
making a final judgment on the situation. The sub-commission is only 
authorized to repoit that a situation appears to reveal a consistent pattern 
of violations of human rights on the basis of available information. 
Clearly there is sufficient information available for the sub-commission 
to investigate the situation and make recommendations for action. 



What are the violations of human rights which are alleged to have 
occurred in East Pakistan and to which the members of this sub-commis¬ 
sion should consider ? Reports indicate that the following violations have 
occurred, killing and torture, mistreatment of women and children, mis¬ 
treatment of civilians in armed conflict, religious discrimination, arbi¬ 
trary arrest and detention, arbitrary deprivation of property, suppression 
of the freedom of speech, the press and assembly, suppression of politi¬ 
cal rights, and suppression of the right of emigration. 

A report by a mission of the International Bank for reconstruction 
and development, excerpts of which appeared in the July 13th edition 
of the New York Times, described the punitive action taken by the 
West Pakistan army against the civilian population. The World Bank 
report stated, for instance, that in the town of Jessore the population was 
down from 80,000 to 15,000-20,000. Twenty thousand people were 
killed. The report stated that “The Army terrorizes the population, 
particularly aiming at the Hindus and suspected members of the Awami 
League.” 

Another authoritative report is presented by Mr. Anthony 
Mascarenhas in the Sunday Times of London, June 13, 1971. Mr. 
Mascarenhas was one of eight Pakistani journalists invited by the 
Pakistan Government to fly to East Pakistan and observe first hand the 
developments in the area. Mr. Mascarenhas has been a Pakistan citizen 
since the founding of that country in 1947. He has been a leading 
Pakistani journalist, at the time he wrote the account of his trip to East 
Pakistan he was the Assistant Editor of the Morning News of Karachi. 
The Sunday Times checked the veracity of his account with refugees in a 
position to have had a wide knowledge of events in East Pakistan as well 
as with objective diplomatic sources. I would like to quote one passage 
from Mascarenhas’ report which is representative of the killings and 
other inhuman acts which he observed committed by the Pakistan Army 
against the civilian population. 

“For six days as I travelled with the officers of the 9th division head¬ 
quarters at Comilla I witnessed at close quarters the extent of the killing. 
I saw hindus, hunted from village to village and door to door, shot off¬ 
hand after a cursory” “short arm inspection” showed they were uncir¬ 
cumcised. I have heard the screams of men bludgeoned to death in the 
compound of the circuit house (Civil Administrative headquarters) in 
Comilla. I have seen truckloads of outer human targets and those who had 
the humanity to try to help them hauled off “for disposal” under the cover 
of darkness and curfew. I have witnessed the brutality, of “kill and burn 



missions” as tie Army units, after clearing out the rebels, pursued the 
pogrom in the towns and the villages.” 

*‘l have seen whole villages devastated by “Punitive Action” and in 
the officers mess at night I have listened incredulusly as otherwise brave 
and honourable men proudly chewed over tie day’s kill”. 

“How many did you get?" 

“The answers are seared in my memory”. 

Mr. Mascarenhas, as well as other responsible journalists, have assert¬ 
ed that the Government of Pakistan is pursuing a policy of genocide 
against the Hindu population as well as against university students and 
faculty and members of the Awami League. Recently fourteen diplomats 
resigned from the Pakistan Embassy in Washington DC and the Pakistan 
Mission to the United Nations asserting that their Government “violates 
elementary norms of civilized conduct and commits crimes against 
humanity”. Many other eye-witness accounts are available to the sub¬ 
commission which indicate that a consistent pattern of violations of 
human rights is occurring in East Pakistan. 

The white paper issued by the Pakistan Government alleges that “the 
Awami League reign of terror, unleashed from 1st March onwards 
claimed the lives of a hundred thousand men, women and children 
besides causing incalculable damage to public and private buildings, 
transport and communications and industrial establishments. 
Unmentionable brutalities were committed, with the active assistance of 
Indian Armed infiltrators. 

A campaign of intimidation was unleashed against the Central 
Government personnel and institutions. Awami League militants went on 
the rampage in almost every city of the province. The raided fire arms 
shops and looted them. The laboratories of educational institutions were 
also looted and acids, chemicals and explosives appropriated. Attacks on 
Government property especially of Central Government, and communi¬ 
cations centres became the order of the day. Trains were derailed and pas¬ 
sengers pulled out and killed violent mobs. 

Led bj' Awami League storm troopers attacked and burned down 
entire colonies of non-conformist together with hundreds of inmates. “I 
want to make it clear that all reports and allegations of the violations of 
human rights in East Pakistan should be investigated by the Sub- 
Commission. 

There are some who may argue before this sub-commission that this 
organ should not discuss the situation in East Pakistan. 



They may assert that no violations of human rights have occurred— 
That the killings that did occur were necessary to maintain law and order. 
However, even the Government of Pakistan has asserted that 1,00,000 
were killed, in this case by forces opposing tie Government. Those who 
oppose the Sub-Commission’s consideration of this situation may argue 
that human rights matters are matters of domestic jurisdiction and there¬ 
fore outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations. The General 
Assembly, however, in Resolution 2144 (XXI) of 26 October 1966 called 
upon the economic and Social Council and the Commission on human 
rights “To give urgent consideration to ways and means of improving tie 
capacity of tie United Nations to put a stop to violations of human rights 
wherever they may occur”, and the Sub-Commission at this very session 
has adopted procedures for reviewing communications on human rights 
in conjunction with its mandate to report situations which reveal a con¬ 
sistent pattern of violations of human rights. 

The United Nations has clearly established that situations which 
reveal a consistent pattern of violations of human rights are not exclu¬ 
sively within the domestic jurisdiction of a member state, but are also 
within the jurisdiction of the United Nations. 

We believe that the reports of violations of human rights in East 
Pakistan requires this Sub-Commission to exercise its authority regarding 
situations which appear to reveal a consistent pattern of violations of 
human rights. The Sub-Commission should set up a committee of inquiry 
to review the various reports of violations of human rights in East 
Pakistan or it should recommend to the Commission on human rights that 
it establish an investigatory body Mr. Mohamed Khalifa, the distin¬ 
guished member of the sub-commission from the United Arab Republic, 
delivered at this session a very eloquent and moving statement which the 
sub-commission members might wish to bear in mind in considering this 
question In commenting on this agenda item on the violation of hurrfan 
rights and fundamental freedoms Mr. Khalifa stated that the discussion of 
this item “had reminded the members of the sub-commission of their 
fundamental responsibilities, which were the prevention of discrimina¬ 
tion and the protection of minorities. The safe guarding of individuals 
and the principle of human dignity were inseparable. Individuals could 
not be considered to be Government property. Yet they were defenceless 
in the face of authority and sometimes their only recourse was to appeal 
to the conscience of mankind. Although the principle of noninterference 
in the domestic affairs of slates limited the possibilities for intervention 
on behalf of petitioners the United Nations could at least listen to them 



and given them its moral support which, in the last analysis, might be the 
only way of educating world opinion and causing Governments to hesi¬ 
tate before adopting inhuman discriminatory policies based on religious 
prejudice or on nations of racial superiority.” 

The International Commission of Jurists has already expressed its 
view on certain developments in East Pakistan. In our telegram of April 
15th, the International Commission of Jurists stated that it “Deplores the 
reported intention to establish special military tribunals to try the Awami 
League leaders respectfully urge that proceedings before the normal civil¬ 
ian courts will alone satisfy international opinion that tie rule of law is 
observed. The International Commission of Jurists has always disap¬ 
proved of the establishments of special tribunals to try political oppo¬ 
nents for alleged political offences. There is nothing easier than to give a 
semblance of legality to the assassination of political opponents by hav¬ 
ing them condemned by special tribunals which lack the independence 
and respect for legal principles of a properly constituted court of legally 
trained judges. If Sheikh Mujibur Rahman or other Awami League 
Leaders have committed any offence under the Law of Pakistan, there is 
no reason why they should not be brought before the Internationally 
respected civilian courts of the country”. 

The International Commission of Jurists protests the Pakistan 
Government’s decision to try Sheikh Mujibur Rahman before a secret 
Military Court for “waging war against Pakistan” and other offences. The 
International Commission of Jurists urgently appeals to the Pakistan 
Government to discontinue the military trial of Sheikh Rahman and rec¬ 
ommends to this Sub-Commission that it makes a similar appeal. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations has already expressed his own 
deep concern with respect to this trial and its effect on the possibility for 
peace in the area. 

The International Commission of Jurists and the other twenty-one 
international non-governmental organizations who have cosponsored the 
statement before this Sub-Commission urgently appeal that this organ 
take constructive action at this session on the question of the respect for 
human rights in Last Pakistan”. 
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TELEGRAM FROM THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF 
JURISTS, GENEVA, TO PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN 

AUGUST 17,1971 


President Yahya Khan, 

President’s House, 

Rawalpindi. 

World opinion is most apprehensive that military tribunal will sen¬ 
tence Sheikh Mujibur to death. Should this happen. International 
Commission of Jurists respectfully urges your Excellency to show 
clemency, strength and wisdom by commuting sentence to prevent fur¬ 
ther escalations of violence, terror and suffering. 


MACDERMOT, 

Secretary-General. 







STATEMENT OF PRINCE SADRUDDIN AGA KHAN, UN HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, AT THE MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF UNHCR HELD IN GENEVA 

October 4,1971 

Mr. Chairman, half a century after the inception of International 
refugee work by Fridtj of Nansen, and twenty years after my office 
embarked upon a challenging task of solving refugee problem, it is 
painful for me to have to report that the world refugee situation has, if 
anything; become grimmer and increasingly explosive. Year after year, 
we have lived with the idealistic hope that the humanitarian work of 
UNHCR, would cure the disease of refugee problems. It is symptomatic 
that this year when observing our twentieth anniversary, present events 
remind us of the harsh and sad realities of a world in turmoil which is far 
from meeting our hopes. The plight of vast masses of refugees is not past 
history; it remains very much a current phenomenon. 

While the basic structure of UNHCR has remained the same, the 
problem of uprooted people throughout the world has greatly developed 
in dimensions and in variety. As a result of the ever-changing nature of 
the Situation of displaced persons, my office has been called upon 
increasingly to perform functions not foreseen when its original mandate 
was evolved. The use of UNHCR’s “Good offices” role is a natural by¬ 
product of this evolution. By striving to promote rapid solutions to 
refugee problems, UNHCR surely contributes to the lessening of tensions 
between states. The more a situation is complex and loaded with political 
overtones, the more we are required to be flexible in our work and diplo¬ 
matic in our approach. While determination of refugee status remains a 
matter for the host country to decide upon, we must spare no effort to 
alleviate human suffering. 

Although it is heartening to recall such highly successful operations 
as the repatriation of Nigerian children or the usual work carried out in 
delicate political, social and economic conditions in African countries 
and many others in various parts of the world, it is nonetheless both 







alarming and tragic to note that these successes are dwarfed by a chal¬ 
lenge of unprecedented magnitude that this year has brought with it for 
the international community and which preoccupies you all as much, 1 
am sure, as it preoccupies me, I am now thinking of the gigantic and cruel 
problem of displaced persons from East Pakistan in India and other 
neighbouring states. 

After the events of last March in East Pakistan, the Government of 
India, faced with a sudden and most serious influx of East Pakistanis into 
its territory, requested the Secretary-General on April 23, 1971, to make 
available necessary assistance from the United Nations in order to allevi¬ 
ate the suffering ol' this mass of refugees and to ease the burden on the 
Indian economy which their presence inevitably carried in its wake. This 
request was brought to the attention of all Heads of United Nations 
Agencies and Programmes at a meeting of the administrative committee 
on co-ordination presided by U-Thant at Berne on April 26 and 27. It was 
clear during this meeting that a problem of this magnitude required a con¬ 
cerned and co-ordinated effort of all members of the United Nations sys¬ 
tem. The varied and colossal nature of immediate relief measures—be it 
food, shelter or medical care—was such that it was far beyond the finan¬ 
cial or technical means of UNHCR alone. The Secretary-General was 
therefore convinced of the need to step up a mechanism of co-ordination 
without delay. His decision was also in line with the thinking of the 
Government of India which, in its request, addressed itself to the whole 
United Nations system. After consultations with all executive heads, the 
Secretary-General decided on April 29 that the High Commissioner for 
Refugees should act as the Focal Point for the co-ordination of assistance 
from the United Nations. By then, the increasingly large numbers of 
refugees were already imposing great sacrifices on India and its 
administration, and many more were yet to come. 

Immediately after assuming these additional functions, I sent to India 
a team of three senior staff members headed by the Deputy High 
Commissioner to investigate and assess the situation. A succinct report of 
the findings of this mission was made available to Governments. An 
analysis of the situation and of the views of the two Governments princi¬ 
pally concerned, that is to say India and Pakistan, made it clear from the 
beginning that the United Nations action was to concentrate upon two 
things: First, urgent relief measures for refugees in India and whenever 
possible, promotion of their voluntary repatriation, which was generally 
agreed to be the only lasting solution to the problem. Con.sequently, on 
May 19, 1971, the Secretary-General launched an appeal for assistance to 



East Pakistani refugees. While emphasizing his deep concern for their 
plight. U-Thant expressed the hope that these refugees would be “ volun¬ 
tarily repatriated at the earliest possible time”. I indicated that, “pending 
such repatriation, massive external assistance will b required on an emer¬ 
gency basis” and appealed “to governments, inter-governmental and non¬ 
governmental organisations, as well as private sources, to help meet the 
urgent needs”. 

I have actively followed up this appeal, and I am gratified to say that 
the response of the international community has been generous, though it 
may yet seem inadequate in relation to India’s needs. I should like to avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my gratitude and appreciation of all 
donor governments and non-governmental organisations and voluntary 
organisations which, so speedily, made available contributions in cash 
and kind. While it is heartening to note that the response of the interna¬ 
tional community to this refugee problem has been of unprecedented 
magnitude—with contributions in cash and in kind amounting to date to 
some 115 million dollars—I must emphasize that much more is still 
required. I intend making available shortly to all governments a detailed 
account of priority needs for their immediate attention. 

As for the actual mechanism of the Focal Point, immediately after 
assuming these responsibilities 1 set up in Geneva a standing inter-agency 
consultation unit. Its task is, first to mobilise and secure international sup¬ 
port and contributions; second to arrange for the procurement of supplies 
in a co-ordinated manner and to deliver the supplies in India; third to 
maintain close liaison with the Government of India. Parallel to this con¬ 
sultation unit, the Government of India has set up in Delhi a co-ordinat¬ 
ing committee where all operational Ministries of the Central 
Government as well as the United Nations Agencies directly interested 
are represented. This double mechanism, in Geneva and in Delhi, tor 
consultation on and co-ordiantion of all activities is yielding positive 
results to the satisfaction of all concerned. 1 wish here to extend my 
warmest appreciation to the specialised agencies of the United Nations 
system for their immediate response and effective co-operation. 

I should like to stress, for better understanding of the combined 
efforts in this situation, that this new United Nations role is not an oper¬ 
ational one. We have subscribed to the express wishes of the Government 
of India and left the operational responsibility to the authorities. The 
Focal Point, consequently, does not have any operational staff in the field. 
My representative in India, Mr. Jamieson, who is well know to you, and 
his focal point team, act essentially as a liaison and co-ordination link and 



their duty station is Delhi, though they frequently visit the States where 
the refugees are concentrated. The responsibility of the United Nations 
system is restricted to taking action at international level for raising funds 
for assistance and contributions in kind; to channel these to the 
Government of India and to co-ordinate activities as regards their use in 
order that the Focal Point may be able, with the help of the Government 
of India, to give a satisfactory account of the use of their contributions to 
the donors. The most significant characteristic of this non-operational 
role is that it goes against the danger of the institutionalization of refugee 
camps and limits the threat of this United Nations operation becoming yet 
another permanent political and economic burden on the international 
community. The principal incentive must remain the promoting of condi¬ 
tions leading rapidly to a permanent solution. Being non-operational on 
the other hand, it is relatively less easy to report on and have readily 
available all details relevant to the assistance measures taken. It is diffi¬ 
cult to neglect his aspect of the work in view of the natural desire of 
donors to receive full satisfaction that their contributions have been used 
to the maximum benefit of recipient. This being said, I cannot express 
sufficient admiration for the countless men and women of India who are 
joining together against frightening odds to bring succour to the refugees. 

As for the overall assessment of the situation, I need hardly point out, 
particularly to this committee, that relief measures now being provided in 
India will never be a solution in itself. What is eventually going to hap¬ 
pen to these suffering masses of displaced persons? As is already recog¬ 
nised, it is the expressed wish of both the Government of India and the 
Government of Pakistan that these refugees be repatriated. You are aware 
that in refugee situations voluntary repatriation has traditionally served as 
the best solution. UNHCR has had recourse to this in many countries all 
over the world. 1 should point out, however, that UNHCR achieved 
results because there was a consensus of opinion between the host coun¬ 
try and the country of origin and both sides agreed not only on the .solu¬ 
tion but also on modalities leading to this .solution. In our past experience, 
if and when a settlement had occurred* in the country of origin, a system 
of mutual co-operation and help was established with the active partici¬ 
pation of UNHCR which facilitated repatriation. Until this stage is 
reached, substantial and well organised repatriation cannot be a success 
and the trend is difficult to revcr.se. It is with this in mind that I estab¬ 
lished contact with the Government of Pakistan at a very early stage. The 
Government extended full co-operation and agreed to the stationing of a 
UNHCR representative in East Pakistan who is now working and has a 



small team of field assistants. His activities are closely co-ordinated with 
the United Nations East Pakistan relief operation. The Government of 
Pakistan has set up reception centres in order to receive refugees and 
facilitate their return to their homesteads and those are visited regularly 
by UNHCR. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had myself occasion to visit both India and 
Pakistan in order to make a personal assessment on the spot and to con¬ 
sult with the two Governments regarding the situation which is causing 
so much concern not only to both of them but also to the whole interna¬ 
tional community. I proceeded not only to the two capitals and had dis¬ 
cussions at the highest level but also saw the border areas on both sides. 
In India, I visited some refugee camps and in Pakistan, some reception 
centres. 

The situation remains very grim indeed and demands much greater 
effort and more generosity on the part of the international community. 
Interest must not slacken and apathy should not set in. The recent floods 
have had a devastating effect on the camps, and distribution problems as 
a result of the floods have added a new dimension to this tragedy. The 
fragile health of the young and old will be further affected. 

I have given a very limited account of UNHCR's role as Focal Point 
and of the magnitude of the task which confronts us. The information 
paper which is being made available will give you the updated details. 
Whilst no solution is yet in sight for this refugee problem, we must clear¬ 
ly not allow it to detract or monopolize our attention from other refugees 
in other parts of the world and particularly in Africa where progress has 
been achieved. 
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STATEMENT BY SHRI G. S. KAHLON, REHABILITATION SEC¬ 
RETARY, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, IN THE 22nd SESSION OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF UNHCR HELD IN GENEVA 

OCTOBER 5,1971 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and members of your 
Committee for providing me with this opportunity to address you. May I, 
Sir, begin by extending to you my Delegation’s and my own warmest 
congratulations on your election as Chairman of this Committee? You, 
Sir, and your country have taken such deep interest in refugee problems 
and have great knowledge of humanitarian issues involved therein. I wish 
you and your colleagues, the Vice-Chairman and the Rapporteur, every 
success, and extend to you our fullest co-operation in discharge of your 
onerous responsibilities. 

May I also take this opportunity to join all other delegations in con¬ 
gratulating The High Commissioner, Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan, for 
his most interesting and informative statement. He and members of his 
staff have difficult and demanding task to perform all over the world, and 
we in India, in our present position, would like to express our apprecia¬ 
tion to them for prompt and efficient assistance they have kindly given so 
ungrudgingly. 

Your present meeting has historical significance, since it coincides 
with 20th anniversary of setting up of Office of UNHCR. However, it is 
unfortunate that world should today be faced with tremendous tragedy of 
human situation involving over 9 million of people who have had to flee 
their hearths and homes and seek refuge in another country, and whose 
hardship we are all trying to mitigate. As the distinguished High 
Commissioner himself had pointed out in his statement yesterday. ‘‘ The 
common objective—inside and outside the United Nations—should be to 
seek ways and means to eradicate the cause of refugee problems and to 
solve political, social and economic ills which trigger off all large move¬ 
ments of population”. It is only through eradication of these causes that 
solution of this complex problem can be found; only then can any 






voluntary repatriation of refugees, like those who have crossed into India 
in millions, be brought about. 

As you know. Sir, India is so vitally and extensively concerned with 
current problem of influx of refugees from East Pakistan that 1 feel it is 
necessary to apprise this Committee of some essential details of problem 
that India has had, and is still facing, in this context, and manner in which 
she is tackling it, with assistance of course from international 
community. 

Unfortunate and unparalleled circumstances leading to enormous 
human suffering that caused this exodus of vast numbers from East 
Pakistan from end of March, 1971, onwards are well-known already. In 
these most distressing circumstances, India had to extend, on purely 
humanitarian grounds, shelter and relief to millions who crossed over into 
border States of West Bengal, Assam, Meghalaya and Tripura from East 
Pakistan. Influx was so sudden and so rapid that India had to strain her 
economic and administrative resources to very great extent from very 
beginning. Thus, beginning from end of March, within a couple of 
months total influx of refugees into India had gone up to nearly four mil¬ 
lion, and today it has crossed 9 million already, without any signs of them 
returning to East Pakistan at all. Average inflow per day still continues to 
be between 30,000 to 50,000 persons, and if this rate continues at this 
scale we may well have not less than 12 million refugees on our hands by 
end of this year. 

For organising gigantic programme of providing relief to such phe¬ 
nomenal number of refugees. Government of India has had to establish 
special Branch Secretariat in Calcutta under a very senior officer. This 
Secretariat is intended to be the executive outpost of the Central 
Rehabilitation Department, and has been given necessary financial and 
other requisite powers for undertaking and executing on-the-spot deci¬ 
sions with regard to relief measures, by setting up camps providing food 
and other necessary supplies, including medical supplies and for organis¬ 
ing co-ordination with different State Governments as well as other 
voluntary agencies concerned. Also at Centre in Delhi, a Department has 
been established with a Central Co-ordination Committee for providing 
liaison, advice and assistance in implementation of Government’s poli¬ 
cies as well as various international agencies’ efforts in this behalf. 

The Government of India has made provision of Rs. 260 crores (US 
dollars 360 million) for all this relief work up to end of December, 1971. 
This includes expected amount of Rs. 50 crores (US dollars 69 million) 



in foreign aid. However, now for 8 million refugees in camps (which, it 
is considered, will be the figure shortly because of increased inflow, as 
well as demand of those who had come to friends and relatives to be 
helped by Government now) it is estimated that for a period of six months 
we would require Rs. 419 crores or US dollars 558 million. Grand total 
is Rs. 4,187*89 million or say Rs. 4,188 million. This is equivalent to 558 
million US dollars. 

Details of these calculations have been worked out carefully in 
Government of India and have also been duly communicated lately to 
Focal Point at Delhi. 

It has been necessary to ease pressure in area where it had become 
unbearable, and so Government of India has had to disperse three million 
refugees to central camps into interior where properly organised arrange¬ 
ments under direct supervision of Centre are going run. 

Even with enormous influx into India, we have tried our best to pro¬ 
vide some shelter at least to refugees in whatever way we possibly could. 
In this, we have had very significant assistance from U.N. Focal Point in 
procuring requisite shelter material. As a result, 50 per cent of families 
will be accommodated in improvised huts, and rest will get tents, tarpau¬ 
lins, polythene sheets, etc. 

Adequate medical and public health facilities have also been organ¬ 
ised from the very beginning. Therefore, we were able to cope with out¬ 
break of cholera in summer months when widespread infection had been 
brought in by refugees with them in large numbers, and it threatened to 
spread all over the countryside too. UP to September 20, 1971, 46,752 
cases of Cholera were reported, and of these, 5,834 persons died in hos¬ 
pitals, health centres and camps. In this effort too we greatly appreciate 
the help of all the international agencies who rendered every possible 
assistance most urgently. 

The Government of India have also been specially concerned over 
incidence of malnutrition among very young children in the camps. So a 
team of top grade medical experts, under chairmanship of Director of All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, had been en set up to survey the prob¬ 
lem and suggest a programme for coping with it effectively. UNICEF 
organisations were also requested to suggest programme of supplemen¬ 
tary feeding. Total proposals in this context have already been finally 
approved by Government of India and “Operation Lifeline” has been 
started. It will look after over two million children and will cost about Rs. 
3 crores (US dollars 41 million). Both preventive and clinical 



requirements of the situation have been fully kept in view while devising 
total programme. For all medical and paramedical requirements, we have 
had good, all round response in the country itself, from technical person¬ 
nel from all over India. That is why we have had to gratefully decline 
some very generous offers from outside agencies in this behalf, although 
we do so appreciate the spirit behind it. 

For feeding refugees. Government of India have fixed scales of 
rations for adults and children according to advice of its nutritional 
experts. Thus, every adult gets 300 gams of rice, 100 grams of wheat 
flour, 100 grams of pulses, 25 grams of edible oil and 25 grams of sugar 
per head per day; and every child between the age of 1 year and 8 years 
gets 150 grams of rice, 50 grams of wheat flour, 50 grams of pulses, 12 
grams of edible oil and 15 grams of sugar per head per day. Apart from 
this, a small amount is also provided for each refugee in cash per head per 
day for the purpose of buying vegetables, spices, fuel, washing soap, etc. 
Similarly for clothes, deserving people in camps are being given these— 
cotton or woollen. With coming of winter now there is urgent require¬ 
ment of woollen blankets for which we have requested Focal Point spe¬ 
cially. 

Arrangements have also been made within these camps for providing 
basic education to children through refugee teachers who are given token 
honorarium for this work. Adult education through audio-visual methods 
is also organised in settled camps. However, no institutionalised form of 
education has been organisd in view of fact that these refugees (all regis¬ 
tered as foreigners) have to be soon returning to their homes. Refugees 
themselves are being encouraged to carry out recreational and welfare 
activities within camps on self-help basis. Unattached women’s homes 
and orphanages have also been established near these relief camps so as 
to keep these women and children in their own environment and in con¬ 
text of their kinship and culture. 

We in India are deeply appreciative of efforts so far made by several 
Governments, combined U.N. Agencies and other voluntary organisa¬ 
tions for providing relief assistance to refugees. At the moment, accord¬ 
ing to latest figure, total amount committed is approximately 154 million 
US dollars. This, however, as Committee itself will appreciate, and the 
distinguished High Commissioner pointed out in his statement yesterday, 
is not at all adequate to the needs which today amount to 558 million US 
dollars. Even out of this committed amount of 154 million dollars, we 
have so far physically received only about Rs. 25 crores (US dollars 34.7 
millions). 





Sir. I have described briefly about the organisation which 
Government of India has had to lay on for coping with the enormous 
problem that just descended on it suddenly. India has had to take on this 
stupendous task on purely humanitarian basis in trust for international 
community whose responsibility really these refugees are. But the 
strain—economic, social and administrative—that this serious emergency 
has put on India, and her finances, and general development, 1 am sure it 
will be appreciated, is of colossal magnitude. We trust, therefore, that 
through your good offices, international community will duly realise the 
gravity of the situation. Of course, ultimate real remedy for total situation 
lies not only in providing temporary relief, on howsoever extensive scale 
it may be, for these millions of refugees, but in finding permanent solu¬ 
tion for enabling them to go back to their homes in conditions of securi¬ 
ty, peace and political satisfaction. For this. Sir, conscience and conscious 
effort of the world community will have to bestir themselves most urgent¬ 
ly, lest this highly explosive situation gets further worse and goes the irre¬ 
versible way. 

With your permission then, Mr. Chairman, may I request this august 
body to appeal to the world at large to take in hand its responsibilities to 
meet this grave situation by providing enlarged relief assistance as 
required, and to urge upon the Government of Pakistan to take all neces¬ 
sary measures for creating a climate of confidence to encourage volun¬ 
tary repatriation of these millions of unfortunate people so that they can 
return to their hearths and homes in peace and security. 
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PRESS CONFERENCE HELD BY PRINCE SADRUDDIN AGHA 
KHAN, U.N.H.C.R., IN GENEVA 

October 13,1971 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Prince 
Sadruddin Agha Khan, accompanied by Mr. Thomas Jamieson, Chief of 
the Focal Point operations in New Delhi, held a press conference at the 
Palais Des Nations in Geneva on October 13, regarding the activities of 
his office as the Focal Point of United Nations assistance to East 
Pakistani refugees. 

He said that he had to make a strong and urgent appeal to the inter¬ 
national community for urgent and substantial contributions essentially 
from Governments, since the inflow of cash and kind had tended to dry 
up during the last few weeks. 

“We have to fight against apathy which is beginning to set in,” he stat¬ 
ed, for the last fortnight, there had been no new funds to make allocations 
for purchasing much needed commodities. All the goods were now in the 
pipeline, but if no further contributions were received there would be a 
risk of a gap in supplies is two months’ time and “the situation might 
become extremely dramatic.” 

The last allocation made from funds available had been used for the 
first purchasing order for clothing and blankets to the value of dollars 
4,800,000 to the UNICEF and dollars 480,000 to the Government of 
India for the purchase of straw mats. 

All Governments were now being given detailed information supplied 
by the Government of India concerning future needs. Dollars 558 million 
was the total amount estimated to assist 8 million refugees in camps for 
six months. 

The High Commissioner stressed the impact on India’s economy, of 
the Government having to devote energy, time and goods to relief work. 
He hoped that Governments would realise the value of assisting the 
relief work, which, from a humane point of view, was urgent but was 
also an element of reducing tensions in the area. He insisted on the fact 





that relief by itself was not a solution, underlined the stand-points of 
both the Indian and Pakistani Governments that the solution was vol¬ 
untary repatriation, and said that the UNHCR was available to assist 
this voluntary repatriation in every possible way. 

He referred to the presence of UNHCR officers in East Pakistan as 
part of the UNHCR’s function to help returnees. 

The High Commissioner then outlined the various ways in which 
nations could help. It was particularly important that substantial cash 
contribution are made, as this afforded great flexibility in the acquisition 
of commodities. Quite a few of these could be found in India itself. 
Furthermore, the Focal Point would be able, through the UNICEF, the 
World Food Programme, and the World Health Organisation to purchase 
throughout the world, on the most economic terms, goods needed by the 
Indian Government to assist the refugees. 

Regarding the immensity of task, it was necessary to mobilise public 
opinion and appeal to all voluntary organisations to co-operate. The 
League of Red Cross Societies was already closely associated with the 
work of the Focal Point, it was already giving logistical support to the 
Indian Red Cross. 

Mr. Jamieson said that the Government of India had made arrange¬ 
ment whereby voluntary organisations established in India could associ¬ 
ate themselves with the relief work, and that there were regular joint 
meetings with them and the Indian Red Cross and the Government of 
India representatives in Calcutta. 

The High Commissioner explained that the Government of India had 
advised him that there was no need for helpers from abroad as enough 
qualified personnel had come forward from India. The UNHCR, as the 
Focal Point, was ready, as in the past, to transfer to India donations from 
the private sector. 

Both the High Commissioner and Mr. Jamieson explained the work¬ 
ing of the Focal Point in Geneva as the co-ordinator of United Nations 
action and, in India, as the link with the Government of India and the 
United Nations Agencies. The ad hoc arrangements worked smoothly. 

In reply to questions, it was stated that, of dollars 115 million con¬ 
tributed to the Focal Point, dollars 11.7 million in cash had been trans- 
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mitted to the Government of India, dollars 24.5 million worth of goods 
had been delivered, and the rest were on the high seas, being loaded or 
brought, and would all be delivered before the end of the year. 
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As for future requirements, attention was drawn to priority items such 
as clothing and blankets for 6.5 million adults and 2 million children to 
the amount of dollars 15.5 million. 

In this connection, the High Commissioner mentioned that he had just 
been informed by the Netherlands Committee for Aid to Refugees that 
they had allotted dollars 1,929,000 for purchasing clothing of 600,000 
adults and 300,000 children in the Northern part of West Bengal, Assam 
and Meghalaya. In addition to clothing, shelter material for 4 million per¬ 
sons was needed on the priority list in an amount of dollars 43 million, as 
was the support to be given to “Operation Lifeline”, which required some 
92,500 metric tons of protein rich food. 
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PRINCE SADRUDDIN AGHA KHAN’S STATEMENT IN THE 
THIRD COMMITTEE OF THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

November 18,1971. 

Madam Chairman, when I spoke to this committee earlier, it was the 
sixth report that I presented to this distinguished form on the regular work 
of my office since my election as High Commissioner for Refugees. Each 
year, I have pointed to the changes in the refugee situation and our efforts 
to deal with them. Whilst new and serious problems have arisen in the 
course of these year, I have been immensely grateful for the growing sup¬ 
port and understanding of the international community. It has helped 
immeasurably infacing the situation effectively and with courage, and in 
fostering permanent solutions which remain the constant objective of my 
office. Today, unfortunately, I speak with urgency of an overwhelming 
problem. A problem that has grown in dimension and anguish, almost 
beyond comprehension and endurance. That this should coincide with the 
Twentieth Anniversary of UNHCR, when we had been appealing for, and 
working towards, an end to the refugee problem, is the starkest commen¬ 
tary on the times in which we live. Four months ago, on July 16, informed 
the Economic and Social Council of the humanitarian efforts of the U. N. 
system to alleviate the suffering of East Pakistani refugees in India. Early 
in October, 1 spoke to the Executive Committee of my regular programme 
of the situation as it then existed. But this is a situation that has relent¬ 
lessly grown more tragic from day to day. The suffering is not over, but 
continues ; the number has not lessened, but has increased; the gap 
between needs and resources, which has consistently been adverse, threa¬ 
tens catastrophically to become a chasm. And all this, despite a truly 
remarkable relief effort being madey the Government and people of India 
and an unparalleled response by the international community. Where will 
this deteriorating spiral end? 

If I have, at the very outset of my statement, shoulded a voice of deep¬ 
est concern, it is because that indeed is what the situation demands. It is 
not for me, today, to analyse the complexities of the policitical, econom¬ 
ic and social factors that are responsible for this situation. The analysis of 
the United Nations is clearly expressed by the Secretary-General in the 
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introduction to his report on the work of the organisation (document 
A/8401/Add. 1 of 17 September, 1971). What 1 shall speak of is the pure¬ 
ly humanitarian task entrusted to me on behlalf of the United Nations. It 
is a task in which I seek your assistance as never before, for it touches the 
life of many millions of refugees—upon the fate of whom depends the 
restoration of tranquillity in a sub-continent. 1 could do no less for the 
refugees. They would expect no less from us, here in the United Nations. 
It has been quite evident since April 23, when the Government of India 
requested the Secretary-General for assistance from the United Nations, 
to alleviate the suffering of the refugees and to ease the burden on India 
that their presence entailed, that this was a problem the magnitude of 
which required exceptional measures of the U. N. system. The varied and 
colossal nature of immediate relief requirement.s—whether for food, shel¬ 
ter, medical care or logistical support—was far beyond the financial or 
technical means of UNHCR alone. Accordingly, following consultations 
in a meeting of the administrative committee of co-ordination, the 
Secretary-General decided, on April 29, that the High Commissioner for 
Refugees should act as the Focal Point for the co-ordination of assistance 
from the U. N. system. This decision was also in line with the thinking of 
the Government of India which, in its request, addressed itself to the 
whole U. N. system. Immediately after assuming these additional func¬ 
tions, I sent to India a team headed by the Deputy High Commissioner to 
study and assess the situation. A succinct report of the team’s findings 
was made available to Governments. An analysis of the situation and of 
the views of the two Governments principally concerned, namely India 
and Pakistan, made it clear that United Nations action had to concentrate 
on two objectives: First, urgent relief measures for the refugees in India; 
second, the promotion of their voluntary repatriation—it was generally 
agreed that only this could provide a lasting solution to the problem. 
Consequently, on May 19, 1971, the Secretary-General whilst expressing 
deep concern for the plight of the refugees, expressed the hope that they 
would be “voluntarily repatriated at the earliest possible time”. He further 
indicated that, “pending such repatiation, massive external assistance will 
be requited on an emergency basis” and he appealed “to governments, 
inter-governmental and non-governmental organisations, as well as pri¬ 
vate sources, to help meet the urgent needs. At that time, it was estimat¬ 
ed by the Government of India that some dollars 175 million would be 
required to meet the minimum needs of three million refugees for a peri¬ 
od of six months. Neither needs, nor numbers, have stood still since, and 
our efforts have had to race against them and time. On June 26, 1971, the 



Government of India indicated that the requirements would be dollars 
400 million for six million refugees for six months. Subsequently, on 
October 1, 1971, and essentially as an illustration for the broad order of 
magnitude, we received from the Government of India a calculation esti¬ 
mating that dollars 558 million would be required in expenditure to care 
for eight million refugees for six months. More recently, a special meet¬ 
ing of the consortium of Governments and institutions interested in 
India’s economic development was held in Paris on October 26, 1971, 
under the Chairmanship of the World Bank. According to the announce¬ 
ment issued, the meeting “discussed the impact on the economy of the 
recent large and continuing influx of refugees from East Pakistan and 
assessed the cost relief at dollars 700 million in the financial year ending 
March, 1972”. 

I quoted this from the actual announcement of the World Bank; the 
consortium had before it a report on the cost of refugee relief prepared by 
the World Bank, which worked on an estimated 9 million refugees in 
camps by December 31, 1971. The precise costs will naturally be pro¬ 
portionate to the caseload of the refugees who are in camps by that date. 
The direct costs of refugee relief are governed, broadly, by three consid¬ 
erations: first, the number of refugees involved ; second, the length of 
time over which relief is provided ; and third, the norms of assistance. As 
regards the first and second of these factors, we have been kept informed 
continuously by the Government of India of the position as they have reg¬ 
istered it over the past seven months. As of November 12, the Indian 
authorities indicated that the number of refugees is 9,744,404. Members 
of this committee are also aware that the Government of Pakistan has 
informed the Secretary-General on September 2, 1971, that it estimated 
the number of persons displaced from East Pakistan to be 2,002,623. I 
shall not endeavour here an independent projection of numbers into the 
future, since clearly there are far too many conjectural elements involved. 
In particular, I would not do so because of the ever present hope that the 
uprooted people may soon be able to return to their homes. Nevertheless, 
there can be no preparedness without working hypotheses, and I wish to 
assure this committee that we are conscious of the contingent. Turning to 
the third factor, i.e., the norms of assistance, these are well known to us. 
They comprise the base and the common element in each of the calcula¬ 
tions that have been made of anticipated costs, calculations to which I 
have referred earlier. Broadly, these norms draw a distinction between 
recurring costs (such as food, medicines, salaries for relief personnel, 
maintenance of facilities, etc.) and non-recurring costs (such as shelter. 



medical and other equipment, vehicles, etc.)- For the purpose of all the 
calculations made so far, the non-recurring costs have naturally been 
treated as one-time expenditure. However, should the problem continue 
for any length of time, certain of these costs would need to repeated—for 
example, on some of the polythene flown out as shelter material. As 
regards the norms themselves they are modest indeed. They have been 
worked out in close consultation with the Focal Point and the staff of the 
other U. N. Agencies associated with this effort treating, as already indi¬ 
cated, non-recurring cost as one time, it has been calculated that average 
relief expenditure amounts at present to Rs. 2.74 per capita per day (or 
less than 37 US Cents). 

Such, briefly, are the direct costs of the relief programme with which 
we in the Focal Point are concerned. There are other indirect costs, that 
have a wide spread effect on the Indian economy. These have been dis¬ 
cussed, inter alia in the recent meeting of the India consortium, at which 
my office was represented. I wish to make it quite clear, however, that 
consideration of these indirect costs and the long term economic reper¬ 
cussions of the refugee influx go beyond the concern of the Focal Point. 
Here, I wish to address myself strictly to the direct costs of the emer¬ 
gency relief operation. And these direct costs, a based on the three crite¬ 
ria I mentioned earlier, namely the numbers reported, the period for 
which assistance is provided and the norms of assistance, lead to the 
staggering requirement that I have referred to earlier. It is not hard to 
conclude from this that he expenditure involved in sheltering, feeding 
and treating this mass of several million refugees is already far in excess 
of the international assistance pledged or delivered. Turning now to the 
response of the international community, may I say once again, that it is 
unparalleled in U. N. experience and I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude forit. Till November 16, 1971, the Focal Point had received 
pledges totalling dollars 161,412,986.84 in kind. Of this amount, dollars 
89,261,753 were pledged in cash and dollars 72,151,233.49 in kind. 
Lists of thise contributions are annexed to an information paper that I 
have made available to this committee. The paper, in essence, recapitu¬ 
lates and brings up-to-date information that I provided to my executive 
committee in Geneva last month. Also contained in this paper is break¬ 
down of the actual and prospective deliveries by the U. N. system to 
India, as of October 31, 1971. I wish to thank most sincerely all these 
Governments, non-govenmental organisations and private individuals 
who have channelled their help through the U, N. system, 

I would also like to mention our deep appreciation of those who have 
contributed bilaterally or directly. This is clearly a situation that calls for 



universal response and the greater the universal effort the better. Taken 
together, all pledges from external sources now total an estimated dollars 
247.6 million. Need I amplify on the gap ? Seeing how patent it is, and 
after a summer of following up on the Secretary-General’s May 19 
appeal, I addressed a comprehensive aide-memoire to Governments 
again on October 11 and appealed on Television and Radio for further 
generosity. In particular, I stressed the need for unearmarked cash contri¬ 
butions to allow the greatest flexibility. I further pointed out that whilst 
some of the requirements could be met expeditiously in kind {e.fi. Rice, 
Pulses, Sugar), the Focal Point, in line with the express wishes of the 
Government of India, would welcome contribution in cash to enable the 
purchase of as many commodities in India as possible. By mid-October, 
practically all the aid, whether in cash or kind, that had been pledged to the 
U. N. system had either been transmitted to the Government of India or was 
in the pipeline for deliveiy before the end of this year. It had been commit¬ 
ted for the purchase and movement of shelter material, medicines, food 
supplies, blankets and clothing and for the provision of logistical support. 

In consequence, the flow of material and financial resources was in 
imminent danger of interruption. Since this latest appeal, there have been 
further generous contributions, but the position remains exceedingly 
grave. Without wishing to belabour this committee with the details of the 
operation, which can be gleaned from the information paper, permit me 
to illustrate the dimensions of the effort, with a few vivid examples of the 
response through the U. N. system : Food : nearly 142,000 MT of rice 
have been pledged and 62,671 tons delivered ; transport over 2,200 vehi¬ 
cles have been ordered of which over two-thirds have been delivered; 
shelter : polythene sheeting, providing roofing for over 3 million 
refugees, has reached from abroad; blankets: about three million have so 
far been located and are being transported after a world-wise search; 
medicines: in one of the longest humanitarian airlifts ever, over 700 tons 
of medicines and medical supplies have been flown to India; health: pro¬ 
vision is being made to combat malnutrition in its early stages and to cure 
it when it exists in camps scattered along the length of the border. None 
of this would have been possible»without the excellent cooperation and 
co-ordination that has grown between my office and the other members 
of the U. N. system principally concerned. Which leads me to the actual 
mechanism of the Focal Point. Immediately after assuming this responsi¬ 
bility, I set up in Geneva a standing inter-agency consultation unit. 
Its task is, first to mobilize and secure international support and 
contributions; second to arrange for the procurement of supplies in a 



co-ordinated manner and to deliver the supplies to India; third to main¬ 
tain close liaison with the Government of India. Parallel to this consulta¬ 
tion unit, the Government of India has set up in Delhi a co-ordinating 
committee where all the ministries concerned of the Central Government 
as well as the U. N. Focal Point and the U. N. Agencies directly interest¬ 
ed are represented. 

This double mechanism, in Geneva and in Delhi, is yielding most 
positive results to the satisfaction of all concerned. I wish to extend my 
warmest appreciation to the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
for their immediate response and effective co-operation. It is important, 
too, that I should clarify for a better understanding of the combined 
efforts in this situation, that the role of the United Nations is not an oper¬ 
ational one. Subscribing to the express wishes of the Government of 
India, we have left the operational responsibility to the authorities. My 
representative and his Focal Point team act essentially as a liaison and co¬ 
ordinating link and their duty stations is Delhi. From there, they fre¬ 
quently travel to the States where the refugees are concentrated and they 
have visited numerous camps in each of the States. Additionally, staff 
members of UNICEF, WFP and WHO have undertaken missions to the 
refugee areas, UNICEF also having an office in. Calcutta and Liaison 
Officers in the States of West Bengal, Assam, Meghalaya and Tripura. 
The responsibility of the United Nations system is essentially to take 
action at the international level to raise contributions, to channel these to 
the Government of India and to co-ordinate activities in regard to their 
use in order that the Focal Point may be able, with the help of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to give a satisfactory account of the use of their contribu¬ 
tions to the donors. Additionally, the team in Delhi is associated with the 
planning of needs and priorities, particularly in regard to items that have 
to be obtained from abroad or for which financing from the Focal Point 
is feasible. The utility of the Focal Point mechanism is being proved by 
the results obtained. A centre exists within the United Nations system to 
co-ordinate information and acivity. This facilitates contacts both with 
Governments and non-governmental organizations and is convenient for 
all concerned. Additionally, the United Nations system has been espe¬ 
cially suited to offshore procurement of items, such as shelter material, 
vehicles, blankets, etc. I believe this has been of real assistance in the 
emergency. The mechanism has also enabled flexibility in seeking com¬ 
modities at the most economic world prices and has thereby assured an 
optimum use of aid for the cash pledged. With all these advantages, I think 
it is important to stress that the United Nations does not have the means to 
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Operate itself a relief programme of such magnitude for an indefinite 
paried of time. This is all to the good, for to try to do so would be to run 
the risk of institutionalizing and perpetuating a situation that no one 
desires, least of all the host country. It would also expo.se the internation¬ 
al community to an economic and political burden without end, affect the 
morale of the refugees and become a confession of hopelessness. The 
principal objective must, therefore, categorically remain the promoting of 
conditions leading rapidly to voluntary operation. On the other hand 
being non-operation, it is relatively less easy to report on and have read¬ 
ily available all details relevant to the asistance measures taken. For obvi¬ 
ous reasons it is essential not to neglect this aspect of the work in view of 
the natural desire of donors to receive full satisfaction that their contri¬ 
butions have been used to the maximum benefit of recipients. In this 
regard, 1 am sure I can count on the full cooperation of the Government 
of India. 1 cannot express sufficient admiration for the countless men and 
women of India who are joining together against frightening odds to 
bring succor to the refugees. You have heard at length of the relief oper¬ 
ation, of the funds needed and contributed and of our efforts to be of 
assistance. Critically, important as this is and it is clear we need to more 
than double our efforts—the only viable and lasting solution lies, as obvi¬ 
ously, in another direction. 

This is the terrible paradox of the situation. We all know and agree 
that this crual and gigantic proble n can only be resolved by the repartri- 
ation of the refugees; the question is, how can this best be achieved, par¬ 
ticularly since it is the expres.sed wish of both the Governments princi¬ 
pally concerned that the refugees be repatriated. The life of the Uprooted 
refugee is a tragic one. Undoubtedly, the best solution for a refugee lies, 
whenever it is possible, in voluntary repatriation back to his home, where 
he can live again a normal life among his own people. This has been the 
experience of my office throughout its twenty years of work all over the 
world and was indeed reiterated yesterday by many speakers in the Third 
Committee. In our past experience if and when a settlement had occurred 
in the country of origin a system of mutual co-operation was established 
with the active participation of UNHCR which facilitated repatriation. 
Until this stage is reached, substantial and will organised repatriation can¬ 
not be a success and the trend is difficult to reverse. I should point out 
additionally that UNHCR has achieved results only when there has been 
a consensus of opinion between the host country and the country of ori¬ 
gin leading to voluntary repatriation. This consensus must apply not only 
to the solution, but also to the timing and modalities. It has been with this 



in mind, and to further the two objectives of our effort to which I referred 
earlier, that I have travelled twice to India and to Pakistan in the last six 
months, my latter journey just being completed last week. In India, I had 
an opportunity of seeing for myself refugee camps in northern West 
Bengal and in the State of Meghalaya. In the latter, I particularly saw the 
way in which refugees are methodically registered and issued ration cards 
and I witnessed the distribution of rations. I then proceeded to Delhi for 
useful and productive talks with the Foreign Minister and his colleagues. 
I also held detailed technical discussions with senior officials of the 
Government in regard to the assistance programme. I wish to thank the 
Indian authorities for the full co-operation they have extended to my rep¬ 
resentatives in India and to me personally. In Pakistan, I called on the 
President and met once again with the senior officials concerned. As you 
know, the Government extended full co-operation in the stationing of my 
representative in Dacca. He is now working there with a small team of 
field assistants. During my latest visit, I was informed by my reprsenta- 
tive that returnees who are seen coming back are sent to forward recep¬ 
tion centres some miles inland where they are registered and innoculated. 
After a-day or two, they are given a bus ticket to their village, clothing if 
need be, food for fifteen days and five rupees each. I was also informed 
that they are given a note for the village authorities, asking that every 
help be given to them for their rehabilitation. The Government of 
Pakistan has informed us that so far 200,000 refugees, of whom 30 per 
cent belong to the minority community, have returned to East Pakistan, 
some 64,000 through the reception centres and the rest on their own. 
When considering my annual report, this committee reacted once again 
yesterday with understanding of and support for the functions of my 
office. It was with good reason indeed that the General Assembly, in 
drafting the statute of my office, called upon the work of the High 
Commissioner to be purely humanitarian. I must respect this obligation 
as you would wish me to. Till such time as the refugees return, and they 
will only repatriate in significant number when here, as elsewhere in the 
world, they are convinced that real peace and security prevail, I would 
appeal to Governments and the people of the world to assist them gener¬ 
ously. Away from their homes, living in an accumulation of despair that 
can destroy the fibre of the strongest, these people have suffered many 
times more than is inherent in normal human false. Words without gen¬ 
erosity and generosity without a permanent solution that would apply to 
all of them will make a mockery of their hopes. Need I add that the chal¬ 
lenge is immense, and that we must pursue every worthwhile lead to meet 



it. I wish 1 could say today that a solution to this vexed problem is immi¬ 
nent and that we are moving with certainty in the right direction. But I 
cannot say so as yet. This does not mean that there shall be no change. 
Peace and the suffering of millions demand it. “For peace”, as Auden has 
written in his hymn to the United Nations, “means to change at the right 
time”. 1 would hope that this change comes soon, for it certainly would 
b'e calamitous if it came too late. 
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STATEMENT BY THE INDIAN DELGATE, MR. SAMAR SEN, 
ON UNHCR’S REPORT IN THE THIRD COMMITTEE OF THE 
U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY—November 18,1971 

We have followed with great interest the statement of the distin¬ 
guished High Commissioner for Refugees on the latest situation of the 
East Pakistani refugees in India. It is particularly to us that the High 
Commissioner has, in spite of his remarkable diplomatic sweep and skill, 
confirmed in every important particular the account we have been giving 
of all aspects to this formidable problem. He has just returned from India 
where he visited some refugee camps of his choice and was given all 
facilities to put his understandably limited time to the best use. On sever¬ 
al occasions, we have expressed our appreciation for the work being done 
by prince Sadruddin Agha Khan. His statement here has confirmed once 
again the full co-operation that he and his representatives in India have 
been receiving from the Government of India in carrying out their duties. 
We should not like to recall the tragic course of events in East Bengal 
which forced the massive number of Pakistani citizens to leave their 
homes and come and live in India in most difficult conditions. Nor is it 
our wish to speak about the efforts made by India to deal with the intol¬ 
erable burdens imposed on us by the actions of Pakistani military junta. 
A detailed account of these efforts was placed before the recent meeting 
of UNHCR’s executive committee in Geneva. At present, we shall focus 
our attention mainly on steps to be taken to relieve the misery of the 
refugees, to the extent possible, through the United Nations. 

The tragedy and the immensity of the problem can be described 
in the High Commissioner’s words. At the ECOSOC meeting in July 
this year he said: 

“There is no doubt, therefore, that we are confronted with one of the 
major population movements of modern history, with all the tragic 
aspects of human misery and sufferings that such movements email.” 

Reporting to his executive committee three months later in October 
he described it as a : 

“Challenge of unprecedented magnitude”. 





And this month he said in a broadcast message over All India Radio, 

“I have no doubt that the influx of refugees from East Pakistan into 
India, since six months, in terms of its magnitude is the worst problem of 
uprooted people that the world has ever faced.” 

It should be clear to all, who have any feelings or objectivity, that 
never before have so many people fed across an international frontier in 
such a short period or in such distressing conditions. When we first 
approached the United Nations on April 23, 1971, for assistance to meet 
the needs of .the refugees, they already totalled half a million. This num¬ 
ber, continued to increase as Pakistani military regime carried on with 
murder, loot, rape and other unspeakable atrocities. 

On October 26, the Special Consortium of the World Punk meeting in 
Paris announced that “more than 9.5 million refugees have entered India 
by now and the influx is continuing”. The latest figure is 9,608,901 on 
November 5, the daily average influx in September was 27,000 and in 
October 17,000. 

This meeting in Paris was held to discuss the impact on the Indian 
economy of this large and continuing influx of refugees from East 
Pakistan. With your permission, I should like to read the communique 
issued, it is not long. 

“A special meeting of the consortium of Governments and institu¬ 
tions interested in India’s economic development was held in Paris on 
October 26, 1971, under the Chairmanship of the World Bank. It dis¬ 
cussed the impact on the Indian economy of the recent large and contin¬ 
uing influx of refugees from East Pakistan, and assessed the cost of relief 
at dollars, 700 million in the financial year ending March, 1972. The 
meeting was attended by representatives of the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and by representatives of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and the Organisation for Economic Co-oper¬ 
ation and Development (OECD). Representatives of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand attended the meeting as observers. 

The meeting heard statements by I.G. Patel, Secretary, Department of 
Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Government of India, and by 



Charies Mace, Deputy United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and considered a report on the cost of refugee relief prepared by the 
World Bank. More than 9.5 million refugees have entered India by now, 
and the influx is continuing. Delegates expressed deep concern about the 
situation and its serious consequences for the economic development of 
India and unanimously recognised the need for special assistance to off¬ 
set the burden of refugee relief. Members emphasised that assistance for 
refugee relief should be additional to normal development assistance. 
Considering the nature of the problem, this assistance should preferably 
be in the form of grants. To prevent drastic cutbacks of development 
expenditures in India, commitments of special assistance are required 
urgently and should be in a form which would provide immediate support 
to the budget of the Indian Government and the Indian economy 
generally. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the problem of refugees in India 
was an international responsibility. The meeting noted that world-wide 
contributions pledged to date came to over dollars 200 million. 
Delegations urged the UNHCR as the Focal Point of the whole United 
Nations system to continue his efforts to seek contributions from the 
international community to cover the cost of relief estimated at dollars 
700 million, countries represented at the meeting agreed because of their 
special interest in India, that they would make efforts to meet a substan¬ 
tial part of the total need.” 

We in India deeply appreciate the offers of help from wherever they 
come and I should like to thank ell Government international agencies, 
non governmental organisations, voluntary agencies end private individ¬ 
uals—all of whom have done so much to help. But this response, gener¬ 
ous as it is, takes care of only a smell part of our needs. Between the 
requirements as assessed by the World Bank and the pledges so far made, 
the difference is nearly dollars 500 million. The actual gap is even wider 
since all the promises of help have not yet been fully kept. 

The presence of millions of refugees has brought grievous impact on 
the economic, social and political life in India and is a continuing threat 
to India’s stability and security. We wonder how many States in the world 
can receive nearly ten million refugees, with more coning every day, and 
still survive for six months. The driving of millions over millions of peo¬ 
ple into neighbouring country in a manner and in such conditions as 
would endanger the existence of the receiving state is nothing but a civil 
invasion and an intolerable interference in its domestic affairs. 



That is what we ere facing today and India has become a victim of a 
new kind of aggression by the military regime of Pakistan. The High 
Commissioner has spoken of two principal fields of action: first, urgent 
relief measures for refugees in India, and secondly, the promotion of their 
voluntary repatriation. The action so far taken for relief measures has 
been described fully in the statement of the High Commissioner himself. 
Voluntary repatriation is the only lasting solution to the problem. We 
emphasise that this is not only the best but an imperative solution. And 
that must come soon. The international community as a whole is respon¬ 
sible for carring for the refugees, and if today India is looking after the 
massive millions of Pakistani refugees, she is doing so as a trustee on 
behalf of the international community and strictly for the shortest time 
possible. Condition's which will persuade them to return home must be 
created without further delay. We cannot and do not accept their indefi¬ 
nite presence in India. We agree with the High Commissioner that the 
relief operation should not become yet another permanent political and 
economic burden on the international community. Since most of the bur¬ 
den has to be borne by India, what the High Commissioner has said is 
much more true for India herself. 

In the introduction to his annual report, the Secretary-General stated 
that “efforts to bring about the repatriation of refugees have so far been 
unavailing. Since President Yahya Khan announced his agreement to 
allow the East Pakistan refugees to return on May 25, the total number of 
refugees in India has steadily increased. The crux of the matter is that 
international and Government efforts in East Pakistan are increasingly 
hampered by the lack of substantial progress towards a political reconcil¬ 
iation'’. 

To this reason for the lack of progress in repatriation, must be added 
another and more basic explanation of why the influx has continued over 
these six months. It has been described indeed as a haemorrhage. Unless 
we can diagnose the disease, we cannot provide any effective cure. 
Volume of reports from impartial international observers which explain 
the causes exists, but we do not have time to discuss all the details; 
chiefly, the basic cause of this unprecedented movement of people is to 
be found in the massive, systematic •and continued violation of the most 
fundamental human rights, including the right of life itself. It amounts to 
a genocidal punishment to 75 million people. Seldom before, and cer¬ 
tainly never after the U.N. Charter was promulgated, have human rights 
and fundamental freedoms been violated on such a vest scale and so 
many orutaimers and with such cynicism as has taken place this year in 



East Pakistan. This lamer half of the 20th century, when man is striving 
to conquer space and time we have had the misfortune to see a gigantic 
operation of medieval leutchery. There has been an attempt to crush and 
humiliate a people simply in an attempt to suppress their freely and 
democraticaly expressed will. 1 do not wish to recount the events that led 
to this grim drama staged in East Pakistan since the mid-night of March 
25, although we can easily and readily place before this committee unas¬ 
sailable facts of the entire situation as it unfolded from day to day. But we 
must emphasise that no solution to the problem of East Pakistan refugees 
in India can be found without discussing the nature and extent of massive 
violation of human rights in East Pakistan. 

Ever since the tragedy started, there have been attempts to mislead 
and confuse the basic and root cause of this unprecedented movement of 
population. We understand these attempts by desparate and unwise men, 
and we cannot and will not sympathise with them. At first, all was sought 
to be hidden and protested by citing domestic jurisdiction and internal 
affairs. Subsequently, persistent efforts have been made to present the 
problem inside East Pakistan as an India-Pakistan dispute. Yet another 
argument is that India is preventing the return of the refugees, as if India 
could afford, under any circumstances, to feed or look after nearly ten 
million refugees for any length of time, and now established facts are 
perversely challenged in the hope that impact of public condemnation 
will be diffused, and so, reduced. But truth is hard to conceal; Pakistan’s 
propaganda figures for refugees have been contradicted by President 
Yahya Khan himself who the other day, when discussing the question, 
said : “two or three million, there may even be four million”. The 
President is obviously in doubt and is aware of the canard whose only 
purpose is to involve India in a process which has never been followed 
in any refugee problem, and yet his delegation continues to give figures 
as if they are based on anything except political imagination. It would 
indeed be a remarkable feat to count absent people. It is also noteworthy 
that Pakistan’s figure of 200,000 refugees having returned to their homes 
has remained unchanged over the last three months. And then the figure 
is nicely divided and rounded up to 140,000 muslims and 60,000 
Hindus, at the sane time as the High Commissioner has been informed 
that 640,001 passed through reception centres and 136,000 came back 
on their own. Here again is another instance of counting people who, no 
one knows, how they came; but then people, who first described all the 
refugees as “criminals”, who define all free voters as “antistate” ele- 



ments, who call all freedom-fighters as “miscreant’' or now “Indian infil¬ 
trators”, cannot be expected to be too scrupulous about facts. 

To discuss the mechanics of repatriation before creating the basic 
conditions for making repatriation possible and practicable, is unrealistic 
and inaffective for facilitating the repatriation of the refugees, the High 
Commissioner made a pertirtent comment to his executive committee in 
Geneva last month. He repeated the same comment today when he said : 
“In our past experience, if and when a settlement had occurred in the 
country of origin, a system of mutual co-operation and help was estab¬ 
lished with the active participation of UNHCR which facilitated repatri¬ 
ation. Until this stage is reached, substantial and well organised repatria¬ 
tion cannot make any sense and the trend is difficult to reverse.” 

We return once again, therefore, to the fundamental cause of the cri¬ 
sis in East Pakistan and the ceaseless flow of refugees. “The basis prob¬ 
lem”, writes the Secretary-General, “can be solved only if a political 
solution based in the reconciliation and the respect of humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples is achieved”. The international community is entitled to ask if any 
solution to the basic issues which accompanied this man-made disaster, 
in being worked for. We see no effective attempt being made in that direc¬ 
tion; on the contrary, much evidence is available that sophistry and con¬ 
fusion between great right and great wrong are being encouraged to con¬ 
ceal a lack of courage and to justify inaction. Events of the past months 
with the understandable popular resistance to the discredited regime and 
its methods which is increasing steadily inside East Pakistan, should now 
make it char that a climate of confidence call be created in East Pakistan 
only through reconciliation wall the already elected and accepted learders 
of the People of East Bengal. It is less than a year back that the East 
Pakistanis voted almost to a man for a certain leadership and a well 
defined programme, and they are 75 million of them—the majority of the 
population of the Whole of Pakistan. Regrettably, the only attempts 
which have been made by the Government of Pakistan In this direction 
are propaganda measures to beguile increased international concern for a 
political solution. This concern was widely and unmistakably expressed 
during the General Debate of the Assembly. At the same time, military 
repression continues with the burning of whole villages as reprisals and 
on wrong information even in areas next to the capital of East Pakistan, 
and other brutalities are periodically and frequently reported in the 
Foreign Press. 

Diverting attention from this main cause of the trouble will not solve 
the problem before us. To hurl accusations against India and deliberately 



to create tension through military concentration on the Indian borders, are 
totally negative and dangerous policies. We deplore these as much as the 
violation of human rights in Last Pakistan. 

We agree with every word of the distinguished Foreign Minister of 
Denmark when he said on November 16, 1971, before the first commit¬ 
tee : “The Danish Government appeals, as others have done, to the 
Government of Pakistan for moderation and restraint, with a view to 
bringing to an end the violence in East Pakistan. Only a political settle¬ 
ment based on respect for human rights and the freely expressed will of 
the people can solve the problem of Fast Pakistan.” Can such an expres¬ 
sion of view in the larger interests of the subcontinent and the world be 
termed as an act of non-co-operation or of political motivation? No prop¬ 
aganda can change a problem, which is wholly and essentially a problem 
between the Government of Pakistan and the people of East Pakistan, into 
one of a dispute between India and Pakistan. The basic problem lies 
inside East Pakistan and must be solved there itself so that the refugees 
can go back under credible guarantees for safety of life, property and 
honour. 

My delegation has also noted with deep interest tae statement on the 
activities being undertaken by UNEPRO—United Nations East Pakistan 
Relief Operation. 

Suffering people are everywhere the same—refugees who seek shel¬ 
ter in a foreign land or the victims of the man-made disaster in their own 
country. But I should like to make, very briefly, one or two points regard¬ 
ing UNEPRO. First of all, certain circles in East Pakistan have expressed 
concern that the U.N. relief operations there might inadvertently assist 
the military regime. For example, let me refer to a report by Mr. Browne 
of The New York Times written from East Pakistan that appeared in its 
issue of November 17 : “. . once the supplies reach the final depots the 
responsibility of foreign relief organisations ends and distribution is han¬ 
dled by the army or its politically reliable ‘peace committees’, subject 
only to occasional spot checks by United Nations officials. It is widely 
charged that the army is using the aid more as a political lever than for 
genuinely humanitarian purposes, with holding it from rebel areas . 

Mr. Browne also noted : “The problem of helping feed the East 
Pakistanis was underscored by a foreign relief worker recently visiting 
the northern district of Rangpur, where pockets of near famine have been 
reported, due largely to lack of transportation. 

‘We had to stop at a bridge to wait for a column of trucks to pass from 



the other direction’, he related. These trucks were headed south, away 
from Rangpur, and they were leaded with Basmati Rice. 

“Although East Pakistan always has a rice deficit, the province grows 
this very high quality Basmati rice which enjoys a good market abroad, 
ordinarily, Pakistan exports this rice and sells it for hard currency, import¬ 
ing cheap rice from China and elsewhere for its own consumption. 

“But now it certainly does not look very good for donor nations to be 
struggling at great cost to bring rice into East Pakistan so that the 
Islamabad Government can go on making a profit on home grown rice. 

“Bengalis argue, in fact, that continued foodgrain and other assistance 
to the Government is nearly as much resented as the recently discontin¬ 
ued United States policy of providing Pakistan with the spare parts need¬ 
ed to maintain her military air-lifts from West to East.” 

These aspects of the operation have to be constantly watched and 
reviewed. We are glad that the representative of the UNEPRO in his state¬ 
ment has given recognition to some of these important problems. The 
news coming from East Pakistan is however not at all reassuring. 

Secondly, we doubt if the present impression of relationship that 
exists between the UNHCR operation in India and the UNEPRO is alto¬ 
gether relevant or wise. The Secretary-General launched UNEPRO as a 
humanitarian operation and this was never intended to be, nor can it ever 
be, a substitute for the political solution inside East Pakistan. Should the 
donor countries come to consider that the UNEPRO is a way of solving 
the refugee problem in India it would be both unrealistic and unfortunate. 
This committee will, I am sure, avoid such an impression. Even if East 
Pakistan was over-flowing with rice and other foods, people will contin¬ 
ue to take refuge outside it and refuse to return to their homeland as long 
as political persecution continues. People have fled to India because they 
have been terrorised and are full of fear of being killed and maimed and 
humiliated in a variety of ways. 

To sum up. Madam Chairman, the burden on India imposed by the 
political refugees from East Pakistan continues to ^row and is becoming 
intolerable. We all know the reasons for this most massive movement of 
population if human history in such a short time, and judging from the 
statements made by the numerous delegations in the General Assembly 
during its 26th Session, it would appear that our organization as a whole 
is clear on the steps that should be taken by the Government of Pakistan 
to reverse the present trends. There is, however, deep disappointment that 
neither the United Nations nor individual States have yet been able to per- 



suade that Government to take steps towards a solution. We in India, who 
are facing the most vicious impact of the problem created by another 
country, have tried to deal with it as humanely as possible, and at a great 
cost to ourselves. It is not by skirting round the problem, not by express¬ 
ing sympathies alone, not by rendering financial or other assistance— 
however urgent such assistance certainly is—and not by evading the 
responsibility for taking forthright decisions that the international com¬ 
munity can act justly towards 10 million helpless and unfortunate 
refugees taking temporary shelter in India. It is by clear reasoning, a clear 
grasp of the basic causes of the problem and by a determined effort to 
make the Government of Pakistan see reason and act in conformity with 
the acknowledged principles of human right and fundamental freedoms, 
that this committee, or for that matter the U. N. can truly discharge their 
responsibility towards suffering millions of East Pakistanis. Before I con¬ 
clude, I repeat that all the causes of the crisis lie in East Pakistan, and it 
can be solved only in co-operation with the elected and accepted leaders 
of people of East Pakistan and in accordance with their freely expressed 
will. Meanwhile as long as we eat, the refugee will eat also. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS ON THE REPORT SUBMITTED 
BY THE U.N.H.C.R. AS U.N. FOCAL POINT FOR RELIEF 
ASSISTANCE TO EAST BENGAL REFUGEES IN INDIA, IN 
THE THIRD COMMITTEE OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

November 18 and 19,1971 

The problem of East Pakistan refugees was debated in the Third 
Committee on November 18 and 19, 1971. Thirty-one countries partici¬ 
pated in the debate including India and Pakistan. India spoke twice, as 
also U.K., France and Tunisia. Salient points made by various delegations 
who spoke in the debate are given below : 

1. U.S.A. —Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett : In the rhatter of the 
refugees we recognise that it is India which has borne the heavy load. 
Considering the vast challenge, the lack of existing facilities and the ini¬ 
tial need to improvise in the face of unfore.seen emergency, the Indian 
effort in caring for the refugees deserves great praise. We are mindful of 
the serious impact of this new refugee problem on India’s economy and 
on its programme for economic development. The cost of caring for the 
refugees through March 31, 1971, it has been estimated by the World 
Bank, will reach the equivalent of dollars 700 million. United States 
believes it is the responsibility of the international community to make a 
massive effort to help India meet this cost. Conscience and awareness of 
the vast human need permit no other course. President Nixon has asked 
Congress to appropriate another dollars 250 million for assistance to 
refugees in India and for relief assistance in East Pakistan. In the face of 
this unparalleled human emergency, my country will not be found want¬ 
ing. We agree that the total contributions as compared with the need are 
disappointing. Until the refugees have been repatriated, there can be no 
slackening of international financial and material support. We al.so note 
the efforts of the Government of Pakistan to facilitate the return of 
refugees by establishing 25 special camps where returnees are fed, 
clothed and generally assisted to resettle. The LNEPRO activity is a most 
encouraging example of innovative response for the international com¬ 
munity to the challenge of a major human tragedy. The Secretary- 
General still requires major support for this effort. The solution to this 



humanitarian problem lies in the return of the refugees to their homes. 
We hope conditions will be established to make return and resettlement 
possible. Until a solution is reached, my delegation appeals to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan to take all possible measures to 
facilitate the role of the U.N. in its efforts to provide relief assistance to 
the refugees in India and to the displaced and needy persons in East 
Pakistan. May we continue to witness an outpouring of human concern 
among people throughout the world for those unfortunate refugees. 

2. U. S. S. R.—Ambassador V. S. Safronchuk : Noting the complex 
internal problems had arisen in Pakistan by not following peaceful polit¬ 
ical means without use of force, repressive measures against the people 
will not solve any political problem. India bad reavSon for concern since 
the flow of refugees across the border had caused serious economic and 
other problems. In East Pakistan repression against people should be 
ended and a political solution must be found in the interest of the whole 
Pakistani people . Urgent measures for achieving political solution by 
granting the inalienable rights of East Pakistan should be adopted. 
Refugees can return only when security is guaranteed. We hope that 
restraint and reason would prevail in the area and that an armed conflict 
would not threaten peace of the region. Soviet Union would do every¬ 
thing possible lo assist in a solution of the problem. 

3. U.K. —The Earl of Gowrie : Spoke twice : The humanitarian 
issues are clearly the responsibility of the Third Committee, though obvi¬ 
ously we all recognise only too clearly the problems of a political nature 
which lie behind this present situation. Political solution must be found if 
the refugees problem is to be ended, if voluntary repatriation is to be 
achieved and the hunger and misery are to be reproved. But the question 
of how a political solution is to be achieved is not a matter for this 
Committee. It is, therefore, to the humanitarian aspects that my remarks 
are directed. Misery fell on innocent People and the Committee faced the 
responsibility of caring for these peoples. United Kingdom had given a 
total of £ 14.75 million to assist East Pakistani refugees in India and £ 2 
million for aid in East Pakistan. The need was gigantic and the response 
must be of the same dimensions. We extend deep appreciation to UNE- 
PRO for coping with disrupted patterns of life in East Pakistan. It was a 
question of relief to the population in sensitive areas succeptible to bor¬ 
der problems. His Government urged that full co-operation and aid be 
given to UNEPRO in its work. 

4. FRANCE—Mon. J. Kosciusko Morizet, M.P : Spoke twice ; He 
shared the concern of fndia on the intolerable burdens faced by her by the 



influx of refugees auto India and appealed for humanitarian assistance to 
India sharing the concern expressed by the High Commissioner over the 
Pakistani refugees in India. As regards assistance to the population in 
East Pakistan, it was unfortunate that UNEPRO was experiencing diffi¬ 
culties and even danger in the efforts to render help. He called on the 
international community to heed the warning that there could be condi¬ 
tions which would make it impossible to get it to the people. He declared 
that tile future is dark and we must heed the warning. We must observe 
that although the international community has sympathy for East 
Pakistan, there are limits to the humanitarian aid we can give in the 
immediate future. He appealed to all concerned for a peaceful and gener¬ 
ous solution which will end this ordeal. 

5. POLAND—Mr. W. Noneman : A dramatic humanitarian prob¬ 
lem on an unprecedented scale had been created. Aid could limit suf¬ 
fering but it could not solve a problem which could only be ended by 
the return of the refugees. The only permanent solution is the return of 
refugees in safety. We hope that the Government of Pakistan would find 
a political solution in East Pakistan to enable refugees ro go back. That 
would be in the best interests of peace. 

6. NETHERLANDS—Ambassador R. Pack : Realising that the 
world has been confronted with the staggering problem of the refugees of 
East Pakistan on Indian soil, and deeply moved by the miserable plight of 
these millions. I have been authorised today to announce that my 
Government will make available a further gift of 10 million Guilders 
(about 3 million dollars) for the refugees in India and a further gift of 10 
million Guilders (of which half will be in food aid) for the population of 
East Pakistan. The world’s assistance has not been sufficient. What can 
this Committee and the General Assembly do to help find or promote a 
solution of a humanitarian problem of unprecedented scope which is put¬ 
ting an enormous strain on India, and at the same time on the relations 
between India and Pakistan. The Indian Government deserves the world’s 
gratitude for this speedy and generous response. Both India and Pakistan 
seem to share the view of the international community that voluntary 
repatriation of the refugees is the only solution to this problem. As there 
are no signs of an impending large scale return, the world community 
faces two problems, namely, an immediate need for increased interna¬ 
tional aid to relieve the sufferings of the refugee and of those living in 
object circumstances in East Pakistan, and secondly the urgency of pro¬ 
moting a solution by means of voluntary repatriation. The Committee 
should lend its weight to previous appeals for massive aid and assistance 



and at the same time bear in mind that it should be commensurate with 
the world community’s willingness to indicate and promote a solution, as 
world’s interest in specific refugee problems tends to flag if allowed to 
drag on unresolved; and the longer they last, it becomes difficult to raise 
funds and their mere presence becomes an international liability. 
Therefore, this Committee and the General Assembly, in the interests of 
the refuges and in accordance with the declared views of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan, tackle the two aspects of the question 
at the same time. To this end, the Netherlands delegation and the dele¬ 
gation of New Zealand have drafted a resolution. The tragedy of the sub¬ 
continent was caused by mortal fear—often understandable, sometimes 
perhaps irrational—but still mortal fear... The co-sponsors regard the 
draft as entirely non-controversial. The appeals to the two Governments 
are strictly in conformity with the declared intentions of these 
Governments. 

7. NEW ZEAL AND—Ambassador .J. V. Scott. : The refugee 
problem has worsened with refugees continuing to cross the border into 
India. Greater international efforts were required to provide for the 
refugees and the people of East Pakistan. They would like to see that the 
ECOSOC review the situation when next in session. India could not be 
expected to bear the burden of the refugees indefinitely. The only satis¬ 
factory solution to the problem is for the refugees to return in safety and 
confidence to their country. Conditions must be created in East Pakistan 
which would encourage the refugees to return to their homes and take 
part in the development of the country. That was the only way to achieve 
a durable solution. So far, relatively few refugees have returned to their 
homes, and in the last few weeks security conditions in East Pakistan had 
deteriorated, border clashes have become more frequent, and tension had 
risen to a point where there was a serious danger of war between India 
and Pakistan. At the heart of the problem was the desire of the people of 
East Pakistan for greater control of their own affairs. Thus the problem 
could only be solved by negotiations between the Government of 
Pakistan and the freely elected representatives of the people of East 
Pakistan. The resources available were still far from adequate to meet the 
needs of the situation. In the belief that the General Assembly could 
address itself to the humanitarian aspects of the problem, his delegation 
has co-sponsored the draft resolution. The purpose of the draft was 
humanitarian, prompted by deep concern and focussing attention on 
means to alleviate the distress of those affected by the upheaval in East 
Pakistan. 



8. YUGOSLAVIA—Mr. B. Osolnik, M.P, ; The international com¬ 
munity could not reduce its involvement merely to material assistance, 
for political conditions must be created for an early return of the refugees 
to their homeland. It was clear that the refugees could not be supported 
by assistance indefinitely. A political climate acceptable to repatriation 
must be achieved. 

9. SWEDEN—Ambassador O. Bydbek : The refugee population in 
India is now greater than the population of most Member States of the 
U.N. Both qualitatively and quantitatively, the refugee problem is suc¬ 
cessively growing into disastrous proportions. All nations should con¬ 
tribute to the relief activities in relation to their economic strength. We 
have admiration for the efforts to alleviate the plight of the refugees 
undertaken by the Government of India and the Indian people. Never 
before has a poor and developing country been faced with such a gigan¬ 
tic task which cannot but have serious consequences in terms of internal, 
social and economic conditions. The humanitarian situation which we are 
considering is of gigantic proportions. It can only be solved if conditions 
are created which make voluntary repatriation of the refugees possible. 
Quoting from the statement of the Foreign Minister of Sweden on 28th 
September the Ambassador said “The Swedish Government joins those 
who appeal to the Government of Pakistan to show moderation and 
restraint in order to bring an end to the violence in East Pakistan. Only a 
political solution based on respect for human rights and the will of the 
people as expressed through the ballot can solve the problem of East 
Pakistan”. We hold the same view today. We therefore, support the ini¬ 
tiative of the Nelherland and New Zealand delegation and become a co¬ 
sponsor of the draft resolution. 

10. CYPRUS—Mr. C. Papademas : The Committee was entrusted 
with the humanitarian aspect of the tragedy of the refugees and there has 
to be some way of translating humanitarianism into action- The refugees 
fled to India because of fear of their lives. The 9 million refugees pre¬ 
sented an overwhelming number that each country could realise by com¬ 
parison to the size of their own population. His country sympathises with 
India and its people, for India is doiqg a noble task to give shelter to this 
vast mass of people. This is a man-made tragedy of proportions exceed¬ 
ing the imagination of man. 

11. BHUTAN—Mr. A. N. Ram : The central issue before the 
Committee was the presence of more than 9 million refugees who had left 
East Pakistan to enter India. A grave sense of fear and insecurity has led 
those people to abandon their homes and they must return as soon as ade- 



quate conditions are created for their safe return. These conditions could 
be created only if the Government of Pakistan enter into a dialogue with 
the representative of the people of East Pakistan in an attempt to reach a 
political solution. The General Assembly must address itself to the root 
cause of the problem to assist in the achievement of a political solution. 

12. CANADA—Mon. P. Gerin Lajoie : President of the Canadian 
International Development Agency ; I had led a Canadian fact-finding 
team to India and Pakistan and the impressions were deep and sombre. 
The massive influx of millions of refugees from East Pakistan to India 
has greatly increased tensions in the sub-continent, and as the number of 
refugees grow, it is evident that even India’s herculean efforts to provide 
food, shelter and medical care, must be supplemented. The care of 
refugees had placed a serious burden on India’s limited resources and 
threatened to undermine its own plans for social and economic develop¬ 
ment. Clearly, voluntary return of the refugees was the ultimate solution 
to be reached. The Canadian Government appeals to India and Pakistan 
to solve the problem and reduce the tensions, adding that war would 
cause untold physical destruction and severe dislocation of the economies 
of these countries. 

13. JAPAN—Miss C. Sanyo : She expressed the hope that the great 
Asian nations would come to an agreement though the office of UNHCR. 

14. EGYPT—Mr. A. M. Moussa : The refugee question required the 
concerted assistance and efforts of the international community until vol¬ 
untary repatriation could be achieved. The co-operation of India and 
Pakistan, referred to by the High Commissioner, was appreciated by his 
Government which also agreed that the influx of refugees has placed 
immense burden on India. Quoting an earlier statement by the Egyptian 
Ambassador, he urged a solution by Pakistan which would safeguard its 
unity. 

15. UGANDA—Mr. P. J. Okia ; It is most unfortunate that we 
should have added to the already explosive refugee problem of about 8 
million people which has taken place in the continent of Asia. Indeed the 
people and the Government of India have borne a burden unparalleled 
before in the history of refugees. We hope that this heavy burden will be 
lifted from the hands of the Government of India by an early repatriation 
of these refugees. My delegation does not intend to enter into political as 
well as economic factors, which have caused this untold suffering. We 
feel that this is a problem to be settled by India and Pakistan, but this does 
not stop us from making an appeal to the two countries to resolve their 



differences quickly. In the case of Pakistani refugees, and those in the 
Middle East, we hope that a lasting political settlement will be arrived at 
as soon as possible. 

16. HUNGARY—Mr. G. Badi: His delegation believed human wis¬ 
dom would prevail leading to the voluntary repatriation of the refugees. 

17. GREECE—Mrs.E.A.Daes : We spoke about the Pakistani 
refugees in the last ECOSOC meeting and expressed the hope that it 
would be for a temporary period of time. Since then, wc have been 
informed that millions of refugees have left their homes in East Pakistan 
under the most tragic conditions and have fled to India, and recently the 
number has not lessened but has increased. My delegation has been very 
much concerned with the humanitarian reasons of the flight of people 
into India as refugees, and for contributing to the alleviation of their suf¬ 
fering. 

18. TUNISIA—Ambassador R. Driss : The draft resolution of the 
Netherlands and New Zealand presented a disagreeable choice between 
the friendship of India and that of Pakistan, while the important factor 
was a reconciliation between the two nations. A recommendation should 
be made to the President of the Assembly to launch an appeal calling in 
particular on the authorities concerned to manifest a spirit of co-operation 
and understanding, which alone would lessen tensions, and that they 
intensify efforts to establish a climate of confidence favouring the volun¬ 
tary return of the refugees to their homes. Speaking again, the 
Ambassador said that he would prefer that no vote be taken on his rec¬ 
ommendation, but rather a consensus result with ensuing unanimity. He 
was aware of the seriousness of the problem facing the U. N. Delegations 
must reach an agreement and introduce an element of harmony, and not 
confrontion. A solution could not be found by words. The only document 
existing was the Secretary-General’s appeal. The president of ECOSOC 
had found it difficult to convince both sides that it was in their best inter¬ 
ests to have a document concentrating on the humanitarian aspects of the 
problem. Now it is up to the international community to assume its 
responsibility. To this end, he urged the three co-sponsors of the draft res¬ 
olution to withdraw it so that all together can draft a recommendation in 
the humanitarian spirit and co-operation that all seak. 

19. BURUNDI—Mr. A. Nyankiye : His country was sympathetic to 
the people suffering in India and in East Pakistan, for it too had experi¬ 
enced refugee situation. He expressed the hope that India and Pakistan 
could solve the situation peacefully. A political solution is possible 



between the two Governments, and they must make an effort for instill¬ 
ing mutual confidence. “Let us not seek the origin of this disaster but sim¬ 
ply help the victims of it.” 

20. AUSTRIA—Mr. S. Ermacora : The problem cannot be solved 
in a humanitarian angle only but the tragedy had roots in highly political 
events. He expressed the hope that a political solution would be found 
adding that the purely human problems would also have to be solved. The 
debate should not be controversial, but he considered that Tunisian ini¬ 
tiative represents an acceptable compromise. 

21. LIBYA—Mr. I. Babaa ; Only through the respect of the nation¬ 
al unity and territorial integrity of Pakistan could the return of refugees 
become a reality. He would support the recommendations proposed by 
Tunisia, 

22. NIGERIA—Mr. A. Mohammed : He viewed the refugee prob¬ 
lem in an entirely and absolutely humanitarian way, and urged that polit¬ 
ical interventions should be omitted. Outlining the matters that must be 
taken into account were Pakistan was a sovereign State and that Pakistan 
had internal problems. Also that the refugee problem in India was the 
biggest and worst ever in the world. “We could not engage in any politi¬ 
cal discussion of the problem as it was to be dealt with by the Security 
Council under Chapter VI of the Charter. We recommend that all States 
should endeaover to contribute even more to help India, but in the prob¬ 
lems between India and Pakistan we do not need any international action. 
The problem between the two countries were not caused by the refugees, 
but began with the partition of India. Even if the United Nations were 
able to solve the refugee problem, there would be other bones of con¬ 
tention between the two countries, such as religious ones, Hyderabad, 
Indus, Kashmir, Junagarh, etc. So long as we respect the sovereignty of 
any country, all internal problems within it are not the business of the 
United Nations”. He proposed that— 

(a) the Committee discuss the problem and leave no record, i.e., no 
summation; 

(b) the Chairman should make summary of discussion on a kind of 
concensus; 

(c) the Tunisian proposal should be considered ; and 

(h) the Three-Power draft resolution should be so amended as to 
delete operative paragraph 3 which was highly political and 
amend operative paragraph 4 to appeal to the Governments of 



India and Pakistan to continue to promote an atmosphere which 
would encourage the speedy return of the refugees to their homes. 

23. IRELAND—Mr. T. Corcoran : His Government had viewed with 
great concern the desperate plight of 7 million men, women and children 
(exceeding the population of Eire) rendered homeless and prey to hunger, 
disease and death. It was one of the greatest human disasters that had 
occurred in this century and also it could not fail to arouse the profound sym¬ 
pathy of the world community; sympathy was not enough. A political solu¬ 
tion based on reconciliation can be realised which will be the permanent 
solution. His delegation supported the Three-Power draft resolution. 

24. ALGERIA—Miss S. Senami : The refugee situation was rapid¬ 
ly degenerating into a conflict between the two Governments and the hos¬ 
tility and suspicion which hurt all concerned. Her country’s friendship 
with both Governments had led it to be hopeful of a quick return of 
refugees, the effective humanitarian aid and national reconciliation with¬ 
in Pakistan. She supported the Tunisian recommendation and hoped that 
it would be unanimously adopted. 

25. GHANA—Mr. K. Sekyiamah : The situation in India had been 
compounded by the suddenness and magnitude of the refugee influx. 
Whether the Pakistani or the Indian figures were accepted, the situation 
is no less grim or disturbing. We strongly supported measures which 
would assure voluntary repatriation and called on the two Governments 
to co-operate in establishing a climate which will promote this voluntary 
repatriation. 

26. ITALY—Mr. Di Bernardo : The present situation showed no 
signs of improvement and the social and human pre-occupation that 
prompted the Three-Power draft resolution reflected the opinion that 
efforts must be made to assist the refugees in returning to their homes. 
Any further initiative to alleviate the distress of millions and to hasten the 
return home should be taken without delay. 

27. MOROCCO—Mrs. H. Warazazi : The Committee should for¬ 
mulate positive proposals which must achieve unanimous support 
through the elimination of political elements. The Three-Power draft res¬ 
olution contains certain basic political elements which made it unaccept¬ 
able to both India and Pakistan. Humanitarian solution should be found, 
but allusions to a political solution were out of place in the Third 
Committee which had no need to draw the attention of Pakistan to the 
need to create conditions permitting a return of the refugees. 



28. KUWAIT—Mr. K. AI Babtin : Noted that Pakistan had offered 
assurances as to the return of the refugees. India had shown great restraint 
in dealing with the problem. The alleviation of suffering was vital, but a 
formula must be found to give those refugees hope. 

29. AUSTRALIA—Mr. R. A. Peachey : The numbers of people 
involved were so staggering that at times there might have been a ten¬ 
dency to think of them as masses of people rather than as millions of indi¬ 
viduals. The refugees must be free to return to their families and their 
friends, to their houses and communities which were left behind. 
Expressed the hope that enmities should be set aside in the face of tragic 
situation, and that strenuous efforts would be made by those in authority 
to being about an early solution. 

30. PHILIPPINES—Mr. H. J. Prilliantcs : There was creeping into 
the subject an element of politics which is unhealthy. The Three-Power 
draft resolution should be withdrawn. Instead, the Chairman must make 
a summation for the record leaving it to the President of the General 
Assembly to endorse that summation. 

31. NEPAL—Mr. J. Jha : This humanitarian problem contained a 
seed of a major conflict in the region. Therefore, it was very properly 
the concern of the international community. The international assis¬ 
tance, although unprecedented, was obviously inadequate. There was a 
clear need of more generous assistance. The only solution to the prob¬ 
lem lay in the voluntary repatriation of the refugees and to that end the 
General Assembly should appeal for the promotion of conditions to 
allow them. Any appeal would be effective only when the parties to 
which it was addressed feel inclined to heed it. 



REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION IN THIRD COMMITTEE OF 

THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY SUBMITTED BY THE 

NETHERLANDS AND NEW ZEALAND 
November 18,1971 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NOTING the report made by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees on his activities in co-ordinating international relief assis¬ 
tance for refugees from East Pakistan in India ; 

NOTING also the report made by the Secretary-General on the United 
Nations Programme of Relief Assistance to the people of East Pakistan : 

WISHING to pay tribute to the Secretary-General and the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, and their staff, for the work they have done 
in difficult conditions : 

DEEPLY CONCERNED at the magnitude of the human suffering to 
which the crisis in East Pakistan has given rise, and at its possible conse¬ 
quences : 

CONCERNED ALSO at the heavy burden imposed on India, and at 
the disturbing influence of the general situation on the process of eco¬ 
nomic and social development in the area : 

NOTING with appreciation the prompt and generous response of the 
international community to the needs that have arisen from the crisis, 
including the efforts of non-governmental organisations, to raise funds 
for the relief of the suffering : 

RECOGNISING that voluntary repatriation is the only satisfactory 
solutions to the refugee problem, and that this is fully accepted by all con¬ 
cerned; 

BELIEVING that the voluntary repatriation of the refugees can be 
brought about only if a climate of confidence is created : 

CONVINCED that further large-scale international assistance is 
required to meet the needs of the refugees in India and of the people of 
East Pakistan : 






1. Expresses its profound sympathy with those who have suffered 
from the situation in the area. 

2. Appeals to all Governments, inter-governmental agencies and non¬ 
governmental organisations to intensify their efforts to assist, directly or 
indirectly, in relieving the suffering of the refugees and of the people of 
East Pakistan. 

3. Appeals to the Government of Pakistan to create conditions which 
would restore the climate of confidence indispensable for the promotion 
of voluntary repatriation. 

4. Appeals to the Government of India to promote an atmosphere of 
good-neighbourliness which would diminish tension in the area and 
encourage the refugees to return to their homes. 

5. Requests the Secretary-General and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to continue their efforts to co-ordinate inter¬ 
national assistance and to ensure that it is used to the maximum advan¬ 
tage to relieve the suffering of the refugees in India and of the people of 
East Pakistan. 
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U.N. RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
THIRD COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY NOVEMBER 22,1971 

THE THIRD COMMITTEE, 

HAVING listened attentively to the report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, His Highness Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan, 
on the activities of the co-ordination centre, and the report of Mr. Paul 
Mare Henry, representative of the Secretary-General, on the United 
Nations East Pakistan Relief Operation (UNEPRO) : 

RECOGNIZING the large-scale efforts undertaken for humanitarian 
reasons to meet the unprecedented problems confronting the internation¬ 
al community : 

AWARE of the urgency and extreme seriousness of the situation of the 
refugees which is assuming dangerous proportions : 

RECOMMENDS that the President of the General Assembly should 
make a statement in the following terms : 

1. The concern of the international community, which has seldom 
been confronted with a refugee problem of such enormous dimensions as 
that of the refugees from East Pakistan in India. 

2. That the voluntary participation of Governments and private organ¬ 
isations should be continued and intensified with a view to assisting the 
Secretary-General and his representative. The High Commissioner for 
Refugees, acting as Focal Point, in their meritorious humanitarian action 
for the relief of the suffering of the refugees and of the population of East 
Pakistan. 

3. That the only solution to fhis grate refugee problem is the safe 
return of the refugees to their Jiomes, and that this requires a favourable 
climate which all persons of good will should work to bring about in a 
spirit of respect for the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEM¬ 
BLY ON THE REPORT OF THE THIRD COMMITTEE 

DECEMBER 6,1971 

United Nations assistance to East Pakistan refugees through the 
United Nations Focal Point and United Nations humanitarian assis¬ 
tance to East Pakistan 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

NOTING the report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees on his activities as the Focal Point in co-ordinating internation¬ 
al relief assistance for refugees from East Pakistan in India : 

NOTING also the report of the Secretary-General on the 
United Nations programme of relief assistance to the people of East 
Pakistan : 

WISHING to pay a tribute to the Secretary-General and the High 
Commissioner, and to their staff, for the work they have done in difficult 
conditions : 

DEEPLY CONCERNED at the magnitude of the human suffering to 
which the crisis in East Pakistan has given rise and at its possible conse¬ 
quences : 

CONCERNED ALSO at the heavy burden imposed on India and at the 
disturbing influence of the general situation on the process of economic 
and social development in the area : 

NOTING with appreciation the prompt and generous response of the 
international community to the needs that have arisen from i.he crisis, 
including the efforts of non-governmental organizations to raise funds for 
the relief of the suffering : 

RECOGNIZING that voluntary repatriation is the only satisfactory 
solution to the refugee problem and that this is fully accepted by all con¬ 
cerned : 

BELIEVING that the voluntary repatriation of the refugees can be 
brought about only if a climate of confidence is created : 





CONVINCED that further large-scale international assistance is 
required to meet the needs of the refugees in India and of the people of 
East Pakistan : 

1. Expresses its profound sympathy with those who have suffered 
from the situation in the area. 

2. Endorses the designation by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to be the Focal Point for the 
co-ordination of assistance to East Pakistan refugees in India, from and 
through 5th United Nations system, as well as the Secretary-General’s 
initiative in establishing the United Nations East Pakistan Relief 
Operation. 

3. Requests the Secretary-General and the High Commissioner to 
continue their efforts to co-ordinate international assistance and to ensure 
that it is used to the maximum advantage to relieve the suffering of the 
refugees in India and of the people of East Pakistan. 

4. Appeals to Governments, inter-governmental agencies and non¬ 
governmental organizations to intensify their efforts to assist directly or 
indirectly, with the collaboration of the Governments concerned, in 
relieving the sufferings of the refugees in India and of the people of East 
Pakistan. 

5. Urges all Member States in accordance with the purposes and prin¬ 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations to intensify their efforts to 
bring about conditions necessary for the speedy and voluntary repatria¬ 
tion of the refugees to their homes. 

RECOGNIZING the large-scale efforts undertaken for humanitarian 
reasons to meet the unprecedented problems confronting the internation¬ 
al community. 

AWARE of the urgency and extreme seriousness of the situation of the 
refugees, which is assuming dangerous proportions. 

RECOMMENDS that the President of the General Assembly should 
make a statement indicating : 

(< 2 )The concern of the international community, which has seldom 
been confronted with a refugee problem of such enormous 
dimensions as that of the refugees from East Pakistan in India; 

(/?) That the voluntary participation of Governments and organiza¬ 
tions should be continued and intensified with a view to assisting 
the Secretary-General and his representative, and the United 



Nations High Commissioner for Refugees acting as the Focal 
Point, in their meritorious humanitarian action for the relief of the 
suffering of the refugees and of the population of East Pakistan ; 

(c) That the only solution to this grave refugee problem is the safe 
return of the refugees to their homes and that this requires a 
favourable climate which all persons of goodwill should work to 
bring about in a spirit of respect for the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 
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7. U THANT’S MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SECURITY COUCIL, 19 July, 1971 

For some months now members of the Security Council and many 
other members of the United Nations have been deeply preoccupied with 
developments in East Pakistan and adjacent Indian States and their con¬ 
sequences or possible consequences. I, myself, expressed my concern 
over the situation to President Yahya Khan shortly after the events of 
March, 1971 and have been in continuous touch with the Governments of 
Pakistan and India, both through their Permanent Representatives at the 
United Nations and through other contacts. In these exchanges I have 
been acutely aware of the dual responsibility of the United Nations, 
including the Secretary-General under the Charter, both to observe the 
provisions of article 2, paragraph 7 and to work within the framework of 
international economic and social cooperation to help promote and 
ensure human well-being and humanitarian principles. 

It was with this latter responsibility in mind that I appealed for assis¬ 
tance both for refugees from East Pakistan now in India and for the pop¬ 
ulation of East Pakistan. In order to channel assistance given in response 
to those appeals, I designated the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees as focal point for assistance to refugees in India and appointed 
with the agreement of the Government of Pakistan, a Representative in 
Dacca in order to make as effective use as possible of international assis¬ 
tance made available for relief of the population of East Pakistan. Both of 
these humanitarian efforts have been reported upon in detail elsewhere 
and the Economic and Social Council held a full discussion on both oper¬ 
ations on 16 July, 1971. Based on statements to the Council by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the Assistant Secretary- 
General for Inter-Agency Affairs, I* take this opportunity to express my 
warm gratitude to the Governments, United Nations Agencies and pro¬ 
grammes and to the voluntary organizations which have responded gen¬ 
erously to my appeals. I also wish to express my appreciation to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan for their co-ordination with my rep¬ 
resentatives in the field. 

As weeks have passed since last March, 1 have become increasingly 



uneasy and apprehensive at the steady deterioration of the situation in the 
region in almost all its aspects. In spite of the generous response of the 
international community to my appeals for assistance for refugees from 
East Pakistan now in India, the money and supplies made available are 
still nowhere near sufficient and the Indian Government still faces the 
appalling and disruptive problem of caring for an unforeseeable period of 
time for millions of refugees whose number is still increasing. In East 
Pakistan international and governmental efforts to cope with results of 
two successive disasters, one of them natural, are increasingly hampered 
by the lack of substantial progress towards a political reconciliation and 
the consequent effect on law, order and public administration in East 
Pakistan. There is a danger that serious food shortages and even famine 
could soon add to the suffering of the population unless conditions can be 
improved to the point where a large-scale relief programme can be effec¬ 
tive. Equally serious is the undoubted fact that reconciliation, an 
improved political atmosphere and success of relief efforts are indispen- 
able prerequisites for the return of any large proportion of the refugees 
now in India. The situation is ore in which political, economic and social 
factors have produced a series of vicious circles which largely frustrate 
efforts of the authorities concerned and of international community to 
deal with the vast humanitarian problems involved. 

These human tragedies have consequences in a far wider sphere. Vio¬ 
lent emotions aroused could have repercussions on the relations of reli¬ 
gious and ethnic groups in the subcontinent as a whole and relationship 
of the Government of India and Pakistan is also a major component of the 
problem. Conflict between principles of the territorial integrity of States 
and of self determination has often before in history given rise to fratri¬ 
cidal strife and has provoked in recent years highly emotional reactions 
in the international community. In the present case there is an additional 
element of danger, for the crisis is unfolding in the context of long stand¬ 
ing and unresolved differences between India and Pakistan, differences 
which gave rise to open warfare only six years ago. Although there can 
be no question of deep desire of both Governments for peace, tension 
between them shows no sign of subsiding. The situation on the borders of 
East Pakistan is particularly disturbing. Border clashes, clandestine raids 
and acts of sabotage appear to be becoming more frequent and this is all 
the more serious since refugees must cross this disturbed border, if repa¬ 
triation is to become a reality. Nor can any of us here in the United 
Nations afford to forget that a major conflict in the subcontinent could all 
too easily expand. 



In the tragic circumstances such as those prevailing in the sub-conti¬ 
nent, it is all too easy to make moral judgments. It is far more difficult to 
face up to political and human realities of the situation and to help the 
peoples concerned to find a way out of their enormous difficulties. It is 
this latter course which in my view the United Nations must follow. 

I do not think I have pained too dark a picture of the present situation 
and of its possible consequences. In the light of information available to 
me I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the time is past when 
the international community can continue to stand by watching the situa¬ 
tion deteriorate and hoping that relief programmes, humanitarian efforts 
and good intentions will be enough to turn the tide of human misery and 
potential disaster. 1 am deeply concerned about the possible consequences 
of the present situation not only in the humanitarian .sense but also as a 
potential threat to peace and security and for its bearing on the future of 
the United Nations as an effective instrument for international co-opera¬ 
tion and action. It .seems to me that the present tragic situation, in which 
humanitarian, economic and political problems are mixed in such a way 
as almost to defy any distinction between them, presents a challenge to 
the United Nations as a whole which must be met. Other .situations of this 
kind may well occur in the future. If the Organization faces up to such a 
situation now it may be able to develop new skill and new strength 
required to face future situations of this kind. 

It is for these reasons that I am taking the unusual step of reporting to 
the President of the Council on a question which has not been inscribed 
on the Council’s agenda. The political aspects of this matter are of such 
far reaching importance that the Secretary-General is not in a position to 
suggest precise courses of action before members of the Security Council 
have taken note of the problem. I believe, however, that the United 
Nations with its long experience in peace-keeping and with its varied 
resources for conciliation and persuasion, must and should now play a 
more forthright role in attempting both to mitigate human tragedy which 
has already taken place and to avert further deterioration of the situation. 

The Security Council, the world’s highest body for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, is in a position to consider with the 
utmost attention and concern, the present situation and to reach some 
agreed conclusions as to the measures which might be taken. Naturally it 
is for members of the Council themselves to decide whether such 
consideration should take place formally or informally, in public or in pri¬ 
vate, My primary purpose at this stage is to provide a basis and an 





opportunity for such discussions to take place and to express my grave 
concern that all possible ways and means should be explored which 
might help to resolve this tragic situation. 

The suggestion is simply that a small number of representatives of the 
High Commissioner might take to field with strictly limited terms of ref¬ 
erence and on an experimental basis. The area in which these representa¬ 
tives might operate would be decided upon by the Governments con¬ 
cerned in consultation with the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. This suggestion was made with the sole aim of facilitating, if 
possible, repatriation of refugees. 

The other document (the memorandum by U Thant to the President of 
the Security Council) deals with a far-reaching political matter relating to 
international peace and security and is primarily within the competence 
of the Security Council, apart from the Secretary-General’s competence 
under the Charter in such matters. I recall that at its 1329th meeting on 2 
December 1966, members of the Security Council unanimously endorsed 
a statement that ‘they fully respect his—the Secretary-General’s position 
and his action in bringing basic issues confronting the Organisation and 
disturbing developments in many parts of the world to their notice’. 

The memorandum is not an official document of the Security Council 
and was intended to record my own deep concern with the wider poten¬ 
tial dangers of the situation in the region and to provide an opportunity 
for an exchange of views among members of the Security Council on the 
potentially very grave situation. 
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EXTRACTS FROM U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S INTRO¬ 
DUCTION TO THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORK OF 
THE U.N. ORGANISATION RELATING TO THE SITUATION 

IN EAST BENGAL 

SEPTEMBER 17,1971 

The civil strife which erupted in East Pakistan in March, 1971, and its 
aftermath, are matter of deep concern to me as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. While the civil strife in itself is an internal affair of 
Pakistan, some of the problems generated by it are necessarily of concern 
to the international community. The recent events in East Pakistan, fol¬ 
lowing on the cyclone disaster of last November, have resulted in exten¬ 
sive loss of life, destruction and disruption. The plight of much of the 
population is serious, and millions of people have fled to the adjacent 
states of India, bringing to the Indian authorities overwhelming health 
and relief problem and imposing an intolerable burden upon their already 
strained resources. International assistance on an unprecedented scale 
was urgently needed both for the relief of the distressed people in East 
Pakistan and for aid to the East Pakistan refugees in India. 

I expressed my concern over this situation to President Agha 
Mohammed Yahya Khan shortly after the events of March, 1971, and 
have been in continuous touch with the Governments of Pakistan and 
India, both through their Permanent Representatives at the United 
Nations and through other contacts. In these exchanges I have been acute¬ 
ly aware of the dual responsibility of the United Nations, including the 
Secretary-General, under the Charter both to observe the provision of 
Article 2, paragraph 7, and to work, within the frame-work of interna¬ 
tional economic and social co-operation, to help, promote and ensure 
human well-being and humanitarian principles. 

It was with this latter responsibility in mind that I appealed for assis¬ 
tance both for the East Pakistan refugees in India and for the population 
of East Pakistan. In order to channel the assistance given in response to 
those appeals. I designated the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees as the Focal Point for assistance to the refugees in India and 






assigned, with the agreement of the Government of Pakistan, a represen¬ 
tative in Dacca in order to make as effective use as possible of the inter¬ 
national assistance made available for the relief of the population of East 
Pakistan. In addition to those two emergency relief operations, the High 
Commissioner has initiated, with my full concurrence, an effort to facili¬ 
tate the voluntary repatriation of the refugees now in India. 

At its meeting on 16th July, 1971, the Economic and Social Council 
held a full discussion of these operations, based on the statements made 
in the Council by the High Commissioner and the Assistant Secretary- 
General for Inter-Agency Affairs. At the conclusion of this discussion, 
the President of the Council expressed full support for the action taken by 
the Secretary-General. 

Substantial contributions have been promptly offered in response to 
my appeal for the refugees in India. However, the money and supplies 
made available are not nearly sufficient, and the Indian Government still 
faces the appalling and disruptive problem of caring for millions of 
refugees in its territory for an unforeseeable period of time. 

The response to my appeal for the relief operation in East Pakistan, 
particularly in its initial phase, has been far from sufficient or adequate to 
the magnitude of the task. In this connexion, I should mention that in my 
dealings with the Government of Pakistan, as well as in the organisation 
of the relief effort in East Pakistan, I have been at pains to emphasise the 
necessity of being able to give to the donor countries appropriate assur¬ 
ances that their contributions will reach their intended destination— the 
people of East Pakistan. 

Efforts to bring about the repatriation of refugees have so far been 
unavailing. Since President Yahya Khan announced his agreement to 
allow the East Pakistan refugees to return on 25th May, only an insignif¬ 
icant number of refugees have done so, and, according to Indian and other 
sources, the total number of the refugees in India has steadily increased. 

The crux of the matter is that international and government efforts in 
East Pakistan are increasingly hampered by the lack of substantial 
progress towards a political reconciliation and the consequent effect on 
law, order and public administration in the region. There is a danger that 
serious food shortages, and even famine, could soon add to the sufferings 
of the population unless conditions can be improved to the point where a 
large-scale relief programme can be effective. Equally serious is the 
undoubted fact that reconciliation, an improved political atmosphere and 
the success of relief efforts are indispensable prerequisites for the return 



of any of the refugees now in India. The situation is one in which politi¬ 
cal, economic and social factors have produced a series of vicious circle 
which largely frustrate the efforts of the authorities concerned and of the 
international community to deal with the vast humanitarian problems 
involved. 

These human tragedies have consequences in a far wider sphere. The 
violent emotions aroused could have repercussions on the relations of 
religious and ethnic group on the sub-continent as a whole. The relations 
between the Governments of India and Pakistan are also a major compo¬ 
nent of the problem. The conflict between the principles of the territorial 
integrity of States and self-determination has often before in history 
given rise to fratricidal strife and, in recent years, has provoked highly 
emotional reactions in the international community. In the present case, 
there is an additional element of danger for the crisis is unfolding in the 
context of the long-standing and unresolved difficulties between India 
and Pakistan, difficulties which gave rise to open warfare only six years 
ago. Although there can be no question of the deep desire of both 
Governments for peace, tension between them shows no sign of subsid¬ 
ing. The situation on the borders of East Pakistan is particularly disturb¬ 
ing. Border clashes, clandestine raids and acts of sabotage appear to be 
becoming more frequent, and this is all the more serious since refugees 
must cross this disturbed border, if repatriation is to become a reality. Nor 
can any of us in the United Nations afford to forget that a major conflict 
on the sub-continent could all too easily expand. 

In tragic circumstances such as these, it is all too easy to make moral 
Judgements. It is far more difficult to face up to the political and human 
realities of the situation and to help the people find a way out of their 
difficulties. It is the latter course which, in my view the United Nations 
must follow. 

In the light of the information available to me, I relactantly came to 
the conclusion, by mid-July, that the time was past when the internation¬ 
al community could continue to stand by, watching the situation deterio¬ 
rate and hoping that relief programmes, humanitarian efforts and good 
intentions would be enough to turn the tide of human misery and poten¬ 
tial disaster. I was deeply concerned about the possible consequences of 
this situation, not only its humanitarian aspiect, but also the potential 
threat to international peace and security and the bearing it might have on 
the future of the United Nations as an effective instrument for interna¬ 
tional co-operation and action. It seemed to me that the tragic situation 
arising from these events, in which humanitarian, economic and political 





problems were mixed in such a way as almost to defy distinction, pre¬ 
sented a challenge to the United Nations as a whole which must be met. 

For these reasons, I felt it was my duty, as Secretary-General, to bring 
this problem to the attention of the Security Council. I did so on 20th July 
by means of a memorandum to the President of the Council. In the mem¬ 
orandum, after outlining the considerations set forth above, I stated that 
the political aspects of this matter were of such far-reaching importance 
that the Secretary-General was not in a position to suggest precise cours¬ 
es of action before the members of the Security Council had taken note, 
of the problem. I believed, however, that the United Nations— with its 
long experience in peace-keeping and with its varied resources for con¬ 
ciliation and persuasion—must and should play a more forthright role in 
attempting both to mitigate the human tragedy and to avert a further dete¬ 
rioration of the situation. I expressed the view that the Security Council, 
the world’s highest body for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, was in a position to consider, with the utmost attention and con¬ 
cern, the situation on the sub-continent and to reach some agreed conclu¬ 
sions as to measures which might be taken. My primary purpose was to 
provide the basis and opportunity for such discussion to take place and to 
express my grave concern that all possible means should be explored to 
resolve this tragic situation. 

At about the same time as I submitted this memorandum, which is 
related to a concern for international peace and security, I made a human¬ 
itarian proposal, also in the exercise of my responsibilities and within my 
competence as Secretary-General, aimed at facilitating the process of vol¬ 
untary repatriation of refugees by establishing on both sides of the border 
a limited representation of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. As an initial step, I suggested that such representatives should 
be stationed in two or three areas to be selected by the two Governments, 
in consultation with him. The Government of Pakistan accepted my sug¬ 
gestion, but the Government of India did not on the grounds that it was 
not preventing the refugees from returning to East Pakistan. 

Recently, I also took an initiative for the strengthening of the United 
Nations relief operation in East Pakistan. On the recommendation of my 
representative in Dacca, I approved a plan to increase considerably the 
United Nations personnel for this operation, thus greatly improving its 
effectiveness. This would also put the Organisation in a better position to 
assure the international community, and donors in particular, that all sup¬ 
plies reach their destination—the people of East Pakistan. It is my hope 
that with this strengthening of the United Nations operation, more con- 



tributions will be obtained for the relief and rehabilitation that are so 
urgently needed in East Pakistan. 

In a disaster of such vast proportions, the international community 
has a clear obligations to help the Governments and peoples concerned in 
every possible way. But as I have indicated, the basic problem can be 
solved only if a political solution based on reconciliation and the respect 
of humanitarian principles is achieved. 
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U. N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S LETTER TO PRIME MINIS¬ 
TER INDIRA GANDHI AND PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN 

OCTOBER 20,1971 

On 19th July, 1971, as Your Excellency will recall, I addressed a 
memorandum to the President of the Security Council concerning the sit¬ 
uation in East Pakistan and the adjacent Indian states. In that 
Memorandum, I expressed my concern at the possible consequences for 
international peace and security of the situation in that area of the world . 

Recent developments have only served to increase my anxiety that 
this situation could all too easily give rise to open hostilities which would 
not only be disastrous for the two countries principally concerned, but 
might also constitute a major threat to the wider peace. I have in mind 
both recent indications of a worsening situation on the borders of East 
Pakistan and reports of growing tension on the border between West 
Pakistan and India and on the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir. 

I wish to emphasise that I have full confidence in the sincere desire of 
both Governments to avoid a senseless and distructive war. 1 have noted 
the efforts of tile leaders on both sides have made, in spite of the severe 
pressures on them, to discourage developments which might lead to open 
conflict. In the prevailing circumstances, however, where feelings run 
high and where both Governments are under exceptional stress and strain, 
a small and unintentional incident could all too easily lead to more wide¬ 
spread conflict. 

The Chief Military Observer of UNMOGIP, with my full backing is 
doing all that he can on the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir to case 
tensions, to avert misunderstandings, to prevent military escalation and to 
avoid confrontations that might lead to open hostilitie.s. On the borders of 
East Pakistan and on the international frontier between India and West 
Pakistan there is, of course, no comparable U. N. mechanism. 

In this potentially very dangerous situation, I feel that it is my duty as 
Secretary-General to do all that I can to assist the Governments immedi¬ 
ately concerned in avoiding any development which might lead to disas¬ 
ter, I wish your Excellency to know, therefore, that my good offices are 







entirely at your disposal if you believe that they could be helpful at any 
time. Naturally, the Chief military Observer of UNMOGIP will continue 
to do his utmost to assist in maintaining the peace in the area and of his 
responsibility. 

I have addressed similar communication to the President of Pakistan 
Prime Minister of India. 

I take this opportunity to renew to your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest consideration. 
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PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN’S REPLY, DATED OCTOBER 22, 
1971, TO U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S LETTER OF 

OCTOBER 20,1971 

I have today received your message of October 20, 1971, through my 
Ambassador. 

I fully agree with your appreciation of the gravity of situation which 
is worsening rapidly on Indo-Pakistan borders. I also fully share your 
concern for preservation of pace and prevention of a disastrous situation 
developing for both the countries which could only result in suffering for 
millions of people. Already, as a result of shelling of border village on our 
side, hundreds of men, women and children have been killed and wound¬ 
ed and large numbers rendered homeless. 

It is a pity that at a press Conference in New Delhi on October 19, 
1971, the Indian Prime Minister has summarily rejected the proposal for 
withdrawal of forces of both countries from borders. The reason 
advanced for this is that Pakistan’s lines of communications to borders 
are shorter than those of India. I do not wish to enter into a controversy 
on this point and would suggest that withdrawals of men-power along 
with armour and artillery may take place all along the Indo-Pakistan 
international frontiers both in East and West, if not to peace time stations, 
then at least to a mutually agreed safe distance on either side of the bor¬ 
der to provide a sense of security on both sides. At the same time, armed 
infiltration and shelling into our borders in East Pakistan should cease. 

1 further recommend that U. N. observers on both sides of borders 
should oversee the withdrawal and supervise the maintenance of peace. 
Only the recognised border security and police forces should then remain 
at border posts which they have traditionally occupied. 

I also welcome the offer you have made for making your good offices 
available and very much hope that you can pay an immediate visit to 
India and Pakistan to discuss the ways and means of withdrawal of 
forces. This, I am sure, will have a salutary and desirable effect, and fur¬ 
ther the cause of peace. 

In view of the urgency and gravity of the situation, confirmed by 
Indian leaders on October 19th last, threatening to occupy and hold 




border cities of Lahore and Sialkot, a public declaration by you of your 
intention to visit India and Pakistan to seek a settlement of differences 
would be most desirable. 

In conclusion, I assure you of full co-operation on the part of my 
country in all your efforts directed towards the preservation of peace. 

Please accept. Excellency, the assurances of my highest considera¬ 
tion. 
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PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI’S REPLY, DATED 
NOVEMBER 16,1971, TO U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S LET¬ 
TER OF OCTOBER 20,1971 

Your letter of the 2001 October was received two days before my 
departure on a long tour abroad. It was not possible to reply until my 
return to Delhi. My trip gave me the opportunity of discussing the crisis 
in Pakistan with a number of leaders in different countries. 

2. We have avoided any hasty reaction to the recent events in 
Pakistan which have naturally caused you and us great concern. I am 
sure you will appreciate our anxiety as the military authorities in 
Pakistan continue to Pursue a deliberate policy of suppressing the fun¬ 
damental freedom and human rights of the people in East Bengal and 
driving out millions of their citizens into India, thus placing intolerable 
political, social and economic burdens on us. In spite of the repeated dec¬ 
larations of “amnesty” and “invitations” for the return of the refugees 
and claims regarding the return of “normal” conditions in East Bengal 
made by the military regime of Pakistan, the flight of the people of East 
Bengal into India has not stopped and provides tragic testimony to the 
continuing military repression and denial of basic human rights in East 
Bengal. The consequences of the activities of the military regime of 
Pakistan threaten and distort the entire fabric of our national life and 
pose a serious threat to our security. 

3. Consistent attempts have been made by the Government of 
Pakistan to divert attention from the prevailing situation inside East 
Bengal and its own refusal to reach a settlement with the People of East 
Bengal and their representatives, who were elected in a fair and free 
election held by the present Government of Pakistan, by projecting the 
issue as an Indo-Pakistan dispute. The most recent manifestation of this 
policy is the movement of Pakistani troops and armour to our borders, 
threatening India with total war, and simultaneously launching a vicious 
“Crush and Conquer India” campaign. These steps confirm our belief 
that Pakistan is seriously preparing to launch a large-scale armed conflict 
with India and that v e have therefore to take all necessary defensive 
measures. 

4. I should like to assure you. Excellency, that we have no desire to 




provoke and armed conflict with Pakistan. Such measures as we have 
taken are entirely defensive. We have been constrained to take them 
because of the movement and positioning for offensive combat of the 
Pakistani military machine. We have had to bear in mind that Pakistan has 
moved here forces right up to the border although the cantonments where 
they are normally based are only a few hours distance from the border, 
while the bases of our own troops are located at several days’ distance. 
Indeed, we waited long enough before we moved our troops to the 
frontiers. 

5. The root of the problem is the fate of the seventy-five million peo¬ 
ple of East Bengal and their inalienable rights. This is what must be kept 
in Mind, instead of the present attempt to save the military regime. To 
side track this main problem, and to convert it into an Indo-Pakistan dis¬ 
pute, can only aggravate tensions. 

6. During these difficult months, we have taken every opportunity to 
advocate strongly that the problem of East Bangal can be solved only by 
peaceful negotiations between the military rulers of West Pakistan and 
the elected and accepted leaders of East Bengal. A first step towards the 
opening of such negotiations is the release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
as demanded by the people of East Bengal and their elected representa¬ 
tives. Instead, there is an attempt to establish phantom governments and 
legislatures. Indeed I learn that fifty-five persons have been declared 
elected “unopposed”. Such undemocratic and entirely indefensible 
action cannot but increase bitterness. This farcical re-election should be 
stopped. 

7. If the military regime in Pakistan persists in its policies, the 
situation in East Bengal is bound to deteriorate. Yet, there is no 
evidence of the wisdom or the desire necessary to seek a political 
solution of the problem. 1 believe that statesman of goodwill all over 
the world are convinced that only such a solution could bring nor¬ 
malcy to that tormented region, stop the further influx of refugees and 
enable those now in India to return. You yourself have made several 
statements emphasizing the need for such a settlement. It is tragic that 
the Pakistan Government have turned a deaf ear to all such appeals. 
Your offer of good, offices could play a significant role in this 
situation. 

8. It is always a pleasure to meet you and to exchange views. 
Whatever efforts you can make to bring about a political settlement in 
East Bengal, which meets the declared wishes of the people there, will be 
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welcome, and if you are prepared to view the problem in perspective, you 
will have our support in your initiatives. 

9.1 have stated my views frankly. It would not be fair to you not to 
do so, for I know how anxious you are to prevent the aggravation of the 
grim tragedy of East Bengal. I had hoped to discuss these matters with 
yon in New York, but was very sorry to learn of your illness. I hope that 
you are quite well again. 
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REPORT OF U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL, RELATING TO 
SITUATION IN EAST BENGAL TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10410 December 3,1971 

Recent reports received by the. secretary-General from various 
sources indicate that there has been a further grave deterioration in the 
situation along the borders of East Pakistan and elsewhere in the sub¬ 
continent. In view of this conviction that this situation constitutes a 
threat to the maintenance of international peace and security, the 
Secretary-General feels that he should report to the Security Council on 
the efforts he has made so far in regard to this problem. The Secretary- 
General has kept the President of the Security Council informed of these 
efforts under the broad terms of Article 99 of the United Nations Charter, 
which provides that “The Secretary-General may bring to the attention 
of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security”. The Secretary-General 
feels that an initiative on this matter in the Council can best be taken by 
the parties themselves or by the members of the Security Council. 

2. The present report does not cover the humanitarian efforts already 
launched by the Secretary-General ..to assist both the East Pakistan 
refugees in India and the distressed people of East Pakistan. Information 
on this effort was submitted to the Economic and Social council in July, 
1971, and to the General Assembly (Third Committee) in November 
1971, On 22nd November the Third Committee unanimously approved a 
draft resolution where by the General Assembly would endorse the ini¬ 
tiatives of the Secretary-General and request the Secretary-General and 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to continue their 
efforts to co-ordinate international assistance and to ensure that it is used 
to the maximum advantage to relieve the suffering of the refugees in 
India and of the people of East Pakistan. At the time of writing, the 
General Assembly has not yet considered the draft resolution recom¬ 
mended by the Third Committee. 

3. On 20th July, 1971, the Secretary-General submitted the following 
memorandum to the President of the Security Council : 

“(a) For some months now, the Members of the Security Council, 
and many other Members of the United Nations, have been deeply 







preoccupied with developments in East Pakistan and the adjacent Indian 
States and their consequences, or possible consequences. I myself 
expressed my concern over the situation to President Yahya Khan shortly 
after the events of March, 1971, and have been in continuous touch with 
the Government of Pakistan and India, both through their Permanent 
Representatives at the United Nations and through other contacts. In these 
exchanges I have been acutely aware of the dual responsibility of the 
United Nations, including the Secretary-General, under the Charter, both 
to observe the provisions of its Article 2, paragraph 7, and to work, with¬ 
in the framework of international economic and social co-operation, to 
help promote and ensure human well-being and humanitarian principles.” 

‘‘(b) It was with this latter responsibility in mind that I appealed for 
assistance both for the refugees from East Pakistan in India and for the 
population of East Pakistan. In order to channel the assistance given in 
response to those appeals, I designated the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees as the Focal point for assistance to the 
refugees in India and appointed, with the agreement of the Government o 
f Pakistan, a representative in Dacca, in order to make as effective use as 
possible of the international assistance made available for the relief of the 
population of East Pakistan. Both of these humanitarian efforts have been 
reported upon in deatail elsewhere, and the Economic and Social Council 
held a full discussion on both operations on 16th July, 1971, based on 
statements to the Council by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the Assistant Secretary-General for Inter-Agency Affairs. I 
take this opportunity to express my warm gratitude to the Governments, 
the United Nations Agencies and programmes, and to the voluntaiy 
organizations which have responded generously to my appeals. I also 
wish to express my appreciation to the Governments of India and 
Pakistan for their co-operation with my representatives in the field.” 

“(c) As the weeks have passed since last march, I have become 
increasingly uneasy and apprehensive at the steady deterioration of the 
situation in the region in almost all its aspects. In spite of the generous 
response of the international community to my appeals for assistance for 
the refugees from East Pakistan now in India, the money and supplies 
made available are still nowhere near sufficient and the Indian 
Government still faces the appalling and disruptive problem of earring, 
for an unforeseeable period of time, for millions of refugees, whose num¬ 
ber is still increasing. In East Pakistan, international and governmental 
efforts to cope with the results of two successive disasters, one of them 
natural, are increasingly hampered by the lack of substantial progress 



towards a political reconciliation and the consequent effect on law, order 
and public administration in East Pakistan. 

There is a danger that serious food shortages, and even famine, could 
soon add to the sufferings of the population, unless conditions can be im¬ 
proved to the point where a large-scale relief programme can be effective. 
Equally serious is the undoubted fact that reconciliation, and improved 
political atmosphere and the success of relief efforts are indispensable 
prerequisites for the return of any large proportion of the refugees now in 
India, The situation is one in which political, economic and social factors 
have produced a series of vicious circles which largely frustrate the 
efforts of the authorities concerned and of the international community to 
deal with the vast humanitarian problems involved. 

“(d) These human tragedies have consequences in a far wider sphere. 
The violent emotions aroused could have repercussions on the relations 
of religious and ethnic groups in the sub-continent as a whole, and the 
relationship of the Governments of India and Pakistan is also a major 
component of the problem. The conflict between the principles of the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of States and of self-determination has often before in 
history given rise to fratricidal strife and has provoked in recent years 
highly emotional reactions in the international community. In the present 
case, there is an additional element of danger, for the crisis is unfolding 
in context of the long-standing, and unresolved, differences between 
India and Pakistan—differences which gave rise to open warfare only six 
years ago. Although there can be no question of the deep desire of both 
Governments for peace, tension between them shows no sign of subsid¬ 
ing. The situation on the borders of East Pakistan is particularly disturb¬ 
ing. Border clashes, clandestine raids and acts of sabotage appear to be 
becoming more frequent, and this is all the more serious since refugees 
must cross this disturbed border if repatriation is to become a reality. Nor 
can any of us here in the United Nations afford to forget that a major con¬ 
flict in the subcontinent could all too easily expand.” 

“(e) In tragic circumstances such as those prevailing in the sub-con¬ 
tinent, it is all too easy to make moral judgments. It is far more difficult 
to face up to the political and human realities of the situation and to help 
the peoples concerned to find a way out of their enormous difficulties. It 
is this latter course which, in my view, the United Nations must follow.” 

“(f) I do not think that I have painted too dark a picture of the pres¬ 
ent situation and of its possible consequences. In the light of the infor¬ 
mation available to me, I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 



the time is past when the international community can continue to 
stand by, watching the situation deteriorate and hoping that relief 
programmes, humanitarian efforts and good intentions will be enough 
to turn the tide of human misery and potential disaster. I am deeply 
concerned about the possible consequences of the present situation, 
not only in the humanitarian sense but also as a potential threat to 
peace and security and for its bearing on he future of the United 
Nations as an effective instrument for international co-operation and 
action. It seems to me that the present tragic situation in which 
humanitarian, economic and political problems are mixed in such a 
way as almost to defy any distinction between them, presents a. chal¬ 
lenge to the United Nations as a whole which must be met. Other 
situations of this kind may well occur in the future. If the Orga¬ 
nization faces up to such a situation now, it may be able to develop 
the new skill and the new strength required to face future situations 
of this kind.” 

"(g) It is for these reasons that I am taking the unusual step of report¬ 
ing to the President the Security Council on a question which has not 
been inscribed on the Council’s agenda. The political aspects of this mat¬ 
ter are of such far-reaching importance that Secretary-General is not in a 
position to suggest precise courses of action before the members of the 
Security Council have taken note of the problem. I believe, however, that 
the United Nations, with its long experience in peace keeping and with its 
varied resources for conciliation and persuasion, must, and should, now 
play a more forthright role in attempting both to mitigate the human 
tragedy which has already taken place and to avert the further deteriora¬ 
tion of the situation.” 

"(h) The Security Council, the world’s highest body for the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace and security fly, is in a position to consider, 
with the utmost attention and concern, the present situation and to 
reach some agreed conclusions as to measures which might be taken. 
Naturally, it is for the members of the Council themselves to decide 
whether such consideration should take place formally or informally, 
in public or in private. My primary purpose at this stage is to provide 
a basis and an opportunity for such discussions to take place and to 
express my grave concern that all possible ways and means should be 
explored which might help to resolve this tragic situation.” 

4. On 17th September, 1971, in the Introduction to my Annual Report 
to the twenty-sixth session of the General Assembly, I brought this 





problem in all its aspects to the Assembly’s attention. I concluded my 
report with the following observation : 

“In a disaster of such vast proportions, the international community 
has a clear obligation to help the Governments and peoples concerned in 
every possible way. But, as I have indicated, the basic problem can be 
solved only if a political solution based on reconciliation and the respect 
of humanitarian principles is achieved.” 

With this end in view I have used my good offices in various way 
eversince the events of March in East Pakistan. For obvious, I did this 
with complete lack of publicity. Because of the special importance of the 
problem, I made an exception to this rule with regard to the case of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, in connection with which 1 had the following 
statement issued on 10th August, 1971: 

“The Secretary-General feels that it is an extremely sensitive and del¬ 
icate matter which falls within the competence of the judicial system of a 
Member State—in this case, Pakistan. It is also a matter of extraordinary 
interest and concern in many quarters, from a humanitarian as well as 
from a political point of view. The Secretary-General has received and is 
still receiving almost every day expression of serious concern from 
representatives of Government about the situation in East Pakistan, and 
there is a general feeling that the restoration of peace and normalcy in the 
region is remote unless some kind of accommodation is reached. The 
Secretary-General shares the feelings of many representatives that any 
developments concerning the fate of Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman will 
inevitably have repercussions outside the borders of Pakistan.” 

I had previously addressed a letter to the President of Pakistan on this 
subject. 

5. On 20th October, the Secretary-General, having in mind the possi¬ 
ble usefulness of comprehensive discussions with the heads of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan on all the aspects of the problem as 
set forth in his memorandum of 20th July (see para 3 above), addressed 
identical messages to the Prime Minister of India and the President of 
Pakistan. The text of these messagess reads as follow : 

(Given earlier in this chapter on page 322.) 

6. On 22nd October, the President of Pakistan replied to the 
Secretary-General’s message of 20th October, as follows : 

(Given earlier in this chapter on pages 322-323.) 



7. On 16th November, the Prime Minister of India addressed the fol¬ 
lowing reply to the Secretary-General’s message of 20th October : 

(Given earlier in this chapter on pages 323-324.) 

8. On 22nd November the Secretary-General sent the following mes¬ 
sage to the Prime minister of India in reply to her letter of 16th November: 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 16th 
November, 1971, in which you send me your reply to my letter of 20th 
October, 1971.1 appreciate the thoughtful and detailed exposition of the 
views of Your Excellency’s Government concerning the situation which 
gave rise to my offer of good offices, and, in particular. Your 
Excellency’s statement that your Government has no desire to provoke an 
armed conflict with Pakistan.” 

“I am, however, puzzled by he reference in paragraph 5 of Your 
Excellency’s letter to ‘the present attempt to save the military regime’ of 
Pakistan and by the statement that ‘To side-track this main problem and 
to convert it into an Indo-Pakistan dispute can only aggravate tensions’. 
1 am also puzzled by the statement in paragraph 8 that if I am prepared to 
view the problem in perspective’ I shall have the support of the Indian 
Government. 

‘‘In view of these statements, I feel obliged to make clear to Your Ex¬ 
cellency my intention in offering my good offices. My letter of 20th 
October was deliberately written in the Context of my memorandum of 
20th July, 1971, addressed to the President of the Security Council which 
took into account those aspects of situation which Your Excellency men¬ 
tions in your letter. In act, I had intended that this memorandum would 
serve as the term of reference for the exercise of my good offices.” 

‘‘I had naturally intended to view this very serious situation in the bro¬ 
adest possible perspective and had hoped to have the opportunity to 
review it with the leaders of both Government. It was not my intention to 
sidetrack any of the main issues, nor to confine the problem to any single 
particular issue, although naturally, as Secretary-General, I cannot under 
the Charter ignore a potential threat to international peace and security 
such as now seems to exist in the sub-continent.” 

‘‘As Your Excellency know, the exercise of good offices requires the 
assent and co-operation of all the parties concerned. Under the present 
circumstances, much to my regret, there does not seem to be a basis for 
the exercise of the Secreiary-General’s good offices in this infinitely seri¬ 
ous and complicated problem.” 



9. On 23rd November, the Secretary-General received a further letter 
from the President of Pakistan as follows : 

“I am addressing this message to you with a deep sense of urgency in 
view of the grave situation which has arisen in my country as a result of 
unprovoked and large-scale by attacks by Indian armed forces on various 
parts of Pakistan,” 

"(b) On 21st November, an Indian army brigade group supported by 
armed helicopters entered Chittagong Hill Tracts, overran our border out¬ 
posts and penetrated approximately 10 miles into our territory. The same 
day, another brigade group of the 23rd Indian Division, supported by the 
rest of the division, launched an attack in the Belonia salient of Noakhali 
District, pushing eight miles deep into Pakistan territory. In the 
Brahmanbaria subdivision also, attacks were launched by a battalion 
group each from the 57th Division against two of our border posts at 
Mukandpur and Saldanadi which were overrun. In Sylhet District Maulvi 
Bazaar subdivision, two battalion groups attacked and overran border 
outposts at Dhalai, Athgram and Zakiganj. The battalion groups included 
two companies of Gurkhas. Another attack was launched in Rangpur 
District in the Bhurangamari salient were an Indian brigade group pene¬ 
trated 15 miles into Pakistan territory up to Nageshwari. In Jessore 
District, a major offensive was launched by a brigade group of the 9th 
Indian Division, supported by armour and air cover opposite Chaugacha. 
Indian tanks penetrated about eight miles into Pakistan territory. 

An Indian air attack was challenged by the Pakistan Air Force. One 
Indian aircraft was destroyed and we lost two. Six Indian tanks were des¬ 
troyed in the engagement and eight of ours were disabled. Intermittent 
shelling of Jessore air field continues. 

In Mymensingh District, repeated attacks against our border outposts 
at Karitola have been repulsed. 

"(c) As many as 12 Indian Divisions have been deployed around East 
Pakistan. In addition, there are 38 battalions of the Indian Border Security 
Force. The 2nd and 5th Indian Mountain Division which were previous¬ 
ly deployed on the borders with China have also been moved towards 
East Pakistan. The 8th Mountain Divisioif (of six brigades) has also been 
moved to the East Pakistan border towards Sylhet from Nagaland were 
only one brigade is now left. 

Twelve squadrons of the Indian Air Force are now placed around East 
Pakistan. A sizable Indian Naval Force, comprising an aircraft carrier, 
frigates, landing ships and two submarines, is standing by, near 



Vizagapattam, in the Bay of Bengal posing an amphibious threat to 
Chittagong and Chalna ports. The approaches to Chalna port have been 
mined by the Indian forces with the result that two merchant ships char¬ 
tered for carrying foodgrains and other essential supplies have been dam¬ 
aged. This will seriously disrupt food supplies to East Pakistan. 

“(d) As Your Excellency is aware, Indian armed forces in the last few 
months have maintained pressure all along Pakistan’s eastern borders. 
Apart from training and equipping rebels and launching their attacks sup¬ 
ported by Indian Border Security Forces personnel into Pakistan territo¬ 
ry, Indian artillery units have been constantly shelling areas in East 
Pakistan. But, as I have pointed out above, in the last three or four days, 
the Indian armed forces have turned from localized attacks to open and 
large-scale warfare on several fronts. They have further escalated the 
conflict by introducing armour and air force. Pakistan Army and Air 
Force units in East Pakistan have been under strict orders not to cross the 
frontiers, and to exercise the utmost restraint in the face of continued 
grave provocations. 

The present situation, however, is such that the offensive launched by 
the Indian armed forces must be met by us with all the force at our com¬ 
mand in the defence of our territorial integrity. 

“(e) We were assured from time to tithe that India did not intend to 
launch open and large-scale warfare against Pakistan. It is now evident 
that, far from exercising restraint, India has chosen the path of unabashed 
and unprovoked aggression. India continues to harp on the theme that the 
inroads into the Pakistan are being made by the so-called ‘Mukti Bahini’- 
-a rebel fore created, maintained and sustained by India. No one will be 
deceived by the Indian claim which stands disproved by the scale of pres¬ 
ent operations and by the equipment, including armour and air force ele¬ 
ments, now being used.” 

“(f) Your Excellency will recall that on 20th July last you addressed 
an informal and confidential memorandum to the President of the 
Security Council informing him of the steady deterioration of the situa¬ 
tion on the borders of East Pakistan and drawing attention to the possi¬ 
bility of a major conflict in the sub-continent. I welcomed your initiative 
and agreed to accept the representative of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to supervise the return of East Pakistani dis¬ 
placed persons to East Pakistan. Since then, Pakistan has also sought the 
establishment of a good offices committee of the Security Council to 
defuse the prevailing tension in the sub-continent. I agreed at a 



subsequent date to a mutual withdrawal of forces from borders, but the 
proposal was summarily rejected by the Indian Prime Minister on 19th 
October, 1971. More recently, I responded positively to your letter of 20th 
October, in which you made a realistic assessment of the current Indo- 
Pakistan situation and expressed your concern at the prospect of ‘a sense¬ 
less and destructive war’. At that time, you offered your good offices ‘to 
assist the Government immediately concerned in avoiding any develop¬ 
ment which might lead to disaster’ and you stated that your good offices 
were entirely at our disposal if we believed that they could be helpful any 
time. I was happy to welcome this offer and to invite you to visit India and 
Pakistan to discuss ways and means of securing peace in the region.” 

“(g) You will see that Pakistan has consistently expressed her will¬ 
ingness to accept the assistance of the United Nations in the solution of 
the present crisis in the sub-continent and India has consistently rejected 
it. Our position continues to be the same, but I fear India is not interest¬ 
ed in a peaceful settlement. The developing situation, as I have described, 
is fast reaching a point of no return. At this juncture, your personal ini¬ 
tiative could still avert a catastrophe.” 

“(h) Conscious of your continuing concern for the well being of the 
peoples of India and Pakistan and the preservation of peace and stability 
in the sub-continent, I await you good counsel.” 

10. On 26th November, the Secretary-General replied to the President 
of Pakistan as follows : 

“I wish to thank you for your letters of 22nd October and 23rd 
November, 1971.1 have noted with appreciation your prompt response to 
my offer of good offices, as well as to the suggestions which 1 made pre¬ 
viously. I have also noted with great interest the suggestions in your let¬ 
ter of 22nd October concerning other actions which might be taken to 
reduce tension and the threat to peace and security in the sub-continent. 

My letter of 20th October was written in the context of my memo¬ 
randum of 20th July, 1971, addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. Within this broad perspective, I had hoped to have the opportu¬ 
nity to review the whole situation with the leaders of both Governments 
in an effort to find ways in which solutions to some of the pressing and 
critical problems, which both Governments face, could be found.” 

‘‘As your Excellency knows, the exercise of good offices requires 
the assent and co-operation of all parties concerned. Under the present 
circumstances, to my regret, there does not seem to be a basis for the 



exercise of the Secretary General’s good offices. Nonetheless, I am still 
anxious to be of whatever assistance the parties may find useful. 

“I have lead with deep concern the description of the situation con¬ 
tained in your letter of 23rd November. I most earnestly hope that the 
United Nations will prove able to be of assistance to both Governments 
in avoiding a further escalation of violence into a sense less and destruc¬ 
tive war.” 

“I note Your Excellency’s statement that a personal initiative by me 
could still avert a catastrophe. While I am deeply anxious to do anything 
that I can to avert a further catastrophe, I have been obliged to conclude 
that I have gone, for the moment, as far as my authority under the Charter 
permits me, usefully and meaningfully, to go in the present circum¬ 
stances. As Your Excellency mentioned in your letter of 23rd November, 
I have brought this situation to the attention of the Members of the 
Security Council, both in July, through my memorandum to the President 
of the Security Council, and in October, when I offered my good offices. 
I will, of course, remain in touch with the Representatives of both 
Pakistan and India concerning ways in which the United Nations may 
prove able to assist both in attempting to preserve international peace and 
security and in working out a peaceful and lasting solution to the funda¬ 
mental problems which underline the present tragic situation.” 

11. The President of the Security Council, was kept continuously 
informed of the action of the Secretary-General relating to his offer of 
good offices. Copies of all the messages addressed by the Secretary- 
General in this regard to the Prime Minister of India or the President of 
Pakistan were immediately communicated to the president of the Security 
Council for his information. 

12. On 29th November, the Permanent Representative of Pakistan 
conveyed to the Secretary-General a message from the President of 
Pakistan as follows : 

“I have the honour to convey the following message from the President 
of Pakistan to Your Excellency. This message was received yesterday and 
was orally conveyed to Under Secretary-General Roberto Guyer at 9 pm. 
last night: 

Begins : 

Excellency, 

As you will have seen from my letter of 23rd November, a grave sit¬ 
uation prevails at present on the borders of East Pakistan as a result of 
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unprovoked and large-scale attacks by the Indian armed forces. As Your 
Excellency is aware, while accepting your offer of good offices 1 had pro¬ 
posed a simultaneous withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani forces and sug¬ 
gested that this may be supervised by UN. observers. India unfortunately 
did not accept the proposal. In order to obviate a threat to peace and to 
arrest the deteriorating situation, I now request Your Excellency to con¬ 
sider stationing a force of U.N. observers on our side of the East Pakistan 
border, immediately, to observe and report upon violations of our 
territory. 

GENERAL AGHA MUHAMMAD YAHYA KHAN 
President of Pakistan. 

Ends" 

13. With regard to the President of Pakistan’s letter of 29th 
November, the Secretary-General addressed on the same day the follow¬ 
ing message to the President of the Security Council : 

“As I have been keeping the President of the Security Council con¬ 
tinuously informed of my exchanges of communications with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan concerning the situation in the sub¬ 
continent I am sending Your Excellency a copy of a message which I 
have today received from President Yahya Khan of Pakistan. You will 
observe that this message contains a request to me to consider stantion- 
ing a force of United Nations observers on the Pakistan side of the East 
Pakistan border immediately.” 

“In my memorandum of 20th July, 1971, to the President of the 
Security Council 1 wrote that ‘the political aspects of this matter are of 
such far reaching importance that the Secretary-General is not in a posi¬ 
tion to suggest precise courses of action before the Members of the 
Security Council have taken note of the problem’. In the context of the 
present military conflict, the stationing of observers by the United 
Nations on the territory of a sovereign State, even at the request, of that 
state, is obviously an action for which the authority of the Security 
Council should be obtained. I believe therefore that the Members of the 
Security Council should be informed, in whatever manner Your 
Excellency as President might deem desirable of the request of President 
Yahya Khan for the stationing of United Nations observers.” 

“I also feel that, in the light of its primary responsibility under the 
Charter for the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
Security Council should give serious consideration to the situation pre- 
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vailing in the sub-continent. In this connexion, I would wish to add that I 
have been obliged to conclude that in this matter, I have gone, for the 
moment, as far as the Secretary-General may usefully and meaningfully 
go in the present circumstances.” 

14. At the same time, the Secretary-General sent the following letter 
to the Permanent Representative of Pakistan : 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 29th 
November, 1971, in which you convey to me a message from His 
Excellency General Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan, President of 
Pakistan. 1 should be grateful if you would inform His Excellency the 
President of Pakistan that I am giving careful consideration to his mes¬ 
sage, which relates to a situation of the gravest concern to me.” 

“I enclose, for your information, a copy of a letter which I have today 
addressed to the President of the Security Council on the subject of 
President Yahya Khan’s message. Since this letter states clearly my posi¬ 
tion concerning the request which President Yahya Khan has made, 1 
should be grateful if You would convey the substance of it to your 
Government”. 
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REPORT OF U. N. SECRETARY-GENERAL TO THE SECURITY 

COUNCIL 

S/10410/Add. 1, December 4,1971 
ADDENDUM 

Since the completion of the report of the Secretary-General, dated 3rd 
December, 1971, (S/10410), two messages have been received by the 
Secretary-General, one from the Prime Minister of India and the other 
from the President of Pakistan. 

2. The message from the Prime Minister of India, which was orally 
delivered on the afternoon of 3rd December, is as follows : 

"(a) Subsequent to Pakistani air attacks on Pathankot, Srinagar and 
Amritsar in the afternoon of 2nd December, there were three further 
Pakistani air attacks on the morning of 3rd December on Faridkot 
(Punjab), Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) and Jodhpur (Rajasthan). 

"(b) A special session of the Indian Parliament has been convened for 
4th December”. 

“(c) The Prime Minister is broadcasting to the nation at midnight 
tonight. 

"(d) Pakistani sources have reported that India has launched an attack 
on West Pakistan. This is totally fal.se”. 

3. The letter from the President of Pakistan, dated 3rd December, was 
transmitted to the Secretary-General by the Permanent Representative of 
Pakistan on 4th December. It reads as follows : 

“(fl) I draw your attention to the following grave situation which has 
arisen between India and Pakistan. Today, between 1530 and 1600 hours 
West Pakistan Standard Time, Indian army launched simultaneous 
attacks on Sialkot and an area between Jessar bridge and Lahore and on 
the Rajasthan front opposite Rahim Yar Khan in West Pakistan, and on 
Chhamb in Jammu and Kashmir. The Indian ground force attackers were 
supported by the Indian air force. These attacks were preceded for the 
last three or four days by aggressive reconnaissance carried out by 
Indian aircraft over West Pakistan territory. 





"(b) The Pakistan force are taking necessary counter-measures.” 

"(c) The Pakistan air force late this evening took defensive measures 
against some of the forward airfields close to the Pakistan borders at 
Srinagar and Avantipur in Indian-occupied Kashmir and Pathankot and 
Amritsar.” 

"(d) Considerable Indian military activity has also been noticed in the 
Poonch and Uri sectors in Indian-occupied Kashmir.” 

"(e) Excellency, as you are aware I have done everything possible to 
avoid an extension of the conflict between India and Pakistan in spite of 
grave provocations. For weeks, the situation in East Pakistan has been a 
matter of deep concern. Due to open Indian aggression along the borders 
of East Pakistan and intrusion into our territory at several points, it has 
been a state of virtual war. But we have tried to contain the situation and 
defuse the mounting tensions as much as possible. My efforts in this 
direction are within Your Excellency’s knowledge, the latest being my 
proposal for the stationing of United Nations observers, within East 
Pakistan’s borders to observe and report upon violations of our territory.” 

"(f) Now that Indian aggression has resulted in a conflagration which 
can have incalculable dimensions, the international community must take 
note of the situation. Otherwise, it can only result in disastrous conse¬ 
quences for peace and stability of the entire region.” 

‘‘(g) In bringing this situation to Your Excellency’s notice, it is my 
earnest hope that the international community will exert itself on the side 
of justice and pace and uphold the sacred principles enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations which safeguards the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of all nations, big and small, and which forbids the use 
of force by one nation against another.” 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION BY U. S. A. IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10416, December 4,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING HEARD the statements of the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan, 

CONVINCED that hostilities along the India-Pakistan border consti¬ 
tute an immediate threat to international peace and security, 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take all steps 
required for an immediate cessation of hostilities ; 

2. Calls for an immediate withdrawal of armed personnel present on 
the territory of the other to their own sides of the India-Pakistan borders ; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary General, at the request of the Government 
of India or Pakistan, to place observers along the India-Pakistan borders 
to report on the implementation of the cease-fire and troop withdrawals, 
drawing as necessary on UNMOGIP personnel ; 

4. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan and others con¬ 
cerned to exert their best efforts toward the creation of a climate con¬ 
ducive to the voluntary return of refugees to East Pakistan ; 

5. Calls upon all States to refrain from any action that would endan¬ 
ger the peace in the area ; 

6. Invites the Governments of India and Pakistan to respond affirma¬ 
tively to the proposal of the Secretary-General offering good offices to 

secure and maintain peace in the sub-continent; 

• 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council as 
soon as possible on the implementation of this resolution. 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION BY BELGIUM, ITALY AND JAPAN IN 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

S/10417, DECEMBER 4,1971 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

NOTING the report of the Secretary-General (S/10410 and Add. 1 and 
S/10412) of 3rd and 4th December, 1971, 

HAVING HEARD the statement of the representatives of India and 
Pakistan, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED that hostilities have broken out between 
India and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international 
peace and security, 

MINDFUL of its responsibility under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Calls upon the Governments concerned forthwith, as a first step, 
for an immediate cease-fire and for a cessation of all military activities; 

2. Urges the Governments concerned, in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples envisaged in the United Nations Charter, to intensify their efforts to 
bring about conditions necessary for the speedy and voluntary repatria¬ 
tion of the millions of refugees to their homes; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed on the situation; 

5. Decides to follow closely the situation and to meet again as soon 
as necessary. 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.S.R. IN THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL S/10418, DECEMBER 4,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the letter of nine Members of the Security 
Council (S/10411) and the report of the Secretary-General (S/10410). 

Calls for a political settlement in East Pakistan which would 
inevitably result in a cessation of hostilities; 

Calls upon the Government of Pakistan to take measures to cease all 
acts of violence by Pakistani forces in East Pakistan which have led to 
deterioration of the situation. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ARGENTINA, NICARAGUA, SIER¬ 
RA LEONE AND SOMALIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10419, December 4,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

NOTING the report of the Secretary-General of 3rd December, 1971, 
(S/10410, S/104I0/Add. 1). 

HAVING HEARD the statement of the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 

GRAVELY CONCERNED at the outbreak of hostilities along the bor¬ 
ders of India and Pakistan. 

CONVINCED that Hostilities along the India-Pakistan border consti¬ 
tute an immediate threat to international peace and security. 

RECOGNIZING the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter, with the issues which have given 
rise to the hostilities. 

RECOGNIZING FURTHER the need to take preliminary measures to 
bring about an immediate cessation of hostilities and effect a withdrawal 
of armed forces to their own side of the India-Pakistan borders. 





1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forthwith 
all measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their armed 
forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India-Pakistan 
border; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed on the situation. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ARGENTINA, BELGIUM, 
BURUNDI, ITALY, JAPAN, NICARAGUA, SIERRA LEONE AND 
SOMALIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10423, December 5,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

NOTING the reports of the Secretary-General (S/10410 and Add. 1 
and S/10412) of 3rd and 4th December, 1971. 

HAVING HEARD the statements of the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 

GRAVELY CONCERNED that hostilities have broken out between 
India and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international 
peace and security. 

RECOGNIZING the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, with the 
issues which have given rise to the hostilities. 

CONVINCED that an early political solution would be necessary for 
the restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for 
the return of the refugees to their homes. 

MINDFUL of the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, in 
particular of Article 2, paragraph 4. 

RECALLING the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security, particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6. 


RECOGNIZING FURTHER the need to take immediate measures to 
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bring about an immediate cessation of hostilities and effect a withdrawal 
of armed forces to their own side the India-Pakistan borders. 

MINDFUL of its responsibility under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forthwith 
all measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their armed 
forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India-Pakistan 
borders; 

2. Urges that efforts be intensified in order to bring about, speedily 
and in accordance with the principles of the Charter, conditions necessary 
for the voluntary return of the East Pakistan refugees to their homes; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed on the implementation of this resolution; 

5. Decides to follow the situation closely and to meet again as soon 
as necessary. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY CHINA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10421, December 5,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Having Heard the statements of the Representatives of Pakistan and 
India. 

Noting In Particular that India has launched large-scale attacks on 
Pakistan, thus gravely undermining the’peace in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent. 

Strongly Condemning the Indian Government’s acts of creating a 
so-called “Bangladesh” and of subverting, dismembering and committing 
agression against Pakistan. 
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Calls upon the Government of India to withdraw its armed forces 
and armed personnel sent by it from Pakistan territory immediately and 
unconditionally and calls upon the Government of Pakistan to withdraw 
the armed forces which it has sent into Indian territory for counter¬ 
attacks. 

Calls upon India and Pakistan to cease hostilities and to withdraw 
respectively from the international border between India and Pakistan 
and to disengage from each other so as to create conditions for a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the disputes between India and Pakistan. 

Calls upon all States to support the Pakistan people in their just 
Struggle to resist Indian aggression. 

Request the Secretary-General to submit as early as possible a report 
to the Security Council on the implementation of this resolution. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY BELGIUM, ITALY, JAPAN, NICARAGUA, 

SIERRA LEONE AND TUNISIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10425. December 5,1971 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities have broken out between India 
and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace 
and security- 

1. Calls upon the Governments concerned forthwith, as a first step, 
for an immediate cease-fire; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed of the implementation of this resolution; 

3. Decides to continue to discuss the further Measures to be taken in 
order to restore peace in the area. 


AMENDMENT BY THE U.S.S.R. TO DRAFT RESOLUTION S/10425 

IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10426 DECEMBER 6,1971 

In operative paragraph 1, replace the words "the Governments con¬ 
cerned" by the words "all parties concerned"; at the end of tile same para- 
g.aph, add the words "and cessation of all military operations". 

2. Between operative paragraphs I and 2, insert the following as 
operative paragraphs 2 and 3 ; 





“(2) Calls upon the Government of Pakistan simultaneously to 
take effective action towards a political settlement in East Pakistan, giv¬ 
ing immediate recognition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as 
expressed in the elections of December, 1970”; 

“(3) Declares that the provisions of operative paragraphs I and 2 
of this resolution constitute a single whole”; 

3. Renumber the remaining operative paragraphs accordingly. 


REVISED AMENDMENT BY THE U.S.S.R. TO DRAFT RESOLUTION 
S/10425 IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10426, REV. 1, DECEMBER 6,1971 

1. In operative paragraph 1, replace the words “the Governments 
concerned” by the words “all parties concerned”; at the end of thesame 
paragraph, add the words “and cessation of all hostilities”. 

2. Between operative paragraphs I and 2, insert the following as oper¬ 
ative paragraphs 2 and 3 : 

"(2) Calls upon the Government of Pakistan simultaneously to 
take effective action towards a political settlement in East Pakistan, giv¬ 
ing immediate recognition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as 
expressed in the elections of December, 1970”; 

"(3) Declares that the provisions of operative paragraphs I and 2 
of this resolution constitute a single whole"; 

3. Renumber the remaining operative paragraphs accordingly. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.S.R. IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10428, December 6,1971 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities have broken out between India 
and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace 
and security- 

1. Calls upon all parties concerned forthwith, as a first step, for an 
immediate cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities ; 

2. Calls upon the Government of Pakistan simultaneously to take 
effective action towards a political settlement in East Pakistan, giving 
immediate recognition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as 
expressed in the elections of December, 1970; 
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3. Declares that the provisions of operative paragraphs I and 2 of this 
resolution constitute a single whole ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed of the implementation of this resolution ; 

5. Decides to continue to discuss the further measures to be taken in 
order to restore peace in the area. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ARGENTINA, BURUNDI, JAPAN, 

NICARAGUA, SIERRA LEONE AND SOMALIA IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10429, December 6,1971 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Having Considered the item on its agenda as contained in document 
S /Agenda/1606. 

Taking Into Account that the lack of unanimity of its Permanent 
Members at the 1606th and 1607th meetings of the Security Council has 
prevented it from exercising its primary responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace and security. 

Decides to refer the question contained in document S/Agenda/1606 
to the twenty-sixth session of the General Assembly, as provided for in 
General Assembly resolution 377/A (V) of 3rd November, 1950. 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ARGENTINA, BURUNDI, CAMEROON, 
GHANA, HONDURAS, INDONESIA, ITALY, JAPAN, NICARAGUA, 

SIERRA LEONE, SOMALIA, SPAIN, SUDAN AND TUNISIA 
IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY A/L -647, 

DECEMBER 7,1971 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th December, 
1971, and the letter from the president of the Security Council transmit¬ 
ting the text of Council resolution 303 (1971) of 6th December, 1971. 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities have broken out between India 
and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace 
and security. 

Recognizing the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage 
within the framwork of the Charter of the United Nations, with the issues 
which have given rise to the hostilities. 

Convinced that an early political solution would be necessary for the 
restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for the 
return of the refugees to their homes. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter, in particular of Article 2, 
paragraph 4. 

Recalling the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security, particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6. 

Recognizing Further the need to take immediate measures to bring 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan 
and effect a withdrawal of their armed forces to their own side of the 
India-Pakistan borders. 

Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charier and of the 
General Assembly's responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter and of Assembly resolution 377/A (V) of 3rd November, 1950- 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forth¬ 
with all measures for and immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their 
armed forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India- 
Pakistan borders ; 





2. Urges that efforts be intensified in order to bring about, speedily 
and in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, conditions necessary for the voluntary return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homes ; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary-General 
for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those refugees ; 

4. Request the Secretary-General to keep the General Assembly and 
the Security Council promptly and currently informed on the implemen¬ 
tation of the present resolution ; 

5. Decides to follow the question closely and to meet again should the 
solution to demand ; 

6. Calls upon the Security Council to lake appropriate action in the 
light of the present resolution; 


Revised Draft Resolution by Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Chad, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ghana, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Italy, Ivory Coast, 
Japan, Jordan, Liberia, Libyan Arab Republic, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Sierra Leone, 
Somalia, Spain, Sudan, Thnisia, Uruguay, Yemen, Zaire and 
Zambia In the General Assembly. 

A/L. 647/Rev. 1, December 7, 1971 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General 3rd and 4th December, 
1971, and the letter from the President of the Security Council transmit¬ 
ting the text of Council resolution 303 (1971) of 6th December, 1971. 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities have broken out between India 
and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace 
and security. 

Recognizing the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, with the 
issues which have given rise to the hostilities. 

Convinced that an early political solution would be necessary for the 
restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for the 
return of the refuget s to their homes. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter, in particular of Article 2, 
paragraph 4. 





Recalling the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security, particularly paragraph 4, 5 and 6. 

Recognizing Further the need to take immediate measures to bring 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan 
and effect a withdrawal of their armed forces to their own side of the 
India Pakistan borders. 

Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charter and of the 
General Assembly's responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter and of Assembly resolution 377/A(V) of 3rd November, 1950. 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forth¬ 
with all measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their 
armed forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India- 
Pakistan borders ; 

2. Urges that efforts, be intencified in order to bring about, speedily 
and in accordance with the purpo.ses and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, conditions necessary for the voluntary return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homes ; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all State, with the Secretary 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees ; 

4. Urges that every effort to made to safeguard the lives and well¬ 
being of the civilian population in the area of conflict; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the General Assembly and 
the Security Council promptly and currently informed on the implemen¬ 
tation of the present resolution ; 

6. Desides to follow the question closely and to meet again should the 
situation so demand ; 

7. Calls upon the Security Council to take appropriate action in the 
light of the present resolution. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.S.R.’iN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

A/L. 648, December 7, 1971 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities have broken out between India 
and Pakistan v hich constitute an immediate threat to international peace 
and security- 





1. Calls upon all parties concerned forthwith, as a first step, for an 
immediate cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities; 

2. Calls upon the Government of Pakistan simultaneously to take 
effective action towards a political settlement in East Pakistan, giving 
immediate recognition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as 
expressed in the elections of December, 1970 ; 

3. Declares that the provisions of operative paragraphs I and 2 of this 
resolution constitute a single whole ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Security Council and 
the General Assembly promptly and currently informed on the imple¬ 
mentation of the present resolution; 

5. Calls upon the Security Council to take appropriate measures in 
the light of the present resolution. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
A/RES/2793 (XXVI), December 7,1971 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th 
December, 1971, and the letter from the President of the Security Council 
transmitting the text of Council resolution 303 (1971) of 6th December, 
1971. 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities has broken out between India and 
Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace and 
security. 

Recognizing the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, with the 
issues which have given rise to the hostilities. 

Convinced that an early political solution would be necessary for the 
restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for the 
return of the refugees to their homes. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter, in particular of Article 2, 
paragraph 4. 

Recalling the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security, particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6. 

Recognizing Further the need to take immediate measures to bring 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan 
and effect a withdrawal of their armed forces to their own side of the 
India- Pakistan borders. 

Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charter and of the 
General Assembly’s responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter and of Assembly resolution 377/A (V) of 3rd November, 1950- 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forth¬ 
with all measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their 
armed forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India- 
Pakistan borders. 
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2. Urges that efforts be intensified in order to bring about, speedily 
and in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, conditions necessary for the voluntary return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homes ; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees ; 

4. Urges that every effort be made to safeguard the lives and wellbe¬ 
ing of the civilian population in the area of conflict ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the General Assembly and 
the Security Council promptly and currently informed on the implemen¬ 
tation of the present resolution ; 

6. Decides to follow the question closely and to meet again should the 
situation so demand ; 

7. Calls upon the Security Council to take appropriate action in the 
light of the present resolution. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON HIS EFFORTS TO 

EVACUATE THE UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER INTER¬ 
NATIONAL PERSONNEL FROM DACCA 
S/10433, December 7,1971 

The following report concerning the Secretary-General's efforts to 
evacuate the staff of the United Nations East Pakistan Relief Operation 
(UNEPRO) and other international personnel from Dacca is submitted to 
the General Assembly and the Security Council because of the Secretary- 
General's concern about the safety of these personnel and the importance 
he attaches to this question. The evacuation operation affects some 240 
international personnel, including 46 United Nations personnel, now 
stranded in Dacca. 

2. During the later part of November, 1971, it was decided to contin¬ 
ue the activities of UNEPRO as long as to the extent possible despite the 
continuing deterioration of the situation in East Pakistan. Non-essential 
personnel of UNEPRO were evacuated to Bankok and to Singapore, 
which was established as a staging area for the operation, or to other 
neighbouring safe havens, but 47 officials remained, all of them concen¬ 
trated in Dacca. 

3. On 3rd December, when a further grave deterioration of the situa¬ 
tion in East Pakistan took place including air attacks on its main cities, it 
became obvious that UNEPRO was no longer in a position to undertake 
any useful activities under its mandate for the time being, and it was 
decided to evecuate 46 United Nations personnel. The forty-seventh, an 
official of the International Labour Office who is a resident of East 
Pakistan, was designated as custodian for all UNEPRO and UNICEF 
premises and equipment during the temporary absence of the staff (see 
A/PV. 2001). 

4. Arrangements for the evacuation of these personnel were initiated 
by the Secretary-General at United Nations Headquarters in New York, 
with the assistance of United Nations representatives in Dacca, New 
Delhi and Bangkok. For some time already all road and river connexions 
with Dacca had been severed and the only outlet was by air. But 
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evacuation by air presented great difficulties as well. Dacca airport had 
recently been attacked by the Indian Air Force and the two UNEPRO 
planes there were disabled. All commercial flights to and from Dacca had 
been cancelled and, understandably, air companies were reluctant to 
arrange charter flights. 

5. On 4th the December, Canadian Government agreed to make avail¬ 
able to the United Nations for the evacuation operation a C-130 aircraft, 
which was standing by at Bankok, two and a half hours flying time from 
Dacca, it was decided to undertake the evacuation operation on 5th 
December. In view of the special circumstances, it was necessary to 
obtain, in addition to the usual clearance from the Pakistan authorities, 
the agreement of both the Governments of India and Pakistan for a cease¬ 
fire, including a complete cessation of air activity in, above and around 
the Dacca airport area, as well as the Bankok-Dacca air corridor. The 
Secretary-General initially requested the cease-fire for the period from 
1030 to 1830 EPT on 5th December, with a view to making possible the 
unimpeded and safe arrival, loading and take-off of the aircraft. 

6. By the evening of 4th December, the Pakistan Government had 
agreed to the Secretary-General's request, but the Indian Government was 
not able to make the necessary arrangements in time. It was therefore 
necessary to postpone the evacuation operation by 24 hours. 

7. Meanwhile, the Assistance Secretary-General in charge of UNE¬ 
PRO, who was among the personnel stranded in Dacca, had received 
numerous requests from the various Consulates to assist them in the evac¬ 
uation of their officials and other nationals, including women and chil¬ 
dren. The Assistant Secretary-General, with the full approval of the 
Secretary-General, decided to grant their request. Thus, in addition to the 
46 United Nations personnel, four officials of the International Red 
Corss, and 87 persons sponsored by various Consulates, as well as 80 
dependent women and children, were included in the evacuation plan on 
5th December. The total number of the personnel to be evacuated later 
increased to around 240. The enlarged group includes nationals of 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Nepal, Romania, Singapore, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, the United Republic 
of Tanzania, the United States of America and Ygoslavia. To accommo¬ 
date the increased passenger load, the United Nations chartered an addi¬ 
tional aircraft, a Boeing 707, from Pan American Airways. This second 
aircraft was scheduled to proceed to Dacca on 7th December. 





8. On the evening of 5th December, the Secretary-General was 
informed that the Indian authorities had agreed to the requisted cease-fire 
arrengements, but for shorter period, that is, from 1030 hours to 1230 
hours EPT on 6th December. Immidiately, instructions were given to the 
Canadan C-130 to proceed with the evacuation operation, which would 
take place during the period indicated by the Indian authorities. 

9. On 6th December, UNEPRO in Dacca reported to the Secretary- 
General that when the Canadian C-130 was 70 miles (within 10 minutes' 
flying time) from Dacca the airport was attacked by the India Air 'Force 
and the airport defences opened intensive anti air-craft fire. At that 
moment, bus-loads of personnel to' be evacuated were approaching the 
airfield, and the passengers in the lead bus, most of whom were women 
and children, had to seek shelter in nearby trenches. At Bomb exploded 
about 25 meters from them, but fortunately there were no casualties. The 
Canadian aircraft was ordered by the Control Tower to turn away from 
the airport, and it flew back toward Bangkok. 

10. the following details are from a report submitted on this incident 
by the UNEPRO Air Adviser ; 

"(a) On 6th December, 1971,1 was at Dacca Civil Airport expect¬ 
ing the arrival of the Canadian C-130 305, flight number 501, which was 
on its way to Dacca from Bangkok on an evacuation mission. The object 
of the flight was the evacuation of women, children. United Nations staff 
and as many as possible members of other missions. 

(b) The time of clearance obtained form the Indian authorities and 
the authorities of Pakistan was 1030 hours local time Dacca. 

(c) The aircraft was in contact with Dacca approach control about 
45 minutes before reaching it. The time of arrival, given by the Captain. 
Was 1050 local time. The first attack on the airfield, by the Indian Air 
Force, began at 0939 LT and ended 0942 LT. The second attack lasted for 
7 minutes. The bombs were dropped on the runway, hitting it at three 
points. At 1041 LT, during another attack, the aircraft was told by the 
Regional Controller at Civil Aviation that the attack was in full force and 
that the airfield was being bombed. The aircraft was told by him to return 
to base in Bangkok. 

(d) The first attack ended with the runway damaged by the bombs 
only .... The craters were caused by bombs, presumably of the deep pen¬ 
etration type and with delayed fuses. I heard the delayed explosions 
occurring some time after the impact of the bombs and after the aircraft 
were clear of the airport. 
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(e) The second bombing attack which did damage to the runway 
occurred at 1310 LT. 

11. Representations were immediately made on behalf of the 
Secretary-General to the Indian Permanent Mission to hte United 
Nations. The Secretary-General also decided to make new arrangements 
for the evacuation of the stranded personnel on 7th December using both 
the Canadian C-130 and the Pan American Boeing 707 aircraft. A cease¬ 
fire in and around Dacca from 0830 to 1230 hours EPT and guarantees 
for the safe flight of the two aricraft in the air corridor from Dacca to 
Bangkok werer requested and obtained from both the Government of 
India and Pakistan. 

12. On 7th December, having been informed by UNEPRO in Dacca 
that there were reasons to believe that the Dacca airport runway could be 
made sufficiently serviceable for the landing of both aircraft by 0930 
hours EPT, instructions were issued by United Nations Headquarters to 
proceed with the new evacuation plan. The C-130 aircraft was to proceed 
first to Dacca and thus would have an opportunity to check the state of 
the runway before the arrival of the Boeing 707. 

13. The C-130 aircraft left Bangkok at 0645 hours local time (2345 
hrs. GMT) but had turn back before reaching Dacca. The report of the air¬ 
craft commander may be summarized as follows; 

(a) The aircraft left Bangkok airport at 2345 GMT and proceed¬ 
ed according to the plan agreed upon by the United Nations. When in the 
Rangoon area, it was informed by Dacca air control that it would not be 
permitted to land at Dacca because the runway was not available. After 
orbiting Rangoon for one hour and twenty-six minutes, permission was 
finally granted for the aircraft to over-fly Dacca airport to make a visual 
inspection of the runway but not to land. 

(b) The aircraft resumed agreed upon course. At 0345 GMT when 
the aircraft was 21°05'-north 91^15' east at an altitude of 20,000 feet, the 
aircraft commander sighted and aircraft carrier and two escorts heading 
in a north-easterly direction. He noticed a fighter aircraft flying along the 
carrier and assumed that it was taking off to escort the Canadian aircraft. 
He also noticed a second aircraft approaching the stern of the carrier and 
at the same time the carrier began to smoke. By the time second aircraft 
had passed over the carrier, large clouds of black somke were visible. 

(c) The commander Next noticed and anti-aircraft burst well 
below to the left of the aircraft which appeared to the directed at the air¬ 
craft. He heard external explosions which he concluded were directed at 





the aircraft. He then broadcast “May Day” and distress signals and altered 
the aircraft’s course for Bangkok. 

(d) At the same time, the commander received a call from 
Bangkok Radio relaying a message from the Air Transport Command 
Operations Centre ordering the aircraft to return to Bangkok immediate¬ 
ly. The aircraft returned to Bangkok without further incidents, landing at 
0615 GMT. A cursory examination reveals no damage. 

14. It is relevant to note that when the incident just mentioned took 
place, the C-130 aircraft was well within the agreed air corridor between 
Dacca and Bangkok. With the recall of this aircraft it was decided to can¬ 
cel the projected flight of the Boeing 707. 

15. The possibility of a further attempt at air evacuation is now being 
actively explored. The Secretary-General is maintaining close contact 
with the International Committee of the Red Cross and has instructed his 
Representative is Dacca to examine urgently, in full co-operation with the 
International Committee, what practical measures can be taken for the 
protection of the United Nations and other international personnel there. 
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LETTER FORM THE PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF PAKISTAN 
TO THE U. N., TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE U.N. 

A/8567 S/10440, December 9,1971 

Under instructions of my Government, I have the honour to state that 
even though resolution 2793 (XXVI) adopted by the General Assembly 
on 7th December, 1971, fails to take note of Indian aggression against 
Pakistan (which has been admitted by India) the Government of Pakistan 
has decided to accept the call for an immediate cease-fire and withdraw¬ 
al of troops contained in that resolution. Inasmuch as the resolution pro¬ 
vides for an immediate withdrawal of the troops of each party to its own 
side of the border, and thus to stop bloodshed, Pakistan is willing to over¬ 
look its inadequacies at this time. The Government of Pakistan attaches 
due importance to the fifth and sixth preambular paragraphs of the reso¬ 
lution, which, besides reaffirming the provisions of the Charter, in par¬ 
ticular of Article 2, paragraph 4, recall paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security which read ; 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

* * * * 

4. SOLEMNLY REAFFIRMS that States must fully respect the sov¬ 
ereignty of other States and the right of peoples to determine their own 
destinies, free of external intervention, coercion or constraint, especially 
involving the threat or use of force, overt or covert, and refrain from any 
attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national unity and 
territorial integrity of any other State or country; 

5. SOLEMNLY REAFFIRMS that every State has the duty to refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity and politi¬ 
cal independence of any other State and that the territory of a Slate shall 
not be the object of military occupation resulting from the use of force in 
contravention of the provisions of Charter, that the territory of a Slate 
shall not be the object of acquisition by another State resulting from the 
threat or use of force, that no territorial acquisition resulting form the 
threat or use of force shall be recognized as legal and that every Stale has 
the duty to refrain from organizing, instigating, assisting or participating 
in acts of civil strife or terrorist acts in another State; 






6. URGES Member States to make full use and seek improved imple¬ 
mentation of the means and methods provided for in the Charter for the 
exclusively peaceful settlement of any dispute or any situation, the con- 
tiuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, including negotiation, inquiry, mediation, concilia¬ 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements, good offices including those of the Secretary-General, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice, it being understood that the 
Security Council in dealing with such disputes or situations should also 
take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

It is the hope of the Government of Pakistan that strengthened by a 
pronouncement unmistakably supported by the overwhelming majority 
of its membership, the United Nations will now decide upon concrete and 
binding measures to secure and maintain the cessation of hostilities with 
immediate effect, the withdrawal of all armed personnel and the station¬ 
ing of United Nations observers on both sides of the border to supervise 
the cease-fire and to oversee the withdrawal of forces. 

1 shall be grateful if this letter is immediately circulated as a docu¬ 
ment of both the General Assembly and the Security Council. 


(Sd.) A. SHAHI 
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LETTER FROM THE PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 
TO THE U.N., TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE U.N. 

A/8580 S/10445, December 12,1971 

The General Assembly adopted resolution 2793 (SSVI) entitled 
“Question considered by the Security Council at its 1606th, 1607th and 
1608th meetings, on 4th, 5th and 6th December, 1971”, on 7th December, 
1971, This was telegraphically forwarded to the Government of India 
direct by the Secretary-General. I have now been instructed to send the 
reply of the Government of India in the following terms ; 

“Excellency, 

India’s dedication to the purposes and principles of the Charter is well 
known. It is borne out by our record over the last twenty-six years. India 
has not been content merely by giving verbal or moral support to the 
United Nations but has been in the forefront of a selfless struggle in the 
defence of peace, against colonialism, imperialism and racialism. Indian 
soldiers have sacrificed their lives in carrying out missions of peace in 
Korea, the Congo and West Asia. 

Decisions of the United Nations and resolutions adopted by its vari¬ 
ous organs and agencies have always received our most earnest and care¬ 
ful consideration. Consequently, the Government of India has studied 
with great care the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 8th 
December, 1971, on the present grave situation in the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent. 

We are glad to note the resolution acknowledges the crucial impor¬ 
tance of the voluntary return of the refugees to their homes. It may me 
worthwhile to recall briefly the circumstances in which these millions of 
regugees were driven out of their homeland. 

On 25th March, 1971, the Government of Pakistan launched an 
assault on the people of their Eastern Province, whose only cirme was 
that they had voted democratically. Millions of innocent, unarmed citi¬ 
zens were uprooted form their homes, and hundreds of thousands were 
killed or maimed. However great our concern for uustice and sympathy 
for human suffering, we could perhaps have taken a detached view, had 
these terrible events not occurred along the broders of several of our 







eastern States. More than 10 million people have so far sought shelter in 
our territory to escape death and dishonour at the hands of the West 
Pakistan army. The burden of taking care of such a large influx in so short 
a lime has been a crushing one. Our entire administration in the eastern 
region is at a standstill and the daily life of the people dislocated, because 
of schools, hospitals and other public buildings being occupied by the 
refugees. 

Social and political tensions have been generated throughout the 
country and our economy has been disrupted, adversely affecting our 
growth. Even more serious, our security has been imperilled. Has the 
United Nations considered the unprecedented situation created by one 
Member of the United Nations for another Member? 

India has always stood for total non-interference by one State into the 
domestic affairs of another State. However, if one State deliberately 
drives millions of its citizens across the territory of another Slate and 
casts upon the receiveing State unconscionable burdens, what remedies 
are open to the receiveing Stale which has become a victim of domestic 
policies of a Member State of the United Nations? 

Has any country faced such a gigantic problem for no fault of its 
own? For nine long months India staggered under this load and exercised 
the utmost self-restraint. Even if other countries were not moved by the 
agony of the people of East Bengal or the difficulties created for India, 
we had hoped that their desire to preserve peace in this area would lead 
them to take some steps to reduce the tension. 

However, India’s efforts were in vain. The military rulers of Pakistan 
have not been able to comprehend the forces of history and the people’s 
deep desire for justice and democratic rights. The military rulers are 
impervious to the fact that through their callous policies they have irrev¬ 
ocably alienated the people of East Bengal. 

Pakistan has based its propaganda on two points : 

First, it is alleged that the entire trouble is of Indian instigation. This 
allegation has been proved false by the democratic elections in which the 
Awami League won 167 out of 169 seats and by the many Dacca based 
foreign correspondents who have been sending eye-witness reports of 
what is happening there. Secondly, the Whole question is projected as one 
of religion. It is relevant to remember that the bulk of the people of East 
Bengal, who have revolted against the military Government of West pak- 
i.slan, are of the Islamic faith and no less devoted Muslims. In fact, the 
majority of the total population of both wings of Pakistan lived in its 
Eastern Pro\ inee. 





Despite the Pakistan Government’s effort to explain away their 
predicament as the result of alleged interference, India on her part did 
everythig to prevent the issue from becoming internationalized, and con¬ 
sistently advocated a political solution between the Government of 
Pakistan and the genuinely elected leaders of East Bengal. If the world 
were anxious to treat this as an internal question of Pakistan, if should 
have ensured that such vast proportions of the population of East Bengal 
were not driven out of their homes and their homeland into our country. 

When nations have talked to us of peace, they have overlooded the 
slaughter men, women and children; they have forgotten the fate of 10 
million refugees and thus totally ignored the moral and legal responsibil¬ 
ity of the rulers of Pakistan. A call to cease-fire coupled with expressions 
of hope that the refugees would voluntarily return appears to India to 
have no purpose other than to cover up the annihilation of an entire 
nation. How can foundations of peace be built on such a basis? India can¬ 
not be a parly to the violent suppression of the rights of the aggrieved 
people of Bangladesh. If the United Nations is interested in the whole 
truth, the representatives of the Bangladesh Government should be heard. 
Why sould it depart from this tradition? 

Any objective consideration would show that the conditions neces¬ 
sary for the restoration of peace and the return of millions of refugees can 
be created only through the withdrawal of West Pakistan forces. It is cruel 
to expect that these refugees who have suffered so much at the hands of 
the West Pakistani forces should contemplate return to their homeland 
while it is still under their occupation. So far as the armed forces of India 
are concerned, there can be a cease-fire and withdrawal of India’s forces 
to its own territory, if the rulers of West Pakistan would withdraw their 
own forces from Bangladesh and reach a peaceful setlement with those 
who were until recently their fellow-citizens, but now owe allegiance to 
the Government of Bangladesh which has been duly constituted by the 
representatives chosen freely in the elections held in December, 1970. 
Merely to express a wish for the return of the refugees without taking into 
account the necessary pre-conditions is to show a callous disregard for 
the immense suffering which these people have endured. 

The Government of Inda is prepared to consider the call for cease¬ 
fire. Indeed, India concluded ceaase fire agreements with Pakistan in 
1948 and 1965. Neither gave assurance of continued peace. The last one 
of 1965, which was followed by a solemn Inter-State agreement signed at 
Tashkent, failed to bring about the peaceful relations we so ardently 
desire. 





India feels legitimately aggrieved that in calling for a cease-fire, the 
United Nations makes no distinction between the aggressor and its vic¬ 
tims. It is, therefore, necessary to restate the facts. 

On 3rd December, 1971, when Prime Minister of India was in Calcutta, 
the Defence Minister in Patna and the Finance Minister ina Bombay, 
Pakistan’s armed forces launched agression against India. On that day, 
around 5-30 p.m., the Air Force of Pakistan made simultaneous attacks on 
India’s airfields in the following towns : Amritsar, Pathankot, Srinagar, 
Avantipur, Uttarlai, Jodhpur, Ambala and Agra. The West Pakistan army 
opened an attack by continuous shelling of our defensive positions on a 
wide front including Sulaimanki, Khem Karan, Poonch and other sector. 
The Government of Wes Pakistan has alleged that India had attacked at 12 
noon, but since there was no basis whatever for there allegation they could 
obviously not mention the places. These are uncontested facts. India, which 
is exercising the inherent right of self-defence, cannot be equated with 
Pakistan. India is a victim of yet another unprovoked Pakistani agression 
and is engaged in defending its national sovereignty and territorial integri¬ 
ty in the exercise of its legitimate right of self-defence. 

There is one other consideration of fundamental importance which 
India would like to urge: International Law recognizes that where a moth- 
er-State has irrvocably lost allegiance of such a large section of its peo¬ 
ple as represented by Bangladesh and cannot bring them under its sway, 
conditions for the separate existence of such a State comes into being. It 
is India’s assessment that this a precisely what has happened in 
Bangladesh. The overwhelming majority of the elected representatives of 
Bangladesh have irrevocably declard themselves in favour of separation 
form the mother-State of Pakistan and have set up a new State of 
Bangladesh. India has recognized this new State. The armed forces of the 
new State have long been engaged in a struggle against the forces of West 
Pakistan in Bangladesh. In these circumstances, is it realistic to call upon 
India to cease-fire without, at the same time, giving a hearing to the rep¬ 
resentatives of Bangladesh whose armed forces are engaged against the 
forces of West Pakistan? 

India earnestly hopes that in the light of the facts set out above, the 
United Nations will consider once again the realities of the situation, so that 
the basic causes of the conflict are removed and peace is restored. Given an 
assurance of a desire to examine these basic causes with objectivity, India 
will not be found wanting in offering its utmost co-operation.” 


Sd/- SAMAR SEN 
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LETTER FROM THE PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF U.S.A. TO 
THE U.N., TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10444, December 12,1971 

The war on the Indian sub-continent continues to rage unabated. 
Urgent efforts by the Security Council to effect a cease-fire and with¬ 
drawal at its 1606th, 1607th and 1608th meetings failed, thus necessitat¬ 
ing immediate refcn*al of the crisis to the General Assembly under the 
“Uniting for Peace” procedure. The General Assembly considered this 
grave situation at its 2002nd and 2003rd meetings and on December 7, 
and by a vote of 104 to 11 with 10 abstentions adopted resolution 2793 
(XXVI) which inter alia called on India and Pakistan to institute a cease¬ 
fire and to withdraw troops from each other’s territories. 

One of the parties, Pakistan, has accepted the resolution. The other 
party, India, has not yet done so. 

The United States believes that the Security Council has an obligation 
to end this threat to world peace on a most urgent basis. 

On instructions from my Government. I request that you convene a 
meeting the Security Council immediately. 


(Sd.) GEORGE BUSH 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.A. IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10446, December 12,1971 

The Security Council, 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th December, 
1971, and Security Council Resolution 303. (1971) of 6th December, 
1971, 

Noting General Assembly resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th December, 
1971, adopted by a vote of 104-11-10, 

Noting Further that the Government of Pakistan has accepted a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of armed forces as set forth in General 
Assembly resolution 2793 (XXVI), and India’s failure to do so, 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities continue between India and 
Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace and 
security. 

Recognizing the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
withing the framewok of the Charter of the United Nations, with the 
issues which have given as to the hostilities. 

Convinced that and early political solution would be necessary for 
the restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for 
the return of the refugees to their homes. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter, in particular of Article 2, 
paragraph 4, 

Recalling the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security, particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6. 

Recognizing further the need to take immediate measures to bring 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan 
and effect a withdrawal of their armed forces to their own side of the 
India-Pakistan borders, 

Mindful of the purpose and principles of the Charter and of the Security 
Council's responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the Chatter, 

1. Calls upon the Government of India forthwith to accept a cease¬ 
fire and withdrawal of armed forces as .set forth in General Assembly res¬ 
olution 2793 (XXVI) ; 
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2. Calls upon the Government of India and Pakistan to take forthwith 
all measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their armed 
forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India-Pakistan 
borders; 

3. Urges that efforts be intensified in order to bring about, speedily 
and in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, conditions necessary for the Voluntary return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homes ; 

4. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees; 

5. Calls upon all parties concerned to take all possible measures and 
precautions to safeguard the lives and well ebing of the civilian popula¬ 
tion in the area ; 

6. Requests the Secretary General to keep the Security Council 
promptly and currently informed on the implementation of the present 
resolution ; 

7. Decides to remain seized of the matter and to meet again as cir¬ 
cumstances warrant. 


REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U. S. A. IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10446/Rev. 1, December 13,1971 
The Security Council, 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th December, 
1971, and Security Council resolution 303 (1971) of 6th December, 1971, 

Noting General Assembly resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th December, 
1971, adopted by a vote of 104-11-10, 

Noting further that the Government of Pakistan has accepted a cease¬ 
fire and withdrawal of armed forces as set forth in General Assembly res¬ 
olution 2793 (XXVI) and the Government of India's letter in document 
S/10445, 

Regretting that the Government of India has not yet accepted an 
unconditional and immediate cease-fire and withdrawal as set forth in 
General Assembly resolution 2793 (XXVI), 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities continue between India and Pakistan 
which constitute an immediate threat to international peace and security, 





Recongnizing the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, with the 
issues which have given rise to the hostilities. 

Convinced that an early political Solution would be necessary for the 
restoration of conditions of normalcy in the area of conflict and for the 
return of the refugees to their homes. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter, in particular of Article 2, 
paragraph 4, 

Recalling the declaration of f the strengthening of international secu¬ 
rity, particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6, 

Recognizing further the need to take immediate measures to bring 
about an immediate cessation of hostilities between India And Pakistan 
and effect a withdrawal of their armed forces to their own side of the 
India Pakistan borders. 

Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charter and of the 
Security Council’s responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter, 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take forth, 
with all Measures for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of their 
armed forces on the territory of the other to their own side of the India- 
Pakistan borders ; 

2. Urges that efforts be intensified in order to bring about speedily 
and in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, conditions necessary for the voluntary return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homes ; 

3. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of those 
refugees; 

4. Calls upon all parties concerned to take all possible measures and 
precautions to safeguard the lives and well-being of the civilian popula¬ 
tion in the area; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Security Council 
promptly and currently informed on the implementation of the present 
resolution; 

6. Decides to remain seized of the matter and to meet again as cir¬ 
cumstances warrant. 





DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ITALY AND JAPAN IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10451/Rev. 1, December, 13,1971 

The Security Council, 

Noting the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th December, 
1971, and Security Council Resolution 303 (1971) of 6th December, 
1971, 

Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charter and of the 
Security Council's responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter, 

Noting General Assembly Resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th 
December, 1971, 

Noting with Appreciation the reply of the Government of Pakistan In 
the letter of the Secretary General concerning General Assembly 
Resolution 1793 (XXVI) contained in document S/ 10440. 

Noting Further the reply of the Government of India, contained in 
docu ment S/10445, 

Gravely Concerned that hostilities continue between India and 
Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international peace and 
security. 

Recognising the need to deal also, within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations; with the issues which have given rise to 
the hostilities. 

Recognising that a rasting solution must be based on a political set¬ 
tlement in Pakistan which respects the rights and interests of its people. 

Recalling the declaration on the strengthening of international 
security particularly paragraphs 4, 5 and 6, 

Recognizing Further the need to take immediate measures to bring about an 
immediate cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of all armed forces, 

1. Calls upon all Member states, in conformity with their obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations, to refrain from any action or 
threat of action likely to worsen the situation in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent or to endanger international peace ; 

2. Calls upon all parties concerned to take forthwith, as a first step, 
all measures to bring about an immediate cease-fire and cessation of all 
hostilities ; 





3. Urges India and Pakistan both to carry on operations of disengage¬ 
ment and withdrawal so as to bring about the end of confrontation and 
the return to normalcy in the area of conflict; 

4. Calls for immediate steps aimed at achieving a comprehensive 
political settlement ; 

5. Calls for the full co-operation of all States with the Secretary- 
General for rendering assistance to and relieving the distress of the East 
Pakistan refugees ; 

6. Calls upon all parties concerned to lake all possible measures and 
precautions to safeguard the lives and well-being of the civilian popula¬ 
tion in the area and to ensure the full observation of all the Geneva 
Conventions ; 

7. Decides to appoint, with the consent of India and Pakistan, a 
Committee composed of three Members of the Security Council to assist 
them in their efforts to bring about normalcy in the area of conflict, as 
well as to achieve reconciliation in accordance with the principles of the 
Charier and in keeping with the aforesaid resolutions and to report to the 
Council ; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Security Council 
promptly and currently informed on the implementation of the present 
resolution ; 

9. Decides to remain seized of the matter and to meet again if 
circumstances warrant. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY POLAND IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10453, December 14, 1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

Gravely Concerned over the military conflict on the Indian sub¬ 
continent, which constitutes an immediate threat to international peace 
and security. 

Having heard the statements by the Foreign Minister of India and 
the Deputy Prime Minister of Pakistan- 

Decides that ; 

1. In the eastern theatre of conflict, the power will be peacefully 
transferred to the lawfully elected representatives of the people headed by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who would immediately be released ; 
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2. Immediately after the beginning of the process of power transfer, 
the military actions in all the areas will be ceased and an initial cease fire 
will start for a period of 72 hours ; 

3. After the immediate commencement of the initial period of cease¬ 
fire, the Pakistan anned forces will start withdrawal to the pre-set loca¬ 
tions in the eastern theatre of conflict with a view to evacuation from the 
eastern theatre of conflict; 

4. Similarly, the entire West Pakistan civilian personnel and other per¬ 
sons willing to return to West Pakistan, as well as the entire East Pakistan 
civilian personnel and other persons in West Pakistan willing to return 
home, will be given an opportunity to do so under the supervision of the 
United Nations, with the guarantees on the part of all appropriate author¬ 
ities concerned that nobody will be subjected to repressions ; 

5. As soon as within the period of 72 hours the withdrawal of the 
Pakistan troops and their concentration for »Jiat purpose will have started, 
the cease-fire will become permanent. As soon as the evacuation of the 
West Pakistan armed forces will have staited, the Indian armed forces 
will start their withdrawal from the eastern theatre of military operations. 
Such withdrav/al of troops will begin actually upon Consultations with 
the newly established authorities organized as a result of the transfer of 
power to the lawfully elected representatives of the people headed by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman ; 

6. Recognizing the principle according to which territorial acquisi¬ 
tions made through the use of force will not be retained by either party to 
the conflict, the Governments of India and Pakistan will immediately 
begin negotiations through appropriate representatives of their armed 
forces with a view to the spediest possible implementation of this princi¬ 
ple in the western theatre of military operations. 


REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION BY POLAND IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10453A^ev. 1, December 15,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED over the military conflict on the Indian 
subcontinent, which constitutes an immediate threat to international 
peace and security. 

HAVING HEARD the statements by the Foreign Minister of India 
and the Deputy Prime Minister of Pakistan. 





DECIDES that: 

1. In the eastern theatre of conflict, the power will be peacefully 
irransferred to the representatives of the people, lawfully elected in 
December, 1970; 

2. Immediately after the beginning ; of the process of power transfer, 
the military actions in all the areas will be eased and an initial cease-fire 
will start for a period of 72 hours; 

3. After the immediate commenccinent, of the initial period of cease¬ 
fire, the Pakistan armed forces will start withdrawal to the pre-set loca¬ 
tions in the eastern theatre of conflict with a view to evacuation from the 
eastern theatre of conflict; 

4. Similarly, the entire West Pakistan civilian personnel and other per¬ 
sons willing to return to West Pakistan, as well as the entire East Pakistan 
civilian personnel and other persons in West Pakistan willing to return 
home, will be given an opportunity to do so under the supervision of the 
United Nations, with the guarantees on the part of all appropriate author¬ 
ities concerned that nobody will be subjected to repressions; 

5. As soon as within the period of 72 hours the withdrawal of the 
Pakistan troops and their concentration for that purpose will have started, tlic 
cease-fire will become permanent. The Indian armed forces will be with¬ 
drawn from East Pakistan, Such withdrawal of troops will begin upon con¬ 
sultations with the newly established authorities organized as a result of the 
transfer of power to the lawfully elected representatives of the people ; 

6. Recognizing the principle, according to which territorial acquisi¬ 
tions made through the use of force will not be retained to the either party 
to the conflict, the Governments of India and Pakistan will immediately 
begin negotiations through appropriate representatives of their armed 
forces with a view to the speediest possible implementation of this prin¬ 
ciple in the western theatre of military operations. 


DR/VFT RESOLUTION KY FRANCE AND THE U. K. IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10455, December 15, 1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED at the situation in South Asia, which con¬ 
stitute a threat to international peace and security, 

MINDFUL of its responsibilities under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, 





RECOGNIZING the urgent need to deal effectively with the basic 
causes of the present conflict, 

RECOGNIZING FURTHER that any lasting solution must include a 
political settlement which respects the fundamental rights and interests of 
the people, 

DEEPLY DISTRESSED at the enormity of human suffering that has 
occurred in the area in recent months and resulted in the wholesale dis¬ 
place- ment of millions of people from East Pakistan, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED that all necessary measures should be 
taken for the preservation of human life and the observance :of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949, 

L Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to institute 
forthwith an immediate and durable cease-fire and cessation of all hostil¬ 
ities in all areas of conflict in the western theatre and similarly calls for 
an immediate and durable cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities by all 
forces in East Pakistan, to remain in effect until operations of disengage¬ 
ment leading to withdrawal have taken place in both theatres ; 

2. Calls for the urgent conclusion of a comprehensive political set¬ 
tlement in accordance with the wishes of the people concerned as 
declared through their elected and acknowledged representatives and in 
conformity with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter ; 

3. Calls upon all Member States to refrain from any action which 
may aggravate the situation in the sub continent 'or endanger internation¬ 
al peace; 

4. Calls upon all those concerned to take all measures necessary to 
preserve human life and for the observance of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 and to apply fully their provisions as regards the protection of 
wounded and sick, prisoners of war and civilian population ; 

5. Calls for full international assistance in the relief'of suffering and 
the rehabilitation of refugees and their return in safety and dignity 'to 
their homes; 

6. Invites the Secretary General to appoint a special representative to 
lend his good offices in particular for the solution of humanitarian problems; 

7. Requests the Secretary General to report to the Security Council 
as soon as possible on the implementation of this resolution. 





DRAFT RESOLUTION BY SYRIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10456, December 15,1971 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED with the situation in the India-Pakistan 
subcontinent, which constitutes an immediate threat to peace, 

NOTING General Assembly Resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th 
Decentber, 1971, 

1. Urges the Government of Pakistan to immediately release all 
political prisoners so that the elected representatives of East Pakistan 
resume their mandate; 

2. Desides : 

(a) An immediate cease-fire on all fronts; 

(b) A disengagement of all those engaged in hostilities, includ¬ 
ing the withdrawal of the armed forces under the respective 
command of India and Pakistan to their own side of the bor¬ 
der and the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a special representa¬ 
tive with a view to : 

(a) Supervising the orderly process of the above-mentioned 
operations ; 

(b) Assisting the elected representatives of East Pakistan and the 
Government of Pakistan to reach a comprehensive settle¬ 
ment, compatible with the principles of the Charter ; 

(c) Establishing the proportions conditions for tile voluntary 
return of the refugees; 

(d) Normalizing the relations between India and Pakistan; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council constantly 
inforced of the implementation of this resolution. 

DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.S.R. IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

S/10457, December 15,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED by the conflict in the Indo-Paki.stan sub¬ 
continent, which constitutes an immediate threat to international peace 
and security, 

1. Calls upon all the parties concerned to take steps for bringing abut 
immediate cease-fire and cessation of an hostilities on the eastern and 
Western fronts ; 





2. Calls for the simultaneous conclusion of a political settlement in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of East Pakistan as declared 
through their already elected representatives ; 

3. Calls upon all those concerned to take all measures necessary to 
preserve human life and to observe the Geneva Conventions of 1949 ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promotly and 
currently informed of the implementation of this resolution ; 

5. Decides to continue to discuss the further measures to be taken in 
order to restore peace in the whole area. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY JAPAN AND THE U.S.A. IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10450, December 16,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED with the situation in the India-Pakistan 
sub-continent which constitutes an immediate threat to International 
peace and security, 

NOTING General Assembly Resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th 
December, 

TAKING NOTE of the statement made at the 1617th meeting of the 
Security Council by the Foreign Minister of India, that his country has no 
territorial ambitions, 

1. Demands that a durable cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities 
in all areas of conflict be strictly observed and remain in effect until oper¬ 
ations of disengagement take place, leading to prompt withdrawal of tile 
armed forces from all the occupied territories ; 

2. Calls upon all Member States to refrain from any, action which 
may aggravate the situation in the sub continent or endanger internation¬ 
al peace; 

3. Calls upon all those concerned to take all measures necessary to 
preserve human life and for the observance of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 and to apply in full their provisions as regards the protection of 
wounded and sick prisoners of war and civilian population ; 

4. Calls for international assistance in the relief of suffering and reha¬ 
bilitation of refugees and their return in safety and diginity to their homes 
and for full co-operation with the Secretary-General to that effect ; 





5. Requests the Secretary-General to strengthen as appropriate the 
staff of UNEPRO, headed by his special representative, in order to pro¬ 
vide all possible assistance for the solution of humanitarian problem ; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed on the implementation of this resolution ; 

7. Decides to continue to discuss the further measures to be taken in 
order to restore peace in the whole area. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY THE U.S.S.R. IN THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10458, December 16,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

For the purpose of restoration of peace on the Indo Pakistan sub-con¬ 
tinent, 

1. Welcomes the cessation of hostilities in East Pakistan and express¬ 
es the hope that the state of cease-fire will be observed by both sides, 
which would guarantee, without delay, unimpeded transfer of power to 
the lawful' representatives of the people elected in December, 1970, and 
appropriate settlement of problems related to the conflict in this area ; 

2. Calls for immediate cease-fire and cessation of all other military 
actions along the entire border between India and West Pakistan and 
along the cease-fire line of 1965 in Jammu and Kashmir. Welcoming in 
this connection the statement of the Government of India about their 
decision to cease-fire unilaterally and cease all other military actions in 
this area beginning from 1430 hours GTM on 17th December, 1971, 
urgently calls upon the Government of Pakistan to take an identical deci¬ 
sion without delay; 

3. Calls upon all Member States of the United Nations to render 
comprehensive assistance for the speediest cessation of military actions 
and to refrain from any steps which could impede normalization of the 
situation on the Indo Pakistan sub-continent. 


REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION BY JAPAN AND THE U. S. A. IN THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10459/Rev. 1, December 16, 1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

GRAVELY CONCERNED with the situation in the India-Pakistan 
sub-continent which constitutes an immediate threat to international 
peace and security. 
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NOTING General Assembly Resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th 
December, 1971, 

TAKIN NOTE of the statement made at the 1617th meeting of the 
Security Council by the Foreign Minister of India, that his country has no 
territorial ambitions, 

1. Demands that an immediate and durable cease-fire and cessation 
of all hostilities in all areas of conflict be strictly observed and remain in 
effect until operations of disengagement take place, leading to prompt 
withdrawal of the armed forces from all the occupied territories; 

2. Calls upon all Member States to refrain from any action which 
may aggravate the situation in the sub-continent or endanger internation¬ 
al peace; 

3. Calls upon all those the concerned to take all measures necessary 
to preserve human life and for the observance of the Geneva Convensions 
of 1949 and to apply in full their provisions as regards the protection of 
wounded and sick, prisoners of war and civilian population ; 

4. Calls for international assistance in the relief of suffering and the 
rehabilitation of refugees and their return in safely and dignity to their 
homes and for full co-operation with the Secretary-General to that effect; 

5. Invites the Secretary-General to appoint a special representative 
to lend his good offices in particular for the solution of humanitarian 
problems ; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
currently informed on the implementation of this resolution ; 

7. Decides to continue to discuss the further measures to be taken in 
order to restore peace in the whole area. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION BY ARGENTINA, BURUNDI, JAPAN, NICARAGUA 
SIERRA LEONE AND SOMALIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/10465, December 21,1971 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING DISCUSSED the grave situation in the sub-continent 
which remains a threat to international peace and security, 

NOTING General Assembly Resolution 2793 (XXVI) of 7th 
December, 1971, 

NOTING the reply of the Government of Pakistan on 9thDecember 
1971 (document, S/10440), 





NOTING the reply of the Government of India on 12th December, 
1971 (document S/10445), 

HAVING HEARD the statements of the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Pakistan and the Foreign Minister of India, 

NOTING FURTHER the statement made at the 1617th meeting of 
the Security Council by the Foreign Minister of India containing annihi- 
lateral declaration of a cease-fire in the western theatre, 

NOTING Pakistan's agreement to the cease fire in the western theatre 
with effect from 17th December, 1971, 

NOTING that, consequently a cease-fire and a cessation of hostilities 
prevail, 

1. Demands that a durable cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities in 
all areas of conflict be strictly observed and remain in effect until with¬ 
drawals take place, as soon as practicable, of all armed forces to their 
respective territories and to positions which fully respect the ceasefire 
Line in Jammu and Kashmir supervised by the United Nations Military 
observation Group for India and Pakistan ; 

2. Calls upon all Member States to refrain from any action which may 
aggravate tile situation in the sub-continent or endanger international 
peace ; 

3. Calls upon all those concerned to take all measures necessary to 
preserve human life and for the observance of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 and to apply in full their provisions as regards the protection of 
wounded and sick, prisoners of war and civilian population ; 

4. Calls for international assistance in the relief of suffering and the 
rehabilitation of refugees and their return in safety and dignity to their 
homes and for full co-operation with the Secretary-General to that 
effect; 

5. Authorizes the Secretary-General to appoint if necessary a special 
representative to lend his good offices for the solution of humanitarian 
problems; 

6. Requests the Secretary General t6 keep the Council informed with¬ 
out delay on developments relating to the Implements of this resolution ; 

7. decides to remain seized of the matter and to keep it under active 
consideration. 
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REFERENCES TO BANGLADESH - SUMMARY 

In the U.N. General Assembly, 117 countries participated in the 
General Debate, out of which 55 countries excluding India and Pakistan 
referred to Bangladesh in their statements. These references can be clas¬ 
sified under the following six categories: 

(i) Twenty-four countries stated that the problem should be tackled 
from the humantarian point of view and made no reference to 
political aspect of the problem :- 

Argentina Australia, Chile, China (Taiwan), Egpyt, Ghana, 
Jamaica, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Madagascar, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Syria, Thailand, Tanzania, Turkey, 
Uganda, Uruguay, Yemen (Aden), Yemen (Sanaa) and Zambia. 

(ii) Eight countries stated that the primary concern should be from the 
humanitarian point of view and called for the restoration of nor¬ 
malcy in East Bengal as a pre-requisite for the return of refugees, 
etc : 

Afghanistan, Ceylon (“accelerated democratic and constitu¬ 
tional procedures"), Equadar Finland, Italy, Nepal, the U.K. ("a 
return to Civil Government”) and Yugoslavia. 

(iii) Fourteen countries, part fiften expressing humanitarian concern 
specifically stated that a Political solution should be evolved to 
meet the situation in East Bengal- 

Austria, Belgium (also added to category iv), Cyprus 
(“humanitarian problem has roots in political situation and the 
Secretary-General has put the proper emhasis on this issue"), 
France, Guyana, Ireland, Malta (referred to a solution "based 
essentially on political accom modation"), Mongolia (" situation 
in East Pakistan should be settled by political means in accor¬ 
dance with the interests of its Population), New Zealand 
("durable, political settlement"), Norway, Poland (called upon 
Pakistan adopt measures, "to reach an appropriate political settle¬ 
ment of the crisis situation in East Pakistan"), Sweden, U.S. A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 
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(iv) Five countries, while acknowledging the humanitarian aspect of 
the problem, stated that it should be settled between India and 
Pakistan with or without the assistance of the U.N.- 

Algeria, Indonesia, Iran, Lebanon, Sierra Leone, and Belgium, 
(primarily added in category iii). 

(v) Saudi Arabia took a pro-Pakistani stand. 

(vi) Three countries made only a passing reference : Ethiopia Iceland 
and Israel. 

Ten countries Specifically stated that the situation in East Bengal 
involved human rights of took the line that the political solution in East 
Bengal should be reached in consultation with the elected representatives 
of the people. Such Statements can be classified in the following two 
categories 

(a) Eight countries Specifically stated that East Benga situation 
involved human rights - 

Belgium, Equador (“protest against massacres in East Paki.stan 
which are a violation of the sacred nature of human life..."), 
Ireland, Malta (The refugees are camps "the direct result of polit¬ 
ical and military action" and the refugees "have their inalienable 
human rights"), Madagascar (called for "humaneness in the con¬ 
duct of representive operation "), New Zealand, Sweden and 
Uruguay. 

(b) Four countries specifically stated that a political solution should 
be reached in consultation with the elected representatives of the 
People - 

France (“political solution based on the consent of the Pakistani 
People"), Mongolia (“settlement by political means in accordance 
with the interests of its people "), New Zealand and Sweden 
("poltical solution based on the will of the people as expressed 
throughthe ballot"). 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF FOREIGN MINISTER 
SARDAR SWARAN SINGH IN THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

September 27,1971 

For India, the year 1971 opened with many promises. The economy 
was poise for a high rate of growth. In March, we had our general elec¬ 
tions. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was returned to power with an over¬ 
whelming majority. Her success reflected the solid support of our people 
for a concerted programme for socio-economic progress. Externally, we 
had tried to establish warmer relations with all countries, particulary with 
our neighbours. The fact that Pakistan had a little earlier, in December, 
1970, held its first-ever general elections was welcomed in India. The 
introduction of a democratic process in Pakistan would, we hoped, bring 
about improved relations with this important neighbour of ours. Yet the 
entire picture was changed overnight when the events in the eastern wing 
of Pakistan took a catastrophic course. An international problem of 
utmost gravity and concern was created. Several Governments and inter¬ 
national authorities have recognized the true character of this problem. 
The Secretary-General, U Thant, not only has brought the situation to the 
attention of the Members of the Security Council, but has included his 
views in the introduction to his annual report. The Assembly has already 
heard the concern which the outgoing President, Ambassador Hambro, 
expressed in his speech on 21st September. 

By the middle of April, it had become clear that Pakistan had no 
intention of abandoning its military methods, and that we would be faced 
w ith an unprecedented flow of Pakistani refugees into our country. 
Refugee camps had to be speedily organized, and the systematic and 
detailed registration of the large number of foreigners had to be under¬ 
taken. Ration cards and temporary permits for stay in India had to be 
issued, transport and food supplies had to be organized and medical atten¬ 
tion had to be provided. These relief measures could, however, meet only 
a fraction of the needs of the refugees. We asked the international com¬ 
munity for help, and although the response to the Secretary-General's 
appeal has been warm, it is but a very small part of what is actually need¬ 
ed. By far the largest Contribution towards the upkeep of the refugees has 
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had to be made by India from its badly needed resources. We are shelter¬ 
ing and looking after the refugees on behalf of the international commu¬ 
nity. We simply do not have the capacity and resources to bear this bur¬ 
den. While we gave them-on purely humanitarian grounds-shelter and 
refugee when they were fleeing for their lives, we have made it repeated¬ 
ly clear that they are with us only temporarily and must return home. This 
has been accepted and endorsed by the world community. It has been 
impossible to make any firm estimates of what it would cost us in the 
coming months, but on the basis of the present figure the total cost may 
well be more than $800 million by the end of next March. 

The consequences of this Massive influx-some have called it a 
civilian invasion-of refugees into India cannot be determined in terms of 
money alone. We are facing grave social, economic and political 
consequences. In the areas where the refugees are now living in difficult 
conditions in camps, all of our schools have had to be closed find shelter 
for them. 

All of our hospitals in these areas have had to tend to the urgent needs 
of the refugees, rather than to the normal needs of the local inhabitants. 
Prices are rising is a result of a higher demand for essential commodities. 
Wages are falling. Crimes of various kinds are on the increase. Local 
friction and tensions are not unknown. Our local administration has had 
to be diverted to tile work of looking after the refugees and that in turn 
has further affected adversely all our development projects. The fear of 
epidemics is ever present, even through the outbreak of cholera has been 
controlled. 

The refugees must go back. The question simply is: How? Can any¬ 
one reasonably expect them to go back when thousands and thousands 
are daily fleeing from the same area ? Pointless declarations and exhor¬ 
tations will not make them go back. On 21 it May, President Yahya Khan 
called upon the refugees to go back, and yet, since then, more than 5 mil¬ 
lion have come into India. They will go back only when they are sure 
themselves that they call live in their own homeland in safety and free¬ 
dom, when they are allowed to work as they wish, and when they are 
assured that their properties will be returned, their jobs recorded and their 
daily lives not interfered with. 

To appreciate and understand the background to this unprecedented 
influx, it is necessary to. recall the conditions prevailing in East Pakistan 
throughout Pakistan's existence. Pakistan is a unique country, in the sense 
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that two parts of it the separated by distance of 1,000 miles of Indian ter¬ 
ritory. The majority of the people- 75 million live in the East and the West 
has a total population of less than 60 million. Nonetheless, political, mil¬ 
itary and economic power was concentrated in tile West, while the East 
continued to produce basic raw materials such as jute and tea, and pro¬ 
vided the largest source of foreign exchange for Pakistan. Even the 
Government of Pakistan has acknowledged that persistent discrimination 
and exploitation of East Pakistan by West Pakistan has taken place ever 
since tile country became independent. 

Just to give one example, in the entire civil service and in the armed 
forces of Pakistan, the Bengalis did not have a share exceeding 10 per 
cent. The East Pakistanis continued to protest and agitate against that dis¬ 
crimination and exploitation, and, for want of any effective remedy, their 
grievances accumulated. 

However, after the fall of President Ayub Khan in the middle of 1969, 
a new situation arose. Another General President Yahya Khan took over, 
and declared that he would hold general elections for first time on adult 
franchise with representation to both wings, proportionate to their popu¬ 
lation. For the first time, the people of Pakistan saw in that democratic 
process a possible rectification of the injustices from which East Pakistan 
had suffered all those years. 

The elections were held in December, 1970, after being postponed 
twice. The results of the elections were greeted in Pakistan as a success 
of democracy, as indeed it was. The broad results of the elections are 
worth noting. Out of a total of 313 seats, 169 had been allotted to Past 
Pakistan. Of those 169 seats, the Awami League, led by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, won as many as 167. Winning 98 per cent of the seats in East 
Pakistan, Mujibur Rahman gained an absolute majority in the National 
Assembly and would, in normal circumstances, have been in a position to 
form the Government and become the Prime Minister of Pakistan. For the 
elections, the Awami League had adopted a six point programme to 
obtain specifically a greater degree of autonomy for East PakisUm with a 
view to putting an end to discrimination and explanation ... 

Apparently, the results of the election so startled the rulers of Pakistan 
that they saw in them a risk to their economic, military and political dom¬ 
ination over the Eastern Wing ; this explains their swift action and their 
desire to continue military rule. So, on the fateful night of 25th and 26th 
March, the armed forces set out to crush the verdict of the 75 million 
Bengalies... 





Before, however the army was given the signal to let loose the reign 
of terror, protracted negotiations started; in the meantime, the strength of 
the armed forces in East Bengal was considerably increased... 

What the army did, and is continuing to do, in its massive assault on 
the civilian population is now well known, and I do not wish to take up 
the time of the Assembly in describing the innumerable instances of 
killings and atrocities. A reign of terror prevailed, and still prevails. The 
leader of the Awami League, Mujibur Rahman, was arrested and is still 
in prison. He is now being secretly tried in military court on a charge 
which carries the death penalty. The freedom of the press and civil liber¬ 
ties were totally suppressed, and the foreign journalists were expelled. 
The International Red Cross was not allowed to visit the area, and all 
attempts were made, not always successfully, to conceal what was hap¬ 
pening in that part of the world. Killing, raping, burning and looting 
became widespread. The inevetable consequences followed : the people 
fled from terror and violence to India, leaving behind all they had. Their 
number rose from less than a million, at the end of April, to nearly 4 mil¬ 
lion at the end of May, crossed the 6 million mark before June was over, 
and has been rising steadily. Their number now exceeds 9 million, and the 
exodus still continues. This is an exodus of refugees unprecedented in 
history, across any international frontier. 

Pakistan's military action and the snuffing-out of all human rights, 
and the reign of terror, which still continues, have shocked the conscience 
of mankind. There is a popular revolt against these actions. Some have 
fled from the terror, while the others are resisting it as best they can. The 
hard core of this resistance was provided by thousands of men who had 
defected from the army and the police and various para military organi¬ 
zations at the time of the military crackdown. They have been joined in 
ever-increasing numbers by people of all ages. 

The Pakistani authorities have torn up solemn declarations and con¬ 
ventions to which Pakistan had subscribed. Pakistan has desperately tried 
to divert attention from its outrageous actions. Its actions have made so 
many serious inroads into much that our Charter stands for, that it would 
indeed be a travesty of international’law and a mockery of international 
justice to suggest that what is involved is an internal issue. It is eveness 
an Internal issue when one keeps in mind that other nations are having to 
support the enormous cost of the massive exodus of Pakistani citizens 
into India. 
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Apart from accusing others for their own most unwise and deadly 
activities, the rulers of Pakistan have taken a number of measures which 
are no more than an eye wash. How unrealistic these measures are can be 
judged from the impact they had on the flow of refugees. The President 
of Pakistan has from time to time called upon the refugees to go back ; 
yet, the flow continues in ever-increasing numbers into India. A so called 
civilian government has been formed in East Pakistan which consists of 
men who have no representative character whatever and who are mere 
figureheads, obliged to take orders from their military commanders. An 
amnesty is proclaimed, but Mujibur Rahman and other elected represen¬ 
tatives are at the same time treated and tried as traitors. We witness the 
strange spectacle in which the party, which would have been, by right, the 
Government of Pakistan, has been banned and disqualified from political 
activities. Half the elected representatives have been disqualified from 
sitting in the National Assembly. In our view, the flow of refugees will 
not stop nor will the refugees already in India begin to go back, untill a 
political solution acceptable to the elected representatives of the people 
has been found. Secretary-General U thant and many other distinguished 
statesmen, politicians and leaders of public opinion, have consistently 
maintained that the problem is essentially political. As a first step towards 
a political solution, Sheikh Manipur Raman, the leader of the Awami 
League, should be set at liberty without delay, and negotiations should be 
started with him. It has been proved beyond doubt that he alone can speak 
on behalf of the people of East Bengal. He, and he alone, symbolizes and 
represents aspiration and will of the people of East Pakistan. Apart from 
these actions, which the Pakistanis themselves can take, what can the 
international community do in these circumstances? The first and fore¬ 
most action which this Assembly, and all other international organs with¬ 
in or without the United Nations system, can take is to impress on the 
military regime of Islamabad the fact that force will not succeed, and that, 
therefore, a political sttlement between the military regime and the 
already elected leaders is essential. We consider it wholly shortsighted to 
wait until worse crises have arisen, Bilaterally, all Governments can do 
their utmost to ensure, by whatever means are available to them, that the 
military regime stops its repression, enters into negotiation with the elect¬ 
ed leaders to achieve a political settlement with their consent, and sends 
the army back to the barracks. Only by these measures will the flow of 
refugees be stopped, and refugees already in India be able to return home. 
Our only fault has been that we gave temporary shelter to millions of 





refugees-homeless, foodless, without clothing; sick and aged, men and 
women, helpless children and dying infants- who were fleeing from ter¬ 
ror, many of whom bore marks of recent army brutality. Only by the 
measures 1 have suggested can the threat of famine be alleviated and nor¬ 
mal conditions restored. If these measures are not taken, and if attempts 
are made to divert attention by false analysis or wrong accusations, then 
the prospect is indeed gloomy. We here in this Assembly may argue in a 
sophisticated manner as long as we like, but those who have been the vic¬ 
tims of aggression, and who are fleeing from terror and massacre, will not 
have such a tolerant outlook. They will not forgive us or those who did 
not stand by them in their hour of trial. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. MAHMUD ALI (PAKISTAN) IN THE 
U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

September 27,1971 

My Delegation was compelled this morning to raise a point of order 
in the course of the statement made by the honourable Foreign Minister 
of India. The greater portion of his speech was concerned with matters 
which lie entirely within the domestic jurisdiction of my country. In rais¬ 
ing objection to this open intervention in Pakistan's affairs, my 
Delegation was guided by the principle which is stated in categorical 
terms in Article 2, operative paragraph 7, of the United Nations Charter, 
namely that the international Organization will not intervene in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of Member States. 

This is a principle which is unanimously accepted, and is to be found 
also in the Charter of the Organization of African Unity and of the 
Organization of Ameraican States, as well as other international forums, 
such as the Non-Aligned Conference and the Afro-Asian Conference. We 
ask that this principle be upheld-nol, as was insintuated, because Pakistan 
has something to conceal-but because the precedent set this morning by 
the Representative of India will make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
conduct international relations in an orderly and effective manner. 

India has intervened in the internal affairs of Pakistan in violation of 
all norms of international behaviour, international law and the Charter of 
the United Nations. International law places a clear obligation on all 
States to respect the territorial jurisdiction of other States. In December, 
1965, tile United Nation General Assembly adopted a resolution, with 
only one vote against, entitled "Declaration on the Inadmissibility of 
Intervention in the Domestic Affairs of State and the Protection of their 
Independence and Sovereignty". 

Operative paragraph 1 states : 

"No State has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any rea¬ 
sons whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. 
Consequently, armed intervention and all other forms of interference or 
attempted threats against the personality of the State or against its politi¬ 
cal, economic or cultural element are condemned". 








Operative paragraph 2 reads : 

"... no State shall organize, assist, foment, finance, incite or tolerate 
subersive, terrorist or armed activities directed towards the violent over¬ 
throw of the regime of another State, or interfere in civil strife in another 
State". 

Finally, operative paragraph 4 states : 

"4. The strict observance of these obligations is an essential condition 
to ensure that nations live together in peace with one another, since the 
practice of any form of intervention not only violate the spirit and letter 
of the Charter of the United Nations but also leads to the creation of sit¬ 
uations which threaten international peace and security. [Resolution 2131 
(XX)]. 

It is noteworthy that India was a member of the Committee which 
prepared the Declaration. 

I am sure that all the Representatives present here are not unaware of 
the complexity of the issues to which we are trying to find a solution in 
Pakistan. The problems of reconciling conflicting economic, political, 
cultural and regional claims within the borders of a country are not 
unique to Pakistan. They are present in all multilingual, multicultural and 
multiracial States. Such problems are endemic in India itself, although 
the Foreign Minister of India has seen fit to speak of social, political and 
cultural conditions in my country. 1 do not propose to speak here of what 
has been going on in his country, not that there is not much to talk about. 
We all know, and the world knows, what has been happening to the Mizos 
and the Nagas in India. We all know the state of turmoil and civil strife 
in the Indian State of West Bengal, where it has not been possible for a 
democratic Government to function during the last four years. We all 
know of the demands for recognition of their rights in South India and in 
the Punjab. But, I have no intention here to delive into these matters, and 
I certainly do not propose to use the forum of this august Assembly to 
make propaganda against my neighbour as, unfortunately, the Foreign 
Minister of India saw fit to do. 

The basic factors of the prevailing situation in Pakistan are, I am sure 
not, unknown to the distinguished representatives here. Although these 
have been clouded by the storm of propaganda and vituperation of which 
we heard an example this morning. 

The cardinal fact is that general elections were held through out 
Pakistan in December last. These election were held on the basis of adult 





franchise. What happened thereafter was that the legitimate aspirations of 
the people of Pakistan for a democratic and federal type of Constitution, 
which would have give a full measure of autonomy to the units, were 
escalated into a move inspired and organized from outside for breaking 
up the country. Violence was let loose in East Pakistan. Massacres were 
perpetrated, and the lives and honour not only of those who opposed 
secession but of ordinary citizens were placed in jeopardy. 

The President of Pakistan pursued his search for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment among tile political parties concerned until the very last moment, 
when the refusal of the leader of the political party, which had won the 
majority of seals in the National Assembly, to participate in the work of 
the Assembly made it clear that the objective was not frame a 
Constitution for Pakistan, but to engineer secession by violent means. 

It is in these circumstances that President Yahya Khan, who had held 
elections in the country, was compelled to order the armed forces to do 
their duty, namely, to preserve the solidarity and integrity of Pakistan. 

We found that the reaction in India was almost Instantaneous. There 
was at the time no problem of refugees, which the Foreign Minister of 
India has put forward this morning as an excuse for meddling in 
Pakistan's internal affairs. 

The Indian Parliament adopted a resolution, moved by the Indian 
"Prime Minister herself, declaring support for the so-called Bangladesh. A 
vast and orchestrated campaign was set in motion radiating faisehoods, 
halftruths and calumnies fabricated in Calcutta and other places in India. 
Accounts were published of pitched battles in East Pakistan. Tales were 
told of arbitrary executions and large-scale killings, and so on. It was said 
that University of Dacca was razed to the ground that intellectuals had 
been singled out and put to death before the eyes of their families, that the 
port of Chittagong was in shambles. 

Let me quote the opinion of an Indian newspaper on the subject. 

The Statesman of Delhi wrote on 4th April, 1971, that many of the 
claims maintained a measure of exaggeration, if not outright invention, 
that must have been clear even when they were made. Subsequent reports 
have shown that there was much wishful thinking, both among those who 
made those claims and among the listeners in India who accepted them 
without reservation. 

The curfew was i ompletely lifted in the city of Dacca within less than 
a week after the army initiated action. The University of Dacca, parts of 





which had been used by the secessionist elements as an arsenal for stor¬ 
ing weapons and explosives received from outside the country, neverthe¬ 
less stands intact and has been functioning normally. The intellectuals 
who were reported as killed by Indian publicity media are alive and lead¬ 
ing normal lives as was stated in an advertisement which was published 
in The New York Times some months ago. 

The objective behind the Indian agitation over the events in Pakistan 
is transparent and, indeed, self-confessed. The Washington Post of 2nd 
April quoted an Indian officials as saying that had not been reporting, it 
had been psychological warfare. 

A foreign observer, Mr. Bruno D. Hammel, wrote in the London 
Times of 17th April that the Indian Press : 

“... seems to have lost all sense of responsibility. Wanting news, one 
got instead a mass of hysterical rumours. Statements of fact proved, nine 
times out of ten, to be unconfirmed and contradictory. Any report of 
atrocities, so long as it was inflammatory and without evidence, was sure 
of space". 

The. Foreign Minister of India spoke of the great burden his country 
is bearing in having to feed the Pakistan refugees. He mentioned the num¬ 
ber as being over 9 million. He stated that they are still continuing to 
cross the borders in the thousands. He asked for some $ 800 million as 
the cost of their upkeep during the coming six months. This figure is 
astounding in itself, even if one were not to question the figure of 9 mil¬ 
lion refugees put forward by India, because, if I am not wrong, the total 
budget of the Government of India for the current year, for running a 
country of 500 million people, amounts to $ 4,000 million. 

It has become imperative as a preliminary to arranging for their return 
to carry out an impartial and accurate count of the number of people who 
left their homes in Pakistan and are now living in refugee camps in India. 
My Government has carried out a careful count, and has found that, as on 
1st September, 1971, the number of Pakistanis who had left totalled 
2,002,623. We are not asking that our count be taken on trust. On the con¬ 
trary, we have requested the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
nominate any impartial agency to verify this figure. We are prepared to 
give such an agency every facility for carrying out a 'check on the spot. I 
should be glad to hear the Foreign Minister of India giving a similar 
assurance on his Government's behalf. It would also be possible for such 
an impartial agency to observe for itself whether the movement of dis¬ 
placed persons is continuing at the rate alleged by India, or whether it is 





continuing at all. In asking for an independent verification of the exact 
number of refugees, it is by no means my intention to minimize the seri¬ 
ousness of the human problem which a large-scale movement people 
involves. It is tragic, but unavoidable, that people residing in those areas 
which are or may be the scene of a conflict will leave their homes to 
escape death or the effects of the strife. The numbers of those who are so 
displaced in consequence of the conflict are determined by the density of 
the population and by the degree of fear which is generated in the minds 
of the people. Such fear can be generated only when they are constantly 
told that they will be the victims of a planned massacre. 

Such was the reaction of the Indian Prime Minister, to the appeal 
which President Yahya Khan made to the refugees to return to their 
homes, that she said, "I will not allow the refugees to go back to be 
butchered". 

The crux of the situation is this. Pakistan is desirous and determined 
to see that all those who left the country for one reason or another should 
return as soon as possible to their homes and occupations. Concrete 
measures have been taken to facilitate their return. In his appeal of 18th 
June, President Yahya Khan said : 

“My appeal was addressed to all Pakistani nationals, irrespective of 
caste, creed or religion. Members of the minority community should have 
no hesitation in returning to their homes in East Pakistan. They will be 
given full protection and every facility. They are equal citizens of 
Pakistan, and there is no question of any discriminatory treatment. 1 
asked them not to be misled by mischievous propaganda being conduct¬ 
ed outside Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan has established twenty- 
one reception centres along the border to provide relief, supplies and 
transport to their homes to returning refugees. As a further instance of 
Pakistan's armistice, a general amnesty was declared for all classes of 
people , including military deserters, 'and those who had been detained in 
Pakistan for involvement in insurgency have been released". 

In his address to the nation on 28th June, the President of Pakistan 
said : 

"We shall gladly and gratefully accept any assistance the United 
Nations can extend in facilitating the move of these displaced persons 
back to Pakistan". 

Consequently, the Government of Pakistan has extended full 
co-operation to the Secretary-General and the United Nations High 





Commissioner for Refugees in devising measures for resettling the 
refugees in their homes. A special committee has been set-up in East 
Pakistan to co-ordinate the Administration efforts with those of the 
United Nations and its Agencies. 

The Government of Pakistan accepted within twenty-four hours the 
Secretary-General's proposal of 19th July for the stationing of represen¬ 
tatives of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees on both 
sides of the border to facilitate the repatriation of refugees. It should be 
noted that India peremptorily rejected this proposal. The Government of 
Pakistan has also agreed that a number of United Nations personnel 
should be posted in East Pakistan to assist the Administration in relief 
and rehabilitation operations. 

We have undertaken all these measures for the speedy repatriation of 
our citizens who are now in India, and it is worth mentioning that to the 
extent that these measures have become known to the refugees, the 
refugees are beginning to return to their homes. At the last count, approx¬ 
imately 200,000 had returned. The repatriation of all the refugees would 
be more speedily accomplished if the necessary co-operation were forth¬ 
coming from India. 

The Government of Pakistan has invited the competent authorities of 
the Government of India to a conference where measures could be 
devised to fulfil this purpose. The President of Pakistan has expressed his 
willingness to meet the Indian Prime Minister at any time and at any 
place to discuss the question. However, India has so far refused to co¬ 
operate, not only with Pakistan, but also with all impartial efforts, to 
bring about the return of the refugees. As I have said, India has refused 
the Secretary-General's proposal to station representatives of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees on both sides of the border, at 
has not agreed to Pakistan's suggestion that a good-offices committee of 
the Security Council should be sent to help in reducing tensions between 
India and Pakistan. It has refused permission to the members of an 
Islamic Secretariat delegation to tour refugee camps in West Bengal and 
has refused to meet at the conference table with the representatives of my 
Government. 

It is paradoxical that while Indian Representatives come before this 
forum to gain the sympathy of Members for the plight of the refugees. 
India is unwilling to accept any constructive proposal which would enlist 
the help of this Organization in ending the suffering of these innocent 
human beings. Why is it that the Government of India found it impossi- 
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ble to accept the presence of United Nations observers on its side of the 
border, when Pakistan, which has been accused freely of perpetrating all 
kinds of horrors against its people, did not hesitate to permit the station¬ 
ing of United Nations observers on its side of the border ? 

The reason for India's withholding of co-operation is obvious. India 
wishes to conceal from world opinion the fact that by its actions it has 
converted that part of the world into an area of armed conflict. Under the 
pretext of humanitarian assistance, India is providing arms, training and 
assistance to the secessionist forces who have found sanctuary in India. 1 
shall once again cite an Indian source to explain the paradox. Speaking at 
a meeting in Delhi on 18th September, 1971, that is about a week ago, no 
less a person than the Defence Minister of India said that the refugees 
could return to their homeland only when it become an independent 
nation. He went on to say, "that it was not conceivable that Pakistan 
would grant independence to Bangladesh, but that we would have to 
work towards a situation in which Pakistan would be left with no alter¬ 
native". 

If there was any doubt about what the Foreign Minister of India 
meant this morning when he called for a political solution of the Pakistan 
crisis, this statement of his colleague of the Defence Ministry has sup¬ 
plied the answer. 

Let me say on behalf of my country that we have no intention of 
allowing anyone to put our independence and integrity into jeopardy, 
what my country has to face today is not merely the sort of invective we 
heard this morning, but a well-planned military effort to break it asunder. 
The borders of East Pakistan with West Bengal and Assam are scenes of 
daily bombardment. On more than one occasion, the regular Indian 
troops, whose strength in the area was increased even before the crisis 
broke out and has been augmented to 200,000 since then ; the socalled 
liberation forces have been trained and equipped and paid by the Indian 
Government. 

The New York Times of 29th April, 1971, contained a report which 
stated : 

"The Indian roads leading north from Calcutta to points along the 
border already look like the supply route. Bengali trucks can be seen 
heading into Indian town for fresh supplies, carrying empty, fuel drums 
and ammunition boxes. Bengali indefendence forces have set up camps 
near the Indian border posts, which probably explains some of the brief 
shooting incidents recently between Indian and Pakistan troops. 





"In Calcutta, capital of the West Bengal Slate, there are many stories 
of new instances of Indian military assistance. One report is that Indian 
ammunition factories are turning out weapons and amitnilion without 
Indian markings. Another is that Indian officers accompanied a large 
guerrilla force on a raid last week on a Pakistani army garrision". 

I do not know whether the Foreign Minister of India will come back to 
this rostrum to deny these charges. He himself, speaking in the Indian par¬ 
liament on 20th July, declared : "India is doing everything possible to sup¬ 
port the Liberation Army", yet he came here this morning and stated that 
India does not interfere in the internal affairs of its neighbours and that its 
actions are inspired only by the most noble and lofty motives. He portrayed 
India as an innocent, helpless victim of Pakistan's internal difficulties. 

I dare say that this Hall of the United Nations has echoed frequently 
with such preachings. Allow me to say that the halo of saintliness with 
India is trying to hold over Our head ill becomes its actual role in the 
present situation. 

It is not humanitarian concern for refugees which has sent Indian 
emissaries and propagandists all over the world in the last four months. 
The real motive is India's longstanding and unfulfilled wish to isolate, 
weaken and if possible, to put an end to Pakistan as a nation. Mr. K. 
Subramanam of the Indian Institute of Defence did not mince matters. He 
said : 

“What India must realize is the fact that the break-up of Pakistan is in 
our own interest, an opportunity the like of which will never come. If 
Pakistan breaks up, and we ensure friendly relations with Bangladesh, it 
will solve the problem of security for India.” 

Another Indian political thinker saw in Pakistan’s disintegration the 
road to Great Power status for India in this region. 

The Foreign Minister of India spoke in a plaintive lone of the setback 
that his country's economy has received on account of the influx of East 
refugees. As for Pakistan, let me assure him and the other representatives 
here that Pakistan is ready, willing, to take every one of its citizens back. 
If India wishes to be relieved of the burden and the problem of maintain¬ 
ing them as it ought to -let it give unstinted co-operation to that end. 

My Government has said that it is ready to sit down and discuss with 
India the best manner for bringing the refugees back. My Government 
has asked the Security Council to assist in the task with a specially 
designated good offices committee. It the Government of India is unwill- 
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ing, for whatever reason, to sit across the table from Pakistan, let it accept 
the good offices of the Security Council. 

As I have said before the Government of Pakistan is doing everything 
possible to bring about the repatriation of the refugees to their homes in 
East Pakistan. It is also fully conscious of the need to restore normalcy in 
the country in order to ensure the well being of the refugees as well the 
rest of the people of Pakistan. 

The President of Pakistan, in his address to the nation on 28th June, 
has himself expressed the view that normalcy would not return without 
the full participation of the people. He has made substantial progress 
towards ushering in a government representative of the people. As a first 
step, a civil administration has been installed in East Pakistan which is 
headed by a prominent East Pakistani and includes permanent members 
of the former Awami League. By-elections to those seats, whose incum¬ 
bents were disqualified for involvement in the insurgency and other 
crimes have been scheduled for the month of November. A provisional 
constitution is being framed which will attempt to satisfy two basic 
imperatives : Regional autonomy and preservation of the territorial 
integrity of Pakistan. The National Assembly will have the power to 
amend the provisional constitution by a relatively simple procedure. The 
Foreign Minister of India described all this as "eye-wash". 

If conditions in Pakistan were truly as those described by him, press 
censorship would not have been removed : foreign observers. United 
Nations personnel, the International Committee of the Red Cross, would 
not have been allowed into East Pakistan. If violence is continuing it is 
the result of India's action in encouraging, awaiting and assisting in sab¬ 
otage with East Pakistan . 

The boarders continue to remain tense and Indian shelling and mor¬ 
taring are daily occurrences. 

The Preservation of orderly conduct of relations among States is 
based on the strict observance of the principle of respect for territorial 
integrity of States and reinterference in the affairs of each other. Indian's 
current actions violate both the principles. Which among the States rep¬ 
resented here is willing to condone external interference in its internal 
affairs? Which State among this Assembly is willing to overlook such 
interference when is design is the territorial dismemberment of another 
country? Is India prepared to submit to such interference in its internal 
affairs? Is it to be said that secession is rebellion at home but selfdtermi- 
nation abroad ? 





Let me make it clear on behalf of my Government that Pakistan will 
take all measures to ensure the return of its displaced citizens to their 
homes. We are determined to live as a nation one, whole and free, and in 
peace with other peaceful neighbours. But Pakistan is also determined not 
to allow anyone to put in question its territorial and national existence. 

If a conflict between India and Pakistan is to be avoided, the interna¬ 
tional community must impress upon India the serious implication of its 
policies and call upon it to eschew these policies. 

Mr. President, in a press conference on 22nd September, you stated : 

“This refugees problem is a humanitarian problem. We must solve it. 
The entire world must help to solve it. But, if you look at it from a polit¬ 
ical point of view, if you bring it to a debate, then there will be no end. 
The question is how to solve it quickly. That is why, in this case, I 
believe, it is much better that we have behind the scense discussions. We 
must persuade Pakistan and India to get together and see how they can 
limit the political problems.” 

It should be apparent, from the willingness which my Government 
has shown to co-operate in finding means to reduce the present tensions 
between India and Pakistan and to bring about the repetriation of refuges, 
that we fully share your view.. 

On behalf of my Government, I wish to express Pakistan's readiness 
to go along with all such reasonable suggestions to solve the question of 
refugees. 
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EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT OF MR. MAHMUD ALI (PAKISTAN) 
IN THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

October 5,1971 

At the time of the partition of the sub-continent, we in Pakistan inher¬ 
ited barely one-fifth of the area and were placed at a disadvantage in 
many other respects. Nevertheless, we accepted an award delimiting the 
boundaries of Pakistan and India, even though it was unjust to us. We 
envisaged the closest co-operation with our neighbour, India. Our inde¬ 
pendence was not more than two months and when India completely vio¬ 
lated the basis of partition-the independence settlement of 1947-and sent 
its army to occupy a Muslim majority area, Jammu and Kashmir, and to 
crush a popular liberation movement against the despotic ruler of that 
State. India had been enabled to do so by the departing Imperial 
Government. It had been provided with its only, and previously unused, 
passage to Kashmir when some Muslim-majority areas of the district of 
Gurdaspur in the Punjab were unjustly awarded to it. We protested India's 
entry into Kashmir which was colonialist in its nature and so repugnant 
to the spirit and basis of India's independence and our own. We were 
assured by India that the occupation was temporary, that the accession to 
India of the ruler of Kashmir, who had been denounced by his people, 
was provisional, and that the people of Kashmir would be allowed to 
determine their own future through an impartial plebiscite. Later, when 
the dispute was brought to the United Nations, this solemn pledge given 
by India was translated into an international agreement. Both India and 
Pakistan accepted United Nations resolutions providing for the self-deter¬ 
mination of Jammu and Kashmir through a free plebiscite. To this day, 
that agreement remains unimplemented. To this day, India has not termi¬ 
nated its occupation of the bulk of Jammu and Kashmir. The dispute has 
twice led to hostilities between India and Pakistan. It has caused a strain 
and a friction in our relations which harm us both. In spite of the heavy 
toll taken by the dispute. India does not even now agree to resolve it in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Kashmir. 

In the part of Jammu and Kashmir which is occupies, India maintains 
a puppet regime and penalizes anyone who demands that the resolutions 
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of the United Nations regarding Jammu and Kashmir be implemented. 
The renowned leader of the Kashmiri people. Sheik Abdullh, was impris¬ 
oned for neerly fifteen years and is now barred from entering his 
homeland. A ban has been imposed on popular parties, including the 
Plebiscite Front, who.se aim is self-determination for Jammu and 
Kashmir. The tortur of political workers, the repeated firing on public 
assemblies, the constant harassment and victimization of patriotic citi¬ 
zens, are gruesome features of life in Indian-occupied Kashmir. A million 
refugees have fled the terror and oppression there. India refu.scs to estab¬ 
lish conditions which would enable them to return. 

Another very clear example of this mentality has been furnished by 
the way India has handled the dispute about the equitable sharing of the 
waters of the Ganges, which flows through both India and Pakistan, with 
Pakistan the lower riparian. It has completed the construction of a barrage 
near a place called Farakka, in the State of West Bengal in India. That 
project is designed to divert the waters of the mainstream of the river, the 
Ganges, through a feeder-canal to another river flowing entirely through 
India. The result will be that in the long dry season every year the barrage 
will have little or no water below Farakka for u.se in East Pakistan, there¬ 
by causing grave and permanent damage to the economy of that region. 
According to the assessment of our own and international experts, this 
Indian project will a dversely affect the ecology and agriculture of seven 
districts in East Pakistan involving a total of 3.6 million acres of land. It 
will seriously affect navigation in the Ganges and its many spill-channels 
and distributories. It threatens an inflow of sea-water, thereby reducing 
agricultural production, municipal supplies and industrial use of water 
and depleting fisheries and forest resources, especially in the Sunderbans. 
Moreover, reduced flow in the Ganges in Pakistan, down stream from 
Farakka, will silt up the river-bed and increa.se the hazards of flood in the 
rainy season. All these factors together are expected to affect the liveli¬ 
hood and vital and legitimate interests of as many as 25 million people, 
or roughly one-third of the population of the eastern wing of Pakistan. 

It is ironical, but not surprising, that at the same time that India pro¬ 
fesses grave concern for the people of East Pakistan, it plans and executes 
projects aimed at causing their economic ruin. India does offer to negoti¬ 
ate on this issue with Pakistan, as indeed it offers to negotiate on many 
other issues; but when such negotiations take place, as in this ca.se. India 
prevaricates and uses various devices to avoid facing the real issue. 

I have mentioned these two major cau.ses of the friction between 
India and Pakistan. Without this friction, and without the pervasive 





background of India's constant attempts to weaken and isolate Pakistan, 
the present India-Pakistan situation involving a threat to the peace would 
be totaly incomprehensible. Had Indian rulers not been hostile to 
Pakistan, would they not find it unnatural and repugnant to try to take 
advantage of their neighbour's internal difficulties ? Would they not 
scrupulously refrain from interfering in our affairs? What is happening 
today on the borders of my country and our neighbour India, is not mere 
border skirmishes; it is armed intervention by one country, a Member of 
the United Nations, India, into the territory of another Member of the 
United Nations, Pakistan. 

India has been engaged for the past few months, and is engaged now, 
in a clandestine war on Pakistan. At a time when, regardless of the nature 
of the military action taken by the Pakistan Government in its own terri¬ 
tory, India could have no conceivable fear of invasion, it has concentrat¬ 
ed a large number of its forces, some 200,000 and its machines of 
destruction on the borders of East and West Pakistan. It has been engag¬ 
ing in incessant shelling and mortar-fire against East Pakistan. It regular¬ 
ly sends its own armed personnel into my country to cause death and 
destruction. It harbours, trains, ances, equips and encourages-sometimes 
even forces-the dissidents to undertake acts of sabotage and to cripple the 
economy of East Pakistan. In short, India is at the moment carrying out 
acts of war against my country, and the only reason why the situation has 
not been escalated is that the Government of Pakistan has exercised the 
Utmost restraint. 

The resort to selling, mortar-firing and other warlike actions against 
the Pakistan have become a regular feature of the tension built up by 
Indian armed forces along our borders. Let me cite two concrete instances 
of the recent occurrence to give the Assembly an idea of what we are con¬ 
fronted with at present. 

Indian artillery fired nearly one thousand shells on five closely-locat¬ 
ed border villages in Sylhet district on the night of 29th September. The 
villages battered by Indian shelling were Mantala, Kamalpur, Jaipur, 
Armnagar and Harashpur. Twenty-eight villagers, including twelve 
women and eight children, were killed, while thirteen others were 
wounded. Among the casualties, was a party of Telephone Department 
employees who were repairing a tele-communication line. 
Communication lines, it must be mentioned, are particular targets of 
Indian attacks. After shelling, Indian armed personnel attempted to infil¬ 
trate into these areas. Tlie Pakistan Army combed the area and recoverd 
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3 light machine-guns. 145 boxes of small-arms ammunition, 100 steel 
helmets, 40 mines, some wireless sets and 387 grenades. 

India is also trying to create famine conditions in East Pakistan by 
aiding and encouraging the destruction of lines of supply for transporta¬ 
tion of foodgrains into Pakistan. As a result of operations against sabo¬ 
teurs who damaged the American food-ship Lighting at ChaJna anchor¬ 
age recently, Pakistan authorities have apprehended frogmen trained in 
India and launched near Chalna and Chittagong ports for sinking ships 
bringing foodgrains to East Pakistan. The frogmen were given limpet 
mines by India and trained in their use. By indulging sabotage of food- 
ships, India is trying to create conditions of famine for 75 million people 
of East Pakistan to fulfil its own political objectives. If the international 
community is genuinely concerned about possible food shortage in East 
Pakistan, it has an obligation to prevent India from indulging in activities 
which, if unchecked, cannot but endanger the sustenance for the people 
of East Pakistan. 

It is now for the world community, and for the United Nations in par¬ 
ticular, to prevent another conflagration which would be catastrophic for 
South Asia. Secretary-General U Thant, on 20th July last, sent a memo¬ 
randum to the President of the Security Council drawing his attention to 
the threat to the peace which has arisen in the sub-continent. The 
Secretary-General, inter-alia emphasized that lie had become increasing¬ 
ly apprehensive at the steady deterioration of the situation in the region 
in almost all its aspects. The Secretary-General said : 

“In the present case, there is an additional element of danger, for the 
crisis is unfolding in the context of the long-standing, and unresolved, 
differences which gave rise to open warfare only six years ago.” 

About the actual situation on the border, he said : 

"The situation on the borders of East Pakistan is particularly disturb¬ 
ing. Border clashes, clandestine raids and acts of sabotage appear to be 
becoming more frequent..." 

And he recognised the threat to peace, indeed to world peace, by stat¬ 
ing that: 

"No one of us here in the United Nations can afford to forget that a 
major conflict in the sub-continent could all too easily expand". 

In short, U Thant has clearly defined the situation as a threat to the 
peace and urged the Security Council to consider with the utmost 
attention and concern the present situation and to reach some agreed con¬ 
clusions as to measures which might be taken. 





As I mentioned in my statement in exercise of the right of reply on 
29th September, my Government has expressed its readiness to co-oper¬ 
ate with the Security Council and has welcomed the proposal for a good 
offices committee of the Council to help reduce the tension between our 
two countries, 1 reiterate that readiness here. 

India, of course, takes an opposite view. Its Government contends 
that it is not an India-Pakistan problem. They would have the world 
believe that everything that has happened has been due to Pakistan's 
actions only, and that India has been merely a passive victim, burdened 
with a huge influx of refugees. But what are the facts ? The facts about 
Indian intervention are patent and have already mentioned them. 

The world has heard a lot about East Pakistan in recent months. Much 
of what has been said has come from outsiders. Not all of them have to 
test their statements against realities. Many among them moralize and 
assume lofty postures. But, if 1 may strike a personal tone. I come from 
East Pakistan. Unlike the distinguished Foreign Minister of India, I can¬ 
not afford the luxury of mis-statements and propaganda. From this 
Assembly, I will go back to East Pakistan. I have to live and suffer and 
strive and build among my people there. I do appreciate whatever 
humane concern, unmixed with sordid political motives, exists anywhere 
for the people of East Pakistan. At the same time, 1 deplore that the situ¬ 
ation in our homeland has been so distorted in the world's eyes, its caus¬ 
es so misrepresented, the sequence of events so disfigured, that it has 
been made to appear as if there is a war between East Pakistan and West 
Pakistan. Let an East Pakistani voice rise from this rostrum reminding the 
world that the people of East Pakistan and West Pakistan are brethren, 
joined in an imperishable union, and that when the two undertook togeth¬ 
er the enterpri.se of building a federal State, it was an unfettered act of 
.self-determination on the part or each. The people of East Pakistan have 
not regretted, and do not regret, that choice. True, we have problems 
relating to regional autonomy, to a distribution of national resources 
based on justice, to the removal of disparities between the different 
regions. Which State, which large or multilinguistic or multiracial State, 
is free from such problems? Let not one such State gloat over the prob¬ 
lems of another. We, in Pakistan, have undergone a most traumatic expe¬ 
rience. We have endured a situation of extremity. We have gone through 
an ordeal. But through it all, we have realized that the fragmentation and 
fission of our Statehood, the break-up of our unity is, and can be, no more 
a solution for us than it is for others. 

It has been a great misfortune that, in our case, these problems led to 





a violent upheaval. Why this happened cannot be understood without 
some basic facts about Pakistan’s national existence and its relations with 
India being kept in mind. But it is fantastic to suppose that the conflict 
was due to East Pakistan's demand for autonomy being suppressed. Are 
the People of East Pakistan less than independent in a united Pakistan 
where they are in a majority, and can dominate the Central Government 
? A majority has, or can acquire, the power to right wrongs and to correct 
imbalances. It is unthinkable for a majority to want to secede. By defini¬ 
tion, a demand for secession is a minority's demand. Since, I repeat, the 
people of East Pakistan are not a minority or a small ethnic group within 
Pakistan, it follows that the secessionists among them do not represent 
the people at large. Being secessionists, they are a self-confessed minor¬ 
ity. Their own position proclaims their isolation from the people. Such 
isolation can be due either to a total failure of statesmanship, or to a col¬ 
lusion with a foreign power which wishes the disintegration of the Slate. 
In the case of the secessionists in East Pakistan, it was due to both. 

The relationship between the upheaval in East Pakistan and India's 
actions is immediate. For months, Indian war material had been steadily 
passing into East Pakistan from across a border which, traversing rivers, 
hills, forests and swamps, could not be fully guarded by the limited num¬ 
ber of Pakistani troops. When the crisis approached, India sundered the 
air communications between East and West Pakistan by banning the over¬ 
flights of Pakistani aircraft across Indian territory. It did so in reprisal 
against the hijacking of an Indian plane to Pakistan. But, as has been judi¬ 
cially established, this hijacking was engineered by Indian intelligence 
itself, wanting to create a pretext for India to ban the overflights. The ban 
is illegal and contrary to India's international obligations. Yet, even now, 
despite international efforts at conciliation, India refuse to lift it. When 
the crisis mounted, and Pakistan was passing through its severest lest, 
India massed its troops along our borders, both in East and West Pakistan. 

Faced with this threat from outside combined with an insurgence in 
the country, the Government of Pakistan had no choice but to use all 
means to save the country from anarchy, dismemberment and inevitable 
Indian domination. I ask the distinguished Representatives assembled in 
this hall, faced with similar circumstances, what would any other legal 
Government do ? 

Conflicts of the kind which we have suffered in East Pakistan are a 
supreme tragedy. But world opinion is not yet fully aware of how it has 
been Caused and intensified by foreign interference. Had India's concern 
with the plight of the displaced persons been purely humanitarian, it 





would have followed a different line of policy. It would have done its 
utmost to convey the appeal of the Government of Pakistan to the dis¬ 
placed persons to return to their homes. It would have co-operated with 
us and with the United Nations in a common effort to accomplish this 
objective. It would have entered into a neighbourly dialogue with 
Pakistan. Here was a situation where, if no power politics was involved, 
the interest of both India and Pakistan demanded that the displaced per¬ 
son be enabled to return to their homes. 

It therefore causes us the profoundest regret that, both by its incessant 
propaganda and its action, India is inhibiting the return of the refugees. 
By engineering border conflicts, mortar-fire and shelling, India makes it 
impossible for our nationals to cross the border. It uses their presence 
within its borders for recruiting from among them the so-called volun¬ 
teers for secessionist forces. 

It is this policy of the Government of India which has so far defeted 
our efforts to bring back the refugees. The declaration of a general 
amnesty, the repeated appeals of the President of Pakistan, the acceptance 
of the assistance of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and of the presence of his Representatives in East Pakistan, the establish¬ 
ment of reception centres and the provision of facilities for the re-settle- 
ment of the returning refugees-by every feasible means we have demon¬ 
strated that we are anxious for our nationals to return. On 19th July, 
Secretary-General U Thant proposed to both India and Pakistan that a 
limited number of the Representatives of the U.N.H.C.R. be posted on 
both sides of the border to facilitate the voluntary repatriation of the 
refugees. We unhesitatingly accepted this proposal, India however, reject¬ 
ed it. 

The ostensible reason which India cites for its refusal to allow the 
return of the displaced persons is that conditions are not secure for their 
return. In the first place, India itself makes the conditions insecure. 
Secondly, what India means by “secure conditions”, as the distinguisned 
Foreign Minister of India made amply clear before this Assembly, is a 
political solution which would be in accordance with its dictates. The 
Prime Minister and other leaders of India have publicly declared that they 
will agree to the return of the displaced persons only when the so-colled 
“Bangladesh” emerges ; in other words, when East Pakistan secedes and 
passes under Indian tutelage. 

Could thert' be a more blatant interference in the internal affairs of 
one State by another ? Only last year, India joined all of us in voting for 
the Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security which 





solemnly affirmed the universal and unconditional validity of the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, including the 
principles of non-interference as the basis of relations among States, irre¬ 
spective of their size, geographical location, level oi' development, or 
political, economic and social systems, and declared that the breach of 
these principles cannot be justified in any circumstances whatsoever. 

The issue that is posed by India's interference is not of concern of 
Pakistan alone. If concerns all nations that wish to preserve their sover¬ 
eign status and territorial integrity. If the principle of non-intervenuon is 
set aside or compromised, every nation, smaller or weaker than its neigh¬ 
bour, will be open to the latter's inroads. I therefore appeal to this 
Assembly to exercise its powers of persuasion on India to desist from its 
interventionist course. For our part, we are determined to resist India's 
encroachments and achieve the political solution which we sorely need 
for our own survival. 

Let not India pretend that it has not also created some other problems 
in the sub-continent. India is engaged in efforts to subjugate the Nagas-a 
proud, non-Indian people-who have borne untold hardship during their 
long resistance to Indian rule. In India's own territory, there are situations 
which are the direct result of the exploitation and suppression of the 
smaller linguistic and ethnic groups in India, notably the Dravidians, the 
Shikhs and the Bengalis, but we do not make them a cause for interfering 
in India's affairs. We only wish that India realized, as we do, that anarchy 
and fragmentation are a danger as much to itself as to us. 

If I may sum up the India-Pakistan situation, it is a situation of a 
patent threat to peace which needs to be removed if the peoples of the two 
countries are to resume their struggle to achieve higher standards of life 
in larger freedom. We do not consider the Indian people as our enemy. 
Indeed, we feel that, by its unrelenting hostility toward Pakistan, by 
prepetuating a climate of tension in our region, the Indian Government is 
committing treason against its own people. We wish that the India 
Government realized that a strong Pakistan is a guarantee of peace in 
South Asia. Similarly, we wish all the great Powers to recognise that 
attempts to weaken Pakistan and to isolate it, will undermine the balance 
of power and stability in the regiorr and will promote a hegemony that 
will be inimical to peace. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. S. SEN, PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 
OF INDIA TO THE U. N., IN THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

(IN EXERCISE OF HIS RIGHT TO REPLY TO PAKISTANI STATEMENT) 

October 5,1971 

On the last day of September, when we could have exercised our right 
of reply, we did not do so because Pakistan said nothing new except to 
make yet another attempt to involve India in a problem which is entirely 
of her making. Today, we are exercising our right of reply merely because 
this attempt has become desperate and gone further, and many issues with 
which this Assembly is fully familiar have been revived in order to divert 
attention from a problem which has aroused international concern and 
opinion and which has affected the lives of millions of people. We do not 
believe that this kind of diversion in a tragic situation is either responsi¬ 
ble or helpful. The Pakistan Delegation has blamed India for all of 
Pakistan's woes and difficulties. Let me assure the Assembly that very 
seldom has Pakistan displayed any candour or any honest desire to solve 
many of its problems. 

I would like, however, to remind the Assembly of our position on two 
or three important problems to which reference has been made. As 
regards Kashmir, we have repeatedly stated that the only problem is the 
question of withdrawal by Pakistan from the occupied part of Kashmir 
and we are always ready to enter into negotiations with Pakistan to bring 
this about. As regards Farakka Barrage, not only much negotiation and 
technical talks have taken place but when we were searching for some 
agreement, the tragic developments in East Bengal have practically put a 
stop to these negotiations. However, it is becoming clear now that the 
whole hue and cry by Pakistan on Farakka Barrage was only to encour¬ 
age anti-Indian feeling in Easl-Pakistan. This policy too has collapsed. 
We do not deny that we have law and order problem in our country, but 
we do not try to solve them by launching genocide. 






Many lurid details have been given about border incidents. This 
morning, the Pakistan Delegation took the trouble to have a Press 
Conference on the basis of some incident which is reported to have taken 
place on September 29. At that time, I did not have the details, but 1 sent 
a telegram to Delhi and 1 have their reply. This telegram reads : 

"No such incident has taken place on September 29. In fact, it is West 
Pakistan's armed forces that have been shelling our territory and killing 
and injuring people on our side over the last several weeks. The allega¬ 
tion made by Mahmud Ali is obviously an attempt to Justify Pakistan’s 
shelling of our territory and an excu.se to start an aggressive war against 
India. India has been exercising the greatest restraint possible in the cir¬ 
cumstances. This has been appreciated throughout the world. It is 
Pakistan that should be asked to exercise restraint and not to continue 
indiscriminate massacre of the people of East Bengal." 

On the other hand, 1 can inform the As.sembly that we' have com¬ 
plained to Pakistan on more than 400 violations of our eastern borders by 
Pakistan. I was also interested to note that Pakistan Delegation did not 
care or dare to give the details of the activities of the resi.stance forces 
deep inside East Pakistan. 

The fact is that it is not India which has had tny doubt about the sov¬ 
ereignty and territorial integrity of Pakistan, but it is Pakistanis them¬ 
selves who have not accepted Pakistan as it is constituted or the policies 
they have pursued. They failed to keep the many pledges to their own 
people and they are facing the consequences. There is no u.sc blaming 
India for this. 

We are always willing to co-operate with Pakistan in solving all bilat¬ 
eral problems. Last year, and lor many years in this forum, Pakistan has 
brought up many bilateral issues, but when we suggested bilateral talks 
there was no respond. Today, Pakistan asks for bilateral negotiations on a 
problem which is entirely Pakistan's own making and which they rightly 
claim to be a problem between East and West Pakistan. We do not wish 
to come into it. We cannot come into it, and we .should not come into it. 
Those who believe that Indian cooperation in this field is necessary, 
should realise that while co-operation’ with a neighbour is always to be 
welcomed, no one can expect India to co-operate with Pakistan in a part¬ 
nership to continue massacre to tolerate extinction of human rights, to 
make a mockery of self-determination (of which Paki.stan never tries of 
speaking in relation to Kashmir), and in peipetrating massive brutalities. 





What has the Pakistani delegation said here today to encourage the 
refugees to return home or, more important, to stop the 33,000 refugees 
coming to India everyday ? Nothing. This is a degree of concern for their 
fellow citizens of which over a million have been massacred in a most 
atrocious manner. This is in conformity with the concern they showed to 
the people who died in the cyclone in East Pakistan last year. This 
callousness of human worth must be in the mind of the many whom 
Pakistan has tried to dupe by loud proclamations on fundamental rights 
and value. 

The Spokesman for the Pakistani Delegation makes some special 
claims simply because he happens to come from East Pakistan. 1 too was 
bom and brought up in East Pakistan. Not only 1, but most of his coun¬ 
trymen in East Pakistan, will disagree with him both about his facts, and 
his analysis. However, I should like to leave it to his conscience. 

Mr. President, these are not matters for politics or debate. We have no 
wish to enter into a controversy with Pakistan on these matters. This is an 
international problem of vast magnitude and anguish. If Pakistan wishes 
to begin even the beginning of a solution, the first step must be to start 
negotia-tions with the elected representatives of the people of East 
Pakistan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. In our view, any attempt to divide 
the patriotic elements in East Pakistan not only be self-defeating, but will 
create many more difficult problems. The Pakistan Delegation blames 
India for all the resistance that the Bengalis are putting up against their 
oppressors. The fact, however, is that this resistance is organised by the 
East Pakistanis themselves, and they are determined to fight for their sur¬ 
vival and for their human rights. Nothing that the Government of India 
can or cannot do will change this process. The only way this can be 
changed is by political accommodation between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. 1 regret to say 1 did not see a single word in the Pakistan del¬ 
egation's speech to encourage this. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. S. SEN, PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF 
INDIA TO THE U.N., IN THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

October 13,1971 

I was prepared to exercise the right of reply last night, but the hour 
was late and there were 10 speakers who exercised a similar right. 

I spoke briefly on the evening of 5th October. It had taken Pakistan 
nearly seven days to conceive and deliver its reply. Such a long period of 
gestation for a reply is unusal, if not unknown, in the plenary sessions of 
the General Assembly. But then, it was not merely a reply but in many 
respects a full but stale statement, timed to coincide with what President 
Yahya Khan had to say yesterday and with various other publicity efforts. 
I was astonished that so much nervousness should be displayed about 
facts and so many bald assertions made without foundation. When, on 5th 
October, I spoke as a Bengali, I was simply sharing impressions on the 
basis of my experience. 1 am grateful to the representative of Afghanistan 
for having demolished some of Pakistan's bald assertions. 

In his broadcast yesterday, he (President Yahya Khan) gave some 
details of his plan, the substance of which he had announced on 21st June. 
That plan was described by informed opinion as a "pathetic sham". 

If General Yahya Khan had any intentions of transferring power to 
the elected representatives, be could have done so earlier this 'year, and 
again he could have done so yesterday. 

Air Marshal Asghar Khan of West Pakistan, a most distinguished sol¬ 
dier, has declared that the election results are already pre-determined ; 
and Mr. Miraj Mohd. Khan, a leader of the People's Party led by Mr. 
Bhutto, has refused to go with his party's delegation to East Bengal for he 
found that the power there is shared by reactionaries, murderers and peo¬ 
ple without political support. Of course, given the press censorship, we 
cannot supply full texts of these statements, but we can draw some con¬ 
clusions from the nature of Government which has been established in 
East Pakistan. One gentleman of this Government, known as "Minister", 
lost the elections by 46,186 votes. His name is Mr. Abul Quasem. 
Another "Minister", Nawazish Ahmad, lost his election by 96,007 votes. 





Still another, Mr. Akhtaruddin Ahmed, lo.st by 39,681 votes. Yet another, 
Maulana A. K. M. Yusuf, lost by 44,590 votes. Need I go on ? 

The Representative of Pakistan kindly agreed with me that these trag¬ 
ic problems are not fit for debate of polemics, yet his whole statement 
was nothing but a series of polemics. He says that the present problem is 
of recent origin, while the bilateral problems between India and Pakistan 
have existed for many years. 1 do not expect that the international com¬ 
munity would be at all unhappy if India and Pakistan solved all their 
bilateral problems. We offered to do so time and again, but without 
response. It was not we who brought up Kashmir in the Assembly, but the 
Representative of Pakistan. 

1 have already commented on these diversionary tactics Pakistan 
uses. May 1 simply say that we .should like the well-establi.shed principle 
of the inadmissibility of the acquisition of foreign territory by force to be 
applied to Kashmir, as much as to any other place. 

Pakistan accuses India of creating tension on the border and of sup¬ 
porting the freedom-fighters inside East Bengal. I would, in this context, 
read out what the Ambassador of Pakistan in Washington had to say on 
15th August, 1971, on the A. B. C. Television Network incidentaly, the 
Ambassador of Pakistan in Washington is the brother of the 
Representative of Pakistan here. He said : 

"There were at least about 160,000 armed personnel who defected on 
account of Awami League propaganda. The army was asked on the 25th 
of March to go and deal with these 160,000 armed people.” 

Who are those people ? 

In the same interview, the Pakistan Ambassador answered : 

"There were not only East Bengal Regiment; there were East Pakistan 
Rifles; there was a border military force ; there were armed police.” 

From where did they get their arms ? 

The Ambassador said : 

"The.sc weapons came from looting of armouries and government 
stores and from the armouries of reserve police and so on, weapons that 
had been collected by force, by militant student bands who were going 
and knocking at the doors of the hou.ses and asking people to deliver their 
guns and whatever sporting rifles-guns and rifles-they had. The.se were 
not collected from the East Pakistan rifles. We wish we had taken the 
trouble to disarm then before.” 





That is the reality of resistance within East Pakistan-a resistance 
inspired by years of discrimination and exploitation, and which was the 
direct result of ruthless and massive military action with unparalleled 
atrocities, total extinction of human rights, and a full-fledged campaign 
of genocide. 

I repeat what I said before : we must not, shall not, and cannot inter¬ 
fere in the internal affairs of Pakistan. At the same time, Pakistan must 
not interfere in our internal affairs. 

What has happened is that by Pakistan's brutal and preposterous 
actions, India has been faced with a refugee population of 9 million peo¬ 
ple, with consequences on the social, political and economic structure 
which are well known to the Assembly. 

I would have been more comforted, if the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees had himself given a report on the plight of 
those refugees and on the alleged return of some of them to Pakistan. It 
is extraordinary that the Pakistani reported figure of 200,000 had 
remained steady for at least one month or more. We are, of course, not 
privileged to go inside Pakistan and collect statistics, but let not the 
Representative of Pakistan have any grievances about such authoritative 
statements as are available to us. 

Similarly, it should be easy for Pakistan to say what happened to the 
471 complaints we made. We presume they should know. We have 
replied to all the complaints brought to our notice. 

Yesterday, Ambassador Shahi dismissed a Manchester Guardian 
comment as frivolous. That his privilege, but I shall now supply some 
figures from the Christian Science Monitor given in its article, " The 
Agony and the Danger", of 31st July. It says : 

“The estimates of people killed, not counting” -I repeat : not count¬ 
ing- “those who died of famine and cholera have ranged up to a million.” 

International press estimates of the number of people killed up to 
mid-August by the army varies between a minimum of a quarter million 
to a maximum of 2 million persons. Is it, therefore, an exaggeration to say 

that the armed action has resulted in at least a million deaths ? 

• 

I have already referred to the type of election which is being worked 
out for bringing about normalcy in Pakistan. In this contest, a report has 
been received by Mr. Paul Marc Henri the United Nations Administrator 
for Relief in East Pakistan, prepared by United States Aid Mission 
experts. Parts of that report have been made available to the Sunday 
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Times of London ; and in its 10th October issue, William Shaweross, 
describing the conditions in East Pakistan, says, " The infra-structure of 
the country has totally collapsed". 

Mr. Victor Powell, of the Consortium of British Relief Charities, who 
relumed from Dacca last week, has estimated that only 20 to 30 percent 
of all industries in East Pakistan are working. "There are still reports from 
East Pakistan ", says Mr. Shaweross," of how the Government and army 
commander food trucks and boats and use hunger as a political weapon. 

If all this is not enough, it has been made clear in the United Nations 
report that that Government will allow United Nations Agencies to work 
only on post-cyclone relief projects that were begun before the spring 
civil war. Officially, they are not allowed to give relief to those affected 
by the war rather than by the floods. 

In the north, there was no flooding and it is there, as a result, that star¬ 
vation is likely to increase; because, so far, the Pakistan Government has 
forbidden access, except to permanent missionary bodies. 

In addition, the Assembly is aware of the large number of Pakistani 
diplomats, including several ambassadors, who have defected. The latest 
is the Pakistan Ambassador to Argentina, Mr. Momin. Are these the kind 
of people who will be influenced by the bogey of Indian propaganda ? No 
one can be more blind than the man who refuses to see. 

Another development in Pakistan, which is of intense international 
concern, is the reported sentence of death on Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. It 
would be good to hear a denial of that report. If anyone has seen him dur¬ 
ing the last six months, we do not know him; all we know is that his 
British lawyers were not allowed to see him, and we are certain that 
Pakistan would not have allowed any outside judge-even of the 
International Court-to be present at the trial. Anyway, newspaper reports 
indicate that the trial is over. 

Pakistan objects that any suggestion of political settlement with the 
elected leaders in an interference in Pakistan affairs. We in India have 
been burdened with over 9 million refugees as a direct consequence of 
Pakistan’s military action. Is it, in these circumstances, unreasonable or 
illogical to suggest the kind of solution which, in our view, should be 
arrived at in order to persuade the refugees to go back home ? 

Is it unreasonable or illogical to recommend a political solution to 
bring about the kind of confidence that is a pre-requisite for the return of 
the refugees ? is it illogical or unreasonable to suggest that, unless the 
refugees have a degree of security and hope for peaceful existence on 





their return home, they will be reluctant to go back ? If these are illogical 
and unreasonable suggestions, I am glad to see myself in the company of 
a large number of delegations, foreign Governments and numerous 
official and non-official organizations. If a country resents this kind of 
suggestion, how can it in the same breath ask for co-operation in solving 
a problem which is essentially of its own making ? 

Besides, what relief can we promise to the East Bengalis when we did 
nothing when their friends, relatives and fellow citizens were being 
killed, their women raped, their house smashed, property looted, children 
burnt, and their crops destroyed ? 

We have no intention of doing so, in spite of an invitation. All we can 
say is that this problem can be solved only between the rulers of Pakistan 
and its elected leaders, and we are disillusioned by the attempts to bring 
about a so-called normalization. 

It was only the other day that two Members of Parliament of the 
Netherlands had their invitations withdrawn, simply because they would 
not accept Pakistani figures for refugees. Senator Kennedy's case is much 
too well known, and I do not wish to dilate on it. 

The problem has been created by the campaign of genocide, and 
Pakistan must settle it in consultation and co-operation with its own peo¬ 
ple. There is undoubtedly tension in the area, but that too is the direct 
consequence of Pakistan's actions. Tension will disappear and refugees 
will go back whenever Pakistan chooses the wise course towards a polit¬ 
ical settlement. Unless that is done, all this public agitation for Indian co¬ 
operation is nothing but mere eye-wash. 

In fact, in spite of Pakistan apologists, the President of Pakistan has 
made it quite clear that he would not meet the Indian Prime Minister. 
Even in these days of permissiveness, I cannot bring myself to repeat the 
words the President used about our Prime Minister. The curious will find 
it in Le Figaro of Paris. That particular article was reproduced in The 
New York Times about two weeks ago. Apart from insulting the person, 
whom Pakistan would have us believe the General wishes to meet, he 
says bluntly: "I will not meet her ". So much for seeking co-operation. 

There are many instances in history when States have deliberately, 
and as acts of policy, promoted external tension in order to solve their 
domestic dificulties. Nothing is easier, and nothing is more dangerous. 
That is what Pakistan is trying to do today. 

A great crisis has overtaken Pakistan as a result of its own acts in 
using military force and repression against the people of East Pakistan in 





a situation which called for conciliation and compromise. To deflect the 
criticism of its own p>eople and of the international community from this 
crisis, a campaign is being mounted against India. But that will not 
resolve the crisis. 

The solution of the crisis lies between the Government in West 
Pakistan and the people of East Pakistan. If India advocates this, it is 
because what has happened in Pakistan is of extreme concern to the inter¬ 
national community, and particularly to India. Because of its geographi¬ 
cal location, India has to bear a heavy and continuous burden. While we 
speak of the return of the refugees, would it not be pertinent to ask why 
more and more of them are still coming ? Because the house is on fire, 
and the fire cannot be put out by bulets. It is not a question of our leav¬ 
ing Pakistan alone, it is the people of Pakistan who are steadily coming 
towards India. 

Before concluding, I should like to take this opportunity to thank 
the many Delegations that have spoken with sincerity and sympathy 
about the grave difficulties which we face. I should like to thank them 
publicly, and I should also like to state that we have appreciated the con¬ 
cern which they have shown for a problem created by Pakistan, but 
whose consequences affect us all. 







STATEMENT BY MR. AGHA SHAHI (PAKISTAN) IN THE U. N. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
October 13,1971 

During the general debate, my Delegation has stressed several times 
that we are not here to match arguments and score debating points. We 
regard the present India-Pakistan situation as too serious, and the imper¬ 
ative of peace too compelling to allow us exercises in debate. 

The reply just made by the Representative of India to what I said yes¬ 
terday, contains several misstatements and repetition of old charges 
which we have already refuted. No one in the Assembly, I am sure, 
enjoys a series of replies and counter replies which fail to advance the 
cause of peace, or to bring about a clearer understanding of a situation 
which involves a threat to peace. Nevertheless, in view of the earlier 
intervention of the Representative of India, I am duty bound to my 
Government to make a reasoned and dispassionate presentation to correct 
the picture that he has painted. 

First of all, the Representative of India seemed to be aggrieved that I 
exercised my right of reply yesterday, that is seven days after his-the 
Indian -statement of Allegation against us. 1 should like to assure him 
that we always believe in taking a pause and reflecting on any charges 
that may be made, so that we do not make impassioned replies, that we 
do not generate heat, but serve to enlighten this General Assembly. It is 
for that reason that we thought we should make a considered reply rather 
than the type of statement that we heard, a moment ago from the 
Representative of India. 

I was also greatly surprised when the Representative of India said that 
the points that had been made by me in the India-Pakistan exchanges 
were demolished by the Representative of Afghanistan. I am loath to 
finer from this that there has been any collusion between India and 
Afghanistan. 

We have heard for the umpteenth time that the Government of India 
does not wish to interfere in the intenal affairs of Pakistan, and yet the 
Representative of India launched into a veritable tirade over the internal 







development of Pakistan. He quoted certain political leaders of Pakistan 
about the nature of the Constitution of the political plan that has been put 
forward by Presedent Yahya Khan. Is comment of the internal constitu¬ 
tional development of a country not within the exclusive domestic juris¬ 
diction of a State ? While he quotes from the Pakistan press about what 
the political leaders of Pakistan have to say in exercise of the free expres¬ 
sion of opinion which obt ains in my country, yet he does not give credit 
to my Government that these critical opinions about the Govemment- 
which are not only critical, but very strongly critical-are in fact published. 
He still derides the situation in my country and states that we do not know 
that, this is all they have said because there is censorship, in Pakistan. If 
there were censorship, these critical comments against the Government 
by the political leaders of Pakistan would not have seen the light of day. 

The Representative of India was good enough to inform this General 
Assembly about the relationship between me and the Pakistani 
Ambassador in Washington, and to quote from what Ambassador Hilely 
stated in a television interview as to how the insurgents and the seces¬ 
sionist elements obtained arms. He was speaking of the situation between 
1st and 25th March, 1971, when the loyalty of large sections of the East 
Pakistani police, the para-military forces and the East Pakistani regiments 
were subverted. The loyalties of these elements of our armed forces from 
East Pakistan were subverted and they were incited to loot the armouries 
and the shops which sold arms and ammunition. Obviously, being para¬ 
military forces an members of the regular armed forces of Pakistan and 
East Pakistan, they were armed With weapons, and when they defected 
and rose in rebellion against the Government, they used these weapons 
against the Government’s forces. But that is not the end of the story. There 
has been infiltration of armed Indian elements into East Pakistan over a 
long period. The fact that arms and ammunition are being collected and 
sent by India into Pakistan is a fact of public knowledge. No attempt has 
been made by the Indian officials over the last few months to deny that 
they are supplying and arming the guerrillas. Only today, we have had a 
desptach in the New York Times from Sydney Schanberg, who is the 
New York Times correspondent based in India, about trainload after 
trainload of arms going to Calcutta for arming these insurgents so that 
they can step up their raids into East Pakistan. 

I can quote many correspondents from 25th March onwards, corre¬ 
spondents of world famous news papers-The Times of London, the Daily 
Telegraph and others-who have sent despatches to their editors about the 





extent of the involvements of India in the arming and training and 
unleashing of these insurgents, with the support and with the assistance 
of the Indian armed forces. 

We hear a great deal from Indian Representatives about the need 
strictly to observe the principles and purposes of the Charter, the 
Principles of Strengthening International Security, the Declaration on 
Principles of Friendly Relations, the Principles on which aggression 
should be defined, and we know that Indian Re-presentatives have them¬ 
selves taken an active part in formulating definitions of aggression, not 
definitions of International conduct, stating that the arming and inciting 
of guerrillas and sending them across international borders to carry out 
raids and sabotage are acts of aggression. But this is precisely what they 
are doing in regard to Pakistan; yet they say that they do not wish to inter¬ 
fere in our internal affaris. 

It is always most painful to have to enter into any argument as to the 
awful arithmetic of death or the number of casualties. The Representative 
of. India has persisted in stating that the casualties number "from a quater 
of a million to two million". Now, is it responsible to make such a state- 
ment-to take the liberty of giving a margin from a quarter of a million to 
two million, as if they are just figures or just inanimate units, and not liv¬ 
ing human beings? If we consider the laws of our own countries, every 
single death is investigated as the highest crime, and a country is most 
concerned and exercised over even a single casualty. But the 
Representative of India comes here and charges Pakistan with causing by 
the federal action against secessionist elements the death of between 
250,000 and 2,000,000 men, woman and children. 

What can one say of the requirements of veracity and precision when 
they make such allegations? Let me say that those figures which are 
always quoted by India and which have found their way into the world 
press have all emanated from Indian sources, from the secessionist ele¬ 
ments that have spread rumours and tried to defame the image of 
Pakistan. Members are all aware of the cyclone that occurred last 
November. At that time, certain charges were made by political parties in 
East Pakistan engaged in elections that the Government of Pakistan had 
not sufficiently mobilized all the resources to bring help to the survivors 
of that flood. Those political parties which made the charges against the 
Government did not deflect a single worker of their parties for the sake 
of humanity and relief to their own kith and kin. They were engaged in 
electioneering, campaigning and taking out processions, and yet they 
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charged the Federal Government of Pakistan with the responsibility; and 
let me tell the Assembly that they charged the Government of Pakistan 
with responsibility for genocide. 

Apparently, in this war of words, people have lost their sense of real¬ 
ity, words have lost their meaning. Not a single survivor of that cyclone 
died as a result of neglect. The casualties that took place were due to the 
flood; they all happened in the cyclone, within twenty-four hours, and yet 
the Government of Pakistan was accused by those political parties-which 
later on betrayed their secessionist colours of genocide. 

Let me also tell the Assembly that between 2nd March and 25th 
March, the Awami League took a series of actions to set up a parallel gov¬ 
ernment and defy the authority of the established Government. They 
issued directives to Government employees not to attend offices; they 
raised the flag of rebellion; they gave directions to courts and to com¬ 
mercial houses; they gave directives that no taxes should be paid to the 
Central Government, and it was they, the secessionist elements, which 
started the killing of innocent citizens. Those facts have been document¬ 
ed. When the armed forces, which were standing as spectators in order 
not to be accused of interfering in the political process, were at length 
ordered to suppress the killings, and when, as a result of their action, not 
more than two or three dozen people were killed, they were accused of 
genocide. The cry of genocide against the Government of Pakistan start¬ 
ed even before 25th March when the army took action to suppress the 
killing of innocent people in East Pakistan who were not of the same 
political persuasion as the secessionist element. 

Those are recorded, documented facts, and yet there has been a sup¬ 
pression of information. Those facts have not been allowed to find their 
way into the world press. Yet the Pakistan Government is accused of cen¬ 
sorship and suppression. 

However, let me tell you that the figures of death quoted by the 
Representative of India have all emanated from Indian sources. Those 
correspondents have been fed with those stories. I do not wish to well 
upon this farther, but if I am challenged I am ready to present further evi¬ 
dence before you. I have already stated that the insurgents and the seces- 
sionists-apart from those armed elements of our armed forces and para¬ 
military forces who stole arms from the armouries and who looted arms 
and ammunition shops-were supplied and armed by India, and I have 
drawn the Assembly's attention to an article in The New York Times of 
today. 
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In regard to the question that the Representative of India has raised 
about an alleged death sentence having been passed on sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, there is a news item in The New York Times today which states 
that a diplomatic defector from a Pakistan Mission made this statement 
on the authority of information that had been given to Pakistan Missions 
abroad before he defected. Let me here make a categorical statement: nei¬ 
ther my Mission nor any such Mission has received any information from 
my Government about the question of a sentence passed on Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. Therefore, any defector from this Mission, who goes 
and states to the press that a sentence of death has been executed, is not 
speaking the truth, and 1 would wish that the Representative of India had 
exercised due care and caution before he came to fling this charge at us. 

I will also tell this Assembly that certain diplomatic defectors have 
circulated, memoranda and letters to the correspondents here saying that 
Shiekh Mujibur Rahman is dead. What purpose is served by circulating 
such wrong statements and falsehood is beyond our comprehension, but, 
at least, we would hope that Representatives of sovereign States would 
exercise greater responsibility than pamphleteers and propagandists in 
making charges and innuen does against other Government. 

Let me pass from replies to these charges, which are painful to me as 
to all of you, to something more constructive. Let me avail myself of this 
opportunity to renew the offers made by the Government of Pakistan to 
arrest the deterioration of the present India-Pakistan situation and for the 
creation of a climate of confidence conducive to the return of the dis¬ 
placed persons. 

These are our offers : 

Firstly, to have the number of persons, who were displaced from East 
Pakistan and went to India, ascertained by an impartial international 
agency, so that the controversy regarding the numbers of refugees who 
have left East Pakistan may be finally laid to rest. Considering the wide 
disparity existing between the number calculated by us and that alleged 
by India, only an impartial agency could arrive at an assessment which 
would be beyond challenge. 

Secondly, we offer to arrange the stationing on both sides of the bor¬ 
der between East Pakistan and India of Representatives of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, to facilitate the return and 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons. That is a proposal which was 
made by the Secretary-General, and it is clear that a measure of that kind 
would go a Long way in improving the climate and establishing confi- 





dence. My Government affords all facilities to Representatives of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to visit areas of East 
Pakistan where refugees arc returning, and to meet them. On the other 
side of the border, however, a curtain has been drawn which hampers the 
return of the refugees. 

Thirdly, we offer to invite a good offices committee of the Security 
Council to confer with the Governments of both India and Pakistan 
regarding how the present tension between the two countries can be dis¬ 
pelled, to bring about the return of the displaced East Pakistanis from 
India in conditions of full security. 

Fourthly, we are ready to work out with India, in bilateral talks at any 
level ways and means by which the repatriation of the refugees could be 
accomplished and the threat of an armed conflict removed. 

Rather than prolong polemics, which merely add to bitterness, we 
would hope that the Government of India will not reject these offers. I 
know that it can say “they have been made before and we have turned 
them down”, but we would appeal to it to reconsider its rejections, 
because these are constructive offers and could bring about a true ame¬ 
lioration of the situation, so that we can contribute to the minimization of 
the aims demanded by both humanilarianism and peace, and I appeal 
again to the Representative of India not to be little these offers. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. AGHA SHAHI, REPRESENTATIVE 

OF PAKISTAN 
December 4,1971 

I thank you, Mr. President, and the Members of the Security Council 
for inviting the Pakistan Delegation to this Council meeting to be heard. 

This meeting of the Security Council is being held in one of the most 
extraordinary situations in the history of the United Nations. A Member 
State of the United Nations, India, has not only launched aggression on 
the territory of another Member State, Pakistan, but has openly demand¬ 
ed that Pakistan dismember itself and give up that part of its territory 
which contains the majority of its population. 

There is not Just an allegation that I am making before the Council. 
The world news about the statement of the Prime Minister of India, made 
on 1st December, that Pakistan should withdraw its troops from its east¬ 
ern part. The world also knows that Indian troops entered the territory of 
Pakistan and have been there since at least 21st November . The two facts 
are undeniable and are acknowledged by India. 

These are the two cardinal facts of the situation on which its consid¬ 
eration by the Security Council has to be based. Nothing like this has 
happened before in the contemporary age. 

There is no other example of a Member State of the United Nations 
which has recognized and had normal diplomatic relations with another 
Member State demanding that the latter withdraw its troops from its own 
territory and thus yield possession and control over it. India has not only 
made the demand but, in pursuance of it, has escalates its aggressive 
activities to bring about the disintegration of Pakistan. A challenge was 
thus hurled at Pakistan, and Pakistan has decided to meet it resolutely. 
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From this point of view, the situation that has been brought before the 
Security Council is not one which involves Pakistan alone. It involves 
every State that believes in the principle of territorial integrity of states, 
which is fundamental to the Charter of the United Nations. It concerns all 
who are in danger of being overrun by larger, more powerful and preda¬ 
tory neighbours. 

As far as Pakistan is concerned, 1 can pledge that we will not surren¬ 
der. Whatever tomorrow may bring, it will not be capitulation by 
Pakistan. Our freedom is too precious for us to bargain it away. Our stake 
in our national integrity is so great that we cannot possibly falter or fail. 
However, should the Security Council temporize with the situation, 
should it equivocate, should it become paralysed, should it fail to sup¬ 
press the aggression, one thing will certainly happen. The Charter of the 
United Nations will have been shattered. The basic understanding behind 
the very functioning of the United Nations will have been demolished. A 
damage will have been done to the international order symbolized by the 
United Nations which can never be repaired. 

Since, it is India which, after having resorted to large-scale use of 
force against the territorial integrity and political independence of 
Pakistan in total violation of the United Nations Charter, is now talking 
of defending itself against Pakistan's full-scale attack, the sequence of 
events of the past two weeks, since 21st November, needs to be kept 
clearly in mind. 

Pakistan's eastern province has been under a massive attack, since 
21st November, by India's regular troops, tanks and aircraft. The attack 
was launched simultaneously at half a dozen points along three sides of 
Indian's land frontier around East Pakistan. 

The Indian attack was unprovoked; it was on a large scale; it was co¬ 
ordinated; it was preceded by heavy artillery fire; and it was made under 
air cover. It was definitely not, as the Indians initially tried to maintain, 
only a stepping up of activity by the secessionist guerrillas. In the engage¬ 
ments that have taken place between the Pakistani and Indian armed 
forces, several of the Indian army units have been identified through 
Indian soldiers killed or captured. 

On 21st November, the Indian armed force launched the following 
attacks: On the south-eastern sector of East 'Pakistan, an Indian army, 
brigade-group, supported by armed helicopters, entered the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts district of East Pakistan, overran our border outposts and 
penetrated approximately 10 miles into our territory. To the north of this 





sector, another brigade group of the 23rd Indian Division, supported by the 
rest of the Division, launched in attack in the Belonia salient of the 
Noakhali, district of East Pakistan, pushing eight miles deep into Pakistan 
territory. In the Brahmanbaria sub-division, to the north-west of Belonia, 
attacks were launched by a battalion each from the 57th Indian Division 
against two of our border posts at Mukandpur and Saldanadi which were 
overrun. Further north, on the eastern front of East Pakistan, the Indians 
made repeated attacks against our border outposts at Karitola in 
Mymensingh-also known as Mominshahi district. These attacks were 
repulsed. In the northeast corner of East Pakistan, two Indian battalion 
groups attacked and overran our border outposts at Dhalai, Atgram and 
Zakiganj in the Maulavi Bazar sub-division of the Sylhet district. These 
Indian forces included two companies of Gurkhas. In the north-western area 
of East Pakistan, the Indians launched another attack in the Rangpur district. 
This was in the Bhurangamari salient, where an Indian brigade group pene¬ 
trated 15 miles into Pakistan territory up to Nageshwari. In the south-east 
sector-completing the three-sided front-in the Jessore district, a major offen¬ 
sive was launched by a brigade group of the 9th Indian Division, supported 
by armour and air cover, opposite Chaugacha. Indian tanks Penetrated about 
eight miles into Pakistan territory. An Indian air attack was challenged by 
the Pakistan Air Force. One Indian aircraft was destoryed, and we lost two 
over Pakistan territory. Six Indian tanks were destoryed in the engagement, 
and eight of ours were disabled. The Jessore air field was shelled by Indian 
artillery. All these attacks were synchronized and launched at widely sepa¬ 
rated parts of the frontier on 21st November last. 

As many as 12 Indian divisions were reported on 21st November to 
have been deployed around East Pakistan. In addition, there were 38 bat¬ 
talions of the Indian Border Security Force. The 2nd and 5th Indian 
Mountain Divsions, which were previously stationed in India's North- 
East Frontier Agency, were also moved towards East Pakistan. The 8th 
Mountain Division, consisting of six brigades, was brought to the East 
Pakistan border towards Sylhet from Nagaland, where only one brigade 
was left. Twelve squadrons of the Indian Air Force were placed around 
East Pakistan. A sizable Indian naval force comprising an aircraft carrier, 
frigates, landing ships and two submarines was standing by near 
Vizagapatam, in the Bay of Bengal, posing an amphibious threat to 
Chittagong and Chalna ports. The approaches to Chalna port were mined 
by the Indian forces. As a result, two merchant ships, chartered for car¬ 
rying foodgrains and other essential supplies, were damaged, seriously 
disrupting food supplies to East Pakistan. 





That was the position on 21st November, Since then, the Indian 
armed forces have continued their aggressive actions against Pakistan, 
including the crossing of our international borders and hostile action on 
our soil. In the past two weeks, the Pakistan armed forces have continued 
to resist Indian aggression in all the sectors. 

To understand the nature of the present hostilities, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the details of the fighting that preceded and culminated in 
the full-scale war on 3rd December. 

i shall refer first to the Jessore sector . On this south-western front of 
East Pakistan, since 21st November, the Indians have used tank and 
heavy artillery fire. Some of the attacks were in brigade strength. The 
Indians had some successes against thinly-held Pakistani positions, and 
captured Chaugacha, six miles inside our territory, and also Jiban Nagar. 
Their attacks were bulunted in the Buinda Simulia, Krishanpur, Jamalpur 
and Nabagram areas. Indian casualties in the Jessore sector were estimat¬ 
ed at about 150 killed and over 500 wounded. Severel Indian tanks were 
destroyed. Units of the Indian armed forces, identified in the Jessore sec¬ 
tor, Included those belonging to the 14th Punjab Regiment and the 1st 
Jammu and Kashmir Battalion of the 350th Brigade of the 9th Indian 
Infantry Division. 

In the Dinajpur-Rangpur sector, Indian pressure on this north-eastern 
front was concentrated for several days in the Hilli area of Dinajpur dis¬ 
trict. Other areas in which fighting took place were Pachhagarh, 
Nageshwari., Aurpara, Bantara and Mirzapur. 

Indian tanks and aircraft were used in these attacks. Units of the 
Indian armed forces identified in the Dinajpur-Rangpur sector included 
the 165th Mountain Brigade of the 10th Indian Mountain Division, 4th 
Rajput Regiment-the 7th Marhatta Light Infantry and the 9th Indian 
Mountain Division. 

TTie Sylhet sector which in the north-east, was subjected to heavy 
Indian pressure from the very first day of the attack against East Pakistan. 
Heavy fighting continued near Atgram, two miles inside Paki.stan, and at 
Rakiganj, Rodhanagar, Kanairghat, Gauripur, Chandeipur, Lakshmipur, 
Latumura Shamsher Nagar. Indian casualties were estimated at over 225 
dated and a hundred wounded. Indian units identified in the sylhet sector, 
included the 4th Kumaon of the 81st Mountain Brigade and the 85th 
Indian Border Security Force. 

In the Comilla sector, the Indians in this part of East Pakistan exert¬ 
ed pressure on Kasba, Akhaura, Angadar Bazar, Phataba Nagar, Gazipur, 
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Chuddagram and Morachale. In one battle alone 197 Indian soldiers, 
belonging to the 19th Punjab Battalion of the 57th Indian Mountain 
Division, were killed. Other Indian army units identified in the Comilla 
sector included a Dogra battalion, raised in Jammu. Elements of a new 
Indian division have been moving into this sector in the last few days. 

In the Mymensingh district, also known as Mominshahi, on the east¬ 
ern front of East Pakistan, Indian forces, including a battalion of the 13th 
Guards, fought in the Kamalpur area. Fresh Indian troops arrived in this 
sector on 2nd December. 

In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which is the south-eastern segment of 
the East Pakistan front, the fighting has been mainly in the Chota Harina 
area. The 9th Gurkha Battalion was identified as being in action in this 
area. 

That is a brief record of direct Indian aggression, in the last two 
weeks, against the eastern part of Pakistan, and of the continued presence 
of Indian armed forces inside our borders on that front. Thus, the fact is 
established beyond denial or dispute that the Indian army, backed by its 
air force, has been committing aggression against Pakistan from at least 
21st November. Governments which have their own independent means 
of information about developments in the India-Pakistan sub-continent 
have been aware of these unprovoked large-scale armed attacks. 

On the afternoon of 3rd December, India opened new fronts, this time 
against the western part of Pakistan. This action was launched by India’s 
ground forces operating under air cover, and followed four days of 
aggressive aerial reconnaissance by the Indian air force over West 
Pakistan. Early in the afternoon, the Indian army moved towards border 
posts manned by the Pakistan Rangers. On being challenged, the Indians 
opened fire with small arms, wounding our men. The Rangers fired back 
on the Indians in self-defence. Incidents took place simultaneoulsy in the 
Shakargarh salient, Kasur, Hussainiwala, and Rahim Yar Khan, opposite 
the Rajasthan province of India. 

Indians also mounted a military action in the Poonch area in the dis¬ 
puted State of Jammu and Kashmir. Two hours later, the Indians began 
major attacks with massive artillery support. Those major attacks were 
directed towards Chhamb in the disputed State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and across the international frontier in the Sialkot area, also in an area 
between Jassar Bridge and Lahore, and on the Rajasthan front opposite 
Rahim Yar Khan. The Inidan army attack was supported by the Indian air 
force. 
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In the face of this obviously pre-planned and large-scale offensive 
along a 5oo miles front, the armed forces of Pakistan could not but fight 
back. The air force, therefore, struck the forward airfields, close to the 
Pakistan border, at Srinagar and Avantipur in Indian-occupied Kashmir 
and at Pathankot and Amritsar. 

The perfidious nature of the Indian aggression is clear from the out¬ 
right and irresponsible falsehood which was perpetrated by India. The 
falsehood lay in India's denial that its forces were involved in the serious 
fighting which began in the territory of Pakistan on 21st November. On 
22nd November, a spokesman for the Defence Ministry of the 
Government of India stated ; "Our troops are under strict instructions not 
to cross the border". 

That statement was made when those troops had already crossed the 
border, and when fighting was taking place inside the territory of 
Pakistan. On 24th November, however, a Reuters dispatch reported as 
follows: 

"An Indian Government spokesman admitted today that Indian tanks 
had crossed the border into East Pakistan last Sunday (that is, 21st 
November), when they destroyed 13 Pakistani tanks. The spokesman said 
that the Indian forces had acted under modified instructions which 
allowed them to cross the frontiers in self-defence. He confirmed that 'our 
(that is Indian) tanks have been in action in self-defence on Sunday '. 
Asked whether they had gone into East Pakistan, he replied, 'Naturally; 
they had to cross the border’. 

I would appeal to you, Mr. President, and to the Members of the 
Security Council to keep this square contradiction between a denial and 
an admission of the same fact on the part of India clearly in view. 

When it had to admit that it was directly participating in the fighting 
in Pakistan territory, India cited the right of self-defence. But since when 
is it permissibile under the Charter of the United Nations for a Member 
State which is not attacked to enter the territory of another Member State 
in the name of self-defence ? 

It would be fantastic to allege that Pakistan, which is one-fourth 
India's size, whose armed forces are vastly outnumbered by India's in 
both man-power and equipment, and which at present is grappling with a 
severe internal crisis, launclied-or even contemplated-an armed attack on 
India in November. The territory of Pakistan in the east is surrounded on 
three sides by India and separpted by the whole width of northern India 
from our teiTitory in the west. The direct air link between the two parts of 





Pakistan was severed in February this year by the Indian Government 
through an illegal act banning the overflight of Pakistan's aircraft. 
Moreover , only a small part of our army is stationed in the east. In the 
face of these facts, what could be more mythical than a plan of armed 
attack on India by Pakistan in November? Indeed, hardly any situation is 
conceivable where the plea of self-defence would be more grotesque. 

It was, of course, to be expected that India should have contrived an 
excuse for launching an armed attack on Pakistan by alleging that 
Pakistan's forces intruded into Indian territory, at a certain time and place. 
When listening to these allegations, regardless of thier falsehood, the 
Security Council has to bear in mind the principle that a State which is 
the victim in its own territory of subversive and /or terrorist acts by irreg¬ 
ular, volunteer or armed bands organized by another State, is entitled to 
take all reasonable and adequate steps to safeguard its evidence and its 
institutions. This principle, recognized in international law, has been well 
stated by Member States of different continents and political alignment of 
their proposed definitions of aggression. Pakistan by no means exceeded 
this right in suppressing armed and terrorist bands which aimed to bring 
about a dismemberment of the State. 

The facts of the situation prior to 3rd December which are beyond 
controversy are; 

Firstly by, Pakistan has been the victim of acts of sabotage, subver¬ 
sion and terrorism committed by armed bands organized by India. 

Secondly by, these acts have involved incursions into Pakistan by 
those bands operating from Indian territory and having their bases in 
India . 

Thirdly by, even the most elementary considerations of internal secu¬ 
rity for Pakistan demanded the capture or expulsion of those bands from 
Pakistan. 

1 can state with a full sense of responsibility that at no time and place 
did the armed forces of Pakistan stationed in the east take any steps 
beyond those which were adequate to safeguard the borders of the State 
and to maintain internal security in Pakistan. 

Even if it may be assumed, contrary to’the facts, that some excess, in 
the form of a local encroachment across the border might have occurred 
somewhere, there was no warrant for India's claim that the invasion of 
Pakistan was justified by recourse to the right of self-defence. 

No less frivolous and unwarranted was the Indian claim that Indian 
attacks on Pakistan were justified because they were in support of insur- 





gent forces in Pakistan. Even if these insurgent forces were not stationed 
in Indian territory and were not operating from it, the acknowledgement 
by India that it was giving them arms and other support would amount to 
an admission not only of interference in the affairs of Pakistan but also of 
indirect aggression. Since, the incontrovertible fact is that these forces are 
trained, organized, financed, given arms and equipment and furnished 
bases by India, and that their operations are directed by India, they are 
nothing but irregular Indian forces. Their continuing sabotage and incur¬ 
sions, accompanied and supported by the military activity of the regular 
Indian armed forces, constitute aggression by India as much as does an 
assault by an unmixed regular Indian force. 

I need hardly cite any evidence here of the fact that the insurgent 
forces are organized, supported and directed by India. The fact is self- 
admitted. On 20th July, the Foreign Minister of India stated in the Indian 
Parliament that- 

“India is doing everything possible”-! repeat "everything possible”- 
“to support the liberation army”. 

The situation which has been brought before the Security Council is, 
as 1 submitted at the outset, one of a breach of the peace. This is but a 
culmination of a series of menacing acts of interference in Pakistan's 
internal affairs committed by India. The naiutre of Pakistan's internal cri¬ 
sis is outside the Security Council's concern. 1 shall not walk into the trap 
laid by the New Delhi Government, which seeks to justify its interference 
and aggression by dwelling on Pakistan's internal crisis. I hope and trust 
that the Security Council will similarly guard against the debate ranging 
over areas outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations.The Security 
Council is concerned with international peace, not with the internal peace 
and political life of a Member State. Whatever be the private evaluations 
of the happenings inside Pakistan, whatever judgment may be made by 
individuals groups of the rights and wrongs of the situation in Pakistan, 
there can be no valid ground for India’s interference in it. 

One principle is basic to the maintenance of a peaceful world order, 
and it is that no political, economic, strategical, social or ideological con¬ 
siderations may by invoked by one State to justify its interference in the 
internal affairs of another State any more than they can be cited as a 
ground for aggression direct or indirect. We all know the many 
Declarations of the General Assembly which have affirmed this principle. 
I shall not refer to all of them here because recognition of this principle 
and its incorporation into the law of the United Nations is not dependent 
on those declarations. It is enough to refer to the Declaration on the 





Inadmissibility of Intervention in the Domestic Affairs of States and the 
Protection of Their Independence and Sovereignty adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1965. [General Assembly Resolution 2131 (SS)] 

Operative paragraph 1 of that Declaration states : 

"No State has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any rea¬ 
son whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. 
Consequently, armed intervention and all other forms of interference or 
attempted threats against the personality of the State or against its politi¬ 
cal, economic and cultural elements, are condemned." 

Operative paragraph 2 slates : 

“.... no State shall organize, assist, forment, finance, incite or tolerate 
subversive, terrorist or armed activities directed towards the violent over¬ 
throw of the regime of another Stale, or interfere in civil strife in another 
Slate." 

Operative paragraph 4 states ; 

".... the practice of any form of intervention not only violates the spir¬ 
it and letter of the Charter of the United Nations but also leads to the cre¬ 
ation of situations which threaten international peace and security." 

I may recall here that India was a Member of the Committee which 
prepared that Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention in the 
Domestic Affairs of States. It is well - know that India has been 
Prominent at the United Nations for its advocacy of the principle of non¬ 
interference. What has motivated this advocacy is ill concealed, and we 
in Pakistan know it very well. Oblivious of the fact that Jammu and 
Kashmir is not, and cannot, be recognized as part of India unless an 
impartial plebiscite in that State returns a verdict in favour of it accession 
to India, India has vainly sought to close all avenues for Pakistan giving 
moral and political support to the people of Jammu and Kashmir in their 
struggle for self-determination. But I shall leave that aside for the 
moment. What is interesting is that India's motivation has been strong 
enough to prevail over its relation, even with those Powers with whom it 
professes to be friendly speaking at the 1441st meeting of the Security 
Council on 21st August, 1968 which had developments in 
Czechoslovakia on its agenda, the India Representative read the state¬ 
ment made that day by the Prime Minister of India. Here is part of that 
statement; 

"Non-interference by one country in the internal affairs of another 
constituences the very basis of peaceful co-existence. We have always - 
believed that international relations should be governed by respect for the 





sovereignty and independence of nations, big and small. We have always 
stood for the right of every country to develop its personality according 
to its own traditions, aptitudes and genius. India has always raised her 
voice whenever these principles have been violated". 

That was the statement of the Prime Minister of India against inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of other States. 

In startling contrast to those pronouncements, India's interventionist 
role in Pakistan's affairs has been blatant from the beginning of this year. 
This role has preceded and caused Pakistan's internal crisis. The object 
has been nothing else than to ensure that the outcome of political and con¬ 
stitutional developments in Pakistan should be the dismemberment of 
Pakistan. 

To avoid undue length, 1 shall only briefly list these major acts of 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan by India : 

Firstly, even before elections were held in Pakistan in December, 
1970, a pipeline for the supply of arms and ammunition by India, to cer¬ 
tain elements which were plotting the disintegration of Pakistan, had been 
set up. 

Secondly, in February, 1971, India engineered the hijacking to 
Pakistan of one of its aircraft flying from Jammu and Kashmir. The 
hijackers were Indian intelligence agents. From this incident, India 
obtained a pretext to ban the overflights of Pakistani aircraft from West 
Pakistan to East Pakistan over Indian territory. This ban was totally ille¬ 
gal, but it cut the direct air link between the two parts of Pakistan. Indian 
official sources even said that the restoration of the air link would be 
viewed with deep misgivings by the people of East Pakistan. 

Thirdly, immediately after the negotiations towards a political con¬ 
sensus in Pakistan with regard to the future constitution of the country 
broke down, the Indian Parliament adopted a resolution pledging support 
to one of the parties. 1 put it to the members of the Security Council here: 
would any of your Governments ever think of such action in relation to 
an internal crisis in a neighbouring country? 

Fourthly, the upheaval in East Pakistan was accompanied by, and 
gained in malignancy from, the propaganda barrage unleashed by India. 
It was the vastly exaggerated and sensationalized reports published by the 
Indian press and picked up by foreign news media which produced the 
panic in East Pakistan that resulted in a large-scale exodus. 

Fifthly, India exploited the refugee problem for military, political and 
diplomatic purposes. Militarily, it created from among the displaced per- 





sons an irregular army. Politically, India cultivated the belief among the 
displaced persons that they would go back not to Pakistan as constituted, 
but to a new sovereignty in East Pakistan. There are on record numerous 
statements to this effect made by Ministers of the Indian Central 
Government. Diplomatically, India made use of the refugee situation for 
its campaign to secure the stoppage of all economic assistance to 
Pakistan. 

Sixthly, whatever the nature of the crisis in Pakistan, it posed no mil¬ 
itary threat to India. But India immediately massed a force of over five 
divisions on or near the borders of East pakistan soon after the internal 
crisis broke out. What other motive than that of intimidating Pakistan and 
encouraging saboteurs and subversionists could have moved India to 
make this demonstration of its military might at the time that the gar¬ 
risons in East Pakistan were hard pressed in overcoming armed insur¬ 
gency? 

This is a mere summary of India's interference in Pakistan’s internal 
affairs, which has now culminated in aggression on Pakistan's territory. 
There is only one result of the internal crisis in Pakistan which is truly 
international in its nature, and we readily acknowledge it to be so. That is 
the problem of at large number of people who left East Pakistan and are 
at present on Indian soil. But this problem, while international in nature, 
is not political. It would have been a political problem if Pakistan were to 
deny the right of these uprooted people to return to their homes, to be 
restored their properties and to live in their own country in perfect secu¬ 
rity of life and honour. Since, far from denying their right, Pakistan is 
most anxious to receive them back, since Pakistan has welcomed the 
assi.stance of the United Nations in facilitating their voluntary repatria¬ 
tion, since Pakistan is anxious to arrange this rehabilitation as speedily as 
possible, the problem is purely a humanitarian one. It is a problem which 
can be solved with compassion and understanding. It is a problem whose 
.solution demands co-operation between India and Pakistan and of both 
countries with the United Nations. Of all problems, it is the one with 
which playing politics is totally indefensible. 

But that is what India did. In fact, by blocking the return of the dis¬ 
placed persons to Pakistan as constituted, India tried to link the fate of 
this mass of human beings with the dismemberment of Pakistan. 

It is being said that a climate of confidence.is necessary for the return 
of the displaced persons. The statement is unexceptionable, if the phrase 
"a climate of confidence" is understood in its normal sense. The 
Government of Pakistan has done its utmost to re.store such a climate. 
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Would these efforts not have been much more effective if India also had 
co-operated ? Would India's co-operation with the United Nations not 
have greatly strengthened the Organization and its presence in East 
Pakistan ? Would this not have furnished another element of reassurance 
and thus itself contributed to restoring the climate conductive to the repa¬ 
triation of the refugees? 1 leave it to the Members of the Security Council 
to judge how vastly different the present situation would have been but 
for India's intransigence. 

In short, the present situation, now gravely threatening international 
peace and security, is nothing but an outcome or India's sustained hostil¬ 
ity to Pakistan. This hostility did not begin with Pakistan's internal crisis. 
It merely found in that crisis a potent means for the execution of its 
designs, an occasion and opportunity unlike any that had been presented 
before. The Head of the Indian institute for Defence Studies and Analyses 
stated : 

"What India must realize is the fact that the break-up of Pakistan is in 
our own interests, an opportunity the like of which will never come". 

An Indian political publicist, Mr. S. Swamy, wrote in Motherland, 
New Delhi, of 15th June ; 

"The break-up of Pakistan is not only in our external security inter¬ 
ests but also in our internal security interests. India should emerge as a 
super-power internationally and we have to nationally integrate our citi¬ 
zens for this role. For this, the dismemberment of Pakistan is an essential 
pre-condiition". 

Yet another publicist, Mr. J. A. Naik, saw in Pakistan's disintegration 
the road to great power status for India in the region. The consensus at a 
political symposium held in New Delhi, as reported in the Hindustan 
Times of 1st April-that is, immediately after the outbreak of the internal 
crisis in Pakistan-was that India must "make best of what was described 
as the opportunity of the century". 

Least it be thought that these are merely the pipedreams of political 
theoreticians, let me quote here some official pronouncements made from 
India. Addressing the Rotary Club in New Delhi on 11th August, as 
reported in The Statesman of New Delhi the next-day, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, the Defence Minister of India said: 

"Bangladesh has got to become a reality and it will become so, oth¬ 
erwise those would be an imminent danger to India". This clearly means 
that India considers the preservation of Pakistan's territorial integrity as 
an "imminent danger" to it. In fact the Prime Minister of India said on 1st 





December that the presence of Pakistan troops in East Pakistan-that is, in 
Pakistan territory-constituted a threat to India's security. 

On 18th September, as reported in The Statesman of 19th September, 
the Defence Minister of Indian further said ; 

"It was inconceivable that Pakistan would grant independence to 
Bangladesh, but we would have to work towards a situation in which 
Pakistan will be left with no alternative." 

What that situation would be was spelled out by the Indian Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analysis, to which 1 referred a moment ago. Its 
Head, writing in the Illustrated Weekly of India of 15th August under the 
heading "Must we go to war?”, stated, “A war with Pakistan would be a 
brief affair". In the event of such a brief war, the sequence was visualized 
as follows by the Indian Institute for Defence Studies, and I am sure the 
quotation will be interesting to the Members of the Security Council: 

"There is no doubt that the Security Council would meet to call 
upon both nations to end the fight. Whether the fight should be ended 
immediately or continued for a period of time is a matter for India to con¬ 
sider. At this stage, it should be India’s endeavour to get Bangladesh as 
one of the recognized parties to the dispute. In fact, that is the appropri¬ 
ate way to win international recognition for Bangladesh. It should be 
made clear that the cease-fire cannot be signed in the Bengal sector unless 
the Bangladesh Commander is recognized as an independent sector com¬ 
mander for the purposes of cease-fire, and the Bangladesh Government is 
recognized as a party to the dispute as a whole." 

The paper from which that quotation was an excerpt was fully report¬ 
ed in The Times of London on 13th July. Again, there is no room for 
doubt that this thinking was consistent with official policy. 

In October, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, the Indian Defence Minister-and 1 
apologize for quoting him and again and again, but though his volubility 
furnishes some useful material it cannot be supposed that he does not 
express the thinking of the Government of which he is a prominent mem¬ 
ber-stated that any war with Pakistan would be fought on its soil and 
Indiawould not vacate the territory occupied during the conflict. He 
added, "We shall go right up to Lahore and Sialkot and shall not come 
back whatever be the consequences". 

It is thus clear that it was India's belligerence which gave a dimension 
to Pakistan's internal crisis that it would never have had otherwi.se. To say 
this is not to make light of our domestic situation. The crisis we have 
faced this year has been a supreme tragedy for our country. But may 1 not 
ask this: have not other nations-nations which are models of cohesion 





now-gone through similar traumatic experiences in the past ? One differ¬ 
ence is that they escaped the distortions of international publicity to 
which Pakistan has been a victim. Another and much greater differences 
that they did not have a hostile and bigger neighbour that had first 
fomented their civil strife and exacerbated it and then committed aggres¬ 
sion, as India has done in our case. 

The Secretary-General rightly pointed out in his memorandum of 
20th July, to the President of the Security Council that- 

“.the crisis is unfolding in the context of the long-standing and 

unresolved differences between India and Pakistan-differences which 
gave rise to open warfare only six year ago.” 

The India-Pakistan question has been on the agenda of the Security 
Council since 1948. The outstanding dispute between the two countries 
relating to the disposition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir is one 
which has been discussed at more than a hundred meetings of the 
Security Council and has been the subject of as many as 22 resolutions 
and two statement of consensus of the Security Council. Let me make it 
clear that there will never be real peace between India and Pakistan-and 
I use the word 'peace' in the sense of something more than an absence of 
fighting-unless this dispute is resolved in accordance not with India's or 
Pakistan's wishes, not with the interests of any foreign power or group of 
powers, but with the Will of the people of Jammu and Kashmir. An inter¬ 
national agreement exists-concluded under the auspices of the United 
Nations-that the disposition of the State should be determined by an 
impartial plebiscite under the auspices of the United Nations. India has 
persistently refused to implement that agreement. The strain thus caused 
in relations between India and Pakistan has never been relaxed during the 
last 23 years for the simple reason that while the rest of the world may at 
times forget the Kashmir dispute, neither the people of Kashmir them¬ 
selves nor their brethern the people of Pakistan can ever be oblivious to 
it, even if the disputes nothing but a manifestation of India's chauvinism 
and its refusal to arrive at an equitable settlement with Pakistan that 
would establish good neighbourly relations between the two countries on 
a lasting basis. 

The root cause of the hostilities between India and Pakistan is there¬ 
fore not the occurrences of this year, but the policy so far pursued by 
Indian rulers- the policy of denying Pakistan's international rights and 
refusing to resolve outstanding issues between the two countries accord¬ 
ing to the recognized means of pacific settlement. Normalcy in relations 
between the two neighbours in South Asia will come not by waving a 






magic wand, nor with declarations, nor with No-War pacts, but with the 
readiness of both parties to resolve situations of friction and to settle dis¬ 
putes in the only way that can be done-namely, employing the means list¬ 
ed in Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

How anxious Pakistan has been to avert the eruption of hostilities is 
amply borne out by the fact that the Government of Pakistan responded 
affirmatively to every proposal that would bring about the peaceful reso¬ 
lution of the present India-Pakistan situation. The President of Pakistan 
some months ago declared his readiness to meet with the Prime Minister 
of India anywhere anytime. The response from India was totally negative. 
On 20th November, the President of Pakistan extended his hand of friend¬ 
ship to India. India's answer was the major armed attack on Pakistan 
launched the next day. 

Lastly, the Security Council is aware that on 20th October, the 
Secretary-General addressed a letter to the President of Pakistan and the 
Prime Minister of India in which he said : 

"In this potentially very dangerous situation, I feel that it is my duty 
as Secretary-General to do all that I can to assist the Governments imme¬ 
diately concerned in avoiding any development which might led to dis¬ 
aster. I wish Your Excellency to know, therefore, that my good offices are 
entirely at your disposal if you believe that they could be helpful at any 
time." 

The President of Pakistan promptly welcomed the offer, and invited 
the Secretary-General to visit India and Pakistan to discuss ways and 
means for the withdrawal of forces of both sides; from their borders. But 
what was Ind ia's response ? The Prime Minister of India answered the 
Secretary-General's letter on 16th November, 27 days later a situation of 
daily increasing tension, and in her letter made the allegation that 
Pakistan was "seriously preparing to launch a large-scale conflict with 
India". 

Now, if that allegation were correct it would have been all the more 
reason for India to invite the Secretary-General to visit the sub-continent 
and help to defuse the situation. But the Prime Minister of India laid such 
conditions on the exercise of his good offices by the Secretary-General as 
would make him far exceed his competence. She demanded, politely but 
unmistakably, that the Secretary-General "view the problem in perspec¬ 
tive", and that he interfere in Pakistan's affairs by making "efforts to bring 
about a political settlement in East Pakistan". Needless to say, the mes¬ 
sage was that the Secretary-General is welcome if he executes India's 
political designs ; otherwise, not. 
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For some weeks, the refrain in Indian pronouncements was that 
Pakistan was planning a large-scale conflict with India. But, in October, 
the Pre.sident of Pakistan suggested a mutual pull-back of the forces of 
both countries from their borders. If the Indian leaders believed in their 
own propaganda, they would have welcomed the offer. But the Prime 
Minister of India summarily rejected it on the grounds that Pakistan's 
lines of communication to the borders were shorter than those of India. 

Wishing to avoid controversy, the President of Pakistan modified his 
earlier suggestion and said that if withdrawal to peace-time stations was 
not possible then at least the troops, along with armour and artillery, 
could be pulled back to a mutually agreed safe distance on either side of 
the border to provide a sen.se of security to both sides. 

Could anything be more fair? Could any guarantee better prove 
Pakistan's desire to avoid war with India? In brief, the present situation 
confronting the Security Council is one in which one Member State 
resorted to every means, including the classical form of aggression, 
namely, an armed attack, to break up another Member State. Since India's 
aggression could have succeeded unless it was firmly opposed, Pakistan 
could not abdicate its right to rake appropriate counter-measures. It is 
now for the Security Council to find the means to make India desist from 
its war of aggression. Only those means devised by the Security Council 
which are consistent with our indepedence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and with the principle of non-intervention in the domestic 
affairs of Member States, will command my Government's support and 
co-operation. 

Before J end, 1 feel compelled to make a few observations on the 
debate which aro.se in this Council from the proposal of the 
Representative of the Soviet Union to invite the representatives of a so- 
called entity. The Representative of India was out of order when he inter¬ 
vened on this question because only Members of the Security Council 
can participate in a procedural debate. Rule 39 of the rules of procedure 
was quoted in favour of extending the invitation. But let me remind the 
Security Council that the rules of procedure must be subordinate and sub¬ 
servient to the Articles of the Charter of the United Nations, and one of 
the fundamental principles of the Charter is that of the territorial integri¬ 
ty of Member States. Any move under rule 39 of the Council's rules of 
procedure which runs counter to this fundamental principle of the Charter 
is outside the competence of the United Nations and of the Security 
Council, because the Security Council must interpret its rules in consis¬ 
tence with the fundamental provisions of the Charter. 





The proposal to invite the so-called delegation in question is only 
seemingly innocent. We have been told that the Council would benefit 
from the information that may be given in regard to the deteriorating sit¬ 
uation leading to the armed clashes between India and Pakistan. 

But with regard to such information, all Members of ihe Security 
Council and those of the General Assembly and of the Non- 
Governmental organizations have been deluged with material submitted 
by the so-called representatives of a particular entity, and so much has 
appeared in the press that no further purpose could be served by giving it 
official recognition and circulating its documents to the Members of the 
Security Council. 

I said that this proposal is only seemingly innocent, because funda¬ 
mentally it would mean that at one stroke, by seating such so-called rep¬ 
resentatives, the Security Council would have struck at the territorial 
integrity of a Member State, and sought to dismember Pakistan by 
according this kind of recognition. 

What is this entity on behalf of which the Representative of India has 
circulated a document, and which it now demands be seated at this 
Council table and be given a hearing ? It is a group of men contrived, 
organized and established by India, a counti'y which has carried out sub¬ 
version, has aided secession and rebellion against Pakistan, has engaged 
in aggression against Pakistan, and is now at war with Pakistan. And, this 
group of men have their seat in Calcutta. We know that right here in New 
York, there are a number of organizations and entities which claim to 
speak in the names of certain legitimate Governments, or so-called legit- 
imtte Governments, and they deluge us with material and request us to 
have it circulated as official documents of various organs of the United 
Nations. Should we begin to adopt this practice of complying with their 
request in contravention of the principles of the Charter ? 

It has been contended that the letter of the nine Delegations asking for 
a meeting of the Security Council refers to ". . . the recent deteriorating 
situation which has led to armed clashes between India and Pakistan" 
(S/10411). What is the situation which occasioned the request for this 
meeting by the nine Delegations? The situation in Pakistan was brought 
to the attention of the Members of the Security Council by the Secretary- 
General in his memorandum of 20th July, and again in November, the 
Members of the Security Council refused to meet on the basis of the 
information that was supplied by the Secretary-General when he was in 
fact, though not explicitly, exercising his functions under Article 99 of the 
Charter. For, there is no other provision of the Charier under which the 
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Secretary-General can bring a situation affecting peace and security to the 
knowledge and attention of the Members of the Security Council. The sit¬ 
uation, which occasioned the letter from the nine Delegatoins, is that 
which erupted yesterday because of fullscale hostilities between Indian 
and Pakistan. 1 would submit that the Security Council should interpret 
this document strictly, and not with retrospective effect, because it had 
not thought it fit to meet to consider the situation when certain aspects 
were brought before the Members of the Security Council by the 
Secretary-General. 

Finally, we believe that the refugee problem is a humanitarian one. 
We are ready to do anything that the international community requests us 
to do on the basis of a humanitarian approach to ensure the repatriation 
of these refugees in conditions of honour, security of life and restoration 
of property. And to say now that in a situation in the sub-continent, when 
the flames of war threaten to envelop 700 million people, the refugees 
who are in Indian should be accorded a kind of representation in and 
before the Security Council, is something which is so unprecedented that 
the Security Council would have to ponder deeply the consequences of its 
actions, 1 would make an appeal that the Security Council act with every 
sense of responsibility and respect for the fundamental principles of the 
Charter. And should a dangerous precedent be set, then Pakistan would 
have to real praise seriously its co-operation with the Security Council 
and the United Nations. 







STATEMENT BY MR. SAMAR SEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 

December 4,1971 

I am grateful to the Council for the invitation to India to participate 
in this important debate, but I should like to make it quite clear, at the 
beginning, that we are not here under Article 31 of the Charter. We are 
here under rules 37 and 38 of the rules of procedure. This point is most 
important for us, and I shall elaborate on it some what. 

We have heard a long statement from the Ambassador of Pakistan, 
which tells the story from 21st November, and quickly-and I thought 
rather casually-brushes aside much that has happened before. We do not 
represent a military regime, and I do not wish to go into many military 
details now. But I would, however, suggest that it is neither right nor 
proper that we should start our discussion on any particular date . The his¬ 
tory which lies behind this great tragedy has been reported by many peo¬ 
ple, but I shall only quote a few paragraphs from the Secretary-General’s 
report, which is part of the agenda item. The Secretary-General says: 

"7. It is for these reasons that 1 am taking the unusual step of report¬ 
ing to the President of the Security Council on a question which has not 
been inscribed on the Council's agenda. The political aspects of this mat¬ 
ter are of such far-reaching importance that the Secretary-General is not 
in a position to suggest precise courses of action before the Members of 
the Security Council have taken note of the problem. 1 believe, however, 
that the United Nations, with its long experience in peace-keeping and 
with its varied resources for conciliation and persuasion, must, and 
should, now play a more forthright role in attempting both to mitigate the 
human tragedy which has already taken place and to avert the further 
deterioration of the situation.” (S/10410) 

Therefore, the first problem we are facing, the particular situation we 
are confronting today, has a long history behind it. This history is essen¬ 
tially a history between the West Pakistan regime and the people of 
Bangladesh. Therefore, without the participation of the people of 
Bangladesh, it would be impossible for us to obtain a proper perspective 
of the problem. 






The Ambassador of Pakistan brushed aside these people as groups of 
either refugees or rebels. They are nothing of the sort. They are the elect¬ 
ed representatives of 75 million people. There is neither normalcy nor 
peace in East Pakistan, and as a result, we have suffered aggression after 
aggression. Now, in order to come to a solution which would be accept¬ 
able to the Council and acceptable to those who are responsible for run¬ 
ning the country, it is essential, in our opinion, that the Representatives of 
Bangladesh should be present here. I am most grateful to the 
Representative of Italy for having mentioned that I was perhaps out of 
order in bringing up this question, but as the Representative of Pakistan 
has already pointed out, this is a substantive matter. 

Now, the Ambassador of Pakistan starts the story from 21st 
November. I have here a report which has just come in : Security Council 
document S/10412 of 4th December. Paragraph 4 of that report states the 
following : 

“4. On 3rd December, 1971, the Chief Military Observer, on the basis 
of reports from United Nations Military Observers, reported as follows 
(all time indications WPT)"- which 1 believe is West Pakistan Time- 

“(a) Srinagar airfield bombed at 1745 hours on 3rd December. 

(b) United Nations Military Observers at Field Station Punch reported 
at 2020 hours that Pakistan troops has crossed the cease-fire line at 
the Punch crossing point... at 1910 hours. At 2140 hours, the station 
reported that shelling had commenced from the India side of the line 
toward the Pakistan side, and at 2256 hours it reported that the area 
of Punch was under fire from Pakistan artillery. 

(c) Field station Kotli reported at 2145 hours that small-arms fire 
from Pakistan pickets towards Indian pickets had commenced at 
1930 hours and was continuing. 

(d) Field Station Jammu reported at 2245 hours that heavy artillery 
fire from both sides had commenced at 2215 hours and was con¬ 
tinuing. 

(e) Field station Sialkot reported at 2250 hours that rounds of 
artillery were landing in their vicinity. 

(0 Fieldstation Rajouri reported at 2250 hours that they had been 
informed by the local military authority that fighting was taking 
place along the cease-fire line from Punch to Naushera. 

(g) The Chief Military Observer considers that hostilities along the 
ceasefire line have commenced, and he will instruct the Military 
Observers to remain at their stations.” 





Therefore, to begin with, the whole picture given by the Ambassador 
of Pakistan is a build-up for military action. Now, he asked the question, 
why is it necessary for Pakistan to take military action against India, 
which is so much more powerful, has a more numerous population, and 
so on? The answer to that question is very simple. Pakistan, for the last 
23 years, has not been broken up by India. Pakistan has been ruling its 
own people by military might, and at one stage, when they had the oppor¬ 
tunity to express what kind of government they want, the Pakistan mili¬ 
tary machine was put into operation to suppress the wishes of the people. 
So, it is not India that is breaking up Pakistan; it is Pakistan that is break¬ 
ing up Pakistan itself and, in the process, creating aggression against us. 

The first stage of this problem was that when Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the elected leader of Pakistan, held his election on the basis of 
a six-point programme, there was not a single complaint, even from the 
military rulers of Pakistan, They accepted that programme, and, as a basis 
of it, the elections were held. When the elections were held and it was 
found that Sheikh Mujibur's party had won 167 seats out of a total House 
of 300, what was the response of the Pakistani military rulers? They 
negotiated all over 'the place. Nothing was known of these negotiations 
until Mr. Bhutto produced his book, which is now known as ‘The Great 
Tragedy’. 

1 Shall not weary the Council by reading this book, but it will .so what 
machinations. What intrigues, had gone on in order to hold East Pakistan 
by force. We had repeatedly told United Nations Members, bilaterally 
and in various United Nations forums, that one cannot hold 75 million 
people by force of arms. Did anybody listen then? 

We arc most grateful that the concern of the Council has been shown 
over the recent events, but it still is a matter of great surprise and infinite 
regret to us that when so many men, women and children were butchered, 
raped, massacred, no action was taken. We cannot forget this background, 
if we are to consider the problem seriously. 

After the elections were held, Mujibur Rrahman was then described 
as a future Prime Minister of Pakistan. Today, he is rotting in gaol. No 
one knows what has happened to him. 1 have not met any man, woman 
or child who can come here and say ‘T have seen Mujibur Brahman in 
person”. After that, military repressions were unleashed in a manner and 
in a way which would .shock the conscience of mankind. Villages were 
burnt, children killed, women raped. And those of you who have seen the 
films of these incidents can bear testimony to them. 





It is not good enough to say that Pakistan has gone through it great 
tragedy, and, therefore, we must all sympathize with it and forget these 
incidents. These incidents happened and, as a result, 10 million people 
came to India as refugees. 

Now, was that not a kind of aggression? If aggression to another for¬ 
eign country means that is stains its social structure, that it ruins its 
finances, that it has to give up its territory for sheltering the refugees, if 
it means that all its schools have to be closed, that its hospitals have to be 
closed, that its 'administration is to be denuded, what is the difference 
between that kind of aggression and the other type, the more classical 
type, when someone declares war, or something of that sort? But that is 
not enough. The Ambassador of Pakistan gives details that we went into 
Pakistan territory after 21st November. We did; 1 do not deny it. 

We did this because we had no option. The Pakistan army put its can¬ 
nons on the frontier and started shelling our civilian villages. They have 
been accustomed to killing their own people. 1 do not believe that is their 
privilege. 1 think this is a barbaric act. But, after having killed their own 
people, they now turn their guns on us. Eight hundred and ninety com¬ 
plaints of border violations have been made to Pakistan since 25th March. 
What was the response to these? They rejected them all. They continued 
to shell our villeges, kill our civilians. What is the remedy left to us? To 
kill their villagers with guns on our side, or to go and silence their guns? 
We decided to silence their guns, to save our civilians. 

Pakistan made a great rhetorical statement that it had not taken any 
military actions, that President Yahya Khan offered to withdraw, and so 
on and so forth. What are the facts? Pakistan moved its troops to the fron¬ 
tier long before we did. We responded by moving our troops. Pakistan 
declared a national emergency on 23rd November, 1971. We declared it 
on 3rd December, 1971. Pakistan has launched a campaign of "crush 
India" "conquer India", and has engaged in a completely orchestrated 
campaign of war mentality. As a response, we have said that we are not 
going to start a war we shall not fight a war; but it anyone starts a war, 
we shall defend ourselves. 

The question arises : Why is Pakistan doing all this ? The answer 
again, as I said, is simple; but I had to give this little background. After 
having failed totally to suppress the Bengali rebellion, as they cal) it-the 
Bengali liberation front, as we call it-they have to find some device to 
justify their peculiar dilemma. They have sought to justify this dilemma 





by making rather fantastic proposals for inviting India to join and co- 
oprerate with them in repressing and pushing the Bengalis. In other 
words, we should enter into a partnership with Pakistan for carrying out 
the unspeakable deeds that they are perpetrating against the Bengali peo¬ 
ple. Well, we refused. We still refuse. 

Then, there was a great hue and cry to internationalize the problem : 
diplomatic moves, various moves in the United Nations, through these 
proposals for observers, and this, that and the other-all designed to make 
it into an Indo-Pakistan dispute. Once it is turned into an Indo-Pakistan 
dispute, people will forget what the Pakistan army is doing in East 
Pakistan. They can go on burning their villages, raping their women and 
so on. People will then forget and say that is an Indo-Pakistan dispute. It 
is extraordinary, therefore to find that today, when pressure for action is 
so great in some quarters, this background is forgotten. 

Here we have three or four main factors, none of which has been 
properly considered by the Security Council. What happened to the cam¬ 
paign of genocide? Did the United Nations respond? What happened to 
the total elimination of all democratic rights? Did the United Nations 
respond? What happened to the millions of people who had been driven 
from their homes and who are creating such a burden on India? Was any 
solution found? After this position has been reached, a large number of 
appeals are made. All kinds of unreal statements of "normalcy" having 
return to Pakistan are put out. To what extent normalcy has been restored 
can be judged by the fate of the United Nations relief programme in East 
Pakistan itself. Time and again, assurances were given that this relief 
equipment-trucks, vehicles, boats-would not be used by the Pakistan 
Army. But, this is precisely what has happened. Time and again, assur¬ 
ances were given that relief operations would reach the victims for whom 
they were intended. Only the other day, Mr. Paul-Marc Henry explained 
in great detail before the Third Committee that this was almost impossi¬ 
ble. So, there is no normalcy; there is only butchery. As a result of butch¬ 
ery, more people have come over to our areas. 

Much has been said about the return of the refugees. It would be 
interesting to know why the refugees are still coming if such normal, 
heavenly conditions exist in Pakistan. They are coming because they are 
being terrorized, they are being butchered. That is why they are coming. 
And we cannot take any more. We have told the international communi¬ 
ty time and again that we have come to the end of our tether. The situa¬ 
tion is intolerable. We cannot go on paying $3 million a day to look after 
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the refugees. And still they come - not because we are looking after them 
well; in fact, we are looking after them extremely badly with our limited 
resources. There are bad sanitary conditions and many other evils. The 
refugees are living in most horrible conditions. Nonetheless, they come. 
Nobody wants to leave his home to live in such conditions unless there 
are compelling reasons to do so. These compelling reasons are the 
brutalities of the Pakistan Army, the denial of the rights of 75 million 
people, the total negation of everything that human life stands for, the 
deliberate attempt to hold under colonial rule 75 million persons whom 
they have exploited for 23 years I have all the statistics here. I shall make 
a fuller statement to establish all these points. There is complete domina¬ 
tion, complete subjugation, complete military butchery. Against that the 
people revolted. 

We hear a great deal abourt the revolutionary doctrine : Peoples' 
rights. I do not know how these revolutionaries will be have when 
Bangladesh becomes independent, as it certainly will. It will become 
independent, not merely because India helps it-India will continue to help 
it -but because the spirit of man in 75 million persons cannot be crused. 
They have tried everything. They have tried military means. They have 
tried fictitious administration. They have tried phantom elections. They 
have put out bulletins, declarations. Nothing has any effect. 

Now, the Security Council is meeting and we are regaled with a long 
tirade about Indian wickedness for breaking up Pakistan in our selfish 
interests, to become a great power-quotations from various books and 
jurists and academicians. They have broken themselves up. We are fac¬ 
ing the consequences. 

The only question now is : How do we stop this? It is not a Pakistan 
Representative that we have heard today : it is half a Pakistan 
Represnentative that we have heard today. The other half is waiting 
somewhere in the wings to be called . If the Security Council , in its wis¬ 
dom, does not do it, the situation will not get better; it will get worse. 

Much has been said about a cease-fire. I have looked at some of these 
experiments floating around about a cease-fire. A cease-fire between 
whom and whom? Shall we release the Pakistani soldiers by a so-called 
cease-fire so that they can go on a rampage and kill the civilians in Dacca, 
in Chittagong, and in other places? Is this the kind of cea.se-fire we 
desire? Are the soldiers meant to fight and die for whatever cuase they 
believe in, whether it is the cause of civilization or the cause of darkness. 





or are they to be relieved from this particular duty for which they have 
taken an oath so that they can go and butcher women and rape young girls 
of 19, 17, 15, 13, 11 and even less? 

I hear some jocular comments from the gallery. Perhaps we are priv¬ 
ileged to near this humour, but 1 do not find it humorous at all. The 
Pakistani Delegation has probably arranged all this . Thank you. 

I do not find it at all humorous that women should be raped. And, this 
raping is not because of lust, but because of a deliberate campaign to 
humiliate people. In our part of the world, if a women is raped it has var¬ 
ious social consequences of a most unberable nature, and many people, 
rather dramatically perhaps, say that it is better to be killed than to be 
raped. The Pakistan army knows that, and this campaign of rape is on a 
systematic basis so that the people of East Pakistan can be humiliated. 

This is the situation in which Pakistan finds itself. How to extricate 
itself? The only way to extricate itself is to involve India, and this has 
been done, as I said, first through refugee aggression, and now through 
Military aggression. We have suffered at the hands of Pakistan four 
aggressions, and we are not going to take it any more. I wish to give a 
very serious warning to the Council that we shall not be a party to any 
solution that will mean Continuation of oppression of East Pakistani peo¬ 
ple, whatever the pretext, whatever the ground on which this is brought 
about. So long as we have any light of civilized behaviour left in us, we 
shall protect them. We shall not fight their battle. Nobody can fight other 
people's battles. There are great powers seated around this table that have 
found out to their own cost that people cannot fight other peoples, battles, 
that they have to fight them themselves. But, whatever help we can give, 
whether in the form of aid to' the refugees, in the form of medicines, or 
in any other form, we shall continue to give it. Secondly, we shall con¬ 
tinue to save our own national security and sovereignly. If Pakistan, by 
bombing our villages, by raising a hue and cry of internal interference or 
crossing the frontier, believes that we shall just quietly and take all these 
killings, I think they should think again. We will not permit our national 
security, our safety or our way of life, to be jeopardized by any of these 
means. Let there be no doubt about that. 

t 

I should also make it quite clear that this build-up of military attack 
has been accompanied by the most absurd statements. Pakistan now 
comes up and says, "Why do you not shake hands and be friends? " Yet, 
president Yahya Khan made a statement in Le Monde of Paris in which 
he described our Prime Minister in such offensive terms that, in spite of 
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all my bad training, I cannot bring myself to say those words. This is the 
kind of people we are dealing with. They have neither a solid base, nor 
any civilized standards, nor any political wisdom at all. 

Pakistan is saying: "We offered to have observers. We offered with¬ 
drawal" and so forth. Why are the situations first created and then all 
these offers made ? But about one thing that they could do, not a word is 
said. They could come to a political settlement with the elected leaders. 
That could be quite peaceful. But no, that is not to be done. All our 
friends tell us that great pressure has been brought to bear on President 
Yahya Khan to come to a political settlement. And, what is the result? 
Nil, absolutely nil. The great General does not listen to the other great 
generals, perhaps. 

So, there is no way open for Pakistan now except to heat up the mil¬ 
itary situation-which it has done, as I explained, first on the eastern front 
by bombing our villages, and on the western front by a wanton attack on 
our cities, by suddenly, on the second night, sending several planes. The 
Ambassador of Pakistan says, "We bombed only a few cities and villages 
near the frontier". But they came as far and as deep down as Agra-300 
miles. 

Is that a picture of premediated armed intervention on the part of 
India? Would the Prime Minister of India go to Calcutta to see the refugee 
camps, if she was thinking of launching an attack on Pakistan on that 
day? If the Security Council believes that, let it believe it, but I would 
warn again that nothing will stop us from protecting our won territory, 
integrity and sovereignty, and our national security and our human val¬ 
ues. 

Without taking too much time, I wish to say that I hope 1 shall be able 
to reply to all the little details which the Pakistan Ambassador gave ; but 
today, I want to put this broad picture in front of the Security Council and 
to hear what the others have to say before I come back again. My purpose 
is, again, to say that the main parties to this dispute, whether military, 
politically, civilly or any other way we look at it, are East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan-East Pakistan as represented by Bangladesh, who were 
elected, as I said, with the army's full consent. 

Incidentally, the army had the full authority to cancel the 
Constitution, even after it had been drawn, but then got cold feet, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Bhutto, if such a request is made. President Yahya Khan will 
find it very difficult to reject the proposal. 





So, there was no alternative left but to crush. And how was that 
process of crushing carried out? Negotiations were carried on in Dacca in 
most extra, ordinary circumstances, and at the same time, the Pakistan 
army was reinforcing itself. Today, we are told that some plane which 
was hijacked by Indian agents. If it was done like that, if it was done by 
Indian agents, why was the hijacking incident, the blowing-up of a plane, 
greeted with parades in the Lahore streets and televised as if it were some 
kind of civilized conduct that any State should be proud of? And if any¬ 
one knows anything about Pakistan-and 1 do know a little-none of these 
things could happen without direct Government approval. 

Now again we are told that all these massacres were necessary 
because something had happened before 25th March. If anything did hap¬ 
pen, the world did not know about it. Thirty-five foreign correspondents 
were bundled out, on the night of the 28th from the Lahore Hotel and the 
Dacca Hotel. They were there, they did not write. They are not worried 
about reprisals in West Pakistan. In fact nothing of the sort happened. It 
is one of the many afterthoughts that have been built up on the propa¬ 
ganda front of Pakistan over the last nine months. 

Over the last nine months, the struggle of the armless, defenceless 
people of East Bengal has been going on against the regime of military 
men in West Pakistan, It is not West Pakistani who are involved ; it is the 
military regime that is doing all this, and there is already a murmur of 
protest even in West Pakistan, little as they have heard of what has actu¬ 
ally gone on. They have little wish to believe all this. They are decent 
human beings. They do not believe that their own army-of which, I think, 
they are quite rightly proud-could stoop to these low deeds, these mas¬ 
sacre and these barbaric attempts to suppress a population of 75 million 
people. 

Under the resolutions of the United Nations General Assembly, there 
are certain criteria laid down concerning how and when an area can be 
regarded as non-self-governing. If we applied those criteria to East 
Bengal, and if we had a little more morality we could delare East Pakistan 
a non-self governing territory. Let if not be said that because I talk of 
morality I am self-right-eous-although I think that, as between Pakistan 
and India, we are so right and they are so wrong that I have eveiy right to 
be self-righteous. This is treated as if it were some kind of monstrous 
charge to be right. It is not a monstrous charge to be right. We are glad 
that we have, on this particular occasion, absolutely nothing but the 





purest of motives and the purest of intentions, to rescue the people of East 
Bengal from what they are suffering. If that is a crime, the Security 
Council can judge for itself. However, if a crime is to be perpertrated by 
actions such as some of the proposals for resolutions today envisage, and 
India is to be made a partner of that crime, we shall resolutely and stout¬ 
ly say no. No one can remove us from our path by mere resolutions and 
mere exhorations. The question of a cease-fire, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, is one not between India and Pakistan, but between the Pakistan 
army and the Bangladesh people. Therefore, let us hear them before we 
go further into this debate. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. GEORGE BOSH, REPRESENTATIVE 

OF THE l).S.A. 

December 4,1971 

From reports that we have all received today, it appears that a slate of 
open hostilities exists between India and Pakistan. There is a grave threat 
to the peace and stability of Asia. This recourse to war by the nations of 
South Asia is tragic and unnecessary. 

In the months since last March, we have all been witnesses to the 
unfolding of a major tragedy. Coming on the heels of the cyclone last 
year, one of the greatest natural disasters of modern limes, civil strife in 
East Pakistan has caused untold suffering to millions of people, has cre¬ 
ated a new and tragic refugee community in India of unparalleled dimen¬ 
sions and has brought India and Pakistan to open hostilities. It is time for 
the United Nations to act to bring the great moral authority of this body 
effectively and quickly to bear to preserve the peace between two of its 
largest Members. 

These events of recent months have been profoundly disturbing to the 
United Stales. As the President made clear in his report to the Congress 
earlier this year, our aim in South Asia has been to build a structure of 
peace and stability within which the great economic and social problems 
of the region can be addressed. The effectiveness of our efforts in this 
task is necessarily determined by the ability of the nations of the area to 
solve their mutual political problems and to build domestic, political and 
economic systems within which orderly change is feasible. The deterio¬ 
rating military situation, with which we are now confronted, makes it 
increasingly impossible for us to contribute to the economic development 
and political stability of the area, to which we are committed. 

My Government is, therefore, deeply concerned by the hostilities 
which are now taking place along the borders of India and East Pakistan. 
Hostilities have intensified in East Pakistan. There have been admitted 
incursions of Indian troops across the border of East Pakistan. It is now 
clear that the forces of both countries are involved in military actions 
along the frontier between West Pakistan and India. It is of the utmost 







urgency that there be an end to these hostilities which could escalate into 
all-out conflict. 

We are not oblivious to the complex factors which are at the root of 
this tragic and dangerous situation. But the United States cannot over¬ 
emphasize its conviction that nothing can come out of a resort to force 
except greater tragedy for the peoples of South Asia. 

The United States Government has made a major effort in South Asia 
to case the human suffering caused by the present crisis, to prevent war 
and to facilitate a political solution to the problem. The United States 
early recognized the need to assist refugees in India and to help avert 
famine in East Pakistan, and promptly responded by providing major 
assistance to United Nations efforts in both countries. We have already 
committed $245 million to these international humanitarian efforts. The 
danger of famine has been averted, but large relief requirements remain 
in both countries. The President, therefore, has requested the Congress to 
appropriate an additional $250 million, to which would be added further 
food shipments if necessary. 

The United States Government, which values its close relations with 
both India and Pakistan, has made a vigorous effort to avert war which 
would increase human suffering and delay return of refugees to their 
homes. We have called on both India and Pakistan to avoid actions which 
would increase military tensions. Specifically, the United States 
Government has proposed that both sides withdraw their military forces 
from their borders. Pakistan accepted this proposal. Regrettably, India did 
not. The United States has repeatedly made clear its view that increasing 
military tensions prevent progress towards resolution of the political 
problems that caused the refugees to leave their homes and provided the 
stimulus for guerrilla war. The United States Government has sought to 
facilitate negotiations leading to a political settlement of the East 
Pakistan Problem. The United states pointed out to the Indian 
Government that an increase of military tensions could only stand in the 
way of necessary progress towards a peaceful political settlement and the 
return of refugees. 

We recognize that a fundamental political accommodation still has 
not been achieved in East Pakistan. While we continue to feel that the 
only proper solution is a political one, we do not find justification for the 
repeated violation of frontiers that has taken place in East Pakistan. The 
immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of forces are essen¬ 
tial conditions for progress towards a political solution in East Pakistan. 





This body cannot accept recourse to force to solve this problem. 
Indian officials have now announced that regular Indian forces have been 
instructed for move into East Pakistan in what the Indian Defence 
Secretary is quoted in the press as calling a "no holds barred" operation. 
The very purpose which draws us together here-building a peaceful 
world-will be thwarted if a situation is accepted in which a government 
intervenes across its borders in the affairs of another with military force 
in violation of the United Nations Charter. 

We ask this world body to join us, now, in calling upon the 
Governments of India and Pakistan to terminate their military confronta¬ 
tion by agreeing to an immediate cease-fire and to the immediate with¬ 
drawal of forces from foreign territories. Surely this Council, in this trou¬ 
bled situation, can ask no less. 

The Secretary-General has endeavoured on several occasions to 
impress upon all of us the gravity of the situation in South Asia. He has 
offered his personal good offices to assist in a solution of these problems. 
Regrettably, the Government of India has not welcomed his initiatives. 
Most recently, on 20th October, he, warned, in letters to Prime Minister 
Gandhi and President Yahya, that "this situation could all too easily be 
disastrous to the two countries principally concerned, but might also con¬ 
stitute a major threat to the wider peace". While both Governments have 
professed a continuing commitment to peace and a determination not to 
initiative hostilities, the situation has continued to deteriorate until now 
regular forces are engaged at various points. 

It is time all of us heeded the Secretary-General's call. It is time both 
countries accepted an immediate cease-fire and agreed on immediate 
steps to withdraw their forces from foreign territory. It is time the 
Government of India joined the Government of Pakistan in heeding the 
Secretary-General's offer of his good offices to assist in the process of 
reconciliation that must then begin. 

We have all seen too much of war. We have all seen and heard too 
much of a resort to force to resolve the problems that divide us. The time 
is past when any of us could justifiably resort to war to bring about 
change in a neighbouring country that might better suit our national inter¬ 
ests as we see them. All of us know-certainly the leaders of India and 
Pakistan know-that the human needs of our people are not met through 
the terrible cost of war. 

Let us then all, and quickly, agree that a cease-fire in this tragic hour 
is essential and that a withdrawal of forces from foreign territories must 





take place without delay so that progress can be made in building the con¬ 
ditions in East Pakistan-political economic and social-in which the 
refugees will return and in which peace can be ensured. The United States 
is prepared to support appropriate and effective measures by the Council 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities and a withdrawal of forces so that 
conditions may be created for progress towards a political solution con¬ 
ducive to a lasting peace in the area. 

In an effort to end the bloodshed, to save lives, to reduce the untold 
suffering, we are introducing a, draft resolution which, if promptly enact¬ 
ed, offers the world a chance to escape another ghastly war. On behalf of 
my Government, 1 have the honour to submit this draft resolution which, 
in our view, meets the requirements of the situation before us. 1 should 
like very briefly to read it. 

"THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING HEARD the statements of the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan, 

CONVINCED that hostilities along the India-Pakistan border consti¬ 
tute an immediate threat to international peace and security, 

1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to take all steps 
required for an immediate cessation of hostilities ; 

2. Calls for an immediate withdrawal of armed personnel present on 
the territory of the other to their own sides of the India-Pakistan borders 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General, at the request of the Government 
of India or Pakistan, to place observers along the India-Pakistan borders 
to report on the implementation of the cease-fire and troop withdrawals, 
drawing as necessary on UNMOGIP personnel ; 

4. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan and others con¬ 
cerned to exert their best efforts toward the creation of a climate con¬ 
ducive to the voluntary return of refugees to East Pakistan ; 

5. Calls upon all States to refrain from any action that would endan¬ 
ger the peace in the area ; 

6. Invites the Governments of India and Pakistan to respond affirma¬ 
tively to the proposal of the Secretary-General offering good offices to 
secure and maintain peace in the sub-continent ; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council as 
soon as possible on the implementation of this resolution." 
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STATEMENT BY MR. KOSCIUSKO-MORIZET, 

REPRESENTATIVE OF FRANCE 
December 4,1971 

In speaking now, we are discharging a two fold duty: that of con¬ 
tributing as a Permanent Member of the Council to the restoration of 
peace by every means and that which is dictated to us by the ties of 
friendship which bind us both with India and Pakistan, by the great 
esteem which we feel for these two countries and peoples and our desire 
to see them devote in peace all their resources to development. 

No power can itself alone resolve an infinitely serious crisis which 
the ethnic and political geography of the region renders even more com¬ 
plex. But when war exists-and, tragically, it does exist-it is up to the 
entire international community, and particularly Security Council and its 
Members upon whom the Charter confers special duties, to unite so as to 
shoulder their responsibilities to bring an end to acts of war and to find a 
basis of understanding between the parties concerned. 

The present situation has two aspects: one which is at the origin of the 
crisis and which is political in nature. If affects relations between the 
Government of Islamabad and the population of East Pakistan. It is sub¬ 
ject to a political solution susceptible of receiving acceptance by both 
sides. The second aspect is derived from the first, by reason of the influx 
of refugees to India. It affects relations between that country and 
Pakistan. It has created a state of tension which after much violence has 
eventually reached the stage of open acts of hostility. A civil war has thus 
been transformed into a war between nations. 

This dual aspect of the crisis gives rise to a dilemma. If we were to 
consider only the first aspect of the crisis, our action risks being consid¬ 
ered as interference in internal affairs, and we appreciate the fact that 
Pakistan is attached both to its sovereignty and its integrity. But we if 
were to consider only the second aspect, our action risks being considered 
as partial and without going to the root of the matter, and we appreciate 
the fact that India cannot feel satisfied with superficial solutions when it 
has millions of refugees under its care. 

It is this dilemma which explains the difficulties confronting the 
United Nations, the warnings of the Secretary-General and the hesitations 





of the Security Council for three months to be seized of the question. But 
we think that it is no longer permissible for us to remain in the grip of this 
dilemma. We consider that the crisis must be given a global approach to 
which all the parties must contribute. If they do so in this spirit, we feel 
sure that a just and reasonable solution can be found. 

My Government has since the beginning of the crisis and furing the 
last few days, intensified its efforts to convince those with whom it is 
dealing on both sides and to avoid a bloody conflict which could only add 
additional burdens to a population that has already been decimated and 
severely devastated. With the necessary discretion, we have made sug¬ 
gestions in order to lay the basis for a peaceful 'settlement, which of 
necessity must be political and which must be based on the consent of the 
populations concerned. Other States which share our concern to avoid a 
catastrophe have acted in the same direction, and we have not ceased to 
let it be known that we arc prepared to join in our efforts to prevent, in 
the words of our Minister for Foreign Affairs, "the supreme injustice, 
namely, war, from overtaking millions of people who seem to be the vic¬ 
tims of so many cataclysms". 

While these bilateral efforts have not so far brought about the desired 
results, this now the duty of the international community to issue an 
appeal to these two powers, our friends, so that arms will be silenced, to 
that a remedy will be brought to the distressed, so that courageous under¬ 
taking of UNEPRO will be continued in order to put an end to the great 
suffering of the populations. It is therefore necessary for the solidarity of 
our community to be affirmed and organized first to put an end to the 
fighting, but also to meet the most immediate sufferings of the people and 
to deal with the causes of the crisis, with the consent of the parties, by 
negotiation, to reach a just and peaceful settlement, becuase only a gen¬ 
erous and peaceful settlement can bring to the expectant populations a 
response which the latest events have rendered even more urgent, a polit¬ 
ical response commensurate with the scope and diversity of the problem. 

We are deeply convinced that we have to make a great effort our¬ 
selves, that peace requires, that divergencies be silenced, because divi¬ 
sion can only perpetuate the conflict. 

For all these reasons, we hope that a substantive draft resolution will 
be submitted which will be capable of recieving the unanimous support 
of the Council. It is in this spirit that we shall continue consultations with 
the various Delegations so as to endeavour to reach a solution. It is with 
these considerations in mind that we shall pronounce ourselves in due 
course in the draft resolutions that will be submitted. 







STATEMENT BY MR. HUANG HUA, REPRESENTATIVE 

OF CHINA 
DECEMBER 4,1971 

Recently, the Government of India openly dispatched troops to 
invade East Pakistan, thus giving rise to a large-scale armed conflict and 
thereby aggravating tension in the India-Pakistan sub-continent and in 
Asia as a whole. 

The Chinese Government and people wish to express deep concern 
over this, and are paying close attention to the development of the 
situation. 

The question of East Pakistan is purely the internal affair of Pakistan. 
No one has the right to interfere in it. The Government of India, using the 
question of East Pakistan as a pretext, has committed armed aggression 
against Pakistan. That is not permissible. The Government of India says 
its despatch of troops into East Pakistan is purely for purposes of self- 
defence. That is the law of the jungle. The facts prove that India has 
committed aggression against Pakistan, not that Pakistan is threatening 
India's security. 

According to the logic of the Indian Government, any country can use 
selfdefence as a pretext for invading other countries. What kind of guar¬ 
antee is there of a State's sovereignty and territorial integrity, then? The 
Government of India says it is sending troops to invade East Pakistan to 
help with the repatriation of East Pakistan refugees. That is completely 
untenable. At present in India, there arc a large number of so-called 
Chinese-Tibetan refugees. Tile Government of India is grooming the 
Chieftain of the counter-revolutionary rebels, the Dalai Lama. Using the 
Indian Government’s logic, is it going to use that as a pretext to invade 
China? 

The Government of Pakistan proposed that the armed forces of both 
sides withdraw from the front, disengage and solve the question of the 
refugees of East Pakistan through negotiation between both 
Governments. That is completely reasonable. But the Indian Government 
has most unreasonably rejected that proposal. That shows that the 
Government of India has not the least intention to settle the question of 
the East Pakistan refugees, but intends to capitalize on the question as a 







pretext for committing further subversion and aggression against 
Pakistan. 

The Chinese Delegation is of the view that, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Security Council should surely con¬ 
demn the act of aggression by the Government of India and demand that 
the Indian Government immediately and unconditionally withdraw all its 
armed forces from Pakistan. 

Lastly, on behalf of the Chinese Government, I should like to state 
that the Chinese Government and people resolutely support the 
Government and people of Pakistan and support their just struggle 
against the Indian Government and its aggression. 

I should also like to point out to the Security Council, the United 
Nations, and the people of the entire world, that this act of aggression of 
the Indian Government was launched with the support of social imperial¬ 
ism. Countless facts have proved that. 

That is all I wish to say now. I reserve my right to say more at a later 
time. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. JACOB MALIK, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 

U.S.S.R. -DECEMBER 4,1971 

We cannot fail to express profound concern and alarm in connexion 
with the problem which is before the Council at today’s meeting and 
which is the subject of its pre-occupations. We have profound respect for 
both India and Pakistan. We have developed, we are developing, and we 
shall continue to develop, friendly relations with both these countries, 
countries which are worthy of all respect. We are proud that it was pre¬ 
cisely the Soviet Union which, some time ago, when in the Indo- 
Pakistani sub-continent a threat of conflict emerged after a serious clash 
had arisen between these two countries friendly to us, became the medi¬ 
ator. It was precisely the Soviet Union and the head of the Soviet 
Government that applied all efforts to see to it that, in Tashkent, an agree¬ 
ment could be achieved between the two parties, thereby averting in the 
Indian subcontinent the serious threat of war at that time. 

We are proud of the fact that the Tashkent spirit has gone into histo¬ 
ry as one of the noble efforts of the Soviet Union, of the Soviet people, 
of the Soviet Government, to help find ways to settle the sharp difference 
that had arisen between the two States of the Indian sub-continent, that 
could have resulted in an outbreak of war. 

In view of tho.se facts, any chatter about social imperialism is playing 
into the hand only of the imperialists. It is precisely chatter, prattle and 
demagogy about social imperialism that will defend imperialism and its 
Policy of aggression, that will defend the policy of establishing military 
aggressive blocs, and drawing numerous countries, including Pakistan, 
into them. It defends military dictatorship, terror and oppression. 

It defends the crushing of democracy and of the forces of democracy, 
it assi.sts those who are fighting against national liberation movements. 

Interested in peace and tranquillitythroughout the world, including 
the Indian sub-continent, the Soviet Union has objectively and impartial¬ 
ly approached the consideration of the situation that has been produced 
there. What is the cause of the situation which as I have already pointed 
out, has been acknowledge by nine Members of the Security Council to 
be a deteriorating situation? Who would be so bold here at this able to say 







that the deterioration in the situation occurred only on 3rd December, and 
that before that everything was good and prosperous? I take it that not a 
single one among those present here would be so bold as to say precise¬ 
ly that. 

That is why the attempt on the part of certain speakers to close their 
eyes to the past, to what has been taking place since the beginning of this 
year, specifically since March of this year, is a policy of the ostrich, a pol¬ 
icy of closing one's eyes to reality, a policy of hiding one's head in the 
sand. We are against such a policy. 

It is clear to all of us that the subject of discussion in the Security 
Council is, as has been pointed out on several occasions, the situation that 
has been produced in East Pakistan as a result of the actions of the 
Pakistan military authorities. We must be objective and we must call a 
spade. We have a right to that. That right is confirmed by history, when 
we spoke as the impartial mediator between the two parties, a mediator 
who strove, strives and will continue to strive, to achieve further 
improvement in relations with these two highly respected States and their 
peoples. 

It was precisely as a result of the application of force and terror 
against the people of East Pakistan-and this has been so convincingly 
related to the Council by the Representative of India, Ambassador Sen- 
that millions of people were compelled to leave their homeland, to for 
sake their property and land, to flee to a neighbouring country, India, and 
become political refugees. 

This is the reality. These are the facts. Whoever wishes to close his 
eyes to reality will find it very difficult to discover the right way out of 
that situation. The exacerbation of the tensions in the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent and the events there are well known. It is there that the serious polit¬ 
ical crisis occurred. The timely elimination of that crisis by peaceful 
political means would have eliminated the complications in that sub-con¬ 
tinent. 

It is known that as long ago as December 1970, for the first time in 
the history of the development of that country, universal elections were 
held in Pakistan for the National As.sembly. Among the political parties 
in Pakistan that took part in the national elections was the Awami League, 
headed by an important political figure. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who 
has already been mentioned in the statement by the Representative of 
India. The Awarni League went to the elections with slogans which called 
for the implementation of a programme of six points, the essence of 





which was to provide the province of the country political and economic 
autonomy within the context or framework of the Pakistan State-and 1 
wish to emphasize this: within the framework of the Pakistan State. The 
programme advanced also claims for the implementation in Pakistan of 
progressive social and economic changes. The foreign policy platform of 
that League provided for the development of friendly relations of 
Pakistan with all countries, including the neighbouring Indian State. The 
programme provided for a fight for the withdrawal of Pakistan from the 
military and aggressive blocs of CENTO and SEATO. This is the kernel 
of the problem. This is something that no Member of the Security 
Council can ignore, even those who are trying to divert attention from it. 

In the election, that party obtained an absolute majority of the seats- 
as has already been confirmed by the Representative of India in his state¬ 
ment-167 seats out of 313. 

According to the logic of things, it had the right to form a 
Government. This did not happen. The Pakistan authorities, under vari¬ 
ous pretexts, prevented the participation of this League in the 
Government. Moreover, Rahman was arrested on the accusation of hav¬ 
ing betrayed the interests of the country; his collaborators and the people 
of the area were subjected to mass repression by the use of a planes, tanks 
and firearms. 

Within the geographical context of East Pakistan, as a result of the 
repression by the military authorities, a crisis emerged in East Pakistan 
and this became, as it progressed, a source of tension throughout the 
whole of the subcontinent. From the very emergence of the serious polit¬ 
ical crisis in East Pakistan and the subsequent tragic events, the Soviet 
Union maintained a consistent policy designed to eliminate by political 
means, without the use of force, the problems that have arisen in East 
Pakistan. The soviet Union and its Government on several occasions have 
appealed to the Government of Pakistan to adopt the most immediate 
measures to put an end to the repression against the population of East 
Pakistan and to aert any further complication and exacerbation of the sit¬ 
uation. The continuation of the repressive actions and bloodshed in East 
Pakistan, as was to be expected, merely complicated and rendered more 
difficult the solution of the problems that had emerged there. 

in connexion with the events in East Pakistan, the President of the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, Mr. Podgorny, 
addressed to the President of Pakistan, President Yahya Khan, in April of 
this year, an "earnest appeal to take the most urgent measures to put an 





end to the bloodshed and repression directed against the population of 
East Pakistan, and to turn instead to methods of peaceful political settle¬ 
ment". That same letter said : 

“We are convinced that this would be in accord with the interests of 
the entire Pakistani people; that it would promote the cause of the main¬ 
tenance of peace in that region and would bring a peaceful solution to the 
most important problems. It would be welcomed with satisfaction by the 
whole of the Soviet people." 

Unfortunately, however, events in East Pakistan took an entirely dif¬ 
ferent turn. 

The Government of India, for its part, similarly addressed numerous 
appeals on various occasions to the United Nations and to different States 
of the world concerning measures that should be adopted to solve the 
problem of East Bengal. But in spite of all such appeals, no measures 
were adopted for resolving this problem. On the contrary, certain allies of 
Pakistan in their military bloc insisted on placing Pakistan and India on 
the same footing and viewing them in the same light, insisted on placing 
equal responsibility on the country where the internal crisis had occurred 
and on the one which subsequently became the victim of that crisis. 

Therein lies the root-cause of the fact that on appropriate measures 
were undertaken. It was precisely those who approach this problem from 
that sort of position who prevented the adoption of timely and equitable 
measures and held back events. 

The Government of Pakistan, on its part, likewise 1 took no action 
whatsoever to resolve the problems that had emerged in East Pakistan. As 
a result, the population of East Pakistan have continued to be persecuted 
and to live in fear and uncertainty for the future. This can be seen from 
the continuing flow of East Pakistani refugees into India. At the begin¬ 
ning of this meeting, I called attention, for the benefit of Members of the 
Council, to this. Let each one of us visualize the position of India onto the 
territory of which has come this flood of foreigners-10 million people. 
Ten million people are a whole State. A population was transferred from 
one Stale into another, on a gigantic scale., A whole State, in fact, was so 
transferred. Why do I compare this in scale with a State? Let us take the 
United Nations. It has 131 States as Member of the Organization. On the 
basis of information from the Secretariat, 88 States among them have 
populations of less than 10 million. There, Members of the Security 
Council, lies the concrete reality: 88 countries. Members of the United 
Nations have populations that are numerically smaller than the popula- 





tion :that has been transferred as refugees-for certain known reasons- 
from East Pakistan into the territory of India. 1 am firmly convinced that 
not a single Representative here at this table would wish such a calamity 
ever to be all his own country, a calamity in which 10 million foreigners 
come and settle on its territory. This is the reality, these are the facts. Or 
is this social imperialism? 

The existence of the serious internal crisis in Pakistan has been 
acknowledged by our friend the Ambassador of Pakistan, Mr Shahi. He 
acknowledged it and he stated in his speech here that there is in Pakistan, 
a serious internal crisis. That is the first point. 

Secondly, in his speech he stated that that crisis has acquired an inter¬ 
national character. Thus, the official Representative of Pakistan, in his 
speech in the security Council, has officially acknowledged these two 
important and decisive aspects of the case: first, that in his country there 
is a serious domestic crisis, and second, that that crisis has acquired an 
international character. 

It is true that Ambassador Shahi was not entirely consistent when he 
asked whether it is conceivable that the Security Council should deal with 
the rootcauses of that crisis. He said that would be an interference in 
Pakistan's internal affairs. That same theory was repeated by another 
speaker following him. But we all know that under the Charter, the 
Security Council unquestionably has the right to examine the causes of 
the emergence of dangerous situation that threaten international peace 
and security. The Security Council likewise has the right to call upon a 
State or States to take steps to eliminate the causes involved and to adopt 
measures to prevent such cases from aggravating the international situa¬ 
tion and resulting in the threat of direct military conflict. 

The deterioration of the situation has officially been recognized in the 
letter of nine Members of the Security Council. But once you have stat¬ 
ed A, you must state B. This they did, and they recognized the deteriora¬ 
tion of the situation. But they have not spoken of the cause: and in their 
proposal, in their statements, and in their draft resolutions, we see 
dragged in this SEATO and CENTO, and possibly even NATO, idea of 
placing on an equal footing both of the parties, the country where the cri¬ 
sis originated and the country that has turned out to be the* victim of that 
crisis and of the deterioration in the situation. 

This argument has been used on numerous occasions by a certain 
group of countries when matters are being considered in the Security 
Council. Yet. the right of the Council to take measures and call upon 





States for the elimination of factors causing a deterioration of the inter¬ 
national situation flows directly from Articles 39, 40 and 41 of the 
Charter. Article 40 specifically provides that the Security Council, 

"In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation ... may ... call 
upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional measures as 
it deems necessary or desirable". 

In other words, the Security Council has the discretion-in other 
words, the unlimited possibility-to choose its means for preventing dete¬ 
rioration of an international situation. Thus, the Council has not the right 
to close its eyes to the cause of the emergence and deterioration of the sit¬ 
uation. The events which have been taking place and are taking place in 
East Pakistan are precisely the ones that have gone outside the national 
framework and they have complicated the situation in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent and thereby have acquired an international character, and 
this now has been acknowledged and recognized by all of us on the basis 
of the statement of the Pakistan Representative. 

The full inconsistency of accusations on the part of Pakistan and its 
great protectors that India allegedly has inspired the fight of the people of 
East Pakistan against the Pakistani authorities, is entirely clear. It is 
entirely clear, after all, that the flow of refugees has been brought about 
not by any actions of India or its intrigues. Why should India conduct 
intrigues in order to inherit 10 million foreigners and have so much diffi¬ 
culty with them? It has to clothe and feed them, give them protection 
against cold arid rain and provide shelter for them. I would emphasize 
this again. Let each Representative visualize his own country in that posi¬ 
tion. Why does India need such action and thereby bring upon itself such 
a calamity ? It is a calamity. These are the fables about the fact that India 
has through its machinations produced the situation in East Pakistan. In 
fact, those inhuman repressions that are being conducted there are the 
principal cause. They arc continuing and they are applied on a mass scale. 
It is as a result of these that upon the territory of India we now find 10 
Million East Pakistani refugees, and we seen the emergence of one of the 
most serious problems, which has no equal, considering the number of 
victims involved. I have not any information at hand, but even Hitler's 
aggression did not bring about such a sudden translation of millions of 
people. Millions of people were in fact transferred, millions perished, but 
such a sudden transfer of such huge numbers of people did not take place 
during the Second World War. So, how can we close our eyes to this real¬ 
ity and this actual state of affairs? 





The question, naturally, arises as far as those are concerned who wish 
to close their eyes: has the Council the right to consider and discuss this 
aspect of the problem, the cause which has brought about such a serious 
and dangerous situation, or can it consider only part of the problem, start¬ 
ing from, say, yesterday’s date? This is the way the question has been put 
by reality itself. We all know what difficulties were produced for the 
Government of India by the flow of refugees. It has created a certain seri¬ 
ous tension in the social, economic and political life of India, and it has 
brought about difficulties in the implementation of social and economic 
programmes which had been elaborated by that country. In this connex¬ 
ion, we cannot fail to mention the fact that it was said here that India had 
transferred some of its troops to the borders of East Pakistan. What self- 
respecting State which cares for its security is not going to displace part 
of its armed forces to the territory where there was this on-rush of 10 mil¬ 
lion refugees? Such a Government sould have been ignoring its most ele¬ 
mentary responsibilities. There is no idea what these 10 million foreign¬ 
ers could produce on the territory of that State, and action must be taken 
accordingly. To accuse India of the fact that it has transferred part of its 
armed forces to that place where there were suddenly 10 million 
foreigners is, to say the least, manufacturing causes for accusing India. 

In the course of the present session of the General Assembly, during 
the discussion of the question of East Pakistan refugees in the Third 
Committee, the Representatives of numerous countries very highly 
praised the humane approach of India to the problem of these refugees. 
They showed understanding when they spoke of the difficulties that have 
emerged for that country in connexion with the mass flow of refugees. 
The Indian side on numerous occasions showed its goodwill towards 
these refugees. 1 stated its resolve to take all necessary measures to stop 
their flow into India and to ensure the speedy return to their homeland of 
those refugees that found themselves upon Indian territory. The leaders of 
the Indian Government indicated that India cannot bear responsibility for 
the upkeep of millions of East Pakistani refugees upon its territory and 
justly called for their speedy return to their homeland, where the refugees 
must be guaranteed safety and normal living conditions. The objective 
facts, however, indicate that, in spite of the broadly publicized amnesty 
in East Pakistan, according to the international press, only a very limited 
number of people have been released from the prisons. The majority of 
the active leaders and the Members of the Legislative Assembly of East 
Pakistan continue to languish in prison, and Rahman is on trial. In these 
circumstances, upon the territory of East Pakistan, according to the 





information in the press, great discontent has been brought to the surface 
among the people. They are trying to defend their rights and human dig¬ 
nity, most elementary rights that are denied to them. These are the facts, 
and in this light, whoever attempts to place here on the same footing the 
responsibilities of Pakistan and India for the situation that has been pro¬ 
duced, is making a great mistake. It is entirely clear that if the military 
administration of Pakistan had not interrupted the talks with the lawful 
representatives of the Pakistani people and had not carried out its mass 
repressions, the Security Council and the world community would not 
have to be dealing with consideration of the question of the domestic cri¬ 
sis in East Pakistan and its international consequences. 

Much has been said here about who started the military action, and an 
attempt was made clearly to shift the blame from the guilty party to the 
innocent party. Some ignore official communications contained in the 
report of the Secretary-General of 3rd December (S/10412). Apparently, 
some find it inconvenient to read or to draw attention to those documents. 
And yet, on page 4, in paragraph 4(b) of the Russian text it is stated quite 
clearly that : 

"United Nations Military Observers at Field Station, Poonch report¬ 
ed at 2020 hours that Pakistan troops had crossed the cease-fire line at the 
Poonch crossing point (NR °567) at 1910 hours. At 2140 hours, the sta¬ 
tion reported that shelling has commenced from the India side of the line 
....” (S/ 10412)- in other words, after Pakistani troops had crossed the 
cease-fire line. 

That is from the official report of the Observer. Whoever does not 
believe this may perhaps wish to reject it or produce other evidence. This 
was also referred to by the Representative of India. 

There is also the statement by the Prime Minister of India, Madame 
Indira Gandhi, in Parliament on 4th December. In that statement we read 
the following : 

"This morning (in other words, on the 4th), the Government of West 
Pakistan has declared a war upon us. Last evening, the West Pakistan Air 
Force violated our air space wantonly and attacked a large number of our 
airfields." 

It might be said that that statement comes from only one side ; but it 
is officially confiimed by an official document, the report of the 
Secretary-General, with a reference to the reports of the United Nations 
Military Observers. These are facts ; this is reality. 





The dangerous course of events in the Indian sub-continent calls for 
the speedy attainment of a settlement in East Pakistan that would take 
into account the Will and the inalineable rights and lawful interests of its 
population. It is necessary to achieve such a political settlement as would 
produce a safe set of circumstances for the return of the refugees to their 
homes and to the Places where they lived, and that would ensure a full 
guarantee on the part of the Pakistani authorities that the refugees would 
not be persecuted, that they would be given an opportunity to live and 
work in East Pakistan, peacefully and in an atmosphere of security. 

The Soviet delegation has very carefully listened to the statement of 
the Representative of the United States. The first thought that emerges 
after having heard that statement is that it would be well if all, or at least 
part, of the good wishes and proposals made by the Representative of the 
United States could be applied in Indo-China-and first and foremost, in 
regard to the immediate withdrawal of troops. 

The Soviet Delegation is studying the draft resolution introduced by 
the United States Delegation from the stand-point that I mentioned at the 
beginning of my statement. We will have occasion to make our views 
known, but our first impression is that it is a one-sided and unacceptable 
draft, given that approach, which is peculiar to those who are trying to 
shift responsibility from the guilty to the innocent. 
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STATEMENT BY SIR COLIN CROWE, REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE U.K. -DECEMBER 4,1971 

My Delegation is one of the signatories of the letter requesting you 
Mr. President, to convene immediately an urgent meeting of the Security 
Council to consider the recent Deteriorating situation which has led to 
armed clashes between India and Pakistan. We are grateful to you for 
having acted so promptly on that request. 

We have listened with care to the debate so far, and it is clear that we 
are nearly all of us inspired by an urgent desire to stop hostilities to stop 
the flow of blood. My Delegation's purpose in joining in the request to 
you to convene this meeting was to ensure that the Security Council 
became seized of the situation. 

Over the last few months, as other Representatives have pointed out, 
efforts have been made through informal consultations to see if the 
Security Council could take useful action to avert a crisis, to develop the 
possibility of a peaceful solution. Similarly, many Governments, includ¬ 
ing my own have, tried through direct contacts with both sides to achieve 
the same purpose. Unfortunately, these efforts have all .so far failed. 

My Delegation realizes that the mere fact that the Security Council 
has now met and been .seized of the matter does not of it.self make a solu¬ 
tion any easier. It is a complex matter, and for that very reason require a 
comprehensive solution. This will require careful thought, and we are in 
no position to apportion blame, to pass quick Judgments, on the present 
or on the past. We must exert every effort to find a satisfactory, peaceful 
solution in accordance with the Charter. But the recent outbreak of large- 
scale hostilities has brought us up short. 

We cannot evade our respon.sibilities. What must we do now ? our 
task, as Members of the highest World Body, charged with responsibility 
for the maintenance of world peace and security, is to exert our influence 
to restore peace, to bring the fighting to a stop, and to secure the relief of 
suffering. My Delegation will be guided by that criterion. 

I suggest that any proposal made should be considered in the context 
of whether or not they are likely to help us towards a satisfactory solution 
and in this connexion I share the view of the Representative of France 
that unanimity is of the essence. It is in this spirit that my Delegation will 
examine all draft re.solutions submitted here. 








STATEMENT BY MR. KOSCIUSKO-MORIZET, REPRESENTATIVE 
OF FRANCE-DECEMBER 6,1971 

As the French Delegation indicated yesterday, we have redoubled our 
efforts to achieve urgently a solution acceptable to all Members of the 
Council, at least a solution which would not precipitate any veto. The 
basis of our effort was the initial draft resolution of our Belgian, Italian 
and Japanese friends. With our United Kingdom friends, we associated 
ourselves with them. It was normal, after all, for the Representatives of 
this old continent of Europe, which is all too familiar with war and which 
has been able to overcome its age-old hatreds, to make a effort at peace. 

We took into consideration not only the initial draft resolution but 
also the draft resolution of the eight powers and, indeed, all the views, 
without any exception that have been expressed here by those who have 
taken part in our debates. It seemed to us in the present state of affairs that 
a draft resolution largely based upon previous texts could marshal the 
greatest support without bringing about any irreducible opposition. We 
have drawn up a text which I am going to read out now, because it is 
important for it to be set down in the archives of the Council. The 
Council, as a matter of fact, will recognize passages which are not new. 
They are paragraphs of previous draft resolutions. Our text reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

NOTING the reports of the Secretary-General of 3rd and 4th 
December, 1971. 

HAVING HEARD the statements of the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 

GRAVELY CONCERNED that‘hostilities have broken out between 
India and Pakistan which constitute an immediate threat to international 
peace and security. 

RECOGNIZING the need to deal appropriately at a subsequent stage, 
within the framework of the Charter, with the issues which have given 
rise to the hostilities 







CONVINCED that a rapid political solution will be necessary for the 
restoration of condition of normality in the region of the conflict and for 
the return of refugees to their homes, 

CONSCIOUS of the responsibility incumbent upon it under the per¬ 
tinent provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Calls upon the governments concerned to order forthwith, as a first 
step, an immediate cease-fire the cessation of all military activities and 
mutual disengagement; 

2. Urges that efforts be deployed to create the necessary conditions 
for the voluntary return of refugees from East Pakistan in accordance 
with the Charter. 

3. Asks all states to co-operate fully with the secretary-General with 
a view to lending assistance to these refugees and alleviating their 
plight; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council promptly and 
regularly informed of the implementation of the present resolution ; 

5. Decides to follow the situation closely and to meet again as soon 
as necessary. 

This draft resolution will not be submitted because the consultations 
that have been undertaken have convinced us that it would be faced with 
exceptions and objections. And yet we are not here in order to measure 
ourselves against each other and to defy each either : we are here to 
assume, under the Charter, our responsibilities for international peace and 
security. The only victory we wished to achieve was that of peace. It is 
unfortunately, peace which is today defeated and it is the United Nations 
perhaps because it has not got the material forces to separate the combat¬ 
ants, which has again failed. Arms will therefore settle a question which 
we have not been able to solve, and that will add further victims to those 
which have already aroused indignation throughout the world. We wish 
on behalf of the French Delegation to say that we shall not associate our¬ 
selves with, not be resigned to, this failure. 
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STATEMENT BY MIR. JACOB MALIK, REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE U.S.S.R.-DECEMBER 6,1971 

The Security Council has before it a draft resolution of five powers 
Members of the Council, which is contained in document S/10425. The 
Soviet Delegation has no doubt about the good intentions and sincerity of 
purpose of the cosponsers of this draft resolution, or their desire to con¬ 
tribute to the solution of the problem which the Council has before it. 
However, this draft, like certain other drafts which have thus far been 
submitted for the consideration of the Security Council, has one substan¬ 
tive defect; it deals with only one side of the serious problem that has 
arisen in East Pakistan and its international coAsequences which have 
complicated the situation in the Hindustan Peninsula, namely, the cessa¬ 
tion of military action undertaken by the Pakistan armed forces against 
neighbouring India. 

After an intensive and comprehensive discussion that has lasted for 
two days, add in view of the information and obvious facts which, as a 
result of the documents that have been submitted and the discussion of 
the problem here, are now before the Security Council, there can be no 
doubt left in anybody’s mind that the mam cause for the military conflict 
that has broken out on the territory of the Hindustan Peninsula is a cer¬ 
tain series of action of the Government of Pakistan which are directed at 
the suppression of the lawful demands and aspirations of the East 
Pakistan population. 

The military conflict in that region is the direct consequence of a 
series of acts of oppression, mass repression violence conducted over a 
number of months with the use of the most modern forms of weapons and 
arms with a view to suppressing the clearly expressed Will of 75 million 
East Pakistan. The people of East Pakistan was obliged to respond to this 
and rebuff it by means of armed resistance. Being unable by political 
means to settle the very acute political crisis in East Pakistan, or to 
repress by means of violence against the people of that part of the coun¬ 
try the political movement that had been set a foot, the Government of 
Pakistan undertook military action against a neighbouring country, and 
that has led to the emergence of a military conflict and the exacerbation 
of the situation. 







The purpose of that action is entirely clear to all. It consists of plac¬ 
ing responsibility for the actions of the Pakistan military authorities upon 
a neighbouring country, and attempting to justify the measures of terror 
and oppression undertaken there, which have acquired such gigantic pro¬ 
portions that they have resulted in the death of thousands upon thousands 
of peaceful citizens and the flight of virtually 10 million persons to the 
territory of a neighbouring country. 

Today, the President of the Security Council, in his introductory, 
statement at the opening of the meeting of the Council, again vividly 
reminded all of us of the suffering of these many millions of persons. 
Unless that fact is taken into account-as has already been pointed out-it is 
impossible to find the right solution for the problem as it has emerged, it 
is impossible to find the approach that would settle it. 

In view of this reality, the approach that is proposed in the five-power 
draft resolution is inadequate. It is one-sided and cannot contribute to the 
restoration of peace and a state of stability in that region. Without the 
firm, swift and effective elimination of the main cause of the serious ten¬ 
sions on the Hindustan sub-continent, and which finally led to the emer¬ 
gence of an armed conflict that has now acquired an international dimen¬ 
sion, the Security Council will be unable to adopt a correct and effective 
decision. 

Hence, it is absolutely essential for the question of a ceas-fire to be 
most closely and indissolubly linked with the requirement of addressing 
to the Government of Pakistan, simultaneously and without any delay, a 
call to take action towards a political settlement in East Pakistan, giving 
recegnition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as expressed quite 
clearly and definitely in the elections of December, 1970. 

The Security Council cannot close its eyes to this political reality 
which has arisen in that region and attempt to resolve only one side of the 
conflict, leaving aside the main cause, the primary source of the existence 
of the serious tension, the primary cause and reason for the eonflict, 
which has now been transformed into an armed clash in the Hindustan 
Peninsula and become an international problem. If the Security Council 
were to close its eyes that reality and take a one-sided course, that would 
merely create an appearance of action but would not be genuine action. 

The Security Council, in questions with such political significance, 
cannot act without taking into account the political reality involved. This 
is dictated by the United Nations Charter and those Articles that were 
mentioned by the Soviet Delegation in its statement yesterday. Given the 





situation, the only correct course which the Counicl can follow is the 
adoption of a decision in which both questions-the question of the cease¬ 
fire and the question of the recognition by Pakistan of the experssed will 
of theEast Pakistan population-are organically and inseparably bound 
together. In other words, the two question, the question of the cease-fire 
and the question of the political settlement, must be closely-indeed insep¬ 
arably-bound together. 

That is what the Delegation of the Soviet Union has striven for, striv¬ 
ing for and will continue to strive for throughout the di.scussion of the 
present question. We admit that this approach might not be to the liking 
of certain parties, but that is up to them, we are deeply and firmly con¬ 
vinced that our approach is conect and just and based upon the real situ¬ 
ation that has been produced in the Hindustan sub-continent. Through 
their elected representatives, the people of East Pakistan are free to 
decide upon the question of the resumption of talks with the Pakistan 
Government and relations with it. As we have already pointed out, the 
defect of the five-power draft resolution is preci.sely that in it the question 
of a cease-fire is not correlated with the question of the attainment of a 
political settlement in East Pakistan. We should take into account the 
Will, the inalienable rights, and the lowful interests of the population of 
that part of the country. The Soviet Delegation cannot agred with an 
approach which docs not do that. 

Certain Delegations, speaking in favour of an immediate cease-fire, 
at the same time seem to close their eyes, as it were, and disregrad the 
question of the possibility of the continuation of the bloodshed and the 
repression of the population of East Pakistan by the armed force of 
Pakistan Government.' In other words, they do not bring the matter to the 
point of the political settlement. The Soviet Union, like 'any other peace- 
loving country, cannot remain indefferent to this events which have aris¬ 
en in the Hindustan Peninsula. As was stressed in the statement of tass on 
5th December of this year : 

"The Soviet Union call for a speedy end to the bloodshed and for a 
political settlement in East Pakistan on the basis of respect for the lawful 
rights and interests of its people. " 

It is precisely with this in mind and with this realistic approach that 
the Soviet Delegation deems it necessary for the Security council swiftly 
to take appropriate action, taking into account the, real nature and full 
range of the problem under discussion and all its aspects-first and 
foremost the two main ones, the political settlement and the cessation of 
hostilities. 
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The Council must be realistic. The council must take into account in 
its decision the organic bound between these to questions which consti¬ 
tute the problem under discussion-I repeat; the organic bond between the 
question of the cease-fire and question of the political settlement in East 
Pakistan. We appeal to the Goverment of Pakistan to take effective action 
towards a political settlement and immediately to recognize the Will of 
the East Pakistan population. In the light of this approach and bearing in 
mind the real situation in East Pakistan and in the Hindustan sub-conti¬ 
nent, the Soviet Delegation is introducing amendments to the five-power 
draft resolution. The first amendment is : 

"In operative paragraph I, replace the words 'the Governments con¬ 
cerned' by the words ‘all Parties concerned’ ; at the end of same para¬ 
graph, add the words ‘and cessation of all military operations’. 

TTie second amendment is : 

"Between opperative paragraphs I and 2, insert the following as oper¬ 
ative paragraph 2 and 3 : 

‘2. Calls upon the Government of Pakistan simultaneously to take 
effective action towards a political settlemnt in East Pakistan giving 
immediate recognition to the Will of the East Pakistan population as 
expressed in the elections of December, 1970.’ 

‘3. Declares that the provisions of operative paragraphs I and two of 
this resolution constitute a single whole.’ 

There should be a consquantial re-numbring of the remaining opera¬ 
tive paragraphs. 

Those are the amendments which the Soviet Deligation now submits 
to the draft resolution submitted by five powers. The adoption of that 
draft resoulution with this amendments might constitute a real and effec¬ 
tive step by the Security Council to bring about a cessation of bloodshed 
and the adoption of measures towards the political settlement of the com¬ 
plex political problem that has arisen in East Pakistan. The Delegation of 
the U.S.S.R. will vote for that draft resolution with the amendments we 
have introduced. Without such amendments, the resolution would not 
achieve the purpose and could not become an effective instrument for the 
settlement of the conflict in the Hindustan Sub-continent. Without the 
adoption of the amendments, the Delegation of the U.S.S.R will be 
unable to support the five-power draft resolution. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. SAMAR SEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 

December 6,1971 

1 think I owe it to the Council to report certain development’s which 
have taken place since we adjourned last night. About an hour and a half 
after that adjournment, the Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Gandhi, made a 
statement in our Parliament in New Delhi. I think I can do no better to 
discharge my duty than to read her statement as she delivered it in the 
Indian Parliament. She said : 

"The valiant struggle of the people of Bangladesh in the face of 
tremendous odds has opened a new chapter of heroism in the history of 
freedom movements. Earlier, they had reported a democratic victory in 
their elections, and even the President of Pakistan had conceded the right 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman to become the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
We shall never know what intervened to transform this benevolent mood 
and realistic approach - if it really was that-to destruction and a posture 
of open hostilities and repression. 

"We are told that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his party, the Awami 
League, had planned a non-violent movement of resistance to the 
Government of West Pakistan, but were caught unawares and overtaken 
by a brutal military assault. They had no alternative but to declare for 
independence. The East Pakistan Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment 
became Mukti Fauj and latter Mukti Bahini, which was joined by thou¬ 
sands of young East Bengalis determined to sacrifice their lives for their 
freedom and right to fashion their future. The unity, determination and 
courage with which the entire population of Bangladesh is fighting have 
been reported by the world press. These events on our doorstep, and the 
resulting flood of refugees into our territory, could not but have farreach- 
ing repercussions on our country. It was natural that our sympathy should 
be with the people of Bangladesh in thfeir just struggle, but we did not act 
precipitately in the matter of recognition. Our decisions were not guided 
merely by emotion but by assessment of the prevailing and future reali¬ 
ties. With the unanimous revolt of the entire people of Bangladesh, and 
the success of the struggle, it has become increasingly apparent that the 
so-called mother State of Pakistan is totally incapable of bringing the 





people of Bangladesh, back under its control. As for the legitimacy of the 
Government of Bangladesh, the whole world is now aware that it reflects 
the Will of the overwhelming majority of the people which not many 
governments can claim to represent. In Jeffersons's famous words to 
Governor Morris, the Government of Bangladesh is Supported by 'the 
Will of the nation substantially expressed.' 

"Applying this criterion, the military regime in Pakistan, whom some 
States are so anxious to buttress, is hardly representative of its people 
even for waging was against India. The normal hesitation on our part not 
to do anything which could come in the way of peaceful solution, or 
which might be construed as an intervention, has lost significance. The 
people of Bangladesh battling for their very existence and the people of 
India fighting to defeat aggression now find themselves partisans in the 
same cause. I am glad to inform the House that in the light of the exist¬ 
ing situation and in response to the repeated requests of the Government 
of Bangladesh, the Government of India have, after most peaceful con¬ 
sideration, decided to grant recognition to the People's Republi of 
Bangladesh. It is our hope that with the passage of time more nations will 
grant recognition and that the People’s Republic of Bangladesh will soon 
form a part of the family of nations. 

"Our thoughts at this moment are with the father of this new State, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 1 am sure that this House would wish me to 
convey to their Excellencies, the acting President of Bangladesh and the 
Prime Minister, and their colleagues, our greetings and warm felicita¬ 
tions. 1 am placing on the table of the House, copies of communications 
which we have received from the Government of Bangladesh. The hon¬ 
ourable members will be glad to know that the Government of 
Bangladesh have proclaimed their basic principles of State-policy to be 
democracy, socialism, secularism and the establishment of an egalitarian 
society in which there would be no discrimination on the basis of race, 
religion, sex or creed. With regard to foreign relations the Bangladesh 
Government have expressed their determination to follow a policy of 
non-alignment, peaceful co-existence and opposition to colonialism, 
racialism and imperialism in all its manifestations. These are the ideals to 
which India also is dedicated. The Bangladesh Government have reiter¬ 
ated their anxiety to organize the expeditious return of the citizens who 
have found temporary refuge in our country and to restore their lands and 
belongings to them. We shall naturally help in every way in these 
arrangements. I am coiffident that, in future, the Governments and peo¬ 
ples of India and Bangladesh who share common ideals and sacrifices. 





will forge a relationship based on the principles of mutual respect for 
each other's sovereignty and territorial integrity, non-interference in inter¬ 
nal affairs, equality and mutual benefits. Thus, working together for free¬ 
dom and democracy, we shall set an example of good-neighbourliness 
which alone can ensure peace and stability and progress in this region. 
Our good wishes to Bangladesh." 

Now, I read this statement in full because I believe it is important 
enough to be recorded in full, and for people to hear it in full. But more 
important than that, this recognition of Bangladesh has put the relation¬ 
ship of India to Bangladesh in a completely different leagal, political and 
constitutional context; and 1 would request the Council to realize this 
new development before any decision is taken. 

Since we have now recognized Bangladesh, I think 1 should take a 
few minutes of the Council's time to go back-not too much, but a little bit- 
into the history. It has been said that the autonomy movement led by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman soon became a movement for independence, 
and that this would have brought about the disintegration of Pakistan. 
May I just read a very short paragraph from Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's 
presentation of the six-point programme which is the formula for auton¬ 
omy. This is what he says: 

“Sixthly, let me humbly remind my West Pakistani brothers and sis¬ 
ters that when we demanded Bangali to be made one of the two State lan¬ 
guages of Pakistan you condemned it as a move to undo Pakistan. When 
again We demanded a joint electorate, particularly in the context of pari¬ 
ty in the presentation demanded by you, you condemned that demand to 
have been inspired from across the border. Both of these two demands 
have now been accepted, but there has been no undoing of Pakistan due 
to their acceptance. Does it not Put you to shame that every bit of rea¬ 
sonable demand of East Pakistan has got to be secured from you at 
tremendous cost and after bitter struggle, as if snatched from unwilling 
foreign rulers as a reluctant concession ? Does it do You any credit ? 
Please put a stop to such attitude once and for all. Please be brothers, 
instead of rulers." 

Now, after the military crackdown, as I pointed out yesterday, inde¬ 
pendence was suddenly declared. And this is what the Prime Minister of 
the new Slate of Bangladesh has to say on that : 

"Pakistan is now dead and buried under a mountain of corpses. The 
hundreds and thousands of people murdered by the army in Bangladesh, 
will act as an impenetrable barrier between West Pakistan and the people 
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of Bangladesh. By resorting to pre-planned genocide, Yahya must have 
known that he was himself digging Pakistan's grave. The subsequent 
massacres perpetrated by his orders, by his licensed killers, of the people 
were not designed to preserve the unity of the nation. They were acts of 
racial hatred and sadism, devoid of even the elements of humanity. 
Professional soldiers, on orders, violated their code of military honour, 
and were seen as beasts of prey who indulged in an orgy of murder, rape, 
loot, arson, destruction, unequalled in the annalls of civilization. These 
acts indicate that the concept of two countries is already deeply rooted in 
the minds of Yahya and his associates who would not dare commit such 
atrocities on their own continent. Yahya’s genocide is thus without polit¬ 
ical purpose. It serves only as the last act in the tragic history of Pakistan 
which Yahya has chosen to write with the blood of the people of 
Bangladesh. The objective is genocide and scorched earth, before his 
troops are either driven out or perish. In this time, he hopes to liquidate 
all political leadership, intelligentsia, and administration, to destroy our 
industries and public amenities. And, as a final act, he intends to raze our 
cities to the ground. Already, his occupation army has made subsantial 
progress towards .this objective. Bangladesh will be set back 50 years as 
West Pakistan's parting gift to a people they have exploited 23 years for 
their own benefit." 

This declaration was made on 17th April, 1971. 

In this context, I should like to read an article wich appeared in The 
New York Times. Some of the Members may have read it, but perhaps the 
non- English-speaking Members have not. In order to respect the wishes 
expressed by the Representative of the United States, 1 shall leave out 
from this article all references to the Nixon Administration, to the 
President, and so on. 1 hope, however, he will indulge me if 1 do include 
in my reading references to our own Government and to our own Prime 
Minister, however critical they may be. This is what is said : 

"Suppose that Britain, in the 1930s, had responded to Hitler's 
savagery by the early threat or use of military force instead of 
appeasement...”. 

"So one must think after the American statement over the week-end 
blaming India for the hostilities with Pakistan. Few things said in the 
name of the United States lately have been quite so indecent. The anony¬ 
mous State Department official who made the comment matched Uriah 
Keep "-I do not know this gentleman-" in sheer oleaginous cynicism 
about the facts of the situation and about our own moral position". 





"Consider first the immediate origins of this dispute. They are excep- 
tionaly clear as international relations go." 

May I make a diversion? For nine months now the international com¬ 
munity has received a large number of reports written by most distin¬ 
guished civil servants both of this Organization and of its specialized 
agencies. If the Council is not even prepared to listen to the Bangladesh 
Representative because of procedural and other political reasons, which I 
have not understood and against which 1 have proposed, surely these 
reports could have been made available. But no, that will do harm to 
whatever interests are being served by this debate. Now I continue the 
quotation : 

"The military junta that rules Pakistan under President Yahya Khan 
held an election. The largest number of seats was own, democratically, by 
a Bengali party that favoured effective self-government for East Pakistan. 
Yahya thereupon decided to wipe out the result of the election by force." 

Now, I should like to call the attention of those gentlemen who still 
preach democracy to bear this point in mind. I continue reading from The 
New York Times ; 

"Last March, West Pakistan troops flew into the East in large num¬ 
bers and began a policy of slaughter. They murdered selected Politicians, 
intellectuals and professionals, then indiscriminate masses. They burned 
villages. They held public castration.” 

"To compare Yahya Khan with Hitler is of course inexact. Yahya is 
not a man with a racist mission but a spokesman for xenophobic forces in 
West Pakistan. But in terms of results-in terms of human beings killed, 
brutalize or made refugees-Yahya's record compares quite favourably 
with Hitler's early years.” 

"The West Pakistan is have killed several hundred thousand civilians 
in the East, and an estimated ten million have fled to India. The oppression 
has been .specifically on lines of race or religion. The victims are Bengalis 
or Hindus, not Czechs or Poles or .lews, and perhaps therefore less mean¬ 
ingful to us in the West. But to the victims the crime is the same.” 

"This record has been no secret to the world." 

• 

That is why I refer to the reports which are already available in the 
United Nations, but which, for some reason, have not seen the light of day. 

I continue to read : 

“...The refugees Were there in India to be photographed in all their 
pitiful misery.” 
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I then leave out a sentence, and go on : 

"...not a word about the most appalling refugee situation of modem 
times Private diplomacy was doubtless going on, but there was no visible 
sign of American pressure on Yahya^Khan for the only step that could 
conceivably bring the refugees back-a political accommodation with the 
Bengalis.” 

‘‘Pakistan's argument was that it was all an internal affair. Yes, like the 
Nazi's treatment of German Jews. But even if one accepts, as one must, 
that Pakistan was bound to defend its territorial integrity, this issue had 
spilled beyond its borders. The refuse impact on India very soon made it 
clear that the peace of the whole sub-continent was threatened.” 

“It was as if the entire population of New York City had suddenly 
been dumped on New Jersey to feed and clothe-only infinitely worse in 
terms of resources available. Yet when Indira Gandhi went to the capitals 
of the West for help in arranging a political solution in East Pakistan she 
got nothing. 

"The Indians can be sanctimonious"- 

I do not mind quoting against my country, my Government or my 
Prime Minister from a newspaper of repute. 

-"Mrs. Gandhi acts for political reasons, not out or purity of heart. 
India has helped the Bangladesh guerrillas and, in recent weeks, put 
provocative pressure on East Pakistan. All true. But given the extent of 
her interest and the intolerable pressure upon her, India has shown great 
restraint." 

"After all, India has not intervened in a civil conflict thousands of 
miles from her own border." 

I shall skip the rest of that paragarpaph. 

"American policy towards the Indian sub-continent is as much of a 
disaster by standards of hard-nosed common sense as of compassion. 
India may be annoying and difficult, but she does happen to be the largest 
nation in the world following our notions of politiclal freedom. In posi¬ 
tion and population she is by far the most important country of Asia apart 
from China. To alienate India-worse yet, to act so as to undermine her 
political stability-is a policy that defies rational explanation." 

It is not my habit to give quotations either from newspapers or any¬ 
thing else, but since we are coming to the conclusion of the debate, I 
thought I should depend on some other and wiser people and not only on 
my own statements and conclusions. 





Here is Senator Church, who has just come back from India. I shall 
not read the whole of his statement-which he made only this morning- 
because it would take rather too much time, but I shall read the two brief 
concluding paragraphs : 

“I find it odd to understand why there is such a pro-Pakistani bias in 
American policies. India's position in the war, which has now broken out, 
is not only consistent wih her professed ideals, but is also the position 
which is most 1 ikely to prevail. By showing such favouritism towards 
West Pakistan, we side with the probable loser, and we forfeit the good¬ 
will of the freedom-fighters in East Pakistan, as well as the people of 
India.” 

"Unless one believes that West Pakistan represents the wave of the 
future on the sub-continent, it is impossible to reconcile this 
Government's bias towards Yahya Khan's Government with the role in 
regard to the interests of the United States." 

Of course, we are not interested in, or even concerned with, the inter¬ 
ests of the United States. The United States is quite capable of looking 
after its own interests in a variety of ways. One of the ways has been to 
cut off economic aid to India recently-yesterday, I think-but we can live 
with that. We are not frightened by any threats or cuts. But we have to 
consider what we should do. 

Before the Council proceeds to the vote-and I hope I may have anoth¬ 
er opportunity to explain a few more details on the various resolutions 
and put our point of view once again before the Council-at this stage 1 
shall make a few other comments on our attitude to the resolutions. 

Firstly, after all we have said, not only now but over the last few 
months, we cannot expect that any man of reason should equate India 
with Pakistan in any resolution or decision. We do not expect that, and we 
certainly do not accept it. We do not expect any reasonable man to do it, 
and if he does we cannot accept it. We are not in the same category as 
Pakistan. If, Mr. President, you wish me to elaborate, I can do so; but I 
think the point is already well known. 

Secondly, we think it is wrong, illogical, undesirable - disastrous, 
even-to have to come to a decision without taking into account the point 
of view of the Bangladesh Representatives, the Representatives of the 
main party involved in these ... circumstances. However, it is not the first 
time that the Security Council or the United Nations has taken an unreal¬ 
istic decision simply to show that it is up and alive and can act. We are 





not letting the Council down. Fair enough. We are all faithful Members 
of the United Nations and we should uphold the dignity and prestige of 
all its organs. But let us not say that by passing a purely unrealistic reso¬ 
lution we have done anything except console ourselves. That by itself 
would not be so bad, but if in the process we give a false hope to the 
world at large that, 1 think, will be a disaster. 

Thirdly, we shall not, we cannot and we must not accept any resolu¬ 
tion or decision which does not go to the root cause of the matter. It is no 
good saying we think we should cut off a limb here or a limb there to save 
the life. The fact of the matter is that this body has been rotting for nine 
months and no one has taken any notice. Now, after all these years, when 
we come to this extraordinary session of the Council, not to go to the root 
cause is another shibboleth on which solid foundation can be built. We 
are meeting here in an extraordinary session-and how extraordinary it is. 
Pakistan is shrieking and shouting about aggression and so on, and yet it 
did not ask for a Council meeting. Has any gentleman at this table 
stopped to think why it has not? Probably they do not have to think. 
Probably they know. Over the last nine months, how many attempts have 
been made to bring the question to the Council or any other United 
Nations body? All attempts have been frustrated. 

My friend and colleague, the Representative of Italy, was President of 
the Security Council in the months of August, I think. On 20th July, the 
Secretary-General sent his Memorandum. Why was that Memorandum 
not acted upon? We all know why. In the month of July, the 
Representative of Pakistan was flying from Geneva to New York to stop 
any discussions here, to stop any discussions there; and those attempts 
went on for months. Reports were suppressed; discussions were inhibit¬ 
ed; a complete veil of silence and secrecy was thrown over this. Then, 
suddenly, we come up and say, “The world is in flames. We must do 
something. But we must not consider any of the vital problems.” ... That 
is an approach which we totally deplore and certainly denounce. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. AGHA SHAHI, REPRESENTATIVE OF PAKISTAN 

December 6,1971 

Only yesterday, 1 quoted, for the second time to the Security Council, 
excerpts from an important paper, which has been given the most serious 
consideration by Government circles in India, about India's plan to bring 
about the dismemberment of Pakistan, and to use the Security Council as 
an instrument to legitimize the creation of the secessionist Bangladesh 
State. 1 am sure that what 1 quoted must be fresh in the minds of the 
Members of the Council and 1 shall refrain from quoting it again. 

Only yesterday, and the day before, the Representative of India stat¬ 
ed that these were the views of theoriticians and academicians in India, 
but now it is finally clear that that plan has been followed with meticu¬ 
lous exactitude and the Government of India has announced recognition 
of Bangladesh. 

The Representative of India quoted in extenso from Mrs. Gandhi's 
statement of yesterday giving the reasons for this act of war against 
Pakistan. She said that it was a valiant struggle which had opened a new 
chapter in the history of the freedom movement. And let it be noted that 
this new chapter was inaugurated by subversion and aggression. 

If the President of Pakistan did designate Sheikh Mujibur Rahnian, as 
the Leader of the majority party in the National Assembly, as the Prime 
Minister and, if because of the disagreement of political factions within 
my country his plan for the transfer of power to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
could not materialize, did it justify a neighbouring State's fomenting 
armed civil strife and launching an armed attack against Pakistan? If a 
commission is given in a country to the leader of a political party, even a 
majority party, to form a Government and it is not executed for one rea¬ 
son or another, however right or wrong it may be, does another country 
embark on aggression and subversion to promote freedom in that 
country? 

Now, we are told that the Mukti Bahini is fighting and that the 
Security Council must make an assessment of the realities, and the 
Representative of India talked of the success of the Mukti Bahini. What 
is the reality? The Mukti Bahini is a mere auxiliary of the 120,000 Indian 
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armed forces which have unleashed armed attacks on Pakistan. It can 
play only a subsidiary role. It is under the occupation army of India that 
this Mukti Bahini will function. And it is to that Government, set up by 
the occupying authority, that this Security Council is expected to extend 
some kind of acknowledgement, if not recognition. 

We have been told about the high-sounding proclamations of democ¬ 
racy, secularism, freedoms and what-not. We toow that words are not 
tantamount to actions. In how many constitutions, in how many pro¬ 
nouncements and proclamations in every country in the world are these 
words not used? Are we to be guided just by rhetoric and eloquence? In 
India itself, democracy does not function in several of its provinces; they 
are under direct Presidential rule. And secularism is honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance. Militant groups let loose murder and 
slaughter against religious minorities - and we are asked to take the word 
for the deed. 

We were also told about foreign relations of Bangladesh and its poli¬ 
cy of non-alignment. The mentor of that government has set the example 
of non-alignment by concluding the Indo-Soviet military alliance. 

The Representative of India talks of freedom of Bangladesh. In 1905, 
that same East Pakistan, which was part of Bengal Province, achieved its 
emancipation from the economic exploitation and domination of the cap¬ 
italists and caste Hindus of Calcutta and became a separate province 
within India - that was done by the British Government in 1905. But 
those same capitalists, industrialists, the caste Hindus of India carried on 
a ceaseless agitation of murder assassination and terror, and forced the 
British Government to annul the partition. So, the separation of East 
Pakistan-which took place in 1905, because it had been exploited for two 
centuries, both under British rule and subsequently by the privileged 
classes in India-was annulled and East Pakistan was again made a part of 
Bengal, so that the rule of the privileged classes was reimposed. It is only 
the Pakistani people and their strength that stand between that kind of 
reimposition of domination and the development of the people of East 
Pakistan in freedom and as the dominant partners and the dominant 
elements in the political life of Pakistan. 

Then, the Representative of India went into the history of the move¬ 
ment for autonomy, talked of the six points and quoted from Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. Well, let me tell you something about the s'ix points. 

On 23rd March-two days before the Federal Army had to take action 
to supress the massacres of non-Bengali elements that were being perpe- 
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trated by the secessionist elements-the leaders of the secessionist move¬ 
ment, or the leaders of the Awami League, presented a draft proclamation 
to President Yahya Khan saying that it was their last word and that the 
President of Pakistan could take it or leave it; in it they also said that 
Pakistan shall be a confederation-from a federal state, it was to transform 
itself into a confederation. The other political parties believe that confed¬ 
eration is an association of two sovereign states and not a union of 
provinces or states into one single whole. Surely, this was a legitimate 
point of view with which one may agree or not agree, but how does this 
become the concern of India? In other words, the Pakistan Government 
was asked to accept an ultimatum to transform Pakistan into a confeder¬ 
ation of two sovereign States. And yet, we have a lecture from the 
Representative of India about how we should conduct ourselves in regard 
to the ordering of our constitutional and political life. Let him first study 
his own Constitution and see how much autonomy is given to the 
provinces. How much autonomy does West Bengal, his own province, 
have in the Indian federation? To what extent are the resources of Bengal 
and Assam spent within those provinces? 

Then again, in every form the Indian Representatives repeat about the 
hundreds of thousands of people murdered by the Pakistan armed forces. 
It is a matter of the deepest regret that he shows no human feeling in 
regard to those murdered by the secessionist elements. There were peo¬ 
ple here in the so-called Delegation of Bangladesh who set up slaughter 
houses in which thousands of people were massacred before 25th March 
when the army had to intervene and afterwards. And these people come 
here to represent Bangladesh. There is living-proof of these atrocities, 
and if Members of the Security Council want to turn away from propa¬ 
ganda and what the columnists write, and want to find out for themselves, 
we shall provide them the means of doing so. 

The Representative of India talked the other day about films shown 
by his Delegation. We have these films but we have spared your feelings. 
But, you are welcome to come and see them if you so desire. I can under¬ 
stand his relish that Pakistan is dead and buried. Let me tell him, it lives 
and will survive, in spite of Indian aggression. 

Then, he quotes something from The New York Times. This is an 
article by the columnist Anthony Lewis, I have read many of his articles 
before. But, that is the opinion of one individual. Did he go to Pakistan 
to find out the other side of the picture ? Did he take care to inform him¬ 
self of the real facts before he printed his column in this newspaper which 
is read by half a million people in the United States ? Did he compare 





notes with other correspondents of equally respectable papers like the 
Manchester Guardian who have given a different assessment? This is the 
kind of propaganda to which the Representative of India resorts to divert 
the attention of the Council from Indian aggression and occupation of our 
territory. If we begin quoting correspondents, where are we going to end 
? All right, if you want to quote correspondents, 1 shall quote James 
Reston who said in yesterday's New York Times : 

"For Prime Minister Gandhi to talk about the 'wanton and unpro¬ 
voked aggression' of Pakistan, when her own Government's troops have 
been constantly inside East Pakistan and her colleagues have made no 
secret of their aid to the East Pakistani insurgents or their desire to see 
East Pakistan separated from West Pakistan, is really an affront to the 
intelligence of the world." 

And the Representative of India considers the intelligence of this dis¬ 
tinguished and august gathering so low that he persists in his misrepre¬ 
sentations. I continue the quotation : 

"Mrs. Gandhi didn't even consider allowing U.N. observers to see 
what was going on along the India-Pakistani borders, which is interest¬ 
ing, since she is now defending the war as a moral crusade against the 
Pakistani aggressors." 

The Representative of India cannot resist referring to the Government 
of Pakistan as a military junta. Several Member Slates are ruled-and these 
are not my words, but his words-by military juntas, and he went on to 
say : 

"President Yahya Khan decided to wipe out the results of election by 
force." 

If President Yahya Khan did not wish to promote or restore democra¬ 
cy in Pakistan in the first place, why would he have held elections and 
why should they have been held in an atmosphere of freedom which he 
himself hailed afterwards? Was it not far easier for him to crush the aspi¬ 
rations of the Bengali people before the elections, which would not have 
caused a whimper in the world? Yet, good and honest intentions, if they 
are prevented from being realized, are denounced and the most vicious 
motives are ascribed. And, from whom do they come? From India. We 
know that we can expect nothing better from India than permanent 
hostility. 

As regards what Senator Church may have said: I regret that Senator 
Church had nothing to say about subversion and aggression. He 
expressed himself on a certain aspect of the Pakistan situation, but he 





chose to remain silent on the very issuses which we are now considering 
here in the Security Council. 

Finally, in reply to the Representative of India, he alleged that 
Pakistan shouted about aggression and did not ask for a meeting of the 
Security Council. Ambassador Vinci was the President of the Security 
Council in August and he knows of the efforts made by me under the 
instructions of my Government to activate the Security Council to exer¬ 
cise a moderating influence, and to promote a reduction of tension. But 
why was no Security Council meeting called? Because of the opposition 
of India and the allies of India. And we know now when we come final¬ 
ly before the Security Council what is the result - a veto, a veto. So there¬ 
fore let us not talk about coming before the Security Council. 

Turning now from the Representative of India to what the 
Representative of the Soviet Union said yesterday and a little earlier to 
day. I shall, of course, not comment on his amendments, because I believe 
they are no longer before us, for the draft resolution to which they were 
submitted as amendments has been withdrawn. We thank the sponsors of 
that draft resolution for having withdrawn their proposal. But here, with 
reference to what Ambassador Malik said in explaining his amendments 
I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without commenting on one or 
two points. The Representative of the Soviet Union said that action by the 
Security Council must be in accordance with the real situation in the 
Hindustan sub-continent. The real situation in the Hindustan sub-conti¬ 
nent now is that brought about by India’s subversion support to armed 
secession, armed intervention and aggression. In other words, is the 
Security Council going to legitimize this so-called reality, perpetuate 
occupation and guarantee the fruits of aggression and the illegal use of 
force? 

The Representative of the Soviet Union said that the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities must be organically linked to a political settlement. In other words, 
the Soviet amendments, as explained by the Representative of the Soviet 
Union, mean that Pakistan must immediately agree to the secession of 
East Pakistan and to Pakistan's dismemberment and that war and military 
occupation must continue until it ddes so. 

I am also constrained to remark that in the statements of the Soviet 
Representative there is a persistent pre-occupation with the political situ¬ 
ation in Pakistah to the conclusion of every other aspect of the situation 
prevailing to day in the sub-continent, and which prevailed in the weeks 
and months before. And we are most concerned that in addition to the 





security doctrine to which I referred yesterday, the pronouncements of 
Soviet Representative seem to stake a claim to be the arbiter in the inter¬ 
nal political and constitutional life of my country. 

I shall comment on the draft resolutions later, but I fell I must place 
on record certain facts. I refraine from doing so yesterday, because 1 did 
not wish to prolong the time taken by the Council to get to a vote on the 
draft resolutions before it. First, I should like to draw the attention of the 
Security Council to a mis-statement of fact by India, as contained in the 
Secretary-General's report (S/10410/Add.l). According to a message 
from the Prime Minister of India, which was orally delivered to the 
Secretary General, it is claimed therein that Pakistani aircraft attacked the 
military bases of India at Pathankot and Srinagar-in the disputed territo¬ 
ry of Jammu and Kashmir-and at Amritsar on the afternoon of 2nd 
December. That is totally false. I waited until now to contradict that claim 
because I was checking the correct facts. On the instructions of my 
Government, I am now to state that Pakistani aircraft took counter-action 
against these air-fields on 3rd December, and only after India, six or 
seven hours earlier, had launched armed attacks against Pakistan along a 
500 mile-long front in the west. 

I should like also to state on this occasion that I would request 
Ambassador Malik, when he refers to any remarks I make, kindly to 
quote them in context. I only wish to say that it is regrettable that he again 
made a statement yesterday which 1 had corrected the day before. That 
was in regard to what I said about the existence of an internal crisis in 
Pakistan. In the political life of States, internal crises are not a rare phe¬ 
nomenon, but it is up to the people of those countries to overcome the 
crises and not for foreign powers to exacerbate internal divisions, pro¬ 
mote secession and armed rebellion and, finally, launch armed attacks 
and use an internal crisis as justification for interventionist doctrines in 
the political life of other States. 

Further, I should like to bring to the attention of this Council a most 
deplorable action by India yesterday. On 4th December, the Secretary- 
General in an urgent telephonic message to me, expressed his concern for 
the safety of United Nations personnel in East Pakistan and conveyed his 
decision to evacuate them to Bangkok. He requested that the Pakistan 
Government be approached to see if a cease-fire could be arranged in 
Dacca from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. East Pakistan Time on 5th December to 
enable a transport plane to land at the airport and evacuate United Nations 
personnel to safety. The Secretary-General also intimated that he was 





making a similar request to the Permanent Representative of India. The 
Secretary-General's request was conveyed to the Government of Pakistan 
with all due urgency. It was followed up by the Pakistan Mission with 
telephonic messages to Islamabad. It is understood that both the 
Governments of Pakistan and India agreed to a cease-fire in Dacca for a 
certain length of time to allow for the evacuation of United Nations per¬ 
sonnel and foreign diplomats. However, the world now knows that the 
Indian air force chose precisely the moment of evacuation of United 
Nations personnel to attack the civilian airport at Dacca..The perfidious 
nature of this attack needs to be condemned in the strongest possible 
terms. It shows better than we can say what kind of attitude governs India 
at present. India's air force launches an attack on the territory of Pakistan 
at the time when it knows that the valiant forces of Pakistan are commit¬ 
ted to observing a cease-fire. The innocent victims in this case are the 
international civil servants and diplomats, and it is a fortunate accident 
that no lives were lost. 

Finally, I should like to state that in regard to the question of extend¬ 
ing an invitation to a particular entity to come here, I have pointed out 
that it would be not only a violation of rule 39 of the provisional rules of 
procedure of the Security Council, but also a violation of the Charter. 
That has been brought out with sufficient force by the Representative of 
Argentina, among others. Whatever may have been India's actions yes¬ 
terday, that in no wise alters the force of the arguments that have been 
urged before the Council, and should the Council act in an unlawful man¬ 
ner. We should have to consider that to be an unfriendly act towards the 
Government of Pakistan. 

In order not to take the floor another time, 1 should like briefly to give 
my views on the draft resolution proposed by the Representative of 
France with his characteristic eloquence, precision and lucidity. 

We are conscious of the concern of his Delegation and the British 
Delegation that the Council should achieve some result and not be com¬ 
pletely paralysed by vetoes. Therefore, while we appreciate the laudable 
motives and the concern for peace that have promoted him to put forward 
a proposal, we are constrained to obser.ve that nothing has been said about 
the proven fact of aggression and the fact that India has admitted this 
aggression. Nothing has been said about the cessations of interference in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan and subversion and the fomentation of 
armed rebellion by India. Furthermore, this draft resolution does not pro¬ 
vide for withdrawal of armed personnel and forces. In other words, occu- 





pation would continue and then, by the time the Security Council were to 
consider the situation further, Pakistan would be called upon to acquiesce 
in its own dismemberment. 

We note that the draft resolution contemplates that the Council should 
meet again to consider what further steps within the framework of the 
Charter could be taken on the issues which have given rise to the hostili¬ 
ties, but we know very well that any proposal for the withdrawal of occu¬ 
pation forces is likely to attract a veto, and the Security Council would 
not be in a position to deal with the question of withdrawal of forces. By 
not dealing simultaneously with the question of withdrawal together with 
that of cease-fire, the Council would legitimize military occupation and 
peipetuate it. 

For these reasons, we would hope that the Council would ponder the 
considerations 1 have urged and also be conscious of the fact that while it 
has a responsibility for peace and security, the United Nations as a whole 
cannot absolve itself from that responsibility just because a veto power is 
being arbitrarily exercised. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. GEORGE BUSH, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE U.S.A. 

December 6,1971 

I should like, first, to make a very brief comment regarding the state¬ 
ment by the Ambassador of India. I appreciate his omitting certain pas¬ 
sages from the column that he quoted. In all sincerity, I .say that this was 
most considerate and courteous of him. But I do believe that a brief reply 
is in order. 

He insists on deflecting the Security Council's attention from the fire 
on the sub-continent by using this ageless device of quoting selectively 
from columns or editorials printed here that are unfavourable to the poli¬ 
cy of the United States Government. Let me, here and now, assure this 
Council that our peopole-and that is what counts in this country-support 
what the United States Government has been trying to do, selective 
columns to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Our people, our policy, supported the Secretary-General in his call for 
help for the refugees, in his call for observers. Where not those efforts by 
our Secretary-General even-handed ? We think they were. Our people 
supported the massive relief effort for refugees in Pakistan and the mas¬ 
sive relief effort for refugees in India. Our people supported the vigorous 
private diplomacy in which our President engaged in trying to get the 
forces of both sides to pull back. And our people supported, happily and 
proudly, the recent visit of the Indian Prime Minister to our soil. I can also 
assure our colleague that the American people strongly support the 
United States draft resolution which received such an overwhelming vote 
in the Security Council, a resolution to stop killing, a resolution for a 
cease-fire and withdrawal, resolution-and let me quote it very briefly : 

“. toward the creation of a climate conducive to the voluntary 

return of refugees to East Pakistan". 

Our people support that, as they did a resolution supporting the 
Secretary General's offer for good offices for peace. That is what we sup¬ 
port, selective columns to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This is not a one-sided policy. I hope it is a compassionate policy, a 
compassionate policy towards a continent in flames. I wish the draft res- 








olution had granered even more votes than the overwhelming number it 
did receive. I wish it had received the unanimous support of the world 
community. 

In summary, we can find voices of dissent on our policy in this coun¬ 
try; we can find editorials. But I do not want this Council to be diverted 
by this device of shifting the focus to our Government by quoting 
unfavourable domestic sources. No matter from where those articles 
come, they will not divert the world's attention from the massive war that 
has descended upon the sub-continent. And while the war goes on, blame 
is unimportant. Each of us in this Council can have his views as to who 
is to blame ; and certainly our colleague from India is entitled to his. But 
at this critical moment in history, blame is unimportant ; stopping the 
slaughter, stopping the invasion, somehow seems to our people to be des¬ 
perately important. 

At our meeting last night, I noted that the Council had been convened 
because it was faced with a clear and present threat to the Peace Of the 
world, bemuse the area and the scope of the fighting had broadened and 
had intensified, and because the Council had a responsibility under the 
Charter to stop the fighting and preserve the territorial integrity of 
Member Slates. Eleven Members of this Council-a clear majority-signi¬ 
fied on two separate occasions their desire to exercise the responsibilities 
of the Security Council under the Charter. They voted in favour of two 
draft resolutions which called upon the Governments of India and 
Pakistan to take measures forthwith for an immediate cease-fire and 
withdrawal of their armed forces from the territory of the other to their 
own side of the borders. They recognized the need to intensify efforts to 
bring about speedily and in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
conditions necessary for the voluntary return of the East Pakistan 
refugees to their homeland. 

But unfortunately-as our colleague from Argentina mentione and as we 
pointed out last night-one Permanent Member of this Council did not sup¬ 
port that approach and exercised, under the rules, its veto over those two 
draft resolutions. In the midst of this grave situation, the action of that 
Member has rendered the Council unable to act in order to restore peace 
and security in South Asia, and we are not able in this crisis even to call for 
a halt to the fighting and the return of troops to within their own borders. In 
these circumstances, we are faced with the prospect that the world will con¬ 
clude that the United Nations is unable to fulfil its Charter obligations to 
restore international Peace and security where they are threatened. 





This Council must do all within its power to ensure that this does not 
happen. It must explore every feasible avenue for action. And, to judge 
by statements made by most Members at our last meeting, it is also clear 
that a large majority is agreed that we cannot leave the matter where it is 
; the status quo is intolerable. TTie threat to peace is too real and the plight 
of the refugees and the civilian population in general is too urgent for us 
to engage in further demonstrations of the inability of this Council to 
carry out its duties under the Charter. Fortunately, there are additional 
steps that we can take to prermit the full Membership of the United 
Nations to examine this urgent question and bring its influence 1 to bear 
in favour of restoring peace in South Asia. 

The "Uniting for Peace" resolution provide that : 

“. . . if the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of the 
Permanent Members, fails to exercise its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, in any case where there 
appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggres¬ 
sion, the General Assembly shall consider the matter immediately with a 
view to making appropriate recommendations.” 

Accordingly, the United States joins the Representatives of Somalia, 
Argentina, Bunindi-and hopefully many more-in supporting the draft res¬ 
olution which provides for referral of this urgent and impotrant question 
to the twenty-sixth session of the General Assembly for immediate con¬ 
sideration. We fervently hope that the Assembly will prove itself equal to 
the task so that the United Nations will have fulfilled these grave respon¬ 
sibilities that it bears under the Charter. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. AGHA SHAHI, REPRESENTATIVE OF PAKISTAN 

December 6,1971 

It was not my intention to take the floor again, but the Ambassador of 
the Soviet Union addressed a direct question to me which arises out of the 
draft resolution contained in document S/10428, which he has circulated. 
This question was, why are you afraid of the expression of the Will of the 
people of East Pakistan ? I believe that he is entitled to an answer and I 
shall give him an honest answer, but before I do that I should like to make 
a comment or two on his draft resolution as explained by him. 

I draw the attention of the securely Council first to the fact that while 
the Soviet draft resolution attempts to merge the elements of the five- 
power draft resolution contained in document S/10425, it also changes 
that draft resolution which has been withdrawn. For example, compare 
operative paragraph one of the five-power draft resolution with operative 
paragraph I of the Soviet proposal. The five-power draft reads ; "Calls 
upon the Governments concerned forthwith, as a first step, for an imme¬ 
diate cease-fire...” The Soviet draft "Calls upon all parties concerned 
forthwith, as a first step, for an immediate cease-fire and cessation of all 
hostilities... ". This is a basic change because, while one request is 
addressed to "the Governmels concerned", the other is addressed to “all 
parties concerned". Since we know that the secessionist elements are 
accompanying the Indian invading forces, the Soviet draft resolution 
would make them a party to this first step, compel us to negotiate with 
them and straightaway accord them the status of a party. In other words, 
it would pave the way for recognition. For us, as one of the parties, this 
is a most fundamental change introduced by the Representative of the 
Soviet Union. 

1 shall respond to the appeal of Ambassador Malik to examine his 
draft resolution in the light of life and in the light of reality as it obtains 
now. There is an element of internal contradiction in the Soviet draft res¬ 
olution. Operative paragraph I gives status and recognition to the auxil¬ 
iary secessionist forces accompanying the Indian armed forces by mak¬ 
ing them a party. Operative paragraph 2 of the Soviet draft resolution 
calls for a political settlement, "giving immediate recognition to the Will of 





the East Pakistan population as expressed in the elections of December, 
1970". The fact is, the reality is, that the auxiliary secessionist elements 
accompanying the invading Indian forces have repudiated the mandate. 
They stand for the creation of an independent Bangladesh Stale. That was 
not the Will of the population of East Pakistan as expressed in the elections 
of December, 1970. There is a qualitative change in the demand that is now 
made. Therefore, the Soviet draft resolution on the one hand accords status 
to the secessionist elements who demand independence and who have repu¬ 
diated the mandate of the people of East Pakistan as given in the elections, 
and on the other hand talks of "giving .... expression to the Will of the peo¬ 
ple of East Pakistan". In this situation, it is the auxiliary armed secessionist 
elements which will be given a decisive voice by this draft re.solution. I 
point out this internal contradiction. 

I earlier expressed the view that the Soviet amendments, on which I 
commented and which are now part of this Soviet draft resolution, linked 
a settlement with a cease-fire. That is. Ambassador Malik explained, 
there is an organic bond between them: that is, until there is a settlement, 
hostilities must continue; war will continue. 

Then, there is an element of political negotiation involved for the 
Government of Pakistan, under the duress of the presence of the invading 
Indian armed forces. We have been called upon to negotiate under these 
circumstances- hich has never been the practice Of the Security Council 
or the United Nations. 

Whatever the organs of public opinion may say, whatever columnists 
may say, whatever intellectuals may say-and many of them do not have a 
high opinion of the United Nations-we all know that many great intellec¬ 
tuals are political innocents. But, here we are working within the frame¬ 
work of the rules and provisons of the Charter, and wc have, to act in 
accordance with those principles. The intellectuals and the columnists 
and the newspaper editors consider themselves superior; they override 
the law of the United Nations in moulding public opinion. But we have 
to conform to the Charter. 

Therefore, the principle that there can be no political solution to any 
problem while a country is under invasion and occupation is a funda¬ 
mental one, and we regret to find that that principle-a United Nations 
principle-is ignored in the Soviet draft proposal. 

Further, I should like to point out that in all the draft resolutions that 
the United Nations has considered, it is a sacrosanct tractice to couple 
cease-fire with withdrawal, and we have admired the position of 





principle of the Soviet Union, until now, that it has always mintained the 
organic link between withdrawal and cease-fire. But, unfortunately, we 
do not find a consistent approach by the Soviet Union on the present 
occasion. 

As I have said. East Pakistan is a part of Pakistan recognized as such 
by all Member States. The armed attacks and invasion of East Pakistan 
from 21st November constituted an armed attack-an aggression-on all 
Pakistan. 

The Representative of the Soviet Union made the charge that 
Pakistan started this on 3rd December. But we must go back before that 
date. I should like to point out that the aggression started on 21st 
November against Pakistan, which is one single State. 

Then, in regard to my remarks, let me make clear what I said about 
our internal crisis. We do have an internal crisis, which is a political cri¬ 
sis. That political crisis is our internal affair. The international aspects of 
this crisis are the following : there is the humanitarian aspect-the purely 
humanitarian aspect-and there is the other international aspect created by 
Indian subversion, promotion of armed rebellion and secession within 
East Pakistan, and, finally, the invasion of East Pakistan. I should like to 
make clear once and for all what are the internal aspects of our crisis and 
what are the international aspects, so that there will be no misapprehen¬ 
sion whatsoever. 

Now, coming to the question whether we are afraid of the expression 
of the Will of the people of East Pakistan. No; it is a great tragedy that 
that Will could not be given political expression in the meeting of the 
National Assembly, in which differences between political parties could 
perhaps have been resolved. But, as a result of a postponement for a short 
time, the secessionist elements in East Pakistan launched a rebellion 
involving the non-payment of taxes to the Government, defiance of the 
authority of the Government, and the release of 18,000 criminals from 
goals, who were armed and let loose in an orgy of massacre. 

That is the truth.. If evidence is required, one need only consult the 
newspapers published in East Pakistan from the time of the crisis-from 
January and February and on 25th March. That was a notorious fact, 
which is known not only to Members of the United Nations. Those armed 
criminal elements- thousands of them-were armed and let loose to go and 
commit massacres ; and, regrettably, some of the elected representatives 
were involved in tho.se crimes. No member of the Assembly has been dis¬ 
qualified for polictcal dissent or for his political views. 





There is evidence of the organization of slaughter houses -I do not 
wish to go into these details-and those responsible were requested to 
come and clear themselves of the charges. Now in this situation, while an 
amensety extends to political offenders, can the international community 
demand that it should aslo be extended to those who have organized mur¬ 
der ? 

Therefore. I should like to point out in regard to the Soviet draft res¬ 
olution the internal contradiction that the armed secessionist elements arc 
being made a party to certain directives and actions of the Council, and 
then there is a demand about recognition of the Will of the population of 
East Pakistan. If the secessionist elements were to repudiate secessionist 
aims and abide by the Will of the people of East Pakistan as expressed in 
those elections, we might perhaps emerge from this dark night and from 
the gloom which surrounds us. That is a pertinent question which every 
Member of the Security Council must ask himself before he exercises his 
vote on the Soviet draft resolution. 
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1. STATEMENT BY MR. SAMAR SEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 

December 6,1971 

I simply wanted to speak for two minutes in order not to leave an 
impression on some of the factual matters brought out by the 
Representative of Pakistan. This impression has been created on the basis 
of misconception, and I thought I would clear it up straight away. I do not 
believe it would help our deliberations or profit the Council if I were to 
reply in detail once again to the many charges he brings up from time to 
time, charges to which I have replied in detail on previous occasions. All 
these charges are flung, as I said before, without the slightest iota of evi¬ 
dence or a particle of truth. However, he has mentioned three points in 
which the United Nations is somehow or other involved and 1 think it is 
my duty to inform the Council of the exact position. 

First, he talked about this tragic subject of Bangladesh being broutght 
up in the United Nations. Of course, the Security Council is one of the 
many forums where this could be discussed. He did not explain why other 
organs could not also be considered. However, two factual points. He said 
that our memorandum contained in document S/10410, is not correct and 
that it contains misstatement. He .sys Pakistani sources have reported that 
India has launched an attack on West Pakistan. 1 maintain, this is totally 
false. If there any doubt about that, at least part of the truth is established 
by the report which is contiained in document S/10412, which says in its 
paragraph 4(a) : "Srinagar airfield bombed at 1745 hours on 3rd 
December". Now, Srinagar is on our side of the frontier and, therefore, it 
could only be bombed by Pakistani planes. We have suggested the bomb¬ 
ing took place at 1730 hours; the United Nations observer reports it was 
bombed at 1745 hours. 

The second point is that he said that we had committed some heinous 
crime in preventing the evacuation of consular corps and United Nations 
personnel from Dacca. If anyone has any regard for the truth-and I think 






the Secretariat can bear me out on this, but I shall not ask them to do so 
becuase it would be most embarrasing for them-everything was arranged. 
The plane came from Bangkok and was flying to Dacca. Here is a 
telegram stating exactly what happened ; 

"As arranged, Canadian C-13 aircraft came from Bangkok to Dacca 
this morning. However, when approaching Dacca airport, Dacca control 
tower did not accept the aircraft and advised it to turn back. Our Calcutta 
airport control monitored this talk and invited pilot to divert to Calcutta. 
Pilot acknowledged offer gratefully, but said he was venturing back to 
Bangkok. The air force authorities confirmed that safe period between 
10-30 to 12 noon 1ST Promised by us was fully honoured. Our air force 
stopped air activity In Dacca airfield well before such period". 

That is the truth. 
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2. STATEMENT BY MR. SAMAR SEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 

DECEMBER 6,1971 

Mr. President, we are coming to the end of the debate, and I am grate¬ 
ful to you and to the Council for this opportunity to Make a few com¬ 
ments. 

This debate has shown that selectivity is the order of the day. Now, 
several principles have been quoted by various Delegations: Sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, non-interference in other peopples' affairs, and so on. 
But I wounder why we should be shy about speaking of Human Rights? 
What happened to the Convention on Genocide ? What happened to the 
Principle of Self-determination? What happened to all the other social 
rights and conventions which you have so solemnly accepted ? Are we, 
therefore, to be selective in serving what is known as the motto of our 
era-peace, progress and justice ? What happened to the justice part ? 

We cannot proceed on this important and very serious matter in that 
selective way. The Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security has been quoted. What happened to article 22 of that Declaration 
? What happened to the other articles ? According to your views, you can 
select as you like, but when I select a particular article, then that is being 
selective. 

I should have thought that the normal, civilized course of debate 
would be for each speaker to support his argument with the best evidence 
available; and if that is a crime then I have to be taught all the lessons of 
democracy all over again. 

I was also glad to hear that the people of the United States support 
their Government. 1 should have thought that in an elected government- 
one elected for at least four years-that is a self-evident truth. But I was 
glad to have that confirmation. 

Then, I was told that we are here not to apportion blame but to do 
something to calm down the fire which is raging . I can recall areas not 
far from India where warfare had been going on for years. I shall leave 
history to judge how and at what speed human lives are saved and the 
flames of conflict put out. Did we not then consider justice and the ques¬ 
tion of blame ? I shall leave it at that. 







Now, when we started this debate I asked myself and some of my 
friends what exactly the Council would wish to achieve. When I came 
here to participate in this important debate, in spite of many reservalions- 
mainly for reasons I will explain briefly in a minute-I had hoped that the 
council would proceed on the basis of that three-fold motto of peace, 
progress and justice. 

Let me not be soft-mouthed about it: those who cry for peace, 
progress and justice must realize that these principles apply to all areas- 
not merely to India and Pakistan, not merely to this area or that area, but 
to all areas. We are all committed to them, and we cannot separate these 
concepts merely because someone feels something ought to be done 
quickly after having slept on it for nine months. 

The second queston I asked Myself was : can we achieve it ? I think 
we can achieve it. The Security Council has enough power to achieve it, 
but I rather doubt it will exercise that power. That power could have been 
exercised a long, long time ago. We are bogged down on the matter of 
internal jurisdiction, and so on and so forth, and there has been no attempt 
yet todate to have us look at the problem in its entirety and take suitable 
decisions. No, we are very anxious to get rid of a resoultion somehow or 
other. 

Then I asked myself.; how should we achieve it ? Now, here is where 
my hesitation, reservations and protests come in. I should have thought, 
I repeat that any consideration of the question of cease-fire should require 
the parties who are fighting. I suppose it is not the intention of the 
Council that fighting between Pakistani soldiers and the people of East 
Pakistan should not be halted, and that violent massacres should go on all 
over the place, and that those who resist those massacres should be 
blamed for ressting them. 

I should have thought that the intention of all men of good will would 
be to put an end to all hostilities. And we have just heard argued that the 
secessionist movement-I have again and again explained that aspect of 
the problem, and we do not have to dwell on it-that the Pakistani army 
can take whatever action it likes against helpless women, children and 
men, but they must not resist because that is immoral. 

TTiat is why if wanted Bangladesh people to come and give us their 
view. But that is not happened. In this system of unrealism, can the 
Council really expect to come to any sensible decision? 

Now, let me explain very briefly what some of these realities are. 
Refugees are a reality. It is not a question of economic strain alone. I have 
explained that again and again, so I shall not go into that. But anyway. 





refugees are a reality. Genocide and oppression are realities. The intense 
desire of people to live their own lives, in their own ways is an over¬ 
whelming reality. There is no hope of Pakistan ever controlling these 
lives. Total collapse of all the administration of Government is a reality. 
The extinction of all civil rights is a reality. Armed conflicts of various 
kinds are realities. Provocation and aggression of various kinds by 
Pakistan from 25th March onwards is a reality. As a result, retaliation has 
followed in exercise of the right of self-defence, and we have warned that 
we shall exercise this right without hesitation. Recognition by India of 
Bangladesh is a reality. Bangladesh itself is a reality. If those who do not 
accept these realities or the facts on which these realities are based, they 
are entitled to do so. We are not here to convinced those who do not wish 
to be convinced. Those who do not wish to see facts, nobody can make 
them see facts. As the saying goes, no one is so blind as the man who 
refuses to see. 

If we go against these realities, it is not India which will suffer but, I 
fear, the entire concept of the United Nations. We thank the Soviet Union, 
not because of the India-Soviet Treaty, but because it is one of the coun¬ 
tries which has accepted these realities as they are. The realities have also 
been dawning in various quarters, but much too slowly. After nine 
months, we are still not anywhere near reality. 

Now, much has been said about the India-Soviet peace treaty, that it 
is a bond of slavery. Now, those who believe that a country like India 
today can be controlled and ruled by some other power, however power¬ 
ful it is, are not lacking in erudition. They do not need erudition, but they 
need attention in some other field. Pakistan continues to represent that the 
elections and subsequent wiping out of their verdict by force was 
inevitable and because of the secessionist elements. Again, I shall leave 
it at that because we know the facts much too.... I simply wish to make 
our position quite clear at this stage, we have made it clear before, but 
again I should read out formally a brief paragraph about out position : 

“We have made our position perfectly clear and we shall adhere firm¬ 
ly to it, for what is at-stake perhaps it is difficult for others to understand 
it-is our national security, is our entire social and economic fabric, and the 
complex of life of over 500 million people of India, and many others 
besides. We have faced aggression from a neighbour four times, and we 
are threatened again. The sizes of different countries have little relevance, 
for small powers can have powerful allies, expensive and efficient mili- 
tar>' machines, and strange ambitions. Added to this, we face the mortal 
danger through the annihilation of 75 million people at our doorstep. This 
cannot but fail to overwhelm us and we shall not tolerate it.” 
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STATEMENT BY MR. JACOB MALIK, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE L.S.S.R. 

December 6,1971 

The Delegation of the Soviet Union does not consider the transfer of 
the question to the General Assembly to be correct, either in terms of sub¬ 
stance or from the procedural standpoint. This is an indication of the wish 
to avoid a solution on the substance of the matter, and the adoption of 
measures to eliminate the main source of conflict upon the Hindustan 
Peninsula. This is apparently something that is needed by those who are 
attempting, in accordance with their former practice, to utilize the ros¬ 
trum for various types of insinuations and fabrications against those 
countries with whose positions they do not happen to agree. But it is 
entirely clear that the chief purpose is to divert attention from the sub¬ 
stance of the problem, from the main cause of the conflict, to muddy the 
waters, to confuse the United Nations, and to avoid the adoption of a 
solution to the problem. 

Those who support that draft resolution know that General Assembly 
Resolutions, are recommendations, whereas Resolutions of the Security 
Council are inandatory decisions which, under the Charter, must be inpli- 
mented by Member States of the United Nations; and, being unwilling to 
find an effective solution to the question under consideration, those par¬ 
ties are making an attempt to throw this question into the lap of the 
General Assembly. Well, let them do that. Whoever prefers that course is 
free to attempt it. Let them try to escape the essence of the problem. The 
Soviet Delegation continues to consider the only a decision in the direc¬ 
tion stated in the draft resolution presented by the Soviet Union could 
secure an effective settlement of the situation in the Hindustan Peninsula. 

As you have stated, Mr. President, the Soviet Delegation does not at 
the present time press for a vote on its’draft resolution. We intend to con¬ 
sult with other Delegation, irrespective of whether this matter is to be 
handle over to the General Assembly or not. We shall continue this work, 
and we shall continue to defend the right cause and our just position. 

1 should like to .say a few words in connexion with some of the com¬ 
ments of my very old friend the Representative of Saudi Arabia, Mr. 
Baroody. He informed the Council that he had been approached by 







Representatives of the Baltic States on numerous occasions. Do not 
believe it, Mr. Baroody. They are not Representatives of the Baltic 
Republics: they are quislings and traitors to the peoples of those 
Republics. They served Hitler, and now they are serving those who are 
paying them more. They are serving the various imperialist intelligence 
agencies. They are being used as a labour force for the carrying out of the 
dertiest tasks against the Soviet Union and the Baltic Republics. Mr. 
Baroody, so put an end to your friendship with them. They are the dregs. 

If you wish to make the acquaintance of the genuine Representatives 
of the Baltic Republics, I can be of service in this respect. In the mission 
of the Soviet Delegation to the twenty-sixth session of the General 
Assembly, there is a Representative of the Lithuanian people, and I can 
introduce you to him tomorrow. I might even give you his card today. He 
is the Deputy Minister for Foreign Affaris of Latvia, and I would be very 
happy to bring you together and introduce you to each other. 

One further item of information. There are 15, not 16, Republics in 
the Soviet Union. 

. In conclusion, I should like to say that if Mr. Baroody, with his out¬ 
standing erudition and oratorical skill and his ability to present his case 
and his proposals in such a well argued way, had contributed to convinc¬ 
ing certain Delegations to adopt the draft resolution introduced by the 
Soviet Union, that would have been useful, and it might have been pos¬ 
sible to bring to an end the sufferings of the many people to whom he 
referred here. 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE DEBATE 

The General Assembly on December 7, 1971, adopted a Resolution 
calling for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of troops. The voting 
was 104 in favour, 11 against and 10 abstentions. 

The sizeable majority for the Resolution adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 7, 1971, was an acceptance of the standard for- 
mulla for cease-fire and withdrawals, rather than a refusal to take account 
of the realities of the situation and of the basic issues involved. This 
becomes clear from the following points made in the statements of vari¬ 
ous Delegations during the debate in the Gneral Assembly. Only 58 
Delegations made statements during the debate, besides India and 
Pakistan. 

I. Countries which blamed Pakistan for suppression in East Pakistan 
and for violation of human rights, etc. :- 

1. Bulgaria : 

2. : Cyprus : India has been under gravest provocation fol¬ 

lowing tragic sequence of events in East 
Pakistan and the suppression of human rights 
in that “country”. 

3. Czechoslovakia : Pakistan did not take any measures which 

might have remedied the situation and brought 
about a political settlement in East Pakistan. 

4. Greece : To the absence of effective action within 

Pakistan for -a political settlement, one should 
add the reticence of the international communi¬ 
ty which did not encourage any peaceful settle¬ 
ment. 


5. Hungary : 

6. Mongolia : 






7. Poland : 


8. U.S.S.R: 


9. Yugoslavia : 

II. Countries which spoke of a political setflement in East Pakistan 
and indicated that the crisis would not be over till basic cause of the con¬ 
flict was removed and political settlement reached : 

1. Argentina : 

2. Bhutan : 


3. Bulgaria : 

4. Canada : 

5. Ceylon : 


6. Cyprus : 


Security Council should be in a position to 
address itself to the underlying political issues. 

Called upon Pakistan to consult with the lead¬ 
ers of East Bengal, but urged that East Bengal 
leaders must agree to renounce all secessionist 
demands. Also stated that U.N., if it is asked to 
intervene and if it has actually to intervene, 
must treat the problem as a whole. Took the 
line that the struggle in Bangladesh “is surely 
not a liberation movement in the classic and 
universally understood sense of the term. We 
would be creating a deadly precedent if we 
regard it as such”. 

Problems arising out of influx of refugees 
should have been arrested by a political solu¬ 
tion and by the concerted action of the interna¬ 
tional community through the U.N. Nothing 
was done in that direction. 


7, Czechoslovakia : 


8. France : Attitude of the French Government has been 

guided by the concern to ensure the restoration 
of peace, to promote a political solution which, 
with the consent of the people concerned, 
could and can be the only guarantee of a last¬ 
ing peace. 

9. Gabon : The U.S.S.R. draft resolution though not fully 

agreeable, seems much more desirable as it 
takes into consideration the need to a reach a 





10. Ghana : 

11. Greece : 


12. Hungary : 

13. Iran : 

14. Italy : 

15. Lebanon : 

16. Mesico : 


17. Mongolia : 

18. Netherlands : 

19. Peru : 


20. Sweden : 


21. U.K. : 


22. U.S.S.R : 


political settlement in accordance with the Will 
of the people concerned. 


Criticised the resolution as operative paragraph 
on conditions for voluntary return of refugees 
has not been submitted in as clear a way as the 
preamble paragraph on political settlement of 
the problem. 


Called for humanitarian solution of the prob¬ 
lem of refugees. 

Specifically linked the draft resolution with 
early political solution for the restoration of 
normalcy in the area of conflict and for the 
return of the refugees to their homes. 


“To cope with the effects and ignore the causes 
is a half-measure” and will not take us very far. 
Essential “to have a border understanding in 
order to get down to root origins of conflict and 
remove it on basis of principles of U.N. 
Charter”, 

Voted for the resolution “in the conviction that 
U.N. has a solemn obligations to make every 
effort towards finding solution to this tragic 
conflict”, “a cease-fire does not naturally solve 
the underlying problems even if it is a pre-con¬ 
dition for a solution. A solution must be found 
upon the expressed Will of the people of East 
Pakistan”, 

The passage of either resolution would not con¬ 
tribute to a settlement-that is what counts. 

Unless account is taken of the real situation in 
the Indian sub-continent, it will be impossible 





for U.N. to take steps to bring an end to hostil¬ 
ities and to normalise the situation, or to bring 
a political settlement in East Pakistan. 

-Quoted Brezhnev ; “The crisis has now gone 
far beyond the frontiers of East Pakistan and 
has become an international problem”. 

Emphasis on ascertaining the real causes of the 
crisis and asked for improvements in the draft 
resolution which would strees in a more bal¬ 
anced manner the need for an early political 
solution. 

III. Countries which specifically linked the political settlement with 
cessation of hostilities and withdrawals, etc. : 

1. Bhutan : 


23. Yogoslavia : 


2. Bulgaria : 

3. Chile: 


4. Cyprus : 


Draft resolution should be based on the princi¬ 
ples: cease-fire, withdrawals, protection of 
human rights, adoption of immediate measures 
for the solution of the political problem in the 
area, non-interference, territorial integrity, 
active presence of the U.N. Final draft resolu¬ 
tion should be on the basis of consensus. 

Resolution not sufficiently balanced since it 
does not provide for a political solution and 
restoration of conditions of normalcy. 


5. Czechoslovakia : 

6. Denmark : 


7. Gabon : 


The resolution does not deal with the basic 
political problems in a manner which fully 
takes into account the complexity of the prob¬ 
lems. 

First-draft resolution (A/L647/Rev.l)-calling 
only for cease-fire and withdrawal of troops, 
without laying sufficient stress on the restora¬ 
tion of a climate for a political framework is 
not likely to encourage refugees to return to 
their homes, and tended to eliminate only the 
consequences without dealing with causes. 


8. Hungary : 





9. Madagascar : “We are only too well aware that we must not 

interfere in the internal affairs of a Member 
State; but at the same time, we think that it is 
urgent and necessary to restore, by the appro¬ 
priate political measures, normal conditions of 
peace and security in Bengal, and for this pur¬ 
pose we must concede that the principle of self- 
determination, in this particular case and in the 
present context, can have only the sense freely 
given to it by the people concerned.” 

10. Nepal: 

11. New Zealand : “Once war has broken out. the first and most 

urgent responsibility of the United Nations is to 
bring it to an end.” 

“At the same time, it must be recognised that 
there can be no lasting peace in the sub-conti¬ 
nent until the problem that has given rise to this 
conflict is solved.” 

12. Peru : First cease-fire and at a subsequent stage adop¬ 

tion of measures to “deal with the questions 
that have led to the outbreak of hostilities”. 
Draft resolution inadequate on later point. 

13. Poland : 

14. U.K.: "We should explore possibilities to try to over¬ 

come the difficulties, half the fighting and find 
solutions to the desperately complicated issues 
which have ri.se to the outbreak of war." 

15. U.S.S.R. : There should be simultaneously a cease-fire, 

end to the bloodshed and hostilities, and the 
beginning of a political settlement of the prob¬ 
lem of East Pakistan on the basis of respect for 
the lawful riglus and interests of its people. 

16. Yugoslavia : While calling for simultaneous solution of 

political problem, stated that it depended pri¬ 
marily upon the Government of Pakistan. 

IV. Countries which specifically look the line that it was not the time 
to go into the root cause of the problem : 





1. Algeria : 

2. Brazil : 


3. Canada : 


4. Ceylon : 

5. Ecuador: 

6. Fiji: 


7. Italy : 


8. Japan : 


Called for cease-fire and withdrawals first and 
then solution of other problems. 

Resolution is oriented to the concrete solution 
to the immediate issue before the U.N. It is 
futile to start discussion of remote causes of 
present situation. 

Took particular cognizance of the pre-ambular 
para which recognises the need to deal appro¬ 
priately at a subsequent stage, with the issues 
which have given rise to the hostilities. 

Too late to investigate the origins of the con¬ 
flict. 


Cease-fire should be a achieved first; "details 
of a political settlement could then be worked 
out". 

Recognises both the aspects, but cease-fire, 
etc., is the "immediate task", and the U.N. need 
consider other aspects of the matter again. 

Draft resolution contains the essential elements 
which are the need at this juncture, the problem 
of East Pakistan should be solved by Pakistan 
itself. 


9. Jordan : 

10. Malaysia : Also hoped for "eventual and peaceful settle¬ 

ment on dispute in all its aspects". 

11. Netherlands : Immediate first steps (cease-fire and with¬ 

drawal) should be taken by General Assembly. 

12. Uruguay : The resolution "is not a matter of underlying 

prior examination of questions raised by the 
parties... Nor is it a search for long-term lasting 
solution. 


V. Countries which laid emphasis on the territorial integrity of 
Pakistan : 

1. Algeria : 

2. Argentina : 



3. Chile: 

4. Lebanon 

5. Nepal : Also mentioned the principle of non-use of 

force or threat of force against other States. 

6. Tanzania : 

7. Yugoslavia Also mentioned the principle of renunciation 

of the use of force. 

VI. Countries which specifically stated that they wanted territorial 
integrity and unity of Pakistan to be maintained : 

1. Albania : 

2. Ceylon : 

3. Chad: 

4. Ghana : 

5. Indonesia : 

6. Iran : 

7. Jordan : Asked the U.N. to defend territorial integrity of 

Pakistan. 

8. Kuwait: 

9. Mauritania : 

10. Sudan : 

11. Togo : 

12. llirkey : 

VII. Countries which emphasised the principle of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of a country : 

1. Albania : Called a halt to "imperialist intervention in 

the internal affairs of sovereign countries and 
peoples". 

2. Algeria : 

3. Argentina : 

4. Burundi : Referred to principle of non-recourse to war so 

long as peaceful negotiations are possible and 
of the fundamental human rights of all peoples 
to the full enjoyment of freedom. 

5. Chad : 

6. Chile : 





7. China: 

8. Ghana : 

9. Indonesia : 

10. Iran : 

11. Kuwait: 

12. Lebanon : 

13. Mauritania : 

14. Nepal : 

15. Sudan : 

16. Togo : 

17. Ttirkey ; 

18. Yugoslavia ; Also mentioned the principle of respect for 

human rights. 

VIII. Countries which emphasised the role of the good offices of the 
U.N. Secretary-General or a third party in dealing with the Indo-Pakistan 


crisis : 



1. 

Argentina : 

Good offices of Secretary-General and need for 
observers to supervise cease-fire and with¬ 
drawals. 

2. 

Burundi : 

Good offices of Secretary-General. 

3. 

Canada : 

Cease-fire should be accompanied by specific 
U.N. arrangements to supervise it. 

4. 

5. 

Ceylon : 

Chile : 

Secretary-General’s good offices. 

6. 

Iran : 

Called for U.N. observers mission for supervi¬ 
sion of withdrawals. 

7. 

Nicaragua : 

Expressed the hope that India and Pakistan 
would accept peaceful mediation of the U.N. 

8. 

U.S.A.: 

Also blamed India for not welcoming 
Secretary-General’s good offices, etc. 


However, as the Resolution ignored the necessity of a political solu¬ 
tion to the problem according to the wishes of the people of East Bengal 
and failed to take note of the wanton and unprovoked Pakistani aggres¬ 
sion, India opposed it. The Resolution was recommendatory in nature and 
was not implemented because it was politically unrealistic. 
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A SHORT NOTE ON DESCUSSION AT THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

December 12 to 21,1971 

The Security Council considered the situation in the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent again from December 12 to 21, 1971. A draft resolution tabled by 
the U.S.A. U.S.S.R. in December 13, 1971. Meanwhile, the situation in 
the sub-continent changed with the fall of Dacca and India’s unilateral 
declaration of a cease-fire resulting in a better understanding of India’s 
position in the U.N. circles. The recognition of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh by India and the unilateraldeclaration of cease=fire in the 
western sector, following the unconditional surrender by Pakistani mili¬ 
tary occupation forces in Dacca on December 16, 1971, confirmed the 
repeated assurances given by India that it had no territorial designs on 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s attempt to collect signature to take thewhole issue 
back to the General Assembly failed as it was able to collect only 23 sig¬ 
natures out of 104 countries which had earlier voted for the General 
Assembly Resolution. This was clearly indicative of the understanding of 
the realities of the situation in Bangladesh by the Members of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Counicl was eventually able to adopt a Resolution on 
December 21, 1971 which took note of the unilateral declaration of 
cease-fire by India in the western sector and Pakistan’s agreement there¬ 
to with effect from December 17, 1971, and demanded that “a durable 
cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities in all areas of conflict be strict¬ 
ly observed and remain in effect until withdrawals take place, as soon as 
practicable, of all armed forces to their respective territories and to posi¬ 
tions which fully respect the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir super¬ 
vised by the United Nations Military Observer group in Inida and 
Pakistan”. The voting was 13 in favour, none against and abstentions. 
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1971 
1 April 
22 April 

29 April 

22 May 
3 June 
7 June 

16 June 
21 June 
16 July 
20 July 

13 August 

23 August 


UNEPRO, UNROD, UNROB : 

A Chronology 

Secretary-general publicly offers UN humanitarian 

assistance to the government of Pakistan 

Secretary-general makes formal offer of Un humani¬ 
tarian assistance for the relief of suffering in East 
Pakistan 

Secretary-General designates UNHCR as focal point 
for UN assistance to refugees from East Pakistan 

Pakistan formally accepts the Secretary-General’s 
offer of humanitarian assistance 

Assistant Secelary-General Kittani visits Pakistan to 
make arrangements for relief operation 

Representative of secretary-general, El-Tawil, and 
small field staff arrive .n East Pakistan to coordinate 
emergency aid 

Secretary-General appeals for contributions for emer¬ 
gency assistance in East Pakistan 

S. Tripp appointed headquarters coordinator for UN 
humanitarian assistance to East Pakistan 

ECOSOC endoreses the action taken by the Secretary- 
general 

Secretary-General addresses memorandum to the 
President of the Security Council on the situation in 
the subcontinent 

Secretary-General convenes meeting of potential 
donor governments 

Pau 1-Marc Henry appointed assistant Secretary- 
General in-charge of East Pakistan relief operation 
(UNEPRO) at headquarters 







September-October Contributions beginning to be delivered, including 

first 100 trucks 

22 Octorber Secretary-General offers his good offices to the gov¬ 
ernments of India and Pakistan 

15-16 November Agreement between government of Pakistan and UN 

on conduct of operation 

18 November Paul-Marc Henry reports to the Third Committee of 

the General Assembly on the operation 

24 November Movement of staff and supplies to East Pakistan halt¬ 
ed, supplies diverted to Singapore 

4-6 December Security Council considers situation in the subconti¬ 
nent 

6 December General Assembly adopts resolution 2790 (XXVI) 

endorsing the Secretary-General’s initiative in estab¬ 
lishing UNEPRO 

7 December General Assembly adopts resolution 2793 (XXVI) 

calling for cease-fire 

12021 December Security Council again considers situation and adopts 

resolution 307 (1971) 

21 December Secretary-General informs General Assembly and 

Security Council of establishment of UNROD 

22 December Evacuation of staff completed, leaving small nucleus 

in Dacca 

27 December Toni Hagen arrives in Dacca as officer in charge of 

UNROD 
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